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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1955 
Unirep STAtEs SENATE, 
CoMMITIEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Fresno, Calif. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:10 a. m., in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Californian, Fresno, Calif. 

Present: Senator Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Also present: Senator Bible from the State of Nevada, and Sena- 
tor Kuchel of the State of California; Congressman Bb. F. Sisk from 
the lzth Congressional District of the State of California, and Con- 
gressman Harlan Hagen from the 14th Congressional District of 
the State of California. 

The Cratrman. The committee will please come to order. 

Before we proceed, I would like to state that I am very happy to 
have at my side here your own Tommy Kuchel, your junior Senator, 
and to my left is Senator Alan Bible, from Nevada, and to his left, 
Congressman B. F. Sisk and Congressman Harlan Hagen, from 
California. 

I understand that Mr. Charles V. Dick, chief, Division of Plant 
Industry, California Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif., 
desires to make a few introductory remarks, and the Chair recognizes 


Mr. Dick. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES V. DICK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Dick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is my 
pleasure, in behalf of the executive branch of our State government, 
to extend to you and your group, an official weleome to the State of 
California. 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight and Mr. W. C. Jacobson, our director of 
agriculture, have each asked that I convey to you their greetings and 
best wishes for a pleasant and successful visit to this State. 

We are very happy that you could hold one of your hearings here 
in California. 

There are two other epeeenearat of our State Department of 
Agriculture present today, Mr. W. J. Kurt and Mr. Merle Huslong. 
If there is anything that any one of us can do to assist the committee, 
please do not hesitate to call on us. 

I have been asked by some of our people to present a brief fac tui al 
statement as to the importance of California agriculture which might 
explain why so many different segments of our industry want to talk 
here today. 
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Agriculture is a very important part of the economy of California. 
Approximately 10 percent of the people gainfully employed in this 
State are engaged directly in agriculture. Probably an equal num- 
ber of workers are employed in activities which are directly related 
to agriculture, such as the processing of agricultural commodities— 
the grading, packing and preparation of these commodities for 
market, and the transportation and handling of agricultural com- 
modities in the channels through which they reach the consumer. 

California agriculture is of vital importance in the national econ- 
omy, since we are the leading State in total value of agricultural pro- 
duction. For several years we have produced agricultural commodi- 
ties having an annual farm value of more than $2% billion. This 
represents about 12 percent of the Nation’s cash receipts from farm 
marketing of crops, and about 6 percent from livestock. 

There is great diversity in our agriculture due to the wide range 
of climates and soil throughout the State, and to the fact that we 
have about 7 million irrigated acres, or about one-third of the total 
irrigated acreage of the United States. More than 200 different agri- 
cultural commodities are produced in commercial quantities. Some 
of these are crops which are produced nowhere else in the country, 
while others are the staple or basic commodities which make up the 
bulk of our national farm production. 

The three leading agricultural enterprises in California in terms 
of total income are dairying, cotton growing, and cattle raising. 
These three account for approximately one-third of the total value 
of the agricultural production of the State. During the last year 
our production of dairy products had a farm value of more than $300 
millon. The value of cattle and calves sold by farmers and ranchers 
was $274 million. Cotton and cottonseed yielded a farm income of 
$286 million. Eggs, chickens, and broilers accounted for $197 million 
of farm income with an additional $50 million derived from turkeys. 

At the same time, California holds first place among all States in 
the production of fruits and vegetables, normally accounting for 
more than one-third ef the Nation’s commercial fruits (fresh and 
processed) in terms of value, nearly one-fourth of the commercial 
vegetables (fresh and processed), and about two-thirds of the com- 
mercial tree nuts. 

The total value of California’s citrus crops last year was $139 
million. The value of the State’s grape crop was $107 million, and 
the production of deciduous fruits amounted to $183 million. The 
total value of all fruit and nut crops produced in California last year 
was more than $500 million, and the farm value of commercial vege- 
table crops was $330 million. 

I have appended to this statement, Mr. Chairman, a statistical 
compilation of the value of these crops. 

The Crarrman. That compilation will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The tabulation is as follows :) 
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Commodity 


Dairy products. : 
Cotton lint and seed - - . 


Cattle and calves_- 
Eggs (chicken) - - - 


Chickens (all) 


Stre aw berries - - - 


Shee pi and lambs 


A eae commercial only 
Corn (field) . 


Grain sorghums.. 
Beans, snap-.-. 


Corn (sweet) ee 
Potatoes, sweet 
Honeydew melons 


Beans, green lima_. 


Watermelons._.- 


Cucumbers 
Peppers, chili 


Artichok bell... -. 


. adino clover seed - 





Sud: an gr: ASS Se eed _- 
Persian melons 
Peas, dry, field 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 
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—Department of Agriculture] 


Acreage 


3, 000 


, 000 
’ 522 


3, 208 
000 | 
23, 900 | 
200 | 
3, 000 


5, 600 


53, 000 


5, 728 
2, 931 
, 800 
, 292 
, 100 
, 900 


39, 029 | 


5, 800 


3, 263 


2, 633 


, 000 


3, 000 
33, 000 
2, 400 


, 397 


» 440 


50, 000 


, 926 


56, 000 | 


300 


28,163 | T 


5, 292 
9, 121 
9, 700 

, 300 


2, 300 
2, 000 


900 


h, 000 | 


, 400 


700 | 
5, 162 
, 200 | 


5, 300 | 
000 | 


, 219 


5, 200 | 
3, 900 


5, 600 
, 400 


3, 100 | 
9, 000 | 
9, 600 
1, 950 | 


, 000 
, 700 


3. 000 | 
, 900 | 
3, OOO | 


Pounds sold 
Bales of lint. 
Tons of seed 
| Pounds sold 
Number sold 


Box (77-pound) 
Bushel (48-pound) 
Crate (70-pound) 


Bushel (60-pound 
Pounds sold 
Bag (100-pound) 


Box (79- pound) 
Bs ag (100-pound) 


Crate (75-pound) 
Tr ay (12-pint) 


Pounds sold. 
Crate (60-pound 


Pounds sold 
Crate (83-pound 
Bushel (60-pound) 
Bushel (44-pound) 
Bushel (56-pound 


Bushel (56- pound) 


Crate (42-pound) 
Sack (50-pound) 
Crate (50-pound) 
Bushel (55-pound) 
Crate (44-pound) 
Bushel (32-pound) 


Cc rate (37-pound) 


Pound (honey) 


Bushel (56-pound) 
Box (65-pound) 


Bushel (25 pounds 
Box (40 pounds) 


Sack (100 pounds) 


Crate (83 pounds) 
(100 pounds) 


Production 


Amount 


6, 698, 000, 000 


1, 487, 000 | 
619, 000 | 


1, 493, 540, 000 


4, 413, 000, 000 | 
6, 243, 000 | 
2, 329, 000 
31, 960, 000 | 


69, 898, 000 


25, 378, 000 | 


, 612, 032 
38, 210, 000 
239, 770, 000 
4, 641, 000 
9, 799, 000 
10, 872, 000 
730, 000 

16, 130, 000 
5, 122, 000 


174, 500 | 


8, 546, 000 
16, 568, 000 
402, 000 
155, 402, 000 
13, 000, 000 
67, 000 

88, 021, 000 
43, 200 

6, 585, 000 
59, 040, 000 
9, 260, 000 
75, O15 

139, 000 

9, 200, 000 
7, 680, 000 
68, 000 


56, 610 
16, 251, 000 
52, 000 
21, 300 
23, 200 
471, 000 


Dro 


752, 000 
500, 000 
720, 000 


sINs 


> 


824, 000 


36, 900 | 


129, 300 
831, 000 
080, 000 
189, 000 
500, 000 
58, 198 
6, 400 
22, 880 


= 9 
ne So 


$7, 200 | 
, 690, 000 | 


~ 


900, 000 
60, 290 


136, 000 | 


3, 430, 000 
15, 400 

13, 000, 000 
228, 000 
98, 000 


7, 644, 000 | 


5, 098, 000 | 


056, 000 | 
38, 630 | 
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California farm production and value—Estimates of the production and farm 
value - Pa products of California panne in 1954 ° 


Farm value 


$301, 204, 000 
286, 403, 000 


274, 156, 000 
141, 584, 000 


27, 982, 000 


107, 178, 000 


90, 778, 000 
81, 082, 000 
76, 935, 000 
64, 957, 000 
61, 505, 500 
55, 486, 000 
51, 979, 000 
49, 669, 000 
48, 707, 000 
46, 154, 000 
46, 132, 000 
41, 490, 000 
36, 994, 000 
31, 669, 000 
30, 152, 000 
30, 023, 000 
28, 920, 000 
27, 352, 000 
24, 120, 000 
21, 515, 000 
21, 168, 000 
20, 927, 000 
20, 015, 000 
19, 816, 000 
17, 862, 000 
17, 097, 000 
15, 916, 000 
14, 208, 000 
12, 172, 000 
11, 466, 000 
10, 329, 000 
9, 426, 000 
8, 066, 000 
7, 881, 000 
7, 795, 000 
7, 672, 000 
7, 374, 000 
6, 938, 000 
6, 015, 000 
5, 863, 000 
5, 856, 000 
5, 825, 000 
5, 741, 000 
5, 476, 000 
4, 528, 000 
4, 512, 000 
4, 334, 000 
3, 983, 000 
3, 896, 000 
3, 719, 000 
3, 046, 000 
2, 999, 000 
963, 000 
’ 873, 000 
745, 000 
270, 000 
1, 822, 000 
1, 784, 000 
1, 448, 000 
1, 170, 000 
787, 000 
505, 000 


. NPN! 
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California farm production and value—Estimates of the production and farm 
value of principal products of California farms in 1954 *—Continued 


| 


Production 
Commodity | Acreage ay =<: _— ee ear ne Farm value 
Unit Amount 
Vetch seed 23,000 | Pound | 8, 220, 000 $369, 500 
Alsike clover seed 2, 000 .do “ 800, 000 231, 000 
Mustard seed 400 do ; 546, 000 58, 100 
Mohair do 30, 000 17, 000 


| Brief explanatory notes about the data in the above table: 

Besides the commodities listed, there are many relatively minor crops grown and a number of livestock 
and poultry commodities produced in the State for which official estimates are not made. Therefore, these 
data do not record total production nor total value of all farm commodities. 

The figures for crops listed include quantities and values of the portions of those crops fed to livestock 
and poultry on farms where grown, and thus relate to the entire crop in each case, whether or not sold or 
fed in the year produced. The value figures for livestock, poultry, and their products represent the cash 
receipts by producers from the sales of same during the calendar year 1954. Thus, a combined total of the 
values listed in the table would include some duplication between the values of crops grown and the receipts 
from the sales of livestock, poultry, and their products. 

A more acceptable measure of the overall annual value of the State’s farm production is shown by the 
department’s estimates of the cash receipts from producers’ sales of farm products during the calendar year. 
In these are included estimates for minor commodities. These estimates for 1953 and 1954 are shown be- 
low. During the 25-year period 1930 to 1954, inclusive, cash receipts from farm marketings by California 
farmers have execeded those from any other State, except for the years 1940, 1941, 1942, 1947, and 1949 when 
California ranked second to Lowa in this respect. 


Estimated cash farm receipts from farm marketings, California—1953 and 1954 


| 


From livest»ck,| 
From crops poultry and | Total 
products | 
1953 $1, 662, 660, 000 $971, 250, 000 $2, 633, 910, 000 
1954 1, 599, 297, 000 905, 299, 000 2, 504, 596, 000 


Source: California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, Sacramento; U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service; California Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Statistics. 


The Cuatrman. May I suggest that witnesses, particularly those 
who will listen to those testifying, listen carefully and try to prevent 
as much duplication as possible, We are building up a record here. 
It is my hope that there will not be too much repetition. I want to 
give assurance to those who may not have an opportunity to read 
their entire statements that whatever they have to say will be printed 
in the record in full, as though they had stated it. We are here with 
you for 5 or 6 hours. I realize that California produces quite a few 
products, as has been stated by Mr. Dick just a moment ago and it will 
be necessary, because of the large number of witnesses, to hear but a 
few representing each commodity. 

I wish to place in er Ae record at this point a telegram addressed to 
me and signed by Mr. James D. Lynch, secretary, San Fernando Val- 
ley Poultr y Cooperative, Inc., and another from Mr. John S. Watson, 
498 Pepper Road, Petaluma, Calif., both of which are addressed to me. 

(The telegrams are as follows:) 
San Fernanpo, Caurir., October 31, 1955. 


Hon. Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Hotel Californian, Fresno, Calif.: 
On October 27 we aproved the five-point program as sponsors by the California 
Farm Research and Legislative Committee to aid the poultry and egg producer. 
We urgently request your indulgence with regard to this program. 


JAMES D. LYNCH, 
Secretary, San Fernando Valley Poultry Co-op, Inc. 
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PETALUMA, CALIPF., November 1, 1955. 


Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, Fresno, Calif.: 

I am a dairy farmer of Petaluma, Calif., and chairman of the Democratic 
Farmers Advisory Committee of California. Pressure of farmwork prevents 
my attendance at this hearing. Our committee, composed of outstanding farmers, 
fruitgrowers, livestock and poultrymen, anticipated and forecasted the current 
depressed condition in agriculture 3 years ago. We now reassert our position 
on the farm price-support program. We favor restoring and maintaining the 
price-support program on basic crops at a firm level of 90 percent of parity. 
The farm price-support program should provide for sound, adequate, and 
equitable treatment for all segments of agriculture and for the authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to utilize parity production payments to farmers in 
combination with other improved methods of support and production controls. 
We disapprove of “flexible” price support since fair prices to farmers would 
accrue only under conditions of scarce supply. Scarce supply is not in the public 
interest, which is best served by ample supplies of farm commodities backed up 
by sufficient receivers properly handled. 

JOHN S. WATSON. 

The CHarrMan. The first witness representing the dairy industry 
will be Mr. James N. Fulmor, of Dixon, Calif. 

Will you give your name in full for the record and your occupation, 
please, sir! 


STATEMENT OF JAMES N. FULMOR, DIXON, CALIF. 


Mr. Futmor. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is James N. Fulmor, a milk producer of Dixon, Calif. I am 
here as an individual representing the California dairy industry. 

In the year and a half that has passed since the lowering of price 
supports the one word that best describes the dairy industry of Cali- 
fornia is that it is stabilized. Dairy farmers in California produce 
two types of milk: Grade A which is used for fluid milk and cream ; 
and grade B which is used for manufactured dairy products. Produc- 
tion of grade A has been on a rather uniform basis, pricewise; the 
last change statewide was in January of 1954. Grade A production 
has increased about 5%, percent in this period, while grade B produc- 
tion, or that milk in California which is produced entirely for manu- 
factured dairy products, has increased 1%o percent in the like period. 
These figures illustrate the small range of change in the overall dairy 
production picture in California. California, as you probably well 
know, is still experiencing an upsurge in population, which upsurge 
during the last year and a half amounts to about one-half million 
people. This population increase tends to relieve grade A producers 
of some of the penalty for having increased production. 

The penalty of grade A producers for producing above the level or 
amount that 1s needed in a given market for fluid purposes is to have 
their blend price, or the average price received for their entire produc- 
tion, lowered. An ever-expanding market, brought about by increased 
per capita consumption or by population increase, is one of the most 
certain ways of increasing returns to grade A producers. We pro- 
ducers here in California have had this population increase as a 
windfall as our population has increased from 6 to 12 million in the 
space of about 15 years. Some of the provisions in our California Milk 
Marketing Act have been helpful along this line; namely, the proviso 
that milk can only be purchased by contract between producer and 
distributor. Second, that each contract must state in pounds of milk 
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or pounds of butterfat the amount required to be delivered by said 
producer. It should be further noted that our State law does not 
guarantee to a producer a market for his milk; it is his responsibility 
to find a market. 

To this contract proviso must go some of the credit for keeping 
supply pretty well in line with production, for during the past year 
and a half production has only exceeded use by 12 to 14 percent. As for 
manufactured dairy products, California has been an importer of 
butter and hard cheese for many years. California does export in 
some quantities dried milk and condensed milk. Nationally, there is 
about 1 cow for every 7 people, while in California the ratio is approx- 
mately 1 cow to 14 Californians. However, our supply is much better 
than the figures indicate as California cows exceed the national aver- 
age of production by about 50 percent. 

Mention has already been made of our population increase as the 
easiest way of reducing surplus supplies of dairy products. ‘However, 
the dairy industry in California has for some years past carried on 
promotional, educational, and research programs, all of which have 
had as their primary purpose the securing of wider acceptance for 
all dairy products by all members of the family. During the 9 years 
of this statewide supervised activity, whose funds are entirely raised 
by the dairy industry, consumption of fluid milk has shown a steady 
increase. In addition to this activity, many of the marketing areas 
in California have raised additional funds to be spent locally in 
promoting grade A sales. These local spending units are about evenly 
livided between two groups, one of them raising their own funds 
under the general supervision of our Milk Control Act whereby all 
producers contribute equally, and the other groups organized on 
a purely voluntary contribution basis. These latter groups are sup- 
ported only by signers of their bylaws. And also operating in Calli- 
fornia are national producer and distributor groups with programs 
all promoting greater use of dairy products. The combined efforts 
of all these local and national groups no doubt have been contributing 
factors in making California’s dairy industry the stabilizing influ- 
ence that it has been in the economy of the State. 

A new factor affecting California’s dairy industry appeared at 
the national level in 1954. At that time Congress enacted legislation 
providing money for a special school-milk program. The rules and 
regulations set up by the USDA for administering this program dur- 
ing its first year of operation were such that many of our school 
districts in California failed to avail themselves of this opportunity 
for increased consumption of fluid milk. Consequently, we in Cali- 
fornia did not use our entire allotment of funds from the Federal 
Government during the first year of the program. 

However, due to changes in the USDA rules and regulations, we 
now find over 1,100 school districts participating where last year 
we had something less than 600 districts under the special milk pro- 
gram. Experience in the Los Angeles city school system illustrates 
the improvement in participation. Last year Los Angeles schools 
did not come under the special milk program. This year they are 
participating with remarkable results. During the first 15 days of 
this school year they sold well over 2 million bottles of milk to stu- 
dents. This was an increase of 64 percent over last year’s sales. At 
the same time, they changed from half pints to third quarts and this 
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accounts for an additional automatic increase of 3314 percent in 
volume of milk sold and consumed. California school administra- 
tors now face the $2,611,595 allotment from the Federal Government 
as being one which will be entirely used up by our school districts, 
and conceivably may be inadequate for covering the needs of the 
program for the full school year. This is, of course, fulfilling the 
hopes of those who designed the Federal legislation ‘providing the 
funds, and a continuation and expansion of this special school-milk 
program will obviously help to relieve the pressure on accumulating 
dairy products. Our school administrators trust that the interest 
of the Congress will continue the program, developing as it does 
the improved health habits of the school children not only in Cali- 
fornia but throughout the Nation. 

The general public’ is also using more milk per capita in California— 
during “the past 25 years consumption per ¢ ge has increased from 
92.3 quarts per year to 126.4 quarts per yea No one group alone 
could claim to have caused this increase. Rather, it is the result of 
good work, of preaching and telling the story of milk by many 
agencies such as our health departments at State, county, and local 
levels; dental associations, national, State, and local people; medical 
associations, national, State, and local levels; home economists such 
as American Home Economics Association; dietitians, such as the 
American Dietetics Association; school health groups; especially 
school nurses; parent-teacher associations; school food service associa- 
tions; and community health councils. The important nutrition edu- 

cation programs of these professional groups are aided and supple- 
niall by the work of our own agencies such as the California Dairy 

Industry Advisory Board. To these can be added, also, the good work 
by individual companies in brand advertising and all the other agencies 
interested in the welfare of the dairy farmer and the health of our 
people. 

No comprehensive view of the dairy situation in California could 
overlook the fact that it is generally recognized that grade A pro- 
ducers are faring better than grade B producers—two “facts tend » 
prove this beyond much doubt. One: approximately 4,500 grade A 
producers holding grade A shipping permits produce roughly two- 
thirds of all the milk produced from California’s 850,000 cows, while 
approximately 22,000 grade B producers produce the remaining one- 
third of California’s milk supply. The second point is that there is 
no change back from grade A to grade B where a grade A market is 
available; the movement is all in one direction—from grade B to 
grade A. These two facts stand out as irrefutable evidence of the 
value of our own California milk laws to the dairy farmers of our 
State. 

No one viewing our industry from a statewide basis could melp 
noticing some of the imbalances that do exist—producers in one sec 
tion claiming State-fixed minimum prices are too low to maintain 
them in their dairy business, while at the same time producers in 
other sections of the State are wanting to come into the grade A 
market and are willing to spend the $10,000 to $15,000 for facility 
improvements that such a changeover generally costs. 

Two problems in one confront the Congress on dairy products: 
What to do with accumulated stocks and what plan to adopt to avoid 
repeating the accumulating process. By now, many people in Govern- 
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ment are sure it’s much easier for Government to buy a given product 
that it is to sell or even give away the same product, either domesti- 
rally or in foreign countries. 

The immediate problem, then, is who shall handle the production 
that from time to time exceeds demand—industry or Government. 
Historically, this has been a function of industry—regardless of the 
commodity—food xroducts or manufactured articles, a pound of 
butter or an automobile. It is my belief that the Government program 
that disturbs this function—the handling of temporary surpluses— 
the least will, in the long run, be the most useful to our own dairy 
industry. From the statistics al evidence that can be obtained, we dairy- 
men in California are following the national pattern of making our 
own individual operations more economical by (1) resorting to bulk 
handling of milk, (2) installing pipeline milking machines, (3) green 
feed chopping of summer feed, (4) barn driers for making better 
winter hay, and (5) incree asing the size of our herd to reduce the unit 
labor cost. The above five points may not be a complete list, but that 
many of them have been adopted is borne out by the fact that in 1955 
over a like period in 1954 for which figures are available, production 
per cow continued to increase. 

It is my belief that no one can accurately state whether or not 
the grade B producers of California would favor high, rigid support 
for dairy products, generally considered 90 percent of parity, and 
the price tag that in all probability would quickly follow—namely, 
production allotments and/or marketing quotas. Grade B producers 
on a national basis now receive about 83 percent of parity. It could 
easily be that we dairy farmers in any program of retrenchment would 
fall back to a given prescribed minimum such as tobacco growers 
have done, where two-thirds of all the growers grow only the mini- 
mum acreage which is six-tenths of an acre per year. It is difficult 
tc fnagine ‘the personal inconvenience that would apply to a given 
dairy farm when fractions of a can of milk would be allocated to a 
farm, or when the dairy farmer had to reduce his production by any 
given percentage point. The end result from this situation would 
be a lessened farm income on that particular dairy farm and death 
to the cow holding the odd number for the given percentage reduc- 
tion. Neither of these situations, a lessened farm income or a reduced 
number of dairy cows, is in the public interest. 

Surely no dairy farmer ever had all the money that he desired 
for farm improvement; improvements on our farms are a continuing 
affair and our farms are always begging for more money. But as a 
rule a man, to be a successful dairy “farmer, must be a hard worker— 
and hard workers are always price-conscious of the things they buy. 
Whether or not the price tag on supports at 90 percent of parity 
would help our grade B producers by providing the increased farm 
income that many desire is questionable. The fact is that in Cali- 
fornia production has increased slightly, 1.6 percent and that some 
grade B producers are expanding while at the same time those with 
less economic units are seeing fit to go into other lines of agricultural 
production. Economics has a way ‘of its own of regul: ating produc- 
tion on our own individual farms. During the past year and a half 
no significant marketing changes—either grade A or B—have oc- 
curred, hence with these prices and under these economic conditions 
our industry has been a relatively stable one. 
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There is quite a general belief here in California that if the Fed- 
eral Government would adopt as favorable policy toward promoting 
the use of butter for our Armed Forces as they have toward making 
fluid milk available to them, then such a policy on a national basis 
could materially eat into our butter stocks with the resultant bene- 
fits bestowed upon our own people. This is a matter that this com- 
mittee could well look into and have the facts made available for 
dairy farmers the country over so that they might be seen and the 
figures evaluated. 

“Occasion: ally, headlines in our daily papers indicate a vast new 
field for the disposal of some of our surplus dairy products in some 
foreign country. We dairy farmers wonder if the Federal Govern- 
ment is giving all possible aid in the developing and promoting 
of every worthwhile project of this type. The development of such 
projects could be in the national interest as well as aiding and assist- 
ing our allies in maintaining a high level of nutrition among their 
peoples. 

No one need be told that the human stomach is relatively inelastic 
and that a greater use of this food or that means a corresponding 
decrease in some other food products. However, the 5 to 7 percent 
of production of dairy products above our current rate of consump- 
tion might disappear if all those segments of our society that touch 
the dairy industry could combine into what might be described as a 
giant promotional effort to increase dairy products consumption. 
Who would these people be? Bankers, storekeepers, machinery com- 
panies, Government employees, those touching the dairy industry at 
the county, State, and national level, and last but surely not least 
the dairy farmer and his entire household. The part the Federal 
Government could play in this program should be organizational. 
For if those of us who will receive the main rewards of the program 
are not willing to put our talents and whatever funds we can spare 
into such a drive then we should be willing to turn the reins of direc- 
tion of this great industry of ours over to those who will find the 
means to justify their ends. 

Our cows will keep on giving milk for sure. Ours is a stable indus- 
try. What to do about the trying situation of many dairy farmers 
bothers many people in public life, but the cow not at all. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to thank you and 
the members of your committee for coming here and letting me pre- 
sent a statewide picture of the dairy situation in California. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fulmor, I am glad to hear that at least one of 
your commodities is stable, according to your testimony. 

I wonder what effect the price on dairy products for export would 
be if you did not have price supports of some kind ? 

Mr. Futmor. It would be lower. 

The CHatRMAN. How is that? 

Mr. Futmor. It would be lower. 

The Carman. Certainly. 

So the grade B producers of milk, that is, those who have an excess, 
would certainly suffer; would they not? 

Mr. Futmor. To that extent. 

The CHairman. What percentage of your milk production do you . 
export from California to other States in the nature of dried milk, 
canned milk, or products of that kind ? 
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Mr. Futmor. I think our production of evaporated and condensed 
is only a small fr ae of our total production, and some of that, of 
course, is exported, as I stated. It is a small percentage. 

The CHArRMAN. When you say exported 

Mr. Futmor. Well, I meant exported and distributed to other parts 
of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

You do state though that you feel that except for the fact that we 
do have a price support program for milk and dairy products, your 
people might suffer more losses than they otherwise would if they did 
not have a price support program. 

Mr. Futmor. With price supports lower than they are today, that 
Is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Have you any advice to give us as to whether or 
not you want to continue the present program as now written or 
would you like to have it ¢ hated in any manner ? 

Mr. Futmor. It seems to me the present program as it now is func- 
tioning is accomplishing the purposes that it was intended to accom- 
plish, and that is to bring production more in line with our domestic 
needs. 

The Cuarman. That production has increased even under the 75 
percent of parity instead of 90? 

Mr. Fu_mor. Yes; our population, of course, has shown some in- 
crease at the same time. 

The CuarrMan. I am speaking nationwide. 

Mr. Futmor. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I think California is very fortunate in that its pro- 
duction seems to be in line with consumption requirements. But when 
you go to the Dakotas or Minnesota and Wisconsin you have a different 
picture there. 

Mr. Futmor. I think it is entirely necessary to look at our manu- 
factured dairy products on a national basis rather than a local basis. 

The CHArrMANn. Yes; are there any questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Fulmor. 

The next witness is Mr. Quist. 

Mr. Quist, will you give your name and your occupation, please? 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN J. QUIST, FRESNO, CALIF. 





Mr. Quist. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Alvin J. Quist. I am a dairyman in this Fresno area, oper- 
ating a dairy in this Fresno district. 

My family has been in the dairy business in California since 1906. 

I would like to make a few observations on the dairy business in 
this State and comment briefly on a few things that I think might 
be of some interest to you gentlemen on the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee. 

I believe my expressions on supports, the need for Federal funds 
for dairy research work, diverted acres, and foreign outlets for dairy 
products will reflect much of the thinking of a great segment of 

California’s dairymen. 

I feel this to be so because, as the vice chairman of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation Dairy Department, I have been in a position 
to follow and agree with the actions and policies developed by that 
group which represent so many of the producers. 
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First, let me say that I think Mr. Fulmor has very adequately sum- 
marized the California dairy situation and I think most of the dairy 
industry would concur in his statements. 

The CHarrMaAn. Now, at this point, may I suggest this: You ap- 
parently agree with the statements that has been made by Mr. 
Fulmor ? 

Mr. Quisr. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Have you anything new to add that would lead 
to the probable solution of the problem as you see it? If so, will you 
kindly confine yourself to that ? 

Mr. Quist. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Fulmor had quite a long statement. 

Mr. Quist. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. If all witnesses here today, 60 in number, were 
to be allowed that length of time, why, we might be here 2 or 3 days, 
and we can’t give you that much time however much we would lke 
to stay with you. 

Mr. Quist. I am certain, sir, that it will take me only 2 or 3 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Quist. First I want to say that we who are producers of dairy 
products in this State is that we recognize our responsibility in mar- 
keting our own products—we feel that there must be necessary re- 
serves of dairy products to insure an adequate supply of our health- 
giving products, but I believe that governmental efforts to dispose of 
the surpluses over the reserves should be a temporary rather than a 
continuing program. 

Continuing efforts are being made by dairymen in California, and 
throughout the United States, to fit their production to consumption 
needs, 

If the incentives of high supports are not used to increase the pro- 
duction of dairy products in California, this State’s increasing popu- 
lation will to a large degree use up our normal milk supply. 

Members of the Farm Bureau’s Dairy Department agreed in 1954 
that the lowering of the supports on dairy products from 90 to 80 
percent was the proper thing to do to cut down on the superabund- 
ances of milk, butter, cheese, and so forth, that would have been pro- 
duced under a 90 to 100 percent support program. 

Their decision to sanction this type reduction has, I believe, proven 
sound, today dairy products are all above support prices but are 
being produced in some moderation. 

The Milk Stabilization Act in California is operated on a price 
plan dependent on production of fluid milk and the costs of produc- 
ing manufacturing milk. We in California know that when a high 
price is set on milk more people go into the dairy business whether 
there is an outlet for their milk or not—when there is not a market, 
the result is surplus and the problem of disposing of same. 

I believe that a minimum amount of Government support is ulti- 
mately the best solution to the dairy problem, however, it appears 
that some support program is called for a few years yet and I be- 
lieve that in this adjustment period, flexible supports are preferable 
to high rigid supports. This is my conviction and I know that the 
Farm Bureau’s Dairy Department has not changed their position | 
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In the matter of a program for diverted acres, I feel that some lands 
are going to have to be taken out of production of the basic crops. 
A program of diverting acres can be beneficial to the national welfare 
if the practices are aimed at building the fertility in the soil—creat- 
ing a soil fertility bank. 

What the dairymen in California do not want to see happen (and 
which could happen if incentives induced new dairy produetiain) is 
to have these diverted lands go into forage crops for the sole purpose 
of raising more dairy animals. 

California dairymen would urge continued use of Federal funds 
to carry on and expand research work being done in the dairy field. 
There is still much work that needs to be done in farm management 
and animal disease and parasite control. Further development of 
efficient methods of producing and marketing dairy products will 
mean a greater net income to producers even though prices for dairy 
products are not raised to the consumer. 

Dairy folks believe there is a limitless opportunity for both Gov- 
ernment and private research in the field of developing new uses for 
animal products and byproducts. Dairymen are in the beef business 
to the extent of about 35 percent of this State’s slaughter, the profit- 
able disposition of tallow, hides, and so forth is important to their 
economy. 

There is still a great opportunity for research in the processing, 
handling, and merchandising fields of all dairy products. I believe 
that only a top quality product, handled as economically as possible, 
and sold with consumer need and appeal in mind will insure the future 
of the milk, butter, and cheese market. 

In a period of national prosperity I believe the Government of 
this Nation and the producers of animal products have a golden op- 
portunity to improve the eating habits of America’s citizens. The 
nutritive values of meats, milk, eggs, cheese, and so forth are recog- 
nized by those people who are in the public health field—now, when the 
people of this country have incomes that allow for the purchasing of 
the most beneficial foods, the point of their tending to their dietary 
needs and requirements should be stressed. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture could well work with all segments of the 
meat industry to doa real job of selling health through meat products 
and byproducts. 

Government and industry alike must continue to develop new mar- 
kets and marketing ideas for dairy products. We are convinced 
that we have a product that, in one form or another, should be used 
in larger amounts all over the world as well as here at home. 

Government assistance should be offered in every way to find and 
survey new markets for dairy products on the American continent 
and abroad—private capital in enterprise should be encouraged in 
these foreign markets and as few obstacles as possible put in the way of 
our American companies that want to process and sell our domestic 
raw material abroad. 

I believe that America’s products should be well represented at for- 
eign trade fairs and expositions and encouragement and assistance 
should be given by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies to private enterprises that might wish to 
participate in such projects. 
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I believe the United States Department of Agriculture and many of 
the other governmental agencies should be highly commended for their 
encouraging the use of milk products by Americans and the publicity 
they have given the vending and dispensing media of merchandising 
the dairy industry is gr ateful for this effort and cert: ainly hopes that it 
will continue. 

Comments on the meat phase of our dairy economy will be made by 
representatives of the California Farm Bureau Federation Livestock 
Department and other livestock organizations. 

I am sure they will express the “feelings of California’s dairymen. 

I want to thank you for listening to my rem: arks—the ideas of 
dairyman and the expression of the majority of California’s dairymen 
as expressed through the California Farm Bureau D: airy Department. 

Once again, we feel that if you gentlemen in the Government. will 
assist the dairy industry in seeing that research is carried on, that the 
merits of our products are known to all, that as m: iny outlets as pos- 
sible are available to us, both at home and abroad, that the Federal 
programs will not make for more production, then Americans will 
continue to exert every effort to ee their own problems and still 
retain as much of their independence as possible. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Quist. 

Will Mr. Hardie step forward, please. 

Will Mr. W. L. Smith and J. R. Kennedy sit in the front row here? 
I will call them next. 

Won’t you give your name in full and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD M. HARDIE, PRESIDENT, MILK PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, MODESTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Harpir. My name is Donald M. Hardie, a milk producer from 
Modesto, Calif. I am also president of the Milk Producers Associa- 
tion of Central California, a cooperative which engages in the manu- 
facture, processing, and sale of evaporated milk, powdered milk, cot- 
tage cheese, butter, fresh milk, ice cream, ice cream mix as well as 
other allied products. 

[ am also authorized to speak on behalf of a number of other coop- 
erative associations in the State of California, including the Challenge 
Cream & Butter Association which is by far the largest of its kind 
in the State. 

It is probably well to inform you that in California approximately 
70 percent of our milk production i is used for grade A purposes while 
approximately 30 percent is used for manufacturing purposes. Cali- 
fornia is the thind largest dairy State in the United States in a 
of cash farm income from milk, has the largest production per cow in 
the United States, and boasts the first two largest producing counties 
in the United States with Los Angeles County first and my home 
county, Stanislaus, second. 

We feel that we have a substantial stake in the success of the dairy 
business and that our voice should be heard in determining an admin- 
istrative policy. 

Particularly over the past 2 years the dairy farmers whom I repre- 
sent have been greatly concerned over the fact that their prices have 
dropped approximately 20 percent since 1952. They are also con- 
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cerned because of the knowledge that a good portion of this was caused 
by a reduction in parity from 90 percent to 75 percent which was made 
effective April 1, 1954. 

We recognize in part that the price decline was caused by the fact 
that even under the 90- percent program, the price to dairy farmers 
was actually less than the announced support level. 

When we have asked higher supports for the dairy industry we are 
constantly reminded of the fact that we can have the same treatment 
as the basic crops if we will accept production controls. We believe 
that everyone concerned with the dairy business is aware of the ex- 
ceedingly complex and difficult number of problems that would arise 
in administering a production control program. 

We also believe that nearly everyone concerned, including the De- 
partment of Agriculture, recognizes that even without production con- 
trols the difficulties involved in producing milk, including the labor 
problems, tend to hold production within manageable bounds. It is 
interesting to note that when we had 90-percent supports, the dairy 
surplus never exceeded 8 percent of a year’s production. In 1952 and 
1953 when prices were over 100 percent of parity we experienced a 
milk shortage. 

The real need of the dairy industry is stabilized prices at levels 
that will not only assure an adequate supply of high-quality milk, but 
a price that will give dairy farmers the purchasing power equivalent 
to that consistent with other segments of the national economy. 

The CHarrman. That is a very important question, and one for 
which we are seeking an answer. 

Have you a program to offer this committee whereby what you say 
there can be acomplished ? 

Mr. Harpe. I believe I have. 

The CuairmMan. I wish you would state it to us as soon as you can. 

Mr. Harvie. We believe that the agricultural policy has caused a 
constant decline in the income to dairy farmers as compared to other 
agricultural crops while at the same time the things that the dairy 
farmers buy have continued to increase, 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. It is not our desire to have 
milk prices supported at levels substantially higher than that of other 
agricultural commodities. We do believe however, that 75 percent 
of parity does not keep us in that equal position. 

To be equal with ther agricultural commodities we believe that we 
should be at the level or slightly above the average level of the basic 
crops in order to achieve a proper balance between the dair y industry 
and all agriculture. This can be justified because of the high labor 
requirements in the production of milk on a 7-day-a-week basis, and 
the increase in support levels can be made without resulting in an 
excess production for the same reason. 

We think that it is pertinent that we point out that the present 
parity formula for manufacturing milk has little meaning because it 
is subject to change by administrative ruling. Under the formula 
used by the Department of Agriculture, milk prices have remained 
the same while prices expressed as percent of parity get better and 
better. 

While parity is getting better and better, the dairy farmer gets 
less and less. "This is because the surplus caused by the curtailment 
of wartime demands will adversely affect the parity equivalent price 
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for the next 10 years unless some adjustment is made to stabilize the 
meaning of the word as expressed in dollars and cents paid to farmers, 

While the above statement points out some of the depressing con- 
clitions facing the dairy farmer and some of the cause for these con- 
ditions, we do not believe that our problem can be entirely solved by 
even the adjustments we have suggested. We would like to go on 
record as being in support of a self. help program for stabilizing the 
dairy farm prices. 

The self- help program as it is known was worked out by many 
dairy cooperatives which are members of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. The people whom I represent here today are also 
members of the National Milk Producers Federation. It is difficult 
for us to understand why the legislative bodies will not support a pro- 
gram that we as dairy farmers are willing to use as a means of lifting 
the 1 esponsibilities of sur pluses from the t: ¥ iver level. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture in 19°3 last supported prices at 
90 percent of parity, he requested the industr y to work out its own 
program for stabilizing prices. In the belief that he meant it, the 
self-help program was ‘developed. 

Most of the adverse publicity aimed at discrediting the price-sup- 
port program, regardless of the party in power, has been centered on 
the dairy industry . This has not made it easy to increase the con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products even though in spite of this, 
substantial progress has been made by the dairy industry, particu- 
larly and principally through the dairy farmers themselves. 

Dairy farmers are convinced that the support level Bt 75 percent 
of parity is too low for the good of the industry and the Nation. 

In this connection I want to point out that we opposed the drop to 
75 percent last year. We stated at that time that the proposed drop 
would not result in decreased milk production. Subsequent develop- 
ments have proved that we were right. Milk production has not de- 
creased. As a matter of fact, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture milk production in 1955 will exceed the record production in 
1954. 

The CHatrman. I stated that a while ago that I did not have the 
figures before me. 

But is it not a fact that under the so-called flexible price supports 
milk production has increased? Do you know to what extent? 

Mr. Harpre. I beg your pardon. 

The CuHatrman. Have you the figures? Can you give us the 
figures ? 

Mr. Harpre. I do not have the figures right here; no. 

The Cuatrrman. I now have them before me. 

The total milk production on farms increased from 1952 when we 
had the 90-percent support, it was 121,149 million pounds; in 1954 it 
was 123,502 million pounds; and this year it is estimated that it will 
be 123,500,000 and some odd pounds. 

Mr. Harpie. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Apparently the flexible price supports did not have 
the tendency of decreasing the supply of milk. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Harore, Since the dairy farmers represent 95 percent of the 
investment in the entire dairy business, including the processing and 
distribution facilities, it becomes apparent that their request for 
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stabilizing and handling surpluses of their own product should receive 
serious consideration. 

Under the self-help plan, dairy farmers would stabilize their own 
prices by buying the otherwise unmarketable sur pluses and disposing 
of them at home and abroad without the restrictions that it has in 
Government operations. The cost will be borne by dairy farmers 
themselves through the payment of a stabilization fee collected against 
all milk sold in commercial channels. 

The program would be operated by a 15-man stabilization board 
appointed by the President from nominees selected by the milk pro- 
ducers. It is only right that these nominees should be selected by 
milk producers since they are the ones who would carry the cost of this 
program and who represent the overwhelming investment in the 
business. 

A summary of the self-help plan has been developed by the National 
Milk Producers Federation which we feel may be helpful to the 
committee. This plan has been submitted to Congress as H. R. 2686 
(Westland), H. R. 3400 (Bow), H. R. 3483 (St. George), and S. 930 
(Mundt ). 

We believe that this legislation merits the support of this committee. 
Its adoption would be a forward step toward bringing about perma- 
nent improvement in the economic conditions of the dairy farmer 
outside of the influence of partisan politics, 

We know that you have presented a summary of this plan and 
we therefore forego attaching it to this report. We believe the self- 
help program would be a tremendous step forward in establishing 
the principle of free enterprise and nondependence upon the Govern- 
ment. 

We believe that the taxpayer would look upon such a program 
with wholehearted enthusiasm. We believe that it would encourage 
other segments of the agricultural economy to adopt a principle of 
sel f-dependence. 

It has been our desire to direct most of our attention to the pres- 
ent Agricultural Department policy regarding price supports and 
putting particular emphasis on the self-help program. We would 
like, however, to briefly point out that we, along with the National 
Milk Producers Federation representing dairy cooperatives, are 
vitally interested that section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
remains unimpaired and that effective import controls be provided. 

Since we believe that you have been given the supporting argu- 
ments on this subject, we only wish at this time to make sure that 
our support for these effective controls for section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Act be noted. 

We also wish to offer ovr commendation to the Congress for its 
foresightedness in authorizing $50 million for the last year and $50 
million for the current year for the special school milk program. 
The success of the program has already been established with the 
thousands of schools and schoolchildren participating in the pro- 
gram and with substantial increases in milk consumption by school- 
children during the school year. 

Where possible this program should be intensified in order to accel- 
erate the disposal of Commodity Credit Corporation’s stock, there- 
by hastening the day when dairy producers of this country will no 
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longer have hanging over them the price-depressing influence of 
Government- owned stocks. 

We would also like to join the dairy farmers of this country, rep- 
resented by the National Milk Producers Federation, for the enact- 
ment of necessary legislation to permit the operation of a program 
designed to increase the consumption of foods, particularly dairy 
roducts, among low-income families. 

We encourage Congress to authorize experimental programs by 
the United States Department of Agriculture to determine the feasi- 
bility of some type of family milk program. It is estimated that 
upward to 7 million persons would be eligible for a program of this 
type. 

On the basis of an additional 1 quart of milk per week per per 
son this could increase the consumption of fluid whole milk by 
upward of 700 million pounds of milk annually. 

We further wish to commend Congress for authorizing the use 
of Commodity Credit Corporation’s funds in the interest of expand- 
ing consumption of milk in our military establishments and in the 
facilities operated by the Veterans’ Administration. The continu- 
ation of this program is urged upon the Congress. 

When it is considered that some 2.5 million farm families in the 
United States derive all or the major part of their income from dairy 
cows, When dairying produces 19 percent of the gross national farm 
income, when we consider maint: Lining the tilth, health, and produc- 
tivity of the soil is unmatched by any other agricultural commodity, 
and when we consider that dairying is a major segment of agricul- 
ture, an agriculture to which less than 15 percent of our Nation’s popu- 
lation provides the food and fiber for all, 85 percent of our popula- 
tion is completely dependent on the 15 percent for being the best fed 
and clothed people in the world, it is difficult for us to understand 
why this segment of the economy of this Nation is placed in the pres- 
ent deplorable and depressed condition that now exists. 

We therefore urge upon you to take note and serious considera- 
tion of these facts and take steps at the most rapid possible pace to 
improve the economic status of the dairy industry. 

Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan. Just one moment. 

You_stated, I believe, or probably some other witnesses did, that 
when Mr. Benson took office in 1953 he reimposed the 90 percent 
parity support on dairy products; that is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Harprs. That is correct. 

The CHatrmMan. You also stated that he had asked farmers, dairy 
farmers, in the meantime, to try to help themselves in trying to dis- 
pose of more raw milk, fluid milk, and try to adjust their own busi- 
ness so that they could get along better. 

Now, what did the dairy farmers do during that period. Did 
they try to help themselves? Did they initiate any new methods 
whereby they could sell more raw milk or follow the suggestions 
made by Mr. Benson? 

Mr. Harpre. We, in connection—I speak directly for the coopera- 
tives—in conjunction with the other cooperatives, formulated this 
so-called self-help program. 

The Crarrman. I am getting to that. It was presented to the 
Congress ; was it not ? 
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Mr. Harvie, It was devised 2 years ago. 

The Cuamman. Do you call that self- -help? Let us go into that 

i little bit. We do not have time to go into it altogether, but how 
can you call a proposal self-help when you want the Government to 
put up half a billion dollars to promote the program ? 

Mr. Harvie. Only in the initial stage. 

The Cuamman. I understand, but half a billion dollars is quite 
a chunk of money; is it not ? 

Mr. Harpre. In order to get it rolling, to start it, we would have 
to have that first initial help. 

The Cuarrman. The amount of one-half billion dollars is just a 
little under what we have lost so far in the dairy business. 

When you say “self-help,” I think that you are still relying on 
the Government. And in addition to that, do you know that this 
board that will be created by this act would have legislative powers? 

Mr. Harpir. So far as the dairy farmer is concerned, it would have 
control of the milk; that is right. 

The CuatmrMan. Do you think that is fair—do you think it is fair, 
in other words, to transfer legislative powers from the Congress to 
a board to deal with milk? 

Mr. Harper. They would still be by appointment of the Executive. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but still they would have legis- 
lative powers. 

[I want to say this to you—this applies to all witnesses who will 
testify before this committee—that those who ask questions are not 
to be judged by the manner and method in which they ask them. I 
have always been of the belief that if one takes the affirmative and 
the other takes the negative, you might be able to draw out all of the 
facts. I am taking the negative on this, just to draw you out and to 
find out whether or not you ‘think it would be in line with our tradition 
to have a board appointed by the President of, say, 15, who would 
have the power of legislating with respect to anything affecting the 
production, the marketing, and related matters concerning milk. 

Mr. Harpe. I think it is fair, since they are dominated by the 
dairy producers themselves and with appointment from time to time 
as nominations will be made. It can be changed. If we are going to 
stand on our own feet, we are going to have to run our own business 
by our own people. That is the idea of the self- help program, to get 
out from under the administrative changes which depress our mi urkets. 

The Cuatrman. As I told you a moment ago, you are not standing 
on your own feet when you come to the Government and ask for a 
half-billion dollars to finance you. 

Mr. Harpie. We have to overcome this tremendous depressing 
amount of stock which is now held. And we have to have aid enough 
to get sti arted, I will grant you that. 

The Cuamman. This committee has heard from quite a few wit- 
nesses from other sections of the country in which it was stated that 
where the marketing agreements are in force—for instance, around 
Washington, D. C., and Maryland, and many other sections—the 
marketing agreements are working nicely. 

Do you think that we ought to create a board that may have the 
power to change this or affect those who are already satisfied with 
the program as it is being operated ? 

Mr. Harpre. For the ood of the whole, I do; yes. 
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The Cuarrman. You have a right to your opinion, of course. 

Have you anything else that you would like to add on this so-called 
self-help program ? 

Mr. Harpe. I think that we have, through the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, entered it in Congress. You have it. 

The CuHarrmMAn. We have it before us. I just wanted to refer to it 
for the benefit of the other witnesses here present. We thank you 
very much, Mr. Hardie. 

Mr. Harvie. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I will now skip down a few witnesses to hear from 
the cotton folks—Mr. W. L. Smith. Will you step forward, please, 
sir? 

Mr. SmirH. Would it be permissible to hear Mr. Kennedy first / 

The Cuatrman,. Yes, all right. 

Will you state your name in full for the record, and your occupa- 
tion, please? 


STATEMENT OF J. R. KENNEDY, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA COTTON 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, my 
name is J. R. Kennedy. I am here as a cotton producer, but I am 
also manager of the California Cotton Cooperative Association. I 
would not presume to tell the chairman anything about cotton, because 
he has forgotten more about cotton, perhaps, than I shall ever know. 

The CuatrmMan. That is very complimentary. You would be sur- 
prised how little I know about how it is marketed and how to draft 
a law that will be acceptable to all of the cotton people. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would be a herculean task, and you asked last 
night if we had come complaints about our commodities, that we 
offer some remedies, and, Senator, I have some proposals to offer. 

The CHatrmMan. Fine; we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. The American cotton farmer is faced with increasing 
competition from synthetic fibers in the domestic market and from 
synthetic fibers and lower prices of cotton in foreign markets. 

The consumption of cotton does not respond as rapidly nor in the 
same degree to price changes as do some other agricultural products. 
While the effect of price on consumption of cotton for the long range 
and in the export market is extremely important, the whole subject 
has so many facets, and is so highly controversial, that it can best 
be dealt with by the Congress. 

The effect of price on consumption of cotton has not been faced 
realistically until the board of directors of the National Cotton 
Council authorized and directed such a study be made. 

We do not find any studies made on the effective price of this, or 
some of the other commodities bothering us. So we have been work- 
ing in the dark, so far as what effect price has on consumption. We 
could not find it in the Department of Agriculture or any place. 

The figures are now being rechecked and I am assured the results 
will be published before the end of the year. As a member of the 
industrywide committee on the future of the National Cotton Council, 
I was privileged to hear this report on September 16 and 17 in Memphis, 
Tenn. The results were truly amazing and confirmed my belief that 
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some method of approach other than price alone must be applied to 
our cotton problem if it is to be solved or even alleviated. 

With production costs and yields of the recent past, only a small 
percentage of cotton farms show a good return, and less than one-half 
show returns commensurate with the capital invested and risks in- 
volved. The remaining half of the production shows very minor 
returns or actual losses. This is the situation at present prices. To 
reduce costs that would permit lower prices usually means, among 
other things, increased yields, which further intensifies the supply 
proble m. 

Some uses formerly held by cotton could not be regained regardless 
of price, but most of those we now hold could be retained and expanded 
and new uses could be found if we use sufficient imagination, research, 
and funds. 

It is out of the question for the American cotton farmer to compete 
pricewise today in some markets—for example, those taken over and 
held by jute and paper—or with foreign-grown cottons that had a 
chance to become established during recent years when our own self- 
induced shortage of cotton resulted in high world prices during the 
Korean conflict. 

The American cotton farmer was exhorted, cajoled, and entreated 
by our Department of Agriculture and many Government and in- 
dustry officials to increase cotton production during the Korean con- 
flict because of the urgent need. Farmers responded to this appeal 
and to the price stimulus by taking out pastures and replacing other 
crops with cotton and by putting new land into cultivation, buying new 
machinery and irrigation equipment without the fast tax writeoff 
provisions afforded industry under similar circumstances. If the 
farmers had been able to obtain an accelerated tax writeoff on these 
expenditures for this increased production, they would be in better po- 
sition to compete pricewise today. ‘This is a very serious competitive 
disadvantage. 

To compete directly with cotton grown in foreign countries would 
require a price so low that it would pauperize the cotton farmers. The 
mere announcement by our Department of Agriculture that certain 
qualities of cotton would be sold from CCC stocks at world prices 
had the effect of depressing world prices to a point that borders on 
the ridiculous. Foreign exporting countries have already retaliated 
with various types of subsidies, by cutting export taxes, devaluation 
of currencies, and other devices which have already made it practically 
impossible for us to move our CCC cotton at any price. Perhaps the 
end result has been attained already if lower prices. is the answer, 
but without our having actually disposed of a single bale of cotton. 
Recent advices from the State of Sinaloa, Mexico, verify this because 
the price to growers—about 22 cents per pound—has sunk below cost 
of production. 

The American cotton farmer has made significant progress in lower- 
ing cost of production during the past 10 years, but he has increased 
yields per acre almost 60 percent in the process. There is a point 
below which he cannot reduce costs because of fixed overhead, rent, 
minimum wage levels, and his necessity of buying most of the goods 
and services used in his production in a tariff-protected market. 
Tariffs eliminate price competition of the very kind that cotton 
farmers are asked to meet in selling their production abroad at world 
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prices. How can an individual cotton farmer with limited produc- 
tion capital, land, equipment, and organization be expected to com- 
plete pricewise with foreign-grown cotton, when great industries with 
adequate capital, the best possible management and direction, effi- 
ciency, and automation must have tariff protection ? This is not to 
imply that tariff protection is not needed in the United States. It is 
absolutely necessary to protect our American workmen, business and 
industry, and eotton farmers against pitifully low wages and standards 
of living in certain foreign countries. 

Cotton exports, both in the raw state and as yarn and finished 
goods, are absolutely essential to a prosperous and stable cotton indus- 
try. Implementing the export of raw cotton and manufactured cotton 
goods, then, is as surely an obligation of government as the imposi- 
tion of tariffs. 

It has been shown that the individual cotton farmer cannot be ex- 
pected to compete pricewise for foreign markets even though he must 
have them to prosper. 

What, then, can the American cotton farmers do about the domestic 
market that makes up about three-fourths of our total market? They 

ean provide funds under appropriate legislation to intensify and ex- 
wari research and promotion so that more cotton can be consumed 
at a price that is profitable to the farmer. 

We must find every available means to increase cotton consumption 
and do so as rapidly as possible. The two great avenues open, that are 
in no way controversial, are through research and promotion as so 
ably demonstrated by the National Cotton Council. 

Funds for extensive research and promotion must be adequate and 
quickly available. To raise such funds it is proposed that legislation 
be enacted that would permit each farmer, if he so chooses, to pay a 
moderately realistic penalty for acreage above his normal allotment 
and that such penalties be paid into a fund to be used by the National 
Cotton Council for research and promotion. Since this is a plan to 
raise funds for such purposes, penalties should be realistic and not 
punitive. It is proposed that the penalty be 5 cents per pound on 
the first 5-percent increase in acreage, assessed and collected in the 
same manner as is now done through the county ACS offices. 

The CHarrman. What would you do with the excess cotton that 
would be produced on which you would collect a penalty of 5 cents? 

Mr. Kennepy. I have analyzed what the probable excess produc- 
tion would be. And I know of 2 or 3 uses that we could put the cotton 
to we think very quickly, that would take up that by using some of 
this money. 

The Cuatrman. Would it not aggravate the situation by permitting 
the farmer to grow more and simply collect the penalty from him and 
let that cotton be marketed with other protected cotton ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I think that you would not have over one- 
quarter of a million bales produced under this program, which add 
about $40 a bale, which this penalty would figure out, which would 
give a fund of $10 million. 

The CuatrMan. Even a quarter of a million bales, you know, would 
probably affect the market in some way. It does not take much over 
and above the consumption requirement, you know, to lower the prices 
of any commodity. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That is very true, but the Senator very well knows, 

and so do I, since I come from that part of the country, that you 
can get a shower at the right time, or (ill an extra weed or two, and 
influence the production of half a million bales one way or another. 
This is minor compared to what weather can do. 

The CuarrmMan. You would have both in your case. 

Mr. Kennepy. Maybe you would chance the weather when it was 
bad. 

The CHarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Kennevy. For each additional 5- percent increase the penalty 
would be increased by 2 cents per pound. This would make the pro- 
duction from the first 5-percent increase yield $25 per bale. The 
second 5-percent increase would yield $35 per bale, the third 5-percent 
increase $45 per bale, the fourth 5-percent increase $55 per bale, and 
the fifth 5-percent increase $65 per bale. So if a cottongrower in- 
creased his acreage by 25 percent, the average penalty on the increased 
production would be at the rate of $45 per Sete In order to prevent 
planting beyond a 25-percent increase for any individual the penalty 
could be increased to 50 or even 75 percent of the support price. 

The penalty would apply only to the increase over the normal annual 
allotment, but no part of the production from such farms would be 
eligible for price supports. Further, no increase in acreage history 
would be earned by the individual, the county, or the State through 
such additional allotments. 

The reason for suggesting limiting the increase to a maximum of 

5 percent is to gu: :rantee that the produc tion from such increases be 
hel to reasonable limits. At the same time, in order to create a 
sufficient fund there must be an opportunity to do so that fits each 
individual grower’s farming and marketing situation. Most growers 
probably would not increase acreage because of the cost and the loss 
of price-support privileges. Other growers, and they will be found 
in all parts of the Cotton Belt, may elect to pay the penalty on a small 
percentage increase for various reasons. This increase may run all 
the way from 1 percent up to the maximum of 25 percent. 

While there is no way of predicting accurately what the increase 
would be under this plan, it may reasonably be assumed that 75 per- 
cent of the growers would not give up support prices and would not 
participate. The remaining 25 percent could then be figured at an 
average increase of 10 percent, which would produce about 250,000 
bales. At an estimated average penalty of $40 per bale, this volume 
would produce a fund of around $10 million. 

With such a fund, research and promotion could be stepped up 
somewhat commensurate with that of competing synthetic fibers and 
nothing else, including price, stands as much chance of accomplishing 
this and making for a prosperous cotton economy. 

The Cuarrman. You spoke of a program, a price-support pro- 
gram. Could vou be more specific and tell the committee whether or 
not your association desires the present price-support program or a 
return to the rigid price-support program as passed by the House of 
Representatives? As you know, and for the benefit of the people 
present, we have before our committee in the Senate today a House 
bill which would have the effect of restoring 90 percent of parity price 
supports. Some of us thought when this bill came to us from the 
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House that it might be best to await the hearings that we are now con- 
ducting, in order to possibly find something new to put in the bill. 
Then too, we might have a better chance of having a price-support 
program improved by getting the views of the farmers all over the 
Nation. I would like to have your views as to flexible as against rigid. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would not presume to speak for the farmers of our 
organization, because they have their own ideas on that. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think? 

Mr. Kennepy. My own idea is that we have over a period of time to 
get the price of cotton down somewhat by increasing efficiency and 
promoting yields, because present costs are such that we cannot take 
very much of a decrease at this time. Under our present law, we do 
come down next year unless new legislation is provided, because of our 
supply problem. 

The CuHarrman. Would you advocate the 90 percent ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not advocating any certain percentage, Sena- 
tor. I merely brought out in this that price did not affect the use of 
cotton to a very great extent, and that we must use some other means 
for getting cotton consumed. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand it, the effect of this so-called 
flexible price-support program, it is to bring 100 percent of parity at 
the market place. You have heard that expression oftentimes ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. We will never do it in the case of cotton. 

The Cuatrman. I realize that, but the point I wish to ask you is 
this, if at 90 percent you cannot produce cotton to sell on foreign mar- 
kets, how would you expect to sell the cotton if the price received by 
the farmer were 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I would not expect to be able to do so at all. With 
the production under way, that is already under way all over the 
world, we cannot compete with their labor. 

The Cuamman. In other words, it would be more difficult to sell 
cotton if the farmers were getting 100 percent of parity than if they 
got 90 percent, is that not true? 

Mr. Kennepy. It would just intensify it by 2 or 3 or 4 cents a 
pound, that is correct. We have letters in our association from all 
over the world, commenting on this sale of Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation cotton, they tell us that they can buy foreign cotton cheaper 
than at any price we will offer and they buy it in their own currency, 
so they are not interested. 

The Cuarrman. As I tried to point out last night to an audience in 
this very room, we have been spending quite a lot of money abroad 
assisting people to grow better cotton, more cotton, more rice, more 
of everything. I pointed out that has had some effect on our own 
markets, has it not? 

Mr. Kennepy. It has had a great effect. And I agree with you 100 
percent. Let us start taking care of our own people at home. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you thoroughly. Senator Kuchel 
desires to ask a question. 

Senator Kucner. What percentage of the cotton which is raised in 
California would you estimate is sold in the market place? 

Mr. Kennepy. Practically all of it. There is actually a shortage 
of the kind of cotton that we produce in California. I think the Com- 
modity Credit stocks of California cotton at the end of last season 
from the 1954 crop was about 27,000 bales. 
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Senator Kucuer. You have mentioned here the effect on the world 
market of an announcement by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Department of Agriculture of certain qualities of cotton to be 
sold at world prices. Is there any way specifically that the Govern- 
ment by legislation could assist in disposing of the American cotton 
surplus on the world market at a world price ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is very difficult. It could not be accomplished 
over night, because it would merely shift the inventory of cotton from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks to our foreign people, and 
then, in turn, the foreign producers. They have no way to finance 
large volumes of cotton, so they would take whatever price they could 
get and fill up that gap, and we would not sell any more then until we 
took another one of those plunges to give cotton away, we will say. 

Senator Kucuet. Is it not true that a great portion of the answer to 
the farm problem and here specifically the cotton supply, lies in a re- 
cap of a reasonable portion of the world trade, so far as cotton is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Kennepy. We much have a portion of the world trade to exist, 
but cotton, Senator, has done something for itself, beginning in 1939, 
when the National Cotton Council was established. We have in- 
creased the consumption of cotton 50 percent. We have done it in 
particular uses. We have actually lost ground in industrial uses. 
Those are the ones that we expect to apply chemistry and many other 
things to in an attempt to regain some of — We have almost 
doubled our ¢ onsumption of cotton in certain area 

Senator Kucuen. Has there been, in your eplattohi any effect on 
cotton production outside of the United States by reason of our sup- 
port legislation here in this country ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a question that is very easy to answer and a 
very difficult one to see through. ‘The greatest impetus to our produc- 
tion of cotton came following our cutting down acreage in 1950, with 
the bad crop we produced less than 10 million bales. Then the Korean 
War came along. We were short of cotton. Our cotton was fixed at 
a ceiling of 45 cents a pound, which is extremely high. It is too 
high. But cotton in Mexico went to 90 cents a pound at that time. 
When we have a shortage of cotton in this country, foreign cottons go 
much above ours in price. When we have a general oversupply of 
cotton in the world, then the foreign people stay “just enough below our 
price to take the market from us. Whatever price we offer to sell at, 
they will come in a little bit lower and take the market. That cotton 
must get into consumption before we can sell any. 

The Cuatrman. Well then, Mr. Kennedy, you do not see any hope 
for the cotton farmers here unless we can produce cotton cheaper than 
they can in foreign fields, or unless we use the same gadget that they 
use in subsidizing cotton for foreign sales? 

Mr. Kennepy. Exactly, Senator. The figures that are now col- 
lected show that we cannot compete pricewise with 10 cents-an-hour 
labor. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Kennedy, there was one question that I would 
like to ask you in the light of the question asked by Senator Kuchel. 
We have a bill before Congress today of which I am the sponsor. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am familiar with it. 

The CHarrman. That bill suggests that whatever price supports 
be provided we ought to encourage the production of salable staple. 
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The way that some of us think that could be would be instead of mak- 
ing the support price applicable to seven-eighths cotton, to make it 
applicable to inch cotton. What do you think of such a plan? 

Mr. Kennepy. If the discounts below inch were severe enough, it 
would have some bearing, but with total agriculture in the south in 
a precarious condition for markets, it has been traditional that cotton, 
regardless of its price, has either made them more or lost them less 
than any other crop. So you do not actually reduce the production 
of cotton by lowering the price, that is, immediately. 

The CHarrman. Of course, when I suggested that we encourage 
the production of salable cotton, that is cotton that you have a market 
for, as we have in good cotton of California, would it not be possible 
to make your price support pattern such as to encourage cotton, such 
as Senator Kuchel has spoken of here, that is readily salable and make 
the price of the lower-grade cotton so cheap that it would discourage 
the production? If it were produced, then the cheap cotton could pos- 
sibly find a price in foreign markets to compete with the cottons 
abroad ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I have thought from the beginning that that was 
an excellent idea. To tell you how it is reacting today, our high- 
grade cotton that has been ginned up to this point has brought from 
$15 a bale over the support price. You know very well it is selling 
below the support price in many other parts of the country, and the 
idea is excellent. 

The CuarrmMan. The manner and method of doing it is up to us. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, up to the Congress. 

The CHatmrMan. Are there any further thoughts that you would 
like to add ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask a question. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Hacen. When these foreign producers of upland cotton pro- 
duce it, can they produce a quality cotton? 

Mr. Kennepy. We have sent our technicians abroad and our seed, 
until they are producing the same kinds of cottons we are today. 

Mr. Hagen. One more question. Could cotton be handled on the 
basis of some international agreement, such as wheat is handled—has 
any thought be given to that ? 

Mr. Kennepy. They have attempted to work that out, but they 
cannot get the other countries in on it. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Congressmen and Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Is Mr. Smith available now ? 


STATEMENT OF W. L. SMITH, BUTTONWILLOW, CALIF. 


Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is W. L. Smith, 
and I own and operate a 600-acre range along with one of my sons 
and my son-in-law. 

My statement will not be very long, because I think when I asked 
Mr. Kennedy be heard first, he has stated a lot of the things we have 
to say. 
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In the interest of saving time, I just want to make a few remarks 
on what I feel should be done or how I think we should be supported 
until something better than we have got has been worked out. 

I might be quite a rugged individualist, but I can remember when 
we did not have any farm program, we did not have any price sup- 
ports or any surplus. I can ‘recall all of that. But things have 
changed since that day and have made it necessary for us to do things 
that we did not do at that time. 

What I want to say here now is that I am particularly interested— 
I am speaking for myself now—and, I think, too, knowing my farm 
people the way I do, in the cooperative we are in—very close to them— 
that probably there are a great many will express the same thing— 
we are very much interested to see this cotton—we are e speaking of it 
principally now—is moved on the world market, so that we do not 
accumulate these big stocks under the Government. 

I also am very much interested in trying to help ourselves just as 
much as possible. 

A man said to me the other day on the shoeshine stand, “What is 
= Government going to do for the farmers next year?” 

said, “You mean, you and I?” 

ia this shoeshine man, is that what you mean, each one has a vote. 

He said, “Well then, what are we going to do for ourselves?” 

That kind of appealed to me, because he did not mean it that way 
exactly, nevertheless that is my felling that we try to do something to 
help ourselves. 

The Cuarrman. Can you give us some idea what those things are? 
Weare all in favor of moving as much as we can abroad. What is your 
plan to do that? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I think Mr. Kennedy gave you the plan we talked 
of before as one plan. I cannot tell you exactly ‘the plan, but there has 
been the two-price system talked up for years. It might be one. It 
will come up again this year. Maybe that will do it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you favor the two-price system ? 

Mr. Smrrx. Well, Ido not know that I understand it well enough 
to favor it. The way I understand the deal, it is meant to move some 
of our cotton from surplus and sell it on the world market. 

If we do that 
The Cuarrman. Of course, that is the problem. You know, there 
isa lot of cotton on hand. Wecan move it, but the question is, Do you 
want to give it away or further depress prices on world markets? 
As one witness said, if you sell it to foreigners it would certainly 
depress the markets, so that it would have an effect on our own do- 

mestic pr ices; would it not? 

Mr. Smirn. That is why I do not want to say for sure that is the 
thing todo. Those things have to be studied. 

The Cuatrman. I suppose that you want to let the Members of Con- 
gress do that; is that your idea? 

Mr. Suir. Well, i guess, perhaps, if you get all of the informa- 
tion you have, we do leave it to you to work it out the best you can. 
You are our representatives back here. 

On the self-help deal, as I say, I am very much for that, and we 
grow several crops at home on our ranch, the same as others, and only 
1 or 2 of them that is making any money on it this year. For instance, 
I grow cotton at home, and I grow beets and alfalfa seed, sudan 
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grass seed. I can say truthfully, that there is practically 1 or 2 of 
them that you can do all right, but you have to have a big production, 
and be a very pretty efficient operator in your operation to make both 
ends meet right now. 

The Cuarrman. I think it was brought out that the California 
cotton moved in channels of trade without too much difficulty. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. How much do you think the California cotton 
would have sold for except for the support prices ? 

Mr. Smirn. How much do I think it would have sold for ? 

The CHarrman. How much do you think the California cotton 
would have sold for except that we had a support price? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, the only way I couid answer that is that it is a 
cotton which seems to be what the trade requires. It would drop 
more than the other cotton would; I do not know how sys more. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, it would have brought more. I understand 
that because of the better quality of cotton, but the question I am 
asking you here is if we would have no support price whatever on 
cotton, with the maraket as filled as it is, how much do you think the 
California cotton would have sold for? 

Mr. Smrru. I might say this, Senator, I do not know how much, 
but I think it probably would have been so low that there would have 
been a lot of it killed off. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you. 

Mr. Smrrn. That is for sure. 

The Caatrman. All right. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, the thing I am interested in, too, is this change 
we have that is not too drastic and not too quick, and not done too 
suddenly, because we have been a number of years working out this 
kind of a program, and we cannot get out in 1 or 2 years; so while 
this thing is being adjusted, and we try to get on a self-supporting 
basis and bring our prices down where we can sell it on the world 
market, we have to have some protection so that we will not at least 
lose our farms and everything like that, because there are too many 
other people in on the farm. They call it a subsidy, and those things 
have a technical name and do not sound right. 

So we just simply have got to be care ful that we do not get things 
down too low during this change so that we cannot make it. 

Now, there are things we know that are not going to come down. 
Labor is not coming down, taxes are not coming down, the sy are going 
the other way, and there are a lot of us in our operations now who 
have done almost everything we can mechanically. I will give you 
an example of something. Some of the boys know it is true. ; 

The other day we pic ‘ked 35 bales of cotton with 2 cotton-picking 
machines. It would have taken 175 men that day to have picked 
that cotton by hand. 

Just to give you a little idea about the mechanization, this mecha- 
nization deal, the 2 men, 1 handling the trailer—8 men picking—and 
the son hauled it to the gin. 

Now, we have gone to other things, too, in the same way in the 
course of operation. In every way we have gone pretty near as low 
as we can go. But there are some of those things we cannot get 
arotyd when it comes down to two blades or anything of that kind. 

64440—56— pt. 4 
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So there is a limit as to how we can grow these crops. 

Sure enough, they say you can do it cheaper, but again there is 
a limit for the prices I have to pay for what I buy. 

The CHarrkMAN. Would you be able to tell us the average cost of 
picking cotton in California, a pound ? 

Mr. Smtru. Well, there is some little difference in pickers, I think. 
But, of course, you can take your hand-picking right now, I think 
most of the prevailing price is $8. In fact, I am not too sure about 
that. I am only saying that I see it on signs because I do not pick 
cotton by hand, only around the end of the row, and we alw: ays have 
to pay 50 cents a hundred for picking that at the end. 

But your 1,500 and 1,400 pounds a bale at $3, is $42 to $45, and the 
man to weigh it, and then haul it to the gin, it is going to take you 
about $55, pretty close to that. 

The CHarrMANn. For what? 

Mr. Smirw. By hand, to pick that bale of cotton, haul it to the gin. 

The CHarrMANn. $55? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

The Cuarman. How much would it cost you if you had mechani- 
zation, the average through mechanization, machine picking? 

Mr. Smrrn. Well, I still say I can pick the cotton for $20 a bale. 

The CHAIRMAN. An right. 

Mr. Smiru. Maintain my machine from year to year. 

The Carman. $20 a bale as against $55 by hand? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. What would become, under those conditions, of 
the little fellow who cannot buy a machine? 

Mr. Smiru. He can rent one. There are plenty of them around 
doing custom work. 

The CHarrMan. Well, there may be some areas in the country where 
they cannot even rent them, and they are too poor to even buy them. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, I do not know that in our area. You can 
rent plenty of them. 

The Cuarrman. You folks in California do things in a big way. 
We do not do it the same way in Georgia or Al: ibama or other parts 
of the country. [Laughter. | 

But don’t you think that the cost to the small farmers of $55 as 
against $20 for mechanization would be such a vast difference that it 
might put the little fellow out of business ? 

Mr. Surru. Of course, this being in California, as you speak about 
now, all I think of—I say all I think of, I realize there are other small 
growers—but even the little small grower, we have a few of them with 
5 or 10 acres, not too many, why, he can get a machine, too, and pick 
it. 

SoI donot know. I would not want to answer that from a national 
standpoint. 

The Cuarrman. You would not know that? 

Mr. Smiru. No, I would not know that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Is there anything else you would like 
to say? 

Mr. Smiru. No, I think that is all. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of testifying. 

The CuarrMaNn. You are welcome, Mr. Smith; we are glad to have 


you, sir. 
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All right, let us see if we can get a little testimony from rice grow- 
ersnow. Mr. George Lodi, and then Mr. Alioto. 

Will you step forward, please and come to the front seat so that 
we can call you and when we call you you will be close by. 

All right, sir. Will you give your name in full for the record and 
your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE LODI, PRESIDENT, RICE GROWERS 
COOPERATIVE, ARBUCKLE, CALIF. 


Mr. Lopt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman ‘and gentlemen of the committee, my name is George 
Lodi. I ama rice farmer operating a rice farm in the northern part 
of California. 

I operate a ranch that I own of my own; and in addition I farm 
some acreage that I rent. 

[ am also president of the Rice Growers Cooperative, an organiza- 
tion that is interested in and owned by growers themselves, and in- 
terested in the processing and the distribution of rice, and have been 
« rice grower for approximately 30 years. 

[ welcome the opportunity of presenting to you distinguished gen- 
tlemen this morning—I am very happy to see our own Senator Tom 
IXuchel with us, and greetings to you, Senator Kuchel, and our neigh- 
boring Senator from our neighboring State, Senator Bible, to our 
Congressmen Hagen and Sisk, I am very happy to see you gentle- 
men here participating in the discussion, because you have been the 
recipients of some correspondence that has been brought before you 

showing the attitude and feelings of rice growers. 

It is my understanding, Sen: ‘ator, that it was your desire to have 
presented to you this morning the feelings of growers themselves. 

[ might say to you that though I may be interested i in a marketing 
organization, that it was agreed by all assembled rice growers that I 
pr esent the views of these assembled rice growers. 

It was quite flattering to me to have them exhibit their confidence 
in me; they felt that I would express an unbiased point of view, and 
give to you the benefit of their deliberations and their discussions. 

The CHarrMan. Now, for the record, would you be able to tell us 
what percentage of the rice production of California you represent ? 

Mr. Lopr. This was a selected group that assembled at a meeting at 
West Sacramento on the 28th of last month, representing the rice- 
producing area from Kern County in the south to Butte County on 
the north, and in that group there were approximately 40 growers. 

Now, these gentlemen were selected by local groups to speak for the 
local areas, and I think that I can honestly say that practically a 
hundred percent of the rice industry was represented. 

Now, there may be—as you understand, Senator, there are certain 
personal differences of opinion. 

The CHamrman. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Lopt. Which have come out of these discussions and delibera- 
tions, and many phases, but all phases of the distribution of rice were 
discussed at this meeting, and statistics were scanned to some extent, 
some of the reports that were given to the congressional committees 
in the past, and some of the conditions and situations that existed in 
our distributing areas were also discussed. 
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Now, the recommendations were probably broken down into pos- 
sibly two phas ses of suggested recommendations to overcome our 
proble ms. 

‘The first one was thinking of the immediate problem that we have, 
and they felt very definitely that the mechanics of the Agricultural 
Act do not spell out fully the requirements that are needed in the 
distribution of rice. 

They feel very definitely that these allotments and quotas should 
be based on a variety basis. 

Senator Kucuen. On a what basis? 

Mr. Lopi. On a variety basis, Senator. 

As you know, we do have different var leties of the commodity, and 
they are quite distinct and quite different in their own brands. 

The CHairman. When you speak of a variety basis, do you mean 
rice that is readily salable, more so than others, or just exac ‘tly what 
do you have in mind? 

Mr. Lopt. Senator, I am not speaking of it in that particular tone. 
| am speaking of designating it, short grain or japonica type rice as 
compared to our long grains, your Texas patna, your mediums, and 
such as that. 

The Cuarmman. What would the salability of the basis that you are 
talking about now have? 

Mr. Lop. The salability? Why, the reason that they came up with 
that conclusion is the salability is—the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is not burdened with any of the short-grain varieties. 

The short grained variety of rices have had and enjoyed a ready 
market, and they have—they are not in the surplus pool. The surplus 
pools are rices of other varieties, and we feel that the short grain 
variety market is being penalized, that it is being restricted from 
ging into not only the domestic movement, what its proportionate 
share is in the domestic market, but also the export market. 

I want to say to you on that phase of the export market, Senator, 
that we feel that we can compete in the export field. It may be a little 
bit different than the cotton people field, but on price we are not 
expecting the high support pr ice on the export market. 

The Cuarrman. Could California grow the kind you say, the short 
grain, and dispose of all of it? 

Mr. Lopt. We have in the past. 

\s I say, up until the present time, there has not been a bag of the 
short-grained variety turned over to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The Cuarrman. Under the present law is there any inhibition, are 
you planting the quota or whatever acreage allotment is made, either 
on a produce or acreage basis? Would there be anything in the way 
to prevent you from planting that which you can readily sell? 

Mr. Lopr. Well, Senator, they are very emphatic in recommending 
to you that the ¢ ‘alifornia acreage, at least, be not reduced any fur- 
ther, and they feel confident that that production on that acreage 
can be disposed of. 

We feel very confident that this 1955 production, which is probably 
one of the largest of supplies that we have enjoyed for many years, 
we feel quite confident that if we are given at least the cooperation of 
the Government agencies in support, in southeast Asian markets we 
can dispose of it. 
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We dislike to hear statements from our attachés, and such other 
representatives that we may have in the Asiatic markets that they 
are recommending not only to the different nations in which they are 
serving, but also to even our own military personnel that they pur- 
chase their rices in the southeast Asian countries that have the surplus. 

The CuammaNn. Well, of course, that is a position taken by the 
State Department, to a large extent. 

It has been my judgment throughout that the State Department 
ought to try to take care of the domestic producers here rather than 
foreign producers. 

Mr. Lopr. I think we are quite in accord with that, Senator. 

The CuHarrMan. I just returned from Southeast Asia; I was in 
Burma, I was in Thailand, and they have a tremendous surplus of 
rice, and they desire that we keep out of their markets. I presume 
that is what is causing the State Department to take the position that 
unless we leave that market to the Asiatic producers we may have 
to give them more money to keep them afloat, that is, economic aid 
money. 

Mr. Lopt. But, Senator, these ricegrowers here are rather realistic 
operators, to some extent rugged individualists, and they recognize 
that the total of the United States production is an insignificant per- 
centage, of 2 percent. 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Lopr. And there is a great feeling in their minds as to what 
effect that small percentage will have on the world market. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

You would be surprised to know what the State Department feels 
about it. 

Mr. Lopr. That is the disturbing part of it. But we wonder to what 
extent we are going to be subjected to the philosophy of the State 
Department. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lopr. Now, further, Senator, agricultural commodities, at least 
on the west coast here, have over the years, to my knowledge at least, 
enjoyed not only in the rice business but also commodities, have en- 
joyed an export mi arket which is lost to them at the moment. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lop1. And which is necessary to California, at least. 

The CHarrman. Yes, and in connection with the quality or the 
variety basis you have been talking about, how much more production 
or less production per acre is there produced in the variety you speak 
of, that is, in the short grain in contrast with the production of the 
long grain, in the State of California? 

Mr. Lopr. I did not quite understand your question, Senator. 

The CHatrmMan. I say, how much more production is there when 
a farmer plants short grain in contrast to long grain ? 

Mr. Lopt. Well, I think your greatest production is in the long 
grain varieties. 

The CaatrmMan. Long grain varieties? 

Mr. Lopt. That is quite right. 

The short grain varieties are produced primarily, referring to a 
geographical area, in California. I think that Arkansas is attempt- 
ing ‘to produce some short grain varieties, but we must bear in mind, 
Senator, that rice has some ideas of its own. 
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The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lopr. We, in California, have not been able to produce your long 
grain rices from the South and, by the same token, I think you have 
some difficulty in producing short grain varieties in the southern areas. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lopt. Now, we want to be fair in this thing, and if these acre- 
ges are going to be frozen, we want them frozen on a variety basis 
of a minimum of the allotment for 1955. 

The CHatrman. In the meantime though you have been raising all 
along these varieties that you say ought to remain in production / 

Mr. Lopr. That is quite right. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. Yes. And the South, where they 
have ; ‘en raising rice for many, many years before you started—— 

Mr. Lopt. That is quite right, sir. 

The CyatrMan (continuing). They would be penalized somewhat, 
would they not? 

Mr. apt. Well, I do not think so, sir. 

We have not—I do not recall of any markets that we have taken 
away from the southern rices on the basis of price differential. We 
must bear in mind there is also a taste differential. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

You would be surprised at the letters we get from home as to what 
California is doing to the Arkansas grower and the Louisiana grower; 
you would be surprised at that, I am sure, as well as the Texas grower. 

Mr. Lopr. I can understand the letters that you will get, sir: that is 
quite right. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lopt. But I do not attempt to speak for the southern rice-pro- 
ducing area. I am speaking for California, these ricegrowers that 
have, as other agricultural ees have, a high investment not 
only in land-irrigation facilities, driers, and other equipment and what 
have you, but it is quite a sizable item in the agricultural economy of 
the State of California. 

We feel that we might have crosswise over the South some prefer- 
ences in transportation, lower transportation costs, and such things 
as that, but by the same token the South has that same benefit over us 
in markets that they may supply in Cuba and some of the other markets 
that may be more adjacent to the southern area 

The Cuarrman. Now, of course, you also realize that the Congress, 
in enacting any legislation for any particular commodity, must deal 
with the subject matter as to all States and not one particular locality ? 

Mr. Lopt. Do you think that it should be done as was done in wheat 
where it was pointed out very definitely that there were some inequities 
insofar as varieties were concerned. 

You had a lower producing variety of durum wheat, and we were 
importing th: at. The growers went out of the production of durum 
wheat, went into the produc tion of high-yielding varieties that gave 
them more monetary return, but we lost the market for the quality 
wheat. 

It just seems to me that it is inequitable to freeze these acreages on 
a commodity that has distinction between varieties. 

Therein, I think the inequity should be resolved, and I think there 
should be put into operation—and there is also a feeling, Senator, in 
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that respect—that inasmuch as the Secretary of Agriculture has exer- 
cised the authority and established a prec ‘edent in exempting durum 
wheat from the penalties of the act, that he can also exercise that 
authority and do that in rice, 

We must bear in mind the longer we prolong the enactment of some 
method of moving this rice—you see, we are going to lose the time 
element involved in marketing our commodity. 

Now, rice is not milled and marketed over a span of 2 or 3 months; 
itis a commodity that takes practically from one crop to another, be- 
cause we attempt to move it in an orderly fashion, not glutting a 
market with oversupplies, and overburdening it with supplies that 
may have some effect pricewise. 

We prefer to, especially in California here where cooperatives are 
predominantly dominant—and the rise is in long hands, the per- 
so ge, of rice is in long hands, it is the policy of these cooperatives 
to move rice in an orderly fashion, taking advantage of the ups and 
downs and coming out with an average price at the end of the year. 
Now, that is not the policy of commercial organizations that they 
may see a market that may be an incentive for them to move, and at 
that time they will move a terrific amount of it in there, and will then 

reflect back on the price of the total commodity. 

Now, we feel that the orderly type of marketing and coming out 
with an average price is in the end and over the years the better way 
to market our commodity. 

I think that has been proven not only in rice but in other commodi- 
ties of which California has many cooperatives that market the pro- 
duction of her farms. 

Senator Kucuer. Let me interrupt you for just a moment. 

Mr. Lopr. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Kucnen. My office told me that apparently the legal staff 
of the Department of Agriculture had raised some question whether 
or not the Secretary had the right administratively to take into con- 
sideration the varieties. 

I think you make an excellent point by indicating that it is exactly 
what he has done with respect to wheat. But it is important on that 
problem to determine the question of administrative authority today 
to extent that our good people here in California can be advised by 
their own council on that subject, and that information be given to 
your congressional delegations as well as to the Department; I think 
it is highly important. 

Mr. Lopt. Well, Senator, we are repeating to you gentlemen who 
have the context, to use your good offices to urge the Secretary to 
utilize the means at his disposal to assist us in moving this. 

We are not asking for Government appropriations or any monetary 
assistance. We are asking for the removal of the obstacles that 
prevent us from marketing. 

We are interested in marketing ; we are not interested in getting a 
subsidy payment or an export subsidy because we feel we can compete. 

We may take a lower price, I will grant that we may take a lower 
price, in export, but we, as ricegrowers, are prepared and are willing 
to assume that and accept it. 

We feel that we are giving you a fair approach to it. We are not 
asking any special privileges for, let us say, a geogr aphical area. We 
are asking that it be based on a historical fact, done on a variety basis, 
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and it just seems to all of us who were convened at that meeting that 
morning that it was not discriminating against any area or any geo- 
graphic location but it was being fair to producers who produced the 
varieties of rice that they do produce. , 

Now, the results are a question which rises in our minds so far as 
the surpluses are concerned, gentlemen, as to how long you are going 
to keep them in storage without deterioration. 

Now, it is my personal feeling that it is not going to be too long 
before you are going to have some pretty fat bran bugs and weevils, 
because it has been our experience that the trade, at the end of a 
marketing year, is somewhat inclined to withhold their orders, and 
taking what is remaining of the old crop, preferring to wait until the 
new crop comes in, and they tell us and advise us that there is a case 
differential even in that short period of time. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Lodi, let me ask you this question: Could the 
suggestion you are now making be done administratively by the 
Department without further legislation ? 

Mr. Lopt. I am sorry to say, Senator, I am not a lawyer, but it is 
our opinion, and the legal opinion that has been made available to us, 
inasmuch as the Secretary of Agriculture has already done it in durum 
wheat, we see no difference. 

The CHatrRMAN. But we had to have legislation in that case. 

Mr. Lopt. Well, would it require special legislation for rice, then? 

The Cuatrman. I do not know. Iam asking you. 

Mr. Lopr. Well, I am sorry I cannot give it to you, because I had 
nothing to do with making the legislation. 

The CratrmMan. But you mentioned awhile ago, I believe, that 
if acreage allotments were made on the variety basis, that California 
would probably plant more acres, am I right in that? 

Mr. Lopr. Well, they could probably carry more acreage, but we 
are recommending to you that at least they not be reduced any further 
than they are for the 1955 allotment. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, If no reduction were made in California it 
would mean that you would have to take it off some other ricegrowing 
area, would it not? , 

Mr. Lopt. Well, you are restricted to 15 percent by law, as I under- 
stand it. I am assuming, Senator, that you are assuming it is going 
to be necessary to have acreage controls, and with supplies that are 
on hand, based on the overall supplies. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Lopt. Without recognition of varieties, you are going to penal- 
ize, let us be frank and pointblank in the thing, you are going to 
penalize California then because she can move—she has not given you 
any problem—but you are going to penalize California in producing 
a commodity that she can sell without having come to Government for 
some aid, 

Those are the things I am telling you are disturbing to we farmers, 
we ricegrowers, at least, in California. 

The Cuatrman. What has made it so? Is it because California 
is peculiarly situated, located, grows a variety that you say you can 
dispose of without any difficulty ? 

Mr. Lopt. Senator, I would say that there are a combination of 
things. I think we have been a little bit more energetic in developing 
our markets. 
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I know our industry, my own concern, has spent its own money 
sending its representatives to the foreign countries, and making its 
contacts, and speaking with the areas, especially Japan, that has 
bough our rice, and she has not bought it with F OA money, but has 
bought it with her own dollars. 

You have not had to convert to yen, any Japanese yen, to dollars 
for a bag of California rice, and it just seems to me that it is an un- 
realistic approach to it when we ask asking for a cake and wanting 
to eat it, to want somebody to help us. 

Here is an industry that is willing to show some responsibilities 
itself, take a reduction in support price, if necessary, but at least ex- 
pecting to get protection in the domestic market, and have our allo- 
cation historic: ally again based, historically based, on sales, not on 
acreage in the domestic market. 

Have I made myself clear to you on that, Senator ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Well, I will see after I read the record. 

Congressman Hagen ? 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to establish something for the record, 
“— also ask a question. 

s I understand it, there is some gimmick in this rice law, although 
the price can be flexed, it never can go below 90 percent of parity. 

[lowever, I understand that your variety of rice enjoys a little lower 
support price, and you might be qualified there to testify on this 
que stron. 

There are some people who have suggested that in these votes for 
quotas, there is really no choice, that is, there is a choice between 50 
percent of parity or, we will say, 90 percent, and there is no real choice 
offered, and it has been suggested that maybe a further choice of, say, 
75 percent of parity without any quotas, or substantially less quotas, 
might help solve the problem in many respects. 

| was wondering what your reaction to that proposition would be. 

Mr. Lopr. Congressman, I am glad you r ae the question. That 
was going to be one of my recommendations. I had not quite reached 
that point yet. 

Now, on that point, the group has very definitely opposed the high 
support policy system, and I might state further, that I do have a 
written statement to present to you insofar as their further desires, 
insofar as the rice industry is concerned, that they are favorably 
interested—they are in favor of a two-price system. 

The CHatrman. Have you any preference as to flexible price sup- 
ports in contrast to rigid. 

Mr. Lopt. We think that the support should be as it was indicated 
when the act was written. It was my understanding at that time that 
we were going to support agriculture from going broke, from going 
to the banks, from going to the credit agencies and what have you. 

That was my definition of what the Agricultural Act was of 1938. 
It was to be supported at a figure somewhere about 50 percent, maybe 
in the range up to 70 or 75 percent, and I think that I can reflect the 
thinking so far as this group is concerned, that they would prefer a 
lower support at a range of somewhere around 70 percent, at least, in 
the export market. 

The Cuarrman. Let us talk about the domestic market, because that 
is the most important, is it not? Let us talk about the domestic mar- 
ket because that is really the one that affects most ricegrowers. 
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Mr. Lopr. All right. 

The Cuatrman. What is your view on that? 

Mr. Lopr. They will go along with 70 percent on the domestic. 

The Cuatrman. California would? 

Mr. Lopr. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. You mean for what she produces for export, as 
well as domestic? 

Mr. Lopr. There must be flexibility on the acreage? 

The CuatrrMan. You want that? 

Mr. Lopt. There must not be curtailment, or there must be curtail- 
ment of acreage; because, going back to the theory, Senator, where 
our capital investments are up to this point, if our acres are reduced, 
our capital investment would not be able to produce, we would not 
be able to use the capital investment and the equipment. 

The Cuarrman. In proposing a 70 percent of parity price support, 
you would not want to be curtailed as to acreage ? 

Mr. Lopt. I would not say that we would not want to be curtailed 
entirely. There may be some justification, Senator, for some limita- 
tion. As I have stated before, we do not want to see this acreage 
reduced any further than what the 1955 allotment was. On that basis, 
at least, a semieconomical allocation of history to the State, we should 
have that, but if it is cut further, then it will put many of these rice- 
growers and many of the smaller ones in probably a far worse position 
than they are in today. f 

I can say very frankly to you that I do know many ricegrowers that 
had difficulty in financing themselves even for the production of the 
1955 crop on the acreage they had. If they are further cut in acreage 
allocations, it will be just that much more difficult for them. 

The Carman. Am I to understand from your testimony that the 
ricegrowers of California would be willing to accept a 70- percent price 
support, provided that the acreage allotment of 1955 was reinstated ? 

Mr. Lopr. That it would not be any less, sir; if you want to make 
it a little more, we will take it. 

The CuatrmMan. When you say “not less,” that means that you 
want more. I am asking you the question, would the ricegrowers be 
willing to accept in the future a support price of not more than 70 
percent if their acreage remained at the 1955 level? 

Mr. Lopt. May I answer that 

The Cuarrman. You can answer that yes or no. 

Mr. Lopr (continuing). By asking a question: Are you going to 
penalize California for expanding its markets? If she were in a 
a to sell more rice, thereby freezing that acreage at the 1955 
level—are you going to curtail her energies and her desire to expand 
her markets, if she has decided to do that by spending her own money; 
that is, by the ricegrowers themselves to develop these markets? 

I will say, Senator, that if it be the desire of government to 
regiment—— 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Lopr. To regiment us—— 

The CuarrMan. Wait a minute. That does not regiment you, be- 
cause you voted on it; did you not? 

Mr. Lopt. That is the point. We did not have the selection. It 
was either take 90 percent or something else, or no supports. 
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The CuatrMAN. But the farmers did not have to vote for 90 percent 
unless they wanted it. 

Mr. Lopt. California did not give you a two-thirds majority. It 
gave you a majority, but not the two- thirds majority. I am confident 
to say that the California ricegrowers, if they would be given an 
option, or 2 or 3 options, with a lower support price and more acreage, 
that the reflection in that voting would have been far different than 
what it was. I do not think that your support price, the high support 
price, would have gotten even a majority, even the majority that it got. 
It just seems to me that maybe I used the word rather loosely when 
I said regimenting, but there is a feeling that we cannot make a move 
one way or the other without that there is some 1 regulation or another 
affecting us, not only the production, but this and everything that 
we move into. We are affected by some legal gimmick of some sort 
at every turn, and when we go to sell our commodity, we have to always 
ask the guy what he is going to give us for it, but nevertheless we are 
willing ‘to stand upon investing the money in our cooperatives and 
building the milling facilities to put us in a realistic position to be 
competitive, and we would like to be a little freer, so that we can be 
competitive. 

As I say, if we are going to be restricted in developing our markets 

freeze this or ‘that—I am at a quandary to know as to how long 
you want this frozen. Are we speaking of 1 year or how long in the 
future ¢ 

The Cuatrrman. We would like to have your suggestions on that. 
That is why we are here. 

Mr. Lopr. For 1 year—I say, not less than the 1955 acreage alloca- 

tion, but in the future, I think that again should be open for discus- 
sion. It may be that we may want a little further reduction in the 
future, but at least we should be given an opportunity to express our- 
selves as to what will meet our conditions. 

There was requested an explanation, Senator, as to why we are so 
dominated by the State Department and by these growers. Sir, I 
could not give the answer. My reaction this morning is that you do not 
have the answer to it. Certainly, it is the desire on the part of these 
growers that all of you gentlemen exercise your good offices and assist 
us In permitting us to do business with the people that want to do busi- 
ness with us. 

We were told that one nation was advised that they would receive 
hundreds of tons of wheat that wanted surplus rice. And when they 
were asked why, in a country in which it was preferred, and they did 
not ask for rice, they were told that the United States did not have 
any surplus of rice. You might have moved some of the surplus rice 
there, without having to come back and having to reduce our acreage 
again to the point where we would be restricted on the domestic 
market, which will put practically 40 percent, or some of the rice- 
growers, out of business. 

The Cuarrman, Of course, you realize, I am sure, Mr. Lodi, this is 
a matter for the State Department or something that is in the realm of 
the executive department, not the legislative department. 

In other words, the President, through his Secretary of State, is 
advocating this method. Do you re: ilize that? 

Mr. Lopt. I realize it, but I am wondering, have you people whom 
we elected to represent us, given up all of your control of handling 
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some of these things, that is, of handing some of these things over to an 
administrative basis ¢ 

The Cuamman. We in the legislative department pass the laws, and 
the Executive executes them. We have been urging the President, as 
we have been urging the Secretary of State, to be more liberal in per- 
mitting us to dispose of some of this rice, but so far, we have not been 
able to prevail. Of course, there would be a way to do it by the Con- 
cress. That would be for them to deny them some money, deny the 
Secretary of State money to operate on, but you would not expect us to 
do that. The point that I wish to drive home to you is that the legis- 
lative department has very little to say in it. It is the executive de- 
partment that handles that through the Secretary of State. 
~ Mr. Lopt. Might I ask a question at this point ¢ 

Do you think that a delegation of growers from this industry, let us 
say, would start out with the Secretary of Agriculture, and if neces- 
sary, attempt to get a hearing before the State Department—that that 
would be of any assistance in probably clearing up some of the fog 
that exists between not only Government agencies, but also between 
certain individual growers ¢ 

As I said here, I have expressed the feeling of the growers. We look 
to you. You are the people that we first of necessity must appeal to. 

The Cramman. You would be surprised, though. All we do is 
legislate. The laws we enact, but it is up to the executive depart- 
ments to carry them out. No matter what we tell the Executive, he 
may do what he pleases. If you see anybody, I would advise you 
to see the President, because he has the last word in this. There is 
no use going to the Department of Agriculture, because they know 
the problem as well as the Department of State. The decision is made 
by them. Of course, it is carried out through the Executive. As a 
matter of fact, I am sorry that Senator Eastland from Mississippi 
is not here today. We held hearings for a number of weeks on the 
matter. Of course, there was a denial on the part of the Secretary of 
State that anything was done to prevent these exports, that is, any 
conniving as was alleged by the committee, but the fact remains that 
this is a matter that should be handled by the Executive Department. 
We have very little to say about that or any reasonable way to correct 
it. We have complained about it. I have written many letters about 
it. I have held hearings about it. But so far nothing has come of 
it. Weare still unable to export to these markets because of, we be- 
lieve, some interference on the part of the Secretary of State, and they 
say that if we should export rice or cotton in certain areas, that it 
would affect our relationship with those areas. Therefore, they said 
that we had better not try it. 

That, in effect, is about what has happened. 

Mr. Lopr. I hope that you will not get discouraged yet, and not 
continue to try. 

The Cuamman. We are not discouraged, but we are not very hope- 
ful as to what can be done. 

Mr. Lopr. We sincerely hope that this presentation has been of some 
benefit to you. There are others that will speak and present their 
views. 

I do have a written statement from this committee as to their posi- 
tion on the high support, and as to the two-price system, which I will 
leave with you. / . 
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The Cuarrman. It will be pl aced in the record at this point in con- 
nection with your remarks. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of George Lodi is as follows :) 

‘alifornia ricegrowers are not in favor of 90 percent support and restricted 
acreage on the whole rice crop. They would like the Congress of the United 
States to adopt a program for rice which would guarantee 90 percent of parity 
on that part of the crop which normally is sold in the ger market. An 
illotment should be based on the acreage necessary to produce rice for the con- 
tinental United States, Territories, and Cuba, and no restriction or support 
should be placed on the acreage raised for export demand except for normal 
assistance in movement of rice to dollar-short countries. 

We believe this plan would have merit in that it takes into account the vary- 
ing demand in export for different types and grades of rice and would allow 
such changes to take place freely to meet the demand. Under this plan, growers 
would have to price rice at the world market level for that quantity sold in the 
world market. We feel that a request for 90 percent of parity support on the 
quantity raised for the domestic market would assist in stabilizing the earning 
power of the farmer and is justified to that entent. 

However, the open acreage for export would allow the farmer to display his 
ability to produce on a competitive market and would relieve those farmers 
whose land is not suited to raising crops other than rice. This would also tend 
tu relieve the diverted acreage problem which is causing hardship among grow- 
ers of other crops. This type of program would not tend to build up large sur- 
plus stocks in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The CHatrMan. The next witness is Mr. Alioto. Have you any 
thing new that you would like to add to what has been suggested 7 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH L. ALIOTO, SPECIAL COUNSEL, RICE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Ariore. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I will 
make it as concise as I can make it. The Rice Growers Association 
of California is a coope rative composed of approximately 1,000 farm- 
ers who produce and mill approximately 50 percent of the California 
rice crop. 

We appreciate the efforts of this committee in connection with 
the problems we have had, both in the past and at the present time. 

We also want to say that we believe the Secretary, Mr. Benson, 
is doing a very creditable and very honest job in connection with the 
very tough problems that are not easy of solution. 

Basically, the Rice Growers Association of California favors the 
two-price system as an alternative to any plan which seeks to make 
a very sharp reduction in the production of California rice. 

You asked a while ago whether we would accept a plan of 70 per 
cent for the entire crop. The Rice Growers Ketel of Cali- 
fornia advocates a two-price system that will put 90 percent of parity 
on the domestic distributian of rice, and would give us nothing at all 
on the export distribution of rice, letting us just compete in the world 
market, so far as that is concerned, but at the same time have no acre 
age curtailment. 

The rice industry, throughout the United States, both in your — 
of the country and in ours, ad: apted itself peculiarly, we think, to a 
two-price system, because historically the domestic supply of rice i 
pretty well established. It does not make any difference what price 
we charge. We sell the same amount to Puerto Rico. We sell ap- 
proximately the same amount to the United States. We sell approxi- 
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mately the same amount in Hawaii. It does not make any difference 
what the price is. 

That domestic supply is approximately one-half of our present crop. 
What we are asking is as an alternative, to cutting down this acreage 
and plowing under this production, to give us 90 percent on the 
idomeste side, and just let us compete in ‘the foreign market. 

The Cramman. Then you would not agree with Mr. Lodi to have it 
all 70 percent? 

Mr. Axroro. Our organization, as I said, advocates 90 percent of 
parity, a rigid policy, with respect to the domestic production, and to 
let us alone without any restraints or restrictions whatsoever, so far 
as that is concerned. 

The CHarrman. In advocating the two-price system then, as I 
understand it, you would not want any acreage curtailment? 

Mr. Atroro. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. You want 90-percent price support on whatever is 
consumed domestically, that is, in the continental United States? 

Mr. Atroro. When I say “domestically,” I mean the continental 
United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaiian Islands, and the historical 
regions. We might have to include in that market Cuba, which is 
an export market, which presents a separate problem, but that is not 
too important a factor. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that Cuba would continue to buy rice 
from us at 90 percent support, when you could take some rice and 
sell it to Japan, which is a dewakan country, at maybe 60 percent? 

Mr. Atroro. I recognize the problem there. 

The CuatrmMan. You get the problem there. 

Mr. Atroro. But inasmuch as our prices are somewhat keyed to the 
Sugar Act, and there are correlating circumstances between the Sugar 
Act and the Rice Act, so far as Cuba is concerned, it may well be that 
the Cuban Government would not be interested in that rice price. 

The CHarrman. When you say that the two are keyed together, 
they are not. 

Mr. Auroro. They are not keyed. I say as a matter of practical 
economics. They are not keyed to the matter of legislation. 

The Cuamman. AsT said, there is nothing in the act referr ing to it. 

Mr. Auroro. That is correct, Senator, there is not. 

The Cuarrman. I stated on the Senate floor many times that the 
Cubans are very desirous of having a free sugar market with us, but 
when it comes to rice, they want to be able to produce all they can, 
because we cannot produce all of the sugar that we want. I was told 
in Cuba that the government there has a subsidy for the farmers 
equal to one-third of the cost, or some such figure. You do not agree 
to such a plan as that? 

Mr. Atroro. No, I certainly do not. I am only suggesting that be- 

cause of the situation that Cuba wants on their own rice, they may 
not want to get it too low below the world market. The important 
thing is our domestic. 

Puerto Rico is very big, and Hawaii, also. 

So far as the export is concerned, we will be able to compete and 
compete at the world price. 

Mr. Lodi has pointed out that we have had no carryover in Cali- 
fornia. We have not found, fortunately, the necessity to corhe to 
the Government to put rice under supports for many years. There 
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is a preference for California rice in Japan. _Not because we are 
geniuses, but just that they perhaps prefer California rice. As you 
know, before it was called Japan-type rice. 

The CuarrMan. Do they not prefer it because they can get it cheaper 
than Louisiana rice? 

Mr. Atioro. Senator, that is not the problem. 

The CrarrMan. Is that not the fact? Does that not show up in 
the picture 4 

Mr. Axioro. No, I do not think it does. The best example of that 
is Puerto Rican market, where they are paying premium for Cali- 
fornia rice over the southern rice. They paid a premium last year 
of a dollar a bag sometimes. 

The Japanese have indicated a willingness to pay a little better 
price for California rice than for southern rice, because it is the kind 
of rice that their people have been accustomed to. 

The Cuarrman. When I get to Louisiana and Texas, I surely hope 
to get the answer to this. 

Mr. Axrroro. I suggest to you that it is a different kind of rice. 
Some people prefer it. Why they prefer different kinds of rice, as 
to why they prefer wheat to rice, we do not know. I think that is 
the situation you will find in Louisiana and other places, that Cali- 
fornia rice is selling at a premium in Puerto Rico, which is right at 
your back door. 

Senator Kucuex. I wish you would go into a little bit more detail, 
your recommendation for price support legislation, at least, so far 
as your own crop is concerned. You suggested no acreage allotments, 
90 percent rigid guaranty on domestic. 

Mr. Anroro. That is correct. 

Senator Kucuen. Now, assume that you have a certain quantity 
of rice that is sold here in the domestic market. You have a cer- 
tain quantity left that would be available for sale overseas. 
Where would the Commodity Credit Corporation enter that picture— 
at what point would the Commodity Credit Corporation, under your 
recommendation, be required to make loans with the continuing possi- 
bility of taking title to it?’ Where would that enter? 

Mr. Anroro. The only rice that would be eligible for loans would 
be that domestic portion which is subject to support. 

Senator Kucue:. Who determines what the domestic portion is— 
at what point would you say the domestic consumption has now been 
exhausted—and what is left is for the Government, if it cannot be 
sold overseas ? 

Mr. Anioro. I suggest that in rice we have a rather peculiar picture 
that historically you have a stabilized domestic demand year in and 
year out that remains the same, and does not make any difference 
what the price is. You just sell so many to Puerto Rico and so many 
in the continental United States, et cetera. 

We have figures in the Department of Agriculture. The Department 
of Agriculture would then take that figure on a historical basis, and 
there would be no dispute about it, because it is constant. 

Senator Kucuen. Is that different than the other basic commodities? 

Mr. Axioro. It is different. It may be different, I cannot speak about 
the other commodities. I think it is different. I am only suggesting 
that we know exactly what that domestic distribution has been. And 
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we are able to set the exact figure on that, and that will be subject 
to the 90 percent of parity. 

Senator Kucnue.. Your recommendation of that legislation is con- 
fined to rice, period ? 

Mr. Auroro. That is correct. All I am talking about this morning is 
rice. We do not know anything about the other commodities. I 
think there isa basis for this differentiation. 

The CuarrMan. I presume you know that our committee has studied 
a two-price system for rice and has had the advantage of certain facts, 
and the Department of Agriculture itself has studied the matter. As I 
recall offhand, rf conclusion reached was that the administrative 
difficulties would be practically insurmountable. Notwithstanding 
that, it is our hope to look into the situation with the evidence that 
we now have, and with that which we expect to get from you and 
others. We might be able to work out a two-price system for rice, or 
maybe two of them. 

Those are possibilities. 

You may pre weed, 

Mr. Anioro. Thank you very much. 

Now, I have detailed in my written statement certain details, so I 
will not set them out here, that is, the various administrative questions 
you are talking about, and I have indicated the specific administrative 
plans that we prefer. 

I just want to say in that connection that when we look back over 
the programs in the Department of Agriculture, the administrative 
problems are not so intense as some of the programs we have adminis- 
tered. 

Without repeating everything that is in my statement, I do want 
to say in conclusion that taking up the language you used this morning 
in asking whether or not a particular program was along the lines 
of our own prediction, I think in connection with manufactured goods, 
we are doing something like this. The tariffs we have enacted to some 
extent set a domestic subsidy, and then we let our manufactured goods 
compete in export trade. Basically that is all we are asking for here, 
because it utilizes both the principle of assistance as w ell as the prin- 
ciple of competition which we have written into our basic laws. And 
we feel that given no discretion we will be able to take care of our- 
selves in foreign markets. 

We will not hurt anybody too badly, because America has only 
2 percent of it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Alioto is as follows :) 

Basically the Rice Growers Association of California strongly favors a two- 
price system as an alternative to any plan which seeks to make a sharp reduc- 
tion in the production of California rice. Historically, the domestic demand 
for California rice is stabilized. This is not true of export markets which 
have been and are affected by political changes which have been made in the 
world. Hence, we believe that a system which divides the market into two 
parts, domestic and foreign, permitting production of rice to continue without 
a sharp decrease would serve the advantage of the producer as well as the 
country at large since it would maintain production levels of a commodity which 
has strategic political potentiality in the current world picture. 

In appraising the type of two-price arrangement that we should recommend, 
we have kept in mind that the plan must first of all be practical, and adminis- 
tratively workable. Accordingly, it is our recommendation that the plan 


utilizing market value certificates offers the most practical assurances of success- 
ful operation. 
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This plan is based on the assumption that price support at 90 percent of 
parity would be available to producers, but that it would be limited to that 
portion of the crop distributed in the primary or domestic market. The pri- 
mary market in this sense should include the continental United States, the 
Territories, and exports to Cuba. The secondary market would be exports to 
all countries except Cuba. Market prices in the secondary market would be 
allowed to seek their own level in competition with rice produced in other 
parts of the world. 

The certificates should be given to producers to cover that portion of their 
allotment of the domestic or primary market and should be issued to each 
producer in his name. Although issued to the producer, the certificate should 
he negotiable upon his endorsement. 

The certificate would be acquired by processors from producers as a pre- 
requisite to shipments in the primary market, which shipments must be in the 
same amount as the quantity covered by the certificates. Outside of the certifi- 
cated quantities, the processor would be free to sell as much as he could in export 
markets. 

There may be objections that the plan requiring marketing certificates would 
permit the trading in certificates with consequent detriment to a processor who 
distributes primarily in the domestic market. Processors, cooperative or com- 
mercial, who had historically a substantial percentage of the export market would 
be in a position to demand exorbitant prices for surplus certificates over and 
above those necessary to cover their domestic distribution. However, we be- 
lieve that this objection can be obviated by a stabilization plan in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation which would have the effect of keeping the value of 
the certificate at all times at substantially the difference between the support 
price and the market price. 

Any two-price plan must have effective sanction to prevent rice purchased 
for the secondary market from finding its way into the primary market. Dis- 
tribution in domestic markets would have to be on the basis of certificates. 
Che requirement of certification would be dispensed with on proof of export 
filed with the Department of Agriculture. By this means, any attempt to sell 
secondary market rice in the primary market would involve a false representa- 
tion to the Government in connection with the proof of export and the existing 
statutes relating to punishment, civil as well as criminal, for false representa- 
tions to the Government would be applicable. 

It is the belief of the Rice Growers Association that the plan which calls for 
the utilization of market value certificates is the most practical and workable 
that can be devised. We therefore urge its adoption to the end that the producer 
shall be supported on that portion of his crop needed for domestic requirements 
and shall be free to produce for export in accordance with such expanded 
markets as may be developed in competition with world rices. 

As a separate and distinct suggestion, it is the opinion of the Rice Growers 
Association of California that it is unfair and uneconomic to restrict production 
of California rice at all. Californians have had no difficulty in distributing their 
rice in the years since 1949. They have not found it necessary to come to the 
Government to place their rice under support in substantial quantities as was 
the case with southern rice. This results from the fact that in certain markets, 
such as Puerto Rico and Japan, there is a preference for California rice for 
which a premium price is paid. There are good economic and agricultural rea- 
sons for segregating California rice from southern rice in connection with 
restrictive legislation. We urge that this committee carefully consider this 
whole question. 

The CHaiRMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Sebbas. 

But before that, Congressman Hagen desires to place a statement in 
the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. Harlan Hagen, Representative 
in Congress from the 14th Congressior.al District of the State of Cali- 
fornia is as follows :) 

We welcome Members of the Senate from other States to our progressive farms 
because we know that only by personal inspection can you truly appreciate the 
achievements and problems of our farmers. 


We are hopeful that, with such understanding, you will devise agricultural 
programs which will preferably serve our needs but which, at a minimum, will 
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do us no damage or inequity either in their basic concept or by a statutory trick 
or device. We want the more basic agricultural programs tailored to California’s 
needs—needs which we feel are representative of the most deserving farmers 
throughout the United States. At the same time we are aware of the problems 
of subsistence farmers in other areas and we will support special programs for 
them. 

One of the principal facets of California agriculture we wish to impress upon 
you is the fact that it is basically a small-farm economy. For example studies 
reveal that our most typical cotton farm is one of 40 acres. It is a kind of farm 
which will produce generations of farmers, enjoying an American standard of 
living, if the conditions which permitted its growth are either stabilized or im- 
proved. We want relief for small farmers in basic commodity programs geared 
to a definition which includes our small farms and medium-sized farms. 

We solicit your cooperation in reclamation programs so necessary to a proper 
solution of our irrigation and other water-use problems. Without adequate water 
California agriculture cannot exist and it must be produced artificially. We are 
grateful for help on these programs in the past. 

Another program in which we have a major interest is the elimination of 
Federal taxes on farm product transportation and the general reduction of dis- 
criminatory freight rates. Our farmers are too greatly penalized by discrimina- 
tory taxes and rates by reason of our distance from the great eastern markets. 

Finally we might hope that future expanded programs of payments for soil- 
conserving practices might include payments for calculated nonuse of ground 
waters to the end that our ground water tables might be conserved and most 
economically used. 


The CuHarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Sebbas. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. SEBBAS, LOVELOCK, NEV. 


Mr. Seppas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is A. C. Sebbas, 
and I am in farming. 

The rigid high farm supports of 90 percent of parity is not the 
answer in controlling the basic commodities—wheat, corn, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts. 

The parity-price policy aimed at restoring to farm prices the same 
relations to prices of goods farmers buy, as that which existed during 
some historical base period, was first used under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933. The Agri ‘cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
authorized price supports at 52 percent to 75 percent of parity, war 
emergency measures boosted supports to 85 percent in 1941, and to 
90 percent in 1942, 

The support of 90 percent parity was supposed to increase produc- 
tion to meet the demand at home and abroad during the war years and 
postwar emergency. And at that time demand boosted farm prices 
above support levels. Today high supports have still encouraged 
farmers to produce more commodities than people will buy in the 
market, also puts a price on American commodities above the world 
market prices. 

Rigid supports creates artificially high prices that encourage farm- 
ers to produce more of a given crop, W hether needed in such quantities 
or not. <A farmer is guided by prices; also encourages others to spec- 
ulate in farming. But these are not prices that reflect the community’s 
demand for a commodity. 

Rigid supports of 90 percent cost large sums in money to administer, 
and to enforce these crops to their historical locations. It also limits 
the farmers managerial freedom, and transfers the responsibility from 
the individual to the Government. 

One of the basic grain crops grown in Nevada is wheat. This crop 
is grown mostly in the irrigated areas of the State. In these areas the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 was put into effect up to 1955. 
The shift of crop acreage in this commodity had approximately dou- 
bled in acreage and production. Since 1950 to 1955 a large share of 
the wheat produced has gone into storage as surplus wheat. 

Under the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1955 passed by Con- 
gress 12 States were designated as being outside the “commercial 
wheat-producing area.” Nevada was included as one of these States, 
in which there is no restriction on the acreage of wheat you might 
plant for harvest in 1955. 

However, since no wheat allotments or no reductions of wheat acre- 
age is required of producers in noncommercial areas, the 1955 wheat- 
price-support rate for noncommercial areas has been set at 75 percent 
of the support rate in commercial areas. Commercial areas supports 
were set at 82.5 percent of parity, or $2.06 per bushel. For noncom- 
mercial areas, the basic support of—75 percent times 2.06—$1.54 per 
bushel or approximately $50 per ton. 

It is interesting to note that the price farmers received for wheat 
in 1954 on the open market was around $65 a ton. The 1954 price 
support for wheat was around $70 a ton—a difference of approxi- 
mately $5 a ton in favor of price supports, of which a large portion 
of the wheat went into storage. 

In 1955 the price farmers received for wheat on the open market 
is around $55 a ton. The 1955 price support for wheat is around $50 
a ton—a difference of approximately $5 a ton in favor of the open 
market, of which a large portion of the wheat has gone into regular 
trade channels. The acreage in 1955 was greatly reduced by a drought 
in parts of the State; and the other areas, the acreage planted was 
slightly down. 

By reducing the support price the Government has made wheat 
fall in line with the other crops produced in these communities—or 
perhaps it has helped the farmer regain some way of telling whether 
it is better to raise other crops, or perhaps how a particular piece of 
land can be put to its most economical use. 

Price-support and production-adjustment programs have a place 
in the overall agriculture program. A program should be designed 
to place a floor under commodities to protect a farmer in his costs, 
and to encourage efficiency, freedom of enterprise, and self-adjust- 
ment; not a ceiling on commodities to encourage a farmer to produce 
to artificial prices and unmanageable surpluses. 

The Cuatrman. How would you do that—you are contending now 
that we ought to have a law to protect the farmer in his production; 
is that your statement? 

Mr. Sesras. I think through a floor similar to our parity, which 
would be similar to our flexible farm-support program, which would 
be the Government. 

The CHatrman. How could that be established; in other words, if 
we were dealing with Nevada only, it might be possible to find a happy 
medium, whereby we could say that the cost of production in Nevada 
is X number of dollars per bushel. Navada grows irirgated wheat. 
How would you do that in North Dakota or Kansas or maybe here in 
California, where you grow dry land wheat—I presume they do here— 
I do not know—but I imagine it is not all under irrigation—how 
would you set a price that would be applicable to all of the States that 


produce the commodity, let us say, wheat? 
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Mr. Sespas. That could be adjusted by your parity prices based on 
the past years, or your historical base in certain areas. It would vary 
throughout the Nation in certain areas. 

The Crarrman. Do you not think it would cause a lot of confusion 
to have the Kansas growers get X dollars, and North Dakota just a 
little less, and Nevada just a little more—can you not see the difficul- 
ties that may arise in the administration of such a law whereby you 
would return . cost of production ? 

Mr. Seppas. I do not quite get you on that. There would be a dif- 
ference between your States. Your whole setup is based on your rules 
and regulations set up under the program. Well, then, your parity 
is based on your historical fact that comes out of certain areas. 

I think, going back to the start of the agricultural act, where you 
have your difference, well, 52 to 70 percent of parity, whereas your 
production comes in higher, well then your parity rate should be down 
lower. In other words, when you have an overproduction, your sup- 
port price would be lower, which would discourage a high support 
price; whereas if your production is down, the incentive would be to 
raise. 

The CHamman. You would not need them, if vou could produce 
what you could sell. 

Mr. Sepsas. That is right. 

The Cuamman. That is what the Secretary meant when he said 
to make production and consumption equal. 

Could the farmers do that themselves, or would they need some kind 
of a law as a guidance? 

Mr. Sessas. Well, I think they would need some kind of a law or 
guidance, maybe, to protect them from ruinous prices. They should 
be let down gradually, and not to have them pulled out from under- 
neath them. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, si 

Mr. Sespas. Thank you. 

The CaarrmMan. We will next hear from Mr. McKeehan. 

Will you state your name for the record in full ! 


STATEMENT OF S. ATWOOD McKEEHAN, MERIDIAN, CALIF. 


Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 8. 
Atwood McKeehan and my residence is Meridian, Sutter County, 
Calif. I am a farmer; my father and grandfather were farmers 
before me. I have never followed any other occupation. I own 800 
acres of land and rent 800 acres more, making a total farm operation 
of 1,600 acres. I produce wheat, rice, dry edible beans, barle »y, alfalfa, 
and have had some beef cattle. At present I have no rattle. 

I became actively engaged in farming in 1909. What wordly goods 
I may have, have been accumulated by f farming. First as a tenant 
farmer and later by becoming a landowner. I continue to rent what 
land I can. 

I came here today to discuss the subject of wheat. Wheat is an 
important crop for California farmers. California does not raise or 
produce enough wheat to meet our consumptive needs and yet, through 
the operations of the wheat-allotment program, our wheat acreage 
has steadily declined. 
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Farmers are rugged individualists. They do not like restrictive 
laws and regulations. Their one idea is produce—to produce to full 
capacity and then produce more. That is what farmers did until 
we ran headlong into the depression of the 1930’s. Government regu- 
lation and assistance during the 1930's, after 1932, did help the farm 
economic position. 

It is my personal belief that the wheat farmer has been under 
regulation and support for such a long period that the sudden removal 
of such support would be complete “disaster. ( onversely, I do not 
believe that high supports with rigid allotments that reduce the 
acreage year after ye: wv is the answer, either. 

When a support price is much higher than the price of competing 
commodities the tendency is to price the supported commodity out 
of the market. That has happened to our wheat market and has 

lt up the large surpluses on hand. 

It is my belief that wheat farmers must become realistic and pro- 
luce wheat for the market at a price that the market is willing to pay 
ind not produce for Commodity Credit Corporation stockpile. 

It is my belief that support prices should be at figures that would 
be a floor under the market at which efficient ee a land, 
the farmers’ ability to manage, and equipment—would be able to 
ceep in operation; not necessarily profitable for all farmers. 

There are some changes in the law I would suggest for better admin- 
istration to meet California conditions. 

The period of crop history in order to determine a growe T's allot- 
ment should be 5 years instead of 3 years. At least 4 years’ history 
should be the minimum. <A 3-year history period does not give the 
diversified farmer of California’s Central Valley a true picture of 
operations. The operations of California farmers are so diverse and 
crop-rotation periods are longer than 3 years. In many cases a 3-year 
history completely eliminates the farmer who has a longer crop- 
rotation period. The 3-year period has completely eliminated many 
long-established wheat farmers. 

I believe that the release and reapportionment provisions of the 
1955 farm-wheat-acreage release and reapportionments should be 
reenacted as a part of any crop-acreage-allotment program. 

I refer specifically to section 334 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and which was further amended by Public 
Law 690, 83d Congress, approved August 28, 1954, which added a 
new subsection (f) to the original act. Subsection (f) should be 

established as a permanent part of the wheat acreage allotment law. 

The opinions expressed in this letter are strictly my own and I 
submit them in hope that more workable farm legislation may be 
enacted. 

Thanks to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. How would you accomplish that? I would like 
to see it done. 

Mr. McKernan. I would like to see it done, too. 

The Cuarrman. Will you write us a prescription ? 

Mr. McKernan. I do not think that I can write a tes one, 
but I do believe that the use of the flexible-price support, as it has 
been called, during the period of years was heading us in that di- 
rection. I think it did have some merits. I still think it has some 
merits. 
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The Cuarrman. Could you, in a nutshell, tell us what that subsec- 
tion (f) would do to California, if enacted ? 

Mr. McKerenan. Yes, that would allow a grower to return to the 
on wt committee a portion or all of his allotment, if he did not want 

to plant it in a particular year, and then he could pick it up. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is in the law now. 

Mr. McKernan. No; it went out. It is not in the 1956 law. It is 
only in the 1955 law. And then with the operation that you have now 
it becomes obsolete or did not operate beyond 1955. You do have it 
in the rice law. As I said, I grow rice, and the things that Mr. Lodi 
and Mr. Alioto spoke of are my sentiments, as well. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan. I want to thank the committee for this opportu- 
nity. 

The Cuamman. Now we get to the fruit and nut crops. 

We will next hear from Mr. Angier. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD H. ANGIER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
PACIFIC COAST FRUIT EXPORT COUNCIL, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Anorer. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I am the general man- 
ager of the California Grape and Tree Fruit League. 

My appearance before you here today is in behalf of the Pacific 
Coast Fruit Export Council, of which I am the secretary-treasurer. 
The chairman of the board is Mr. F. R. Wilcox, who is assistant 
general manager of Sunkist Growers. Mr. Ernest Falk, manager of 
the Northwest Horticultural Council, is vice chairman. 

The members of the Pacifie Coast Fruit Export Council are the 
California-Arizona citrus industry—made up of American National 
eae Inc., Mutual Orange Distributors, and Sunkist Growers—the 

California Gr: ape and Tree Fruit League, the Dried Fruit Association 
of California, and the Northwest Horticultural Council. 

These organizations are all vitally interested in the exporting of 
perennial horticultural crops and products and in reestablishing and 
expanding export markets. They have associated themselves exclu- 
sively for this purpose. 

It is not our purpose at this hearing to attempt to go into any of the 
background history or complexities of the current program of export- 
ing fruit and fruit products. Much of this information is in the rec- 
ord of hearings before your Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 and 
other acts relating to the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities. 
The testimony found in part II of the 1955 hearing record printed 
for the use of your committee and presented by w itnesses Ernest Falk, 
manager of the Northwest Horticultural Council, Yakima, Wash. ; 
Martin E. Hearn, export coordinator, the Florida Citrus Mutual, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Karl D. Loos, traffic counsel for Sunkist Growers and 
also representing Mutual Orange Distributors; Truman Nold, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Apple Institute; and the statement filed 
by Alfred Tisch, chairman of the export committee of the California 
Grape and Tree Fruit League, will suffice as reference for the record. 

We are pleased to inform your committee that a United States Na- 
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tional Fruit Export Council, with a membership consisting of all the 
major fruit organizations in the United States, is presently in the final 
process of organization. When this council is completed, it plans to 
prepare a statement of policy and objectives to be presented to Congress 
and to Government agencies. 

I would like at this point to state that our ultimate objective is the 
return to normal trading; in other words, the opportunity to trade in 
fruit and fruit products with foreign importers on a private trading 
basis without the necessity of financial assistance from Government. 

Since the end of World War IT we have, through our various in- 
dustry organizations, expended every effort to bring to Government 
agencies a true realization of the importance of exports to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the fruit industry of this country. The major ob- 
structions to foreign trade in fruit and fruit products are the result 
of actions by foreign governments. We must therefore rely on our 
Government to remove these trade barriers. 

Where our Government can assist us most effectively is in helping 
to open the doors to trade. By this I mean the elimination of all types 
of restrictions imposed by foreign governments obstructing trade in 
the usual or normal sense. 

Until this objective is attained, we must rely on aid from Govern- 
ment in negotiating sales under the currency conversion provisions 
of Public Law 480 and section 402 of the Mutual Security Act. 

We believe Foreign Agricultural Service should continue to en- 
courage sales of fruit and fruit products under Public Law 480 in those 
few countries where there are real dollar shortages or balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. ‘ 

While ostensibly fruits may be included in negotiations under this 
law, to date we have no record of any sales of fruit and fruit products 
being made. We have, of course, enjoyed considerable business under 
section 402 of the Mutual Security Act. We would prefer liberaliza- 
tion of trade instead of government-to-government programs which at 
best are only substitutes and very cumbersome, especially insofar as 
the highly perishable fresh product is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Could you be more specific as to what you mean by 
“liberalization of trade” ? 

Mr. Anoater. I mean the opportunity to trade with foreign coun- 
tries without being confronted with embargoes, with premium ex- 
change rates, all of the various gimmicks that the foreign nations 
have put into effect that preclude us from the equality of opportunity 
to do business in those countries. 

The CHarmman. I understand. How would you attain that—how 
would you attain that—how could you force that on the foreign 
nation ? 

Mr. Anater. Well, the only way it can be done is for our State 
Department in their negotiations—for the committee presently going 
to Geneva to negotiate under GATT, to get some concessions from 
those countries, to liberalize their trade with us, in exchange for con- 
cessions that we have been continuously giving to them. 

The CHatrman. In other words, I presume you also have reference 
to reciprocal trade agreements? 

Mr. Anarer. That is right. 

The Caatrman. All right; proceed. 
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Mr. Anorer. The 50-50 cargo preference clause remains as an ob- 
stacle to trade under Public Law 480 and section 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act, particularly with maritime nations. We appreciate the 
help your committee has given us in an effort to eliminate this clause. 

The legislation passed by Congress returning the agricultural at- 
tachés to the Foreign Agricultural Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been highly beneficial and helpful to the 
fruit industry. Reports from the recent conference of United States 
agricultural attaches in Paris are most encouraging. We want to go 
on record as opposing any move to return the agricultural attachés 
to the Department of State. 

In closing, we want to commend your committee and the House 
Committee on Agriculture for your assistance in supporting the reor- 
ganization of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, into the Foreign Agricultural 
service, USDA. 

This department, since its reorganization, has extended every effort 
to open the export markets for fruit and fruit products. This indus- 
try is extremely pleased with the Foreign Agricultural Service and 
the effort the Fruit and Vegetable Division is making to assist us 
with our objective of reestablishing and expanding export markets for 
fruit and fruit products. 

We respectfully request the Congress to continue its unqualified 
support of this particular branch of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The CHarrman, Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Grady. 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT K. GRADY, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
CALIFORNIA FIG INSTITUTE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


Mr. Grapy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Dwight K. 
Grady. I am chairman of the board of the California Fig Institute, 
an association of growers wholly owned and controlled and financed 
by grower funds. And it is dedicated to the promotion and welfare 
of the dry-fig industry of California. 

Incidentally, California is the only State in the Union producing 
dried figs. 

Like many other of California’s finely diversified industries, the 
fig industry has problems that are peculiar to a certain group, such 
as the edible tree nut, the avocadoes, and so forth. They are highly 
developed specialties, produced to meet basically American demand, 
and have succeeded because they have succeeded in satisfying Ameri- 
can standards, American consumer requirements. 

Last night, Mr. Senator, in your talk to the group of people present, 
you stressed the need for conservation if we are not to become at some 
time in the future a have-not nation. I endorse that thinking 
completely. 

I think that we have other types of conservation that are needed, 
however, other than top soil. I think that we are confronted with a 
choice as to whether we will conserve many of these industries, these 
specialty industries we have in California. 

If we do not conserve them, it is not too difficult to bulldoze out an 
orchard and to plant a pasture crop of some kind that would compli- 
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cate some of the other problems about which you have all heard already 
this morning. 

The balance is a delicate one. And the economic problems of these 
ndustries are peculiar and acute. 

You just heard Mr. Angier advocate wider and more effective use of 
the reciprocal trade agreement program, of receiving satisfactory 
quid pro quos in exchange for those that we give to foreign nations; 
that we undertake in some way, if I may put it in my own words, to 
prevent the State Department from trading horses for rabbits. That 
certainly is necessary. And the viewpoint and the philosophy of the 

California fig industry is, I believe, wholly consistent in any nation- 
simedes of that view. 

The fig industry produces only for the domestic market. In fact, 
it does not produce enough to supply the domestic market. It has no 
ambitions to go into competition with its foreign competitors, in sup- 
plying the world market. We are satisfied to have the foreign coun- 
try enjoy those markets. And, indeed, I think our statesmanship is 
broader than that. We are perfectly willing to share our domestic 
market with foreign producers, provided that sharing is done on a 
basis of fair compet ition, not price -cutting, preemptive economies, 
destroying pricing practices, that not only takes their fair share of 
the market, but a substantial part of our fair share, and leaves us with 
crops unnecemere and unsold for the benefit of our producers. 

The fig industry, membership, producers have considerable pride in 
what they have been able to accomplish. Since 1927 they have been 
working together in one form or another; and in 1934 organized this 
fig institute to carry on constructive programs for the benefit of the 
industry. 

We later on entered into a marketing order under State auspices and 
later in 1954 we agreed to and adopted a Federal marketing agreement 
program. 

The CHatrmMan. Is that under State law ? 

Mr. Grapy. One is under State law, and the other is under the Fed- 
eral Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended. 

Under these several programs, the institute carries on extensive 
constructive research dedicated to the improvement of quality and 
production practices in this industry. It also carries on other types 
of relationships—public relations, Government relations, and so 
forth—all intended to disseminate accurate and acceptable informa- 
tion to our public at large. 

Through its leadership, it effected and initiated in the early days an 
advertising and trade-promotion program to let the public know more 
about this exceptionally fine product. It has led to the development 
of the program which caused the diversion of low-grade fruit away 
from the market and into nonfood channels. And annually it has 
diverted what would average about 25 percent of its orchard run pro- 
duction into such nonfood channels—and I might say by w ay of obser- 

vation that our foreign competitors do not do that. They sell that 
type of production in the price market of Europe, or other places out- 
side of the United States. They are required under food and drug 
statutes, at least, to meet a minimum standard established by that, 
which is also a part of the basis of our own operation. 
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So that we control not only the quality of our product, but the 
volume that we offer to the market, and that in terms of total demand 
is a deficit volume. 

In other words, there is room here for two or three thousand tons of 
imported figs. 

Under the Federal marketing agreement and order, we are eligible 
for attention under section 22 of that act, which provides that the 
Secretary, upon a finding, may report to the President, and then 
through the Tariff Commission a determination may be made as to the 
economic facts of the case, and the facilities of quotas and quota fees 
are available. 

This industry has processed an application for consideration—and 
bear in mind that opposition in essence is that we support the theories 
of reciprocal trade programs, multilateral removable trade barriers 
and things of that kind—but we feel that the United States cannot 
continue to give concessions to foreign countries that tend to de- 
moralize and destroy any part of the American economy. We have 
got about the best laboratory sample of that sort of thing in this State, 
because we are so widely diversified, with a lg of hundred crops 
grown here commercially, and we satisfy the Nation almost exclu- 
sively in some of these products, like your edible tree nuts, et cetera. 

Our position is not that we should have a Chinese wall around us. 
Our position is that we should have a controlled inflow here. Give 
them a quota covering their fair share of the market, and then see to 
it that a principle like the operation of the law of supply and demand 
begins to work. 

If there is a shortage, and if there is a continuing demand, that 
should have its reflection in the price trend. When commodities are 
overabundant, of course, prices go down, That is what has been hap- 
pening because uncontrolled imports which destroy the opportunity 
for us to sell the product that we have produced here have come in. 

And annually our carryover crop increases; and obviously in a 
spec ialty of this kind the consumer recognizes, and his reaction is 

-lways better to new early delivery of fruit, and not to the delivery of 
fruit that by age has gone through some natural deterioration in 
flavor or color, and things of that sort, which are commercially 
required. 

So that here we have an industry that is truly a self-help industry. 
[t is true that we are taking advantage of the st: atutory provisions to 
maintain certain regulations, but we do not go on an annual trek to 
Washington asking for financial assistance. 

And our growers dig down into their jeans, as well as the processors 
with them, to finance these programs, but we do insist that at least we 
be permitted to play on the field in a basis and in relation to fair rules 
of competition. 

We have undergone some delays and some concerns. We have seen 
agencies a few months ago, when this request for consideration came 
under section 22, or prior to that one, we proposed the establishment of 
a Federal marketing agreement to give our producers the advantages 
of their statutory rights under the law. : 

We understand that two administrative agencies of Government 
addressed communications to the Secretary of Agriculture which in 
effect were protests against acceding to the request of this industry. 
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And as such, in my book, it was tantamount to certain administrative 
officials of Government injecting themselves into questions of admin- 
istrative action under laws the conduct of which they share no re- 
sponsibility whatever for. 

I think that unless there is an acceptance of the realization, and I 
think it is highly appropriate that the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture be apprised of these things, unless there is some concern for the 
protection of the domestic economy in these special cases of industry 
that can ill afford to see what is going on in the way of price attrition, 
and so forth, that we will find great dislocations following the elim- 
ination of those industries, and those greater dislocations will simply 
magnify the problems of your dairy and your grain farmer and your 
rice producer and all of the others. 

The integrity of our diversification must have, for the sake of the 
economy of the whole, protection. It can only be protected by keeping 
those industries engaged in such presets strong. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Grady. 

Would you be able to tell me approximately how much is involved— 

at is the size of the fig industry ? 

Mr. Gravy. The fig industry represents an investment as nearly as 

‘an approximate of about $40 million. 

r he CwarrMAN. All of that is in California? 

Mr. Grapy. That means the productive facility. The crop annually 
runs around 20,000 tons, and depending upon what the Turks and the 
Greeks and the Portuguese do to us, has a variable value of anywhere 
from four to six or seven million dollars. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Grady. 

We will now stand in recess until 1 o’clock. 

_ (Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
:15 p.m., of the same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuHarrmMan. Will the folks be seated, please. 

We were discussing the fruit and nut crops. 

Is Mr. Wilcox present ? 

Mr. Dick. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilcox has presented a statement; 
he is not present. 

The Cuatrman. He has presented a statement; very well; thank 
you, SIP. 

Is Mr. Girton here? 

Mr. Girton. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Will you step forward, Mr. Girton? 

We will proceed with Mr. Girton. 


STATEMENT OF CAMERON GIRTON, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA 
CANNING PEAR ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Grrron. My name is Cameron Girton, manager, California 
Canning Pear Association, a nonprofit cooperative marketing associa- 
tion engaged in the marketing of pears for processing by canners in 
the State of California. The bulk of the membership is made up of 
small producers. 
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[ will also speak on behalf of three other nonprofit cooperative 
marketing associations who market their commodity to commercial 
canners. They are: 

1. California Canning Peach Association. The members of this 
association comprise over 50 percent of the total cling-peach growers 
in California. Through the association they market approximately 
41 percent of the total crop of cling peaches. 

2. California Freestone Peach Association. This newly formed 
association of 200 grower-members marketed approximately 25 per- 
cent of the freestone peaches for processing. 

Kadota Growers, Inc. The members of this association comprise 
over 80 percent of the total Kadota fig growers in California. 
Through the association they market approximately 55 percent of 
the total crop of Kadota figs. 

In anticipation of this hearing today, representatives of these asso- 
ciations that I have just ment ioned met recently to discuss our mutual 
problems and to elect any subject that we feel should come to the 
committee’s attention. 

Specifically there are two subjects we would like to bring to the 
— ntion of the committee: 

The economic importance of fruits for canning in California. 

p ractically all of the canning pears canned in the United States are 
produced in the Western States; that is, the States of California, 
Washington, and Oregon. Of these three States, California will pro- 
duce more than Oregon and Washington Caan Thus, we are the 
largest producers of pears in the U nited States. 

The 7-year average price of canning pears in California is $67.50 


per ton. Therefore, the average value of the crop for canning is 
$1: 1.8 36, 000. 


+ 


Cling peaches for commercial canning are produced almost ex- 
clusively in California. Actually cling peaches are the largest canned 
fruit item in the United States. 

The 5-year average of cling-peach production is 508,000 tons. 

The 5-year average price of canning cling peaches is $67 per ton. 
Therefore, the average value of the crop is $34, 036,000. 

The average production of freestone peaches for canning in the 
State of California is 125,000 tons. 

The 5-year average price for canning freestone peaches is $50 per 
ton. Therefore, the aver: age value of the crop in California is 
$6,250,000. 

The average production of Kadota figs for canning in California is 
11,000 tons. 

The 5-year average price for canning Kadota figs is $120 per ton. 
Therefore, the average value of the crop in California is $1,320,000. 

If we add to these crops the income from apricots, cherries, purple 
plums, and apples for canning, we find the value of fruits for can- 
ning would represent approximately $75 million to California 
producers. 

Our fruits for canning, or sometimes referred to as specialty crops, 
play an important part in California agriculture. 

Our second point, and this is what we wish to present before the 
committee today, Mr. Chairman, is why are fruits for canning not 
included in Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act. 
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Contained in the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937 
is a declaration of conditions and policy. These statements say, among 
other things, that— 
it is declared that the disruptions of the orderly exchange of commodities in 
interestate commerce impairs the purchasing power of farmers and destroys the 
value of agricultural assets which support the national credit structure and 
that these conditions affect transactions in agricultural commodities with a 
national public interest, and burden and obstruct the normal channels of inter- 
state commerce. 

a . : . 

The act specifically states that it is the declared policy of the Con- 
eress through the exercise of the powers conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture— 
to establish and maintain such orderly marketing conditions for agriculture 
commodities in interstate commerce as will establish prices to farmers—parity 
prices * * * 

It also states— 
that it is the policy of Congress to protect the interests of the consumer by (a) 
approaching the level of prices which is declared to be the policy of Congress to 
establish * * * by a gradual correction of the current level at as rapid a rate as 
the Secretary of Agriculture deems to be in the public interest, and economically 
feasible, in view of the current consumptive demand in domestic and foreign 


narkets * * * 


By spec ific exclusion in the statute, the Congress has in effect said 
that these conditions and policies shall extend to many commodities, 
but not to the producers of fruits and vegetables for canning. 

[f these policies are sound for the producers of other commodities, 
they certainly should be sound and valuable to the producers of fruits 
and vegetables for canning. 

The act specifies the commodities which are included under its pro- 
visions as follows: 

Sec. 8. (c) (2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only 
to the following agricultural commodities and the products thereof (except 
products of naval stores and the products of honeybees), or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
cluding pecans and walnuts but not including apples, other than apples pro- 
duced in the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, and not including fruits, 
other than olives, for canning, or freezing), tobacco, vegetables (not including 
vegetables, other than asparagus, for canning or freezing), soybeans, hops, 
honeybees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 
established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin). 

Gentlemen, you will note apples produced in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho, asp: iragus, wherever produced, olives for 

canning, wherever een enjoy the provisions of the act. Con- 
gress has created a group of second-class fruits and vegetables for 
canning. 

If apples i in specified States may have the advantage of the legis- 
lation, why not pears, peaches, and other fruits for ¢ anning ? 

[f asparagus growers may have the advantage of the act—why not 
tomato, artichoke, bean, and pea growers, why not all canning vege- 
tables, why not all canning fruit ? 

These are the questions producers of fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning ask whenever the benefits of the Federal marketing legislation 
come up for consideration. 

The producers of these agricultural commodities are not asking for 
mandatory regulation. They are merely asking for permissive legis- 
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lation so that the producers of fruits for canning may have the right 
to petition the Secretary of Agriculture for the imposition of orders or 
agreements upon the approv: al of the requisite vote or assent. 

Specifically, the producers of fruits for canning endorse the amend- 
ments to the law in the following respects : 

Amend the present law to extend its coverage to any agricultural 
commodity. 

2. Provide in the law for initiation, formulation, and effectuation 
of mar keting orders or agreements for or on producers only. 

Provide in the law for optional orders or agreements whe reby 
producers and processors may effectuate, through the Secretary of 
Agriculture, joint program. 

t. Provide that orders may not be imposed on producers or proc- 
essors without the requisite percentage assent or vote of each. 

5. Provide that producers’ programs may be financed 100 percent 
by producers and the assessment for financing such programs be 
collected by processors, or deducted from the amount due producers 
rp their products. 

Eliminate from the law all restrictions against the imposition 
of iat ‘rs or the formulation of agreements covering fruits or vege- 
tables for canning. 

Authorize producer or joint producer-processor advertising and 
trade promotion. 

8. Authorize general research and surveys. 

9. Exempt certain regulations on the fruit one vegetable for can 
ning programs and the ‘fresh fruit and vegetable programs from the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act. 

10. Provide for continuous operation of a program despite short 
time price variations above parity. 

The producers of agricultural commodities in California have had 
the opportunity to test the value of marketing orders and agreements 
since 1937. The overwhelming acceptance of these programs is best 
demonstrated by the fact that at the close of 1950 (my last available 
figures) there were in effect under the provisions of Federal and 
State enabling legislation, 38 marketing orders and programs. 

Of these, 12 were under the Federal statute and 26 under State laws. 
Currently there are 28 marketing order programs or agreements in 
effect under State laws which directly affect over 34,000 producers 
and over 3,700 handlers. The value of the commodities regulated ex- 
ceeds $460 million measured at the producer level. 

Testimony presented by Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Ezra T. Benson, when, as secretary-treasurer of the National C oop- 
erative Council, he testified before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture concerning H. R. 6208, June 1, and 2, 1939, is as valid and potent 
today as when uttered by him. 

On behalf of said council, Secretary Benson stated: 


We recommend— ‘ 

The inclusion of canning fruits and canning vegetables or such other commodi- 
ties as may express a wish to be so included, in the commodities specified in 
section 8e as eligible for the issuance of marketing orders. 

When asked if canners should be included, Mr. Benson’s answer 
indicates that canning fruits and vegetables should have the per- 
missive right to use the law. His answer: 
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it is important that canning fruits and vegetables be included in the amend 
ment Chis is permissive legislation but provides that they are not compelled 
to tuke advantage of it: but we take the position that any group ought to be 
included that wishes to establish a marketing order or agreement in their 
commodity. 

In conclusion, in the Aahersena tradition the growers for whom I 
speak do not ask for class legislation. However, they do request 
that Congress give them the same opportunity as it afforded aspara- 
gus for canning and olives for canning. 

They ask that legislation be enacted giving all producers the 
option: ‘al or permissive right to effectuate produc ers marketing orders, 
financed 100 percent by producers, administered under the guidance e 
of the Secretary of Agriculture by producer or grower members of 
the agricultural commodity involved. 

The CHarrmMan. Am I to understand that you represent the 
canners ¢ 

Mr. Girton. No, sir; I represent producers only. 

The CHarrMan. Producers only ¢ 

Mr. Girron. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. Because it is my recollection that the chief ob- 
jectors to what you are asking for are the canners. 

Mr. Girton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And they have vociferously objected to being in- 
cluded in the law, and that is the reason why the producers have not 
been placed under the law. 

Mr. Grrron. I understand, sir. 

If I recall at the last session of Congress legislation was introduced 
to include all commodities under this program. 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Grrron. And there was objection to that. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Girton. So in this particular case I have offered recommenda- 
tions referring to commodities I have mentioned, namely, pears, free- 
stones, and Kadota figs. 

The Coarrman. Only those you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Girton. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grrron. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now we go to livestock. Is Mr. Rudolph Schwartz 
here? IsMr.McDougalhere? All right. 

I will call you in a minute, Mr. McDougal. 

Mr. Olaf George, please keep yourself in readiness. 

Allright, Mr. Schwartz. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH SCHWARTZ, PRESIDENT, NEVADA STATE 
FARM BUREAU, PARADISE VALLEY, NEV. 


Mr. Scuwarrz. My name is Rudolph Schwartz. I live in Paradise 
Valley, Nev. Iam inthe cattle- -raising business. 

I understand, Senator, this meeting was called for the purpose of 
getting some of the ideas of thinking ‘of the people on price supports. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Scuwarrz. I want to say that I certainly appreciate your put 
ting me ahead of the schedule, ahead of time, because I do have to a 
catch a plane this afternoon early, and must leave. 

[ am also very happy to see my junior Senator from the State of 
Nevada, Alan Bible, here. In Nevada we know everybody by their 
first name, so, Alan, we are certainly glad that you are here. 

Senator Brete. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuwartz. The people in my particular area thought that it 
was important enough that I should make a special effort to appear 
at this meeting. 

No doubt, you realize the major industry in Nevada is livestock. 
We have approximately ( 60,700 head of cattle in Nevada. Produc 
tion of crops is secondary, directed to sustaining the livestock produced 
in our State. 

The latest figures I have is that one-seventh of all grain consumed 
is exported from neighboring States. Prices fixed under the rigid ; 
price-support program, have proved to be a great handicap to the man 
engaged in producing livestock, in that they, have created a fixed cost, 
which the livestock producer has been unable to apply on his finished 
product, with a gradual decrease on the price of livestock. 

This has had a tendency to narrow the profit gained by the operator. 
This situation has become more apparent during the fall months of 
this year. Most livestock producers are unable to sell their product 
high enough to meet their expenses, and also to make a fair profit. 

Of course, we realize livestock could be placed under the price- 
support program, but considering past experience of supported pro- 
grams, we are aware of the hazards, such as declining incentive to pro- 
duce higher grades of the product involved, and the stor age facilities 
needed to store such supported products. This would also eventu: illy 
involve the Government in going into the packing business. 

We realize that during the period of Federal Government purhases 
of beef for the school-lunch program, that this was negotiated by 
contract, between the Government and packing plants. These fixed 
contracts had a tendency to depress the market, rather than help the 
producer. 

Most of the livestock was purchased at the lowest price possible, 
thereby increasing their profits under the program. In our area, 
within a matter of 30 to 40 days, the price of cows dropped 1 to 2 cents 
per pound. 

No doubt you have been involved or certainly closely connected 
with agriculture some time during your life, and realize that our 
operators must make a profit if they are to remain in business. Dur- 
ing the past 7 years, under the rigid price program, there has been a 
decline in net income in the agriculture industry. 

Most of this has been due to unbalance in cost of operation, due to 
the fact that those operators are purchasing supported products for 
consumption in producing unsupported products. By considering the 
known fact that agricultural products are not sold in the open market, 
the operator usualy takes the price offered by the purchaser. 

Going one step further, most of the purchases made by the farmer 
or rancher, is made at a fixed retail price. 

This is directly contrary to the selling price of the livestock people. 
Certainly we plac e our market almost on open bids, and it is necessary 
to take the price that is offered for our cattle. 
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Now. if we are to survive as an industry, some adjustment must be 
made to reestablish the system of free enterprise. We know that the 
road ahead will be long and rough, especially considering the fact 
that labor has minimums fixed by law, and much of the mining indus- 
trv has been subsidized by law, along with businesses too numerous to 
mention are operating under Federal subsidies, in our economy. 

Although these problems face us, as one of the few independent 
eroups, we feel that if a move is not made to reestablish our free- 
enterprise system, as was known to our forefarthers, that we would 
eventually cease to live under those God-given rights promulgated by 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

I would like to elaborate just a little bit more, Senator. 

The CHatrMAN. I wish you would give us a plan as to what you 
would do about cattle to attain what you have been talking about, 
the goal you have been talking about. 

Mr. Scuwartz. One of the things, Senator, is the cost of operation. 
In looking over some of the figures I noticed in all agriculture that 
the gross income from agriculture in 1954 is not so much lower than it 
was in 1947 when we were supposed to have a real prosperous agri- 
culture. But the net income to the operator has dropped something in 
the neighborhood of 30 percent. 

Now, one of the things that has happened with us people in the 
cattle business has been increased costs in governmental regimenta- 
tion, increased costs in grazing fees, forestry reserve fees. 

The Bureau of Land Management just this last year increased our 
fees up to 50 percent. In 1957 they are going to go up another 6 
cents per head per month, which means within the 3-year period 
there will be an increase of 100 percent in the cost of operation of 
running our cattle on the public domain. 

The State of Nevada is a State where 86 percent of the land, 86 
percent of the land in the State of Nevada, belongs to the Federal 
Government, and it certainly is necessary thut we use the facilities 
of those ranges for our operations; and by continuously increasing 
the fees, it has a tendency to cut down our net income. 

Now, I have not been too much aware of the new program on the 
soil-bank program that is coming out, but it does seem to me that it 
should be considered very strongly. 

It seems to me that there are some points in the soil-bank pro- 
gram in which we in the cattle business may be pretty much con- 
cerned about, and that is the diversion of acreage from one crop to 
the other. 

If grass is planted in some of these diverted acres, and then the 
livestock are increased, to take the feed off those acreages, naturally, 
we are going to be hurt because there is going to be a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of cattle in the United States. 

The Cuatrman. Is it your view that on these diverted acres the 
Congress should work up a plan whereby the owner of these diverted 
acres will plant no crop or produce no commodity that will be in com- 
petition with any other commodity; is that your view ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. If they plant a crop there it should 
be for soil-building purposes. 

The CHarrman. Yes, I understand. 

64440—56—pt. 4-5 
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Have youany ideas as to how much compensation, let us say, should 

ye paid to a Nevada farmer on diverted acres / 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I would say, Senator, at this particular time that 
the cost of that should not be any more than what the cost is to the 
operator for the maintenance of that acre: ge. 

The CHarman. What do you mean by maintenance; Taxes! 

Mr. Scuwartz. Taxes; and his- 

The Cyarrman. How about depreciation on his machinery‘ As 
I understand it, a farmer may buy machinery because he has a thou- 
sand acres of land to cultivate. 

Now, suppose the diverted acres amount to a third of his land, and 
he bought machinery for a thousand acres, and he can only produce 
on 700, Would you also take that into consideration / 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, that is one of the largest costs that has come 
to the farmer in the last few years, the depreciation on his machinery, 
and certainly it is one that should be considered. 

The Cuarmman. It should be considered. 

Anything else / 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I think that is about all I have, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. What I had in mind was are there any other items # 
Do you know of any other thing that ought to be considered in fixing 
the amount that the farmer should receive on those diverted acres 
other than, let us say, taxes, depreciation for machinery 4 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Certainly those two are the largest that we have. 
Taxes, I believe, have gone up some 59 percent in the last few years: 
depreciation has gotten to be in the neighborhood of 80, 90 percent, and 
those are the 2 main factors. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Schwartz. 

Senator Bible desires to ask you a question. 

Senator Bratz. I am just wondering how much the foreign impor 
tations affect the livestock industry. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I do not believe that it has had too great an effect, 
Senator. We, in the livestock business, realize that in order to trade 
with foreign nations we have to trade with them; in other words, we 
have to take some of the brunt of moving some of our cattle or import- 
ing some of the cattle into this country as long as it does not upset the 
economy of the cattlemen. 

Senator Brete. Mr. Schwartz, one further question, and this is 
simply for information. I am wondering how the beef consumption 
in the United States compares this year with last. Is there a gradual 
increase of beef consumption ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I believe there is a gradual increase, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 160 pounds per person; that is, meat. 

Senator Bree. Is that part of the program of eating more beef? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right. I believe that the program that the 

cattle people have put on throughout the United States is certainly 
one of the most honorable methods in which they have been trying to 
solve their own problem without asking the Government for some 
kind of handout. 

Senator Braue. Thank you, Mr. Schwartz. 

The CnarrMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McDougal, will you step forward, please. 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY A. McDOUGAL, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, COLLINSVILLE, CALIF. 


Mr. McDoveat. I am sorry, Senator, but l am getting some more 
copies made and we will have those. I will read this one to you. 

The Charmman. All right. 

Mr. McDoveat. C hairm: in Ellender and members of the commit- 
tee, my name Is Harvey A. McDougal. I am president of the Califor 
nin Cattlemen’s Association, whose headquarters are 659 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco 5. I am also a cattle producer and feeder 
in Solano County. I am spe: aking for the California Cattlemen's 
Association, the California Cattle Feeders Association, the California 
Wool Growers Association, and with the approval of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear be ae you to express the 
thinking of the organized livestock people in California on a live- 
stock program. 

The livestock industry has experienced sharp price breaks and most 
producers are continu: ally faced with the problem of trying to live in 
an economy of declining livestock prices and rising costs of many 
products and services nec essary to a livestock operation. The record 
Shows that the price of aeric ~ultur: il products has deelit ved 50 percent 
during the same period, hog prices are the lowest since 1944; while 
factory wages have increased 25 percent and the prices of nonfarm 
products and services stayed on the strong to higher side dui Ing the 
past 4-vear period, 


PRICE SUPPORTS NOT THE ANSWER 


The cattle produc ers and feeders believe that pr ice supports on cat- 
tle would saddle the consuming public with a huge tax burden and 
that such supports would cause cattle numbers to climb even higher 
rather than bring them down in line with normal consumer demand. 
They believe that price supports would mean that the industry would 
be subject to any other control that the Government found necessar y 
for the administration of the program. 

They believe that price supports on cattle would remove the last 
major barrier of a free economy. 

Government-supported livestock grains and feeds has been one of 
the depressing factors on the price of feeder cattle They have been 
instrumental in widening the price spread between feeder and fat 
cattle. 

Although the producers take the position of being against price sup- 
ports or any other form of Government control for cattle, they take 
a realistic position on supported livestock feeds and grains. They 
take the position price supports on livestock feeds should be flexible 
enough to meet changing conditions. And further, that flexible sup- 
ports on feeds and grains if properly applied to prevent economic 
disaster, would be accepts able as long as the industr yisina period of 
postwar adjustment. 
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DIVERSION OF SURPLUS CROPLANDS 


There has been a growing discussion on the possibility of taking 
surplus croplands out of production and diverting them to the produc- 
tion of grasses. And, further, that those diverting such acreage to 
production of grass would receive a substantial increase in conserva- 
tion payment or other subsidies. 

The livestock people feel the diverting of these surplus croplands 
to forage for livestock and paying the farmer for the diversions would 
hurt those producers who are dependent primarily on the income 
derived from the production of livestock. Producers feel that lands 
which are diverted to soil-building crops are valuable to the national 
welfare, but they also take the position that payments for diverted 
acres should not act as an incentive to farmers to put livestock on these 
lands they have put into forage crops—these crops should instead be 
used as a soil-fertility bank. 


SELF-HELP PROGRAM 


The livestock industry recognizes that the supply of red-meat 
products are at almost record proportions except lamb and that the 
situation is currently aggravated by large numbers of hogs and 
poultry. 

Those engaged in the production of livestock believe that immediate 
steps must be taken to put the industry on a more stable basis and still 
furnish to the consuming public an abundance of beef and other 
red-meat products at a reasonable price. 

We believe that a major step toward the solution of this problem 
would be self-help programs by the different segments of the livestock 
industry. The cattle industry in California and in many of the other 
producing States has been engaged in a cooperative beef promotion 
and merchandising program with the processing and distributing 
segments of the industry. 

We feel that this program has been at least partially responsible for 
the all-time record per capita beef consumption. We believe that the 
self-help beef-promotion campaign must be accelerated and that the 
hog and lamb producers must also accelerate their programs as a step 
to stabilize the industry. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McDougal, may I ask, if you do not mind, is 
this self-help program to be financed and administered by the in- 
dustry itself? 

Mr. McDovear. At the present time it is so. 

The CHarrman. I see; is it your idea, in other words, to continue 
without Government aid ? 

Mr. McDoveau. We are also asking for some things; I will get to 
that in a moment. 

The Cuamman. But in any event the self-help program is to be by 
the producers themselves without Government interference? 

Mr. McDoveau. That is correct. 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN PROGRAM 


We believe that these self-help programs can alleviate the currently 
critical situation in the livestock industry through a cooperative pro- 
gram with the Government. The livestock producers believe that 
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there are great possibilities for further development of export mar- 
kets for meat and meat products. They are of the opinion that 
ereater appropriations must be made for the promotion of meat and 
meat products at national and international fairs as is being done 


) ; : Sr 
for industrial commodities. 
The CuarrmMan. You know, in recent years; that is, in the past 2 
vears, we have provided a fund of about $3 million, I remember, to 
start these exhibitions you speak of abroad. That is what you mean? 
; Mr. McDoueau. We were of the opinion that meat and meat prod- 
. ucts had not had the same proportion—— 
The CHatrmMan. Well, of course, if we can establish the policy and 
1 obtain the buildings, don’t you think that the trade itself would fur- 
: nish the products ¢ 
; Mr. McDovucau. We feel that it possibly would. 
’ The CHatrMan. Yes. 
Mr. McDoueau. The livestock people are of the strong opinion that 
Government should sharply expand its beef and other meat pur- 
chases for the school lunch and foreign aid program. They believe 
that a meat purchase program would be only an emergency measure 
, and the Government would not control the industry at any time during 
l the program. “he 
That is the same program as was carried on in 1953. 
. The Cuatrman. And the same one we have now ? 
Mr. McDoueat. That is right. 
THE ROLE OF RESEARCH IN THE PROGRAM 
, Research has a definite role in any livestock program. Much of the 
research carried on in past years in the field of livestock and meats has 
F been for the most part to increase the production of livestock. We 
believe that the time has come for more research in the field of market- 
; ing, merchandising, nutrition, packaging, grade standards, cooking, 
and new uses of the byproducts of livestock. 
The stockman feels the consumption of red meats would increase 
3 if more research was carried on to find ways to make meat more at- 
, tractive to the consumer, as well as more research on cookery and 
? palatability. The industry in cooperation with Federal and State 
Government as well as education and research institutions should in- 
crease program of public education as to the nutritional value of meats 
to the people of the Nation. 
; GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN RESEARCH 
, 
We believe that the Federal and State governments should continue 
and expand their program in disease, parasitic and predatory animal 
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control as well as their programs in animal nutrition. The stockman 
would for the Government to provide funds to assist the industry 
research programs for finding new uses for leather, wool, tallow, and 
fats and other byproducts of livestock. "We believe the Federal and 
State governments should expand their research programs in the field 
of marketing, merchandising, and distribution. It is believed by 
many producers that more knowledge in these fields will be of great 
value in finding and developing new foreign and domestic markets 
for meat and meat byproducts. 
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EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION 


The livestock producer is continually faced with the problem of 
reducing his cost of production and continuing research must be car- 
ried on to help him achieve the job. The produc er is discovering that 
the more he sells the less money he receives and that the consumer 
is paying the same or more for the product because of the rigid and 
rising costs in handling and processing the products en route to the 
consumer, 

We believe that the Federal and State Governments should enter 
more fully into research designed to help the producer to reduce his 
cost of production and marketing in order that the net income be more 
in line with other segments of our economy. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity to present our views on 
a livestock program. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. McDougal. 

Mr. Olaf George, will you state your name for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF OLAF GEORGE, KANOSH, UTAH 


Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, my name is Olaf George, from Kanosh, 
Utah. Iam inthe sheep business primarily, but also am a farmer and 
have a lamb feeding business during the winter months. 

I have been interested in this price-support program and have at- 
tended several meetings at which time it has been discussed thoroughly. 

Speaking as a representative of the farmers in my area I will say 
that those farmers who raise wheat feel that it is a good deal because 
the Government gives them a guaranteed price which is a premium 
in my particular area in comparison to other crops that are raised 
there. 

I would like to comment for the simple reason that these people are 
given the opportunity of planting other crops on the diverted acreage 
that they have, which works a hardship on the balance of our economy 
in that particular area. 

However, it is the general feeling of farm people other than the 
wheat farmer that if the Government is going to support one crop it 
should support them all. 

Now, we realize that they cannot support them all, but they feel, 
in fairness to everybody, that if one segment of our industry is going 
to be supported, then we should have some guaranty, at least, that 
diverted acres would be put into the crops—let me change that, would 
not be put into the crops and wreck our particular industry. 

We have one very good example in the community I am from where 
the high cost of wheat has put the chicken men practically out of 
business. 

It is the general feeling, in fact, the farmers voted unanimously in 
one meeting which I attended that if the Government wasn’t going to 
support all the crops that land called diverted acres should be retired, 
or some portion thereof. 

If the Government is going to be fair to all the people and give us 
all a guaranteed price we » know that this will stimulate the production 
to the point where eventually we will have to retire some of our acres 
anyway. It is no more than fair that we ask those lands registered 
under the price-suj»port program to reiire or take out of production 
some of their diverted acreage. 
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| believe there should be some kind of support program to keep 
the bottom from falling completely out from under any particular 

‘rop in case of overproduction or a recession condition or whatever 
it might be. I believe this is a must, if we want to avoid a break in 
the overall economy of our whole Nation. However, there is only one 
market for farm produce and anytime Government programs build 
surpluses those surpluses eventually will tend to weaken the price 
farmers can expect to get, and have a bad effect in the long run on the 
price of their commodity. 

I think one thing we should keep in mind as farm people is that if 
the Government has the responsibility of setting the price on our com- 
modity we are in for trouble. If you look at any one commodity 
raised, those people directly engaged in producing it would be a very 
small percent of the total population of our Nation, and anytime we 
as farm people think that a big majority of the people who all use our 
products are going to tell you and I how much we are going to get 
and give us a fancy price for it under a guar: anteed price support 
program, I personally think we are kidding ourselves. 

I thoroughly believe the more government we can keep out of our 
farm program, the better off we are going to be in the long run. 

The Cuarraan. Thank you. 

Is Mr. deBack present ? 

Is Mr. Chambers present ? 

All right, Mr. deBack. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL deBACK, PRESIDENT, TOMATO GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, ISLETON, CALIF. 


Mr. peBack. Mr. Chairman, and members of the United States 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I am Phil deBack, 
president of the Tomato Growers’ Association of California. 

We represent 1,276 tomato growers who produce tomatoes for proc- 
essing. This number of growers is 52 percent of the total number of 
growers in California. The same growers produce approximately 80 
percent of the total tonnage of tomatoes grown for processing in the 
State of California. 

I am also a farmer in the Sacramento-Delta area and have grown 
tomatoes for the last 13 years. It is estimated that for the year 1955 
there will be approximately 3,218,630 tons of processing tomatoes 
grown in the United States of which the State of California will 
produce better than 62 percent or 2 million tons which will have a 
value of around $46 million to the growers. These same tomatoes 
after being processed will have a processed value of approximately 
$229 million. 

Although the crop is of considerable value to the producer, proc- 
essors and also to the consuming public, we are a forgotten crop as 
far as Congress is concerned. We are not. included under any pro- 
tection now given the so-called basic crops which reeeive Government 
aid. We do not wish to be so included but we do have a grievance 
which we desire to bring to your attention. 

As a crop which is seeking to solve its own problems, we have 
been discriminated against under the present Federal law. We have 
been refused the opportunity of helping ourselves through the use 
of marketing orders. During many previous years before congres- 
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sional hearings, canners have advanced the argument that the can- 
ner’s operation was to save the surplus. During the past 3 years, 
95.72 percent of the total tonnage of tomatoes grown in California 
was produced exclusively for processing. 

How can it be maintained that 95.72 pe reent of a crop is surplus? 

The Beas law includes olives for canning and asparagus for 

cannin The law instead of giving equal protection to all canning 
‘rops e Re its protection only to olives and asparagus for canning. 

As a representative of the canning tomato industry, it may be the 
better part of wisdom on my part and for the benefit of my fellow 
canning tomato producers to suggest that legislation be enacted per 
mitting the tomato producers to come within the purview of this law 
and disregard all other canning agricultural commodities. 

Hlowever, limited legislation at this time would not be fair to 
other canning fruit and vegetable producers, nor would it serve the 
best interests of the tomato growers. The tomato growers are not 
asking for mandatory regulation. We ask that the legislation be per- 
missive—that the tomato grower shall have the right to petition the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the imposition of orders or agreements 
upon the approv al of the requisite vote or assent. 

In conclusion, in the American tradition the tomato growers for 
whom I speak do not ask for class legislation. However, they do 
request that Congress give them the same opportunity as is afforded 
asparagus for canning and olives for canning. They ask that legisla- 
tion be enacted giving all producers the optional or permissive right 
to effectuate marketing orders. 

The CHamman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chambers. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. CHAMBERS, SECRETARY, UTAH STATE 
CANNING CROP GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SMITHFIELD, UTAH 


Mr. Cuampers. I did not know, when I arrived, that IT would have 
an opportunity to say anything here, but I have drawn up a few 
words, and I have left copies with you. 

I am A. W. ¢ pee a canning crops and dairy farmer, also 
secretary of the Utah State Canning Crop Growers Association. 

Farm prices have dived downward while costs have stayed up. Per 

capita income of farmers are only 50 percent as high as the income 
of nonfarmers. The farmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar, 
which was 52 cents in 1946, is now 42 cents. Farm income, which 
comprised 10.3 percent of the national income in 1947, is now only 
6 percent. 

There is much argument that our population is increasing at the 
rate of 3 million per year and that soon supply and demand will 
balance. Those that propose this idea do not realize that because of 
research that will show better ways to control pests and diseases, 
better seed varieties, better cultural practices, and better farm equip- 
ment will make possible stepping up production much more than the 
increase population can consume. 

The war demand stimulated the greatest agriculture production 
of our history and whether or not we had had high rigid supports 
or flexible supports, it would be hard to slow down | production, until 
such time that enough producers are broke and unable to produce. 
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| am opposing high rigid supports. 1 favor flexible supports along 
with control of diverted acres by placing them in a soil bank. 
The following facts from the United States Department of Agi 


ulture 1955 edition, volume 32, shows as follows: 


y 


Percentage | Percentage 

of parity | of parity 
1946 co = SOE tees Sane Se 
1947 Ree c+ * 92 
1948 ' ; _. 110] 1954 sina DE 89 
1949 se 7 ee 100 | 1955 to July chitin, Tene 86 
1950 - eld 101 1955 to August ie 3 84 
1951 5 eta 107 | 1955 to September and October__ 4 


If 90 percent of parity is what made the increase production and the 
surplus, what made the higher price than 90 chad if it was not 
war demand ? 

I do agree there was some stimulation in 90 percent, but war demand 
was the greatest factor, 

In the vear 1955, the first year that we have really had a flexible 
price support program our production of food and fiber is estimated 
to be the largest in our histor y, except 1948 based on the present esti- 

mate of the Department of Agriculture. 

Unless acres dive rted from basic crops are controlled, t will just 
mean the transferring of the surplus problem to crops th: it are not 

suported, which is unfair. It is also, very discriminatory to the farm- 

ers that have no supports. Sooner or later the flexible support theory 
will break a good percentage of the farmers of America unless the 

acres diverted are controlled. We had better spend some money in a 

soil bank that can be drawn on n and when it is needed, than to store 

commodities we do not need at a . high cost of storage, along with a 

loss on the ‘commodity. 

Farmers and food processors cannot pass their added costs on to the 
consuming public as industries like farm machinery manufacturing, 
the automobile industry, the steel industry, and various others can. 
The guaranteed annu: al w: ige and other labor union demands will in- 
crease the cost of everything that farmers buy in the next year or two, 
and until we control the surpluses in agriculture, farmers will not be 
able to increase their prices. Why is it not just as fair to pay an in- 
centive to control surpluses in agriculture by building a soil bank to 
be drawn on when it is needed, as it is to obligate employers by law to 
provide two or three billion dollars a year te pay people who are un- 
employed to sit in their rocking chairs for 26 weeks out of the year if 
they can’t find work more than 19 weeks. 

It is my opinion that we should provide a law requiring the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a list of the basic as well as the nonbasic 
crops that are in surplus, and those that yet might produce surpluses 
and require that they be placed in a soil bank with an incentive pay- 
ment until supply is brought in line with demand, or until the in- 
creased population or a war emergency justified bringing them into 
production. 

The CHamman. We have had quite a bit of testimony on this soil 
bank idea. 

: Would you give us your idea, or give the committee, your idea of 
how you would reach a fair price to be paid to the farmer on a per 

acre basis on these diverted acres? 
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Mr. Campers. We know that much of the grain produced across 
the United States, particularly wheat, is grown on dry farm land. 

It is my opinion that we could, along with the ASC payments, 
possibly $10 or $15 an acre, get a great percentage of them. 

In the Cotton Belt, or Corn Belt, it is my Opinion we would have 
to go up to around $35 to $40 an acre to get it ‘taken out. 

The Carman. Do you know how much that would cost ? 

Mr. Cuampers. It would cost about a billion and a half dollars. 

The Cuarrman. Much more than the present program. 

Mr. Cuampers. $400 or $500 million to store commodities at the 
present time, and no doubt, twice and a half, or three times that 
much would put it in soil. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, there is in the Record today, that is, in the 
Congressional Record, a statement showing that on the support com- 
modities for the past 20 years or so up to December 31st of last year, 
the cost of the ae program was only $1,150 million. 

Mr. Cuampers. I do not have those figures. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, that is what it is. So the program you are 
now talking about would now probably cost a little more if your sug- 
gestions were followed. Proceed. 

Mr. Cuampers. We have 5,000 canning crop growers in our Utah 
State Canning Crops Association. Canning crops in the United 
States of America represent $275 million annually to growers and five 
times that at the consumers’ level. Canning tomatoes are one of the 
most important processing vegetables. It is estimated that for the 
year 1955 there will be approximately 3,218,630 tons of processing 
tomato growers in the United States. As a representative of the can- 
ning crops industry I am particularly interested in tomatoes. On 
behalf of our Utah C anning Crop Growers Association, I appeal to 
you and your association to use your best efforts to enact legislation 
providing that tomatoes be included in the Marketing Agreement Act 
so that we may have the right to petition the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the imposition of orders and agreements upon the approval 
of the requisite vote or assent. I would “also appreciate having fruits 
and other processing vegetables considered. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Cuampers. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We will next hear from Mr. Shone. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. SHONE, POULTRY DEPARTMENT, CALI- 
FORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, SEBASTOPOL, CALIF. 


Mr. Suone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Robert A. Shone. I ama poultryman in Sonoma County. I 
have been engaged in the poultry business as a producer et 
since 1928. Iam also chairman of the California Farm Bureau Fe 
eration Poultry Department. 

Although my remarks are made as an individual poultryman, I be- 
lieve they reflect the general thinking of poultrymen throughout the 
State. 

The 1954 cash receipts from eggs, chicken meat and turkeys in Cali- 
fornia totaled $246,739,000. This production came from approxi- 
mately 75,000 farms. 
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I think that places us fourth among agricultural products, if I may 
say so. 

‘On many occasions poultrymen of California have reiterated their 
belief that price-support programs have created more problems than 
they have solved, that they have contributed to overproduction and 
delayed the postwar adjustment of supply to demand. 

The industry believes that it can adjust its production problems 
within and by itself without Government price support. The great 
majority of poultrymen are therefore not in favor of this type of 
Government program. 

Asa producer of poultry products, I find that the cost of grain and 
feedstuffs are well over half of the total cost of production. Since 
the cost of grains and feedstuffs are such a large part of the overall 
cost of production, in my opinion the poultry industry carries an un- 
due burden when it buys grain at support levels while surpluses of 
orains are allowed to accumulate in huge quantities. I point this out 
as one of the flagrant inequities of the support program. 

The poultry producers have felt that the use of section 32 funds has 
tended to encourage overproduction, especially in turkeys. However, 
there are opportunities to consider the use of section 32 funds in dis- 
posing of hen meat, which is a byproduct. 

Poultrymen generally feel that the greatest service Government can 
extend to the poultr: y industry is in the field of research to reduce cost 
of production, to improve marketing methods, to find new market 
oe domestic and foreign. 

We also urge that the Government undertake a more active part in 
disease and parasite control, and that vaccines for poultry be stand- 
ardized. 

Poultrymen are not interested in price so much as in net farm in- 
come. It would se¢ om logical, therefore, for governmental participa- 
tion to place emphasis on bringing supply and demand into balance, 
de -velopme nt of research to reduce cost of production, and education 

on the increased use of protein foods by the consumer. 

Poultrymen believe that such an approach will be far more bene- 
ficial to the economy than any artificial price-support program which 
builds huge surpluses in Government hands at public expense. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
to express my views. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Shone. You are, of course, aware 
of the fact that during the last Congress we provided quite a few 
more million dollars for research along the lines suggested. 

Mr. Suone. That is greatly appreciated. 

The Cuatrman. And we hope to continue that. 

Mr. SHone. Thank you. 

The Caatrman. All right. 

Our next witness is Mr. Swim. Give us your full name and your 
occupation. : 


STATEMENT OF HARRY A. SWIM, CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE, 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


_ Mr. Swot. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My name 
is Harry A.Swim. I ama fruit producer in Santa Rosa, Calif. This 
statement is for the California State Grange. 
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The CHatrMan. Proceed, sin 

Mr. Swim. We are concerned with the welfare of the small farmer 
and poultryman in California, as well as the Nation at large, believ- 
ing that present economic situations have placed the small farm oper- 
ator and poultry raiser in a serious financial and economic position. 
In a large number of cases he has been forced out of business. In my 
own county, which is Sonoma County, where over 2,000 farmers are 
trying to make a living off of poultry raising, the total poultry income 
was $8 million less than 1953. This is in spite of the fact that more 
eggs were produced in 1954 than in 1953. This information was 
taken from the Agricultural Commissioner’s Annual Report. These 
small commercial egg producers’ annual income, as you see, has been 
so greatly reduced and makes it almost impossible for him to stay in 
business. If he continues, he must enlarge his flock to a point where 
he becomes a large commercial operator. Very few of us are in a 
position to do this; therefore, the poultry business would be left in 
the hands of the large operators 

This condition has been brought about first by the past and present 

high Government price supports on grains, which are principally our 
poultry feeds. These support prices have piled up huge surpluses 
of these grains, forcing us to pay high prices for these products while 
our products must be sold in the open market, much of the time below 
the cost of production. 

Cost studies made through the agricultural extension service of 
the University of California over the last 31 years have shown the 
average yearly price of market eggs to vary only slightly from year 
to year over that period. Today ‘the price of a dozen eggs is very 
close to the price received 31 years ago, while the cost “of feed is 
nearly 100 percent higher over the same period of time. During this 
time labor costs have advanced about 300 percent. Thus the poultr y- 
man is caught in a two-way squeeze. We never know from day to 
day what we will receive for our products. 

In view of this we offer for your consideration the following 
recommendations : 

First, that any price support or subsidy have a limit on each pro- 
ducer, thus eliminating the larger commercial farmer and, in some 
cases, speculators and processors. 

Second, that a support be maintained for all segments of agri- 
culture. Therefore assuring us an income equal to other groups of 
agriculture, and consequently maintaining a strong national economy. 

Third, that the poultryman be given access to the lar ge and burden- 
some surpluses of feed grains, thus he Iping to balance their economic 
position. 

Fourth, as an immediate relief to the market egg producer, we rec- 
ommend that the Government buy, at once in the open market, large 
amounts of present egg surpluses. These purchases should then be 
disposed of at once through public-school free-lunch programs and 
to the low-income group. We recommend that none of these pur- 
chases be stored against next year’s production, but be disposed of 
at once. 

The CHarrman. Would you give us an amount? You say that 
there ought to be a limitation on the amount paid. 

Mr. Swim. Well, it has been suggested as $2,500. 
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The CHarrman. You mean, that is the top payment to any pro 
ducer ¢ 

Mr. Swim. Yes. 

I append a copy of the report as made by the University of 
California, 

The CHarrman. That will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The tabulation is as follows :) 
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The CHairman. We will next hear from Mr. Pfaffinger. 
Give us your full name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK X. PFAFFINGER, PRESIDENT, POULTRY- 
MEN’S COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


Mr. Prarrincer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: My name is Frank 
X. Pfaffinger. For 11 years I have been a poultryman engaged in 
commercial egg production in a poultry plant which has been con- 
tinuously oper: ated by members of my family since 1911. 

I also serve as president of Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association 
of Southern California which is owned and operated by some 2,300 
poultrymen. This association manufactures and distributes feed to 
its members, markets their eggs, and acquires for them supplies needed 
in poultry production. 

By unanimous action of its board of directors, I have been asked 
to speak for the association as well as for myself in opposing Govern- 
ment supports or subsidies in the poultry industry. 

We well remember the disastrous dried-egg program of the Federal 
Government which was in effect soon after the termination of World 
War II. It was very costly and wasteful and as long as it was con- 
tinued resulted in preventing the adjustment of production of poultry 
and poultry products to existing demands. Similarly, high support 
prices for other agricultural commodities have inevitably resulted in 
extremely burdensome surpluses. We believe that the maladjust- 
ments in supply and demand for poultry and poultry products can and 
will be more quickly and more economically corrected by the industry 
itself than by Government through supports or subsidies. 

We oppose all agricultural supports to guarantee operating profits 
and favor them only for prevention of economic disaster to agri- 
culture. 

Prices paid by poultrymen for grains and other feed commodities 
have been unduly high and many times there have been market short- 
ages when burdensome supplies were in Government hands. Feeders 
of such commodities should be entitled to the same consideration as is 
accorded growers of feedstuffs. 

Farmers’ cooperatives, as a means of self-help in agricultural in- 
dustry, are of tremendous importance to the Nation’s economy. We 
believe they should continue to be encouraged by the Congress, and 
we deplore the actions of those Members of both Houses who would 
destroy them through punitive legislation. 

Poultry research ‘by the United States Department of Agriculture 
should be intensified in order to assist the industry especially i in the 
enlargement of its market outlets and in the control of poultry diseases. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our point of view, which 
I believe reflects the desires of the majority of commercial poultrymen 
of southern California. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Griset. Give your full 
name and occupation for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND GRISET, VICE CHAIRMAN, RANCHO 
SANTA FE, CALIF., LIMA BEAN ADVISORY BOARD, AND MEM- 
BER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CALIFORNIA LIMA BEAN GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIF. 


Mr. Griser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
the vice chairman of the Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., Lima Bean 
Advisory Board, and a member of the board of directors of the 

California Lima Bean Growers Association. 

The first organization represents all of the lima-bean growers, and 
the second organization markets and distributes 60 percent of the 
lima beans in California. This crop is restricted to the State of 
California entirely. We have had only a few years experience with 
the support program. 

Since we are a small industry, with less than 500 growers, it is 
possible to get a pretty close look at the problems and the feelings of 
these growers. 

There are a few of us who feel that the support program has solved 
our problems either long or short term. Many of us, too, are a little 
ashamed that we have needed and accepted help from the Government 
program. It would be safe to say that all of us who have had any 
direct contact with the distribution of our crop have seen the distressing 
effect of the program that is felt all throughout the channels of dis- 
tribution. It is difficult to interest people in handling a product when 
the chance of doing so at a profit has been reduced. 

Perhaps an incident from the experience of the California Lima 
Bean Growers Association will serve to illustrate both the effect on the 
markets and the feeling of the growers. 

Last spring at a meeting of the association directors, the manager 
read a letter from the association broker in the Donora area of Penn- 
sylvania in which he tried to explain why he was selling fewer beans 
than in the previous year. 

In the stores where he sells beans, he found himself competing with 
beans given free to unemployed miners under the relief program. He 
was not criticizing the miners for taking the free beans for their 
distress was real enough. He was not, strangely enough, worried 
about the bean growers whose beans he was trying to sell, because as 
he said, “After all, you got your money.” 

And, indeed, we had. 

His primary concern was that he was caught between 2 Government 
programs, 1 to help the distressed miners, and another to help the 
struggling farmers, and his business was being ruined. His letter 
served to emphasize to the association directors, the effect of the sup- 
port program on the beam business. 

There we were already planting our 1955 crop, finding it difficult to 
sell our 1954 crop because we were in competition with the beans that 
we had sold to the Commodity Credit Corporation from the 1953 crop. 
Although the support price had been reduced at the rate of about $1 
each year that we had used the program, we still had more beans 
than we could sell in 1954. 

And let me say here that we are not finding fault with the flexible 
support idea. The fact that we were still planting more beans than 
we could sell in 1954, despite two successive reductions in the support 
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price would seem to indicate that either we were still making money 
at the reduced price or that we did not have good sense. 

The CHarrkMANn. Does not that indicate that the flexible price sup- 
port does not mean less production / 

Mr. Griser. It has meant less production. I have those figures if 
you would like to have them. 

The CHarrMan. You just indicated though, that it meant more 
production—you produced more. 

Mr. Gristr. No; we still had more than we could sell. We were 
producing less. 

The CHarrMaNn. Yo increased the acreage, though. 

Mr GRISET. No: our acreage was less, 

The Cuatrman. I misunderstood the statement then. 

Mr. Griser. We still had more beans to sell, although the price had 
been reduced for 2 years straight. 

If we assume that the support program was designed to insure a 
fair farm income through the control of surpluses, then it must follow 
that in the case of lima beans, at least, it has not entirely succeeded. 

In September of this year nature accomplished in a week’s time what 
the support program and the farmers had failed to do in several years 
trying. A short spell of unusual weather in the bean-growing areas 
of southern California reduced the 1955 crop to such an extent that 
this year we will be able to sell all of the crop through the regular 
channels of trade, and the few remaining stocks of Government beans 
should also disappear by the end of this marketing season. 

We are, therefore, going into the crop year of 1956 with a clean 
slate. Iam far from alone in feeling that this would be a good time 
and perhaps the only time for many years to take the lima-bean in- 
dustry out of the support program and again try the old-fashioned 
way. 

We have an advisory board set up under the State Market Act 
which is carrying out a vigorous advertising and trade promotion 
program. 

The feeling is growing among the members of the board that this 
program will yield better results in a free market. 

Not all of the growers have had the opportunity to see the effects 
of the support program upon the actual distribution of beans, and 
it may take a little reeducation to prepare them for such a step. There 
is time before the planting of the 1956 crop for this effort at reeduca- 
tion and for the growers to express themselves on this vital matter. 
I should like to see the effort made. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

The Chair will file a statement which has been submitted to him 
from the Kerman Co-op Gin & Warehouse, Inc., at this point in the 
record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY H. D. BATEMAN, PRESIDENT, KERMAN Co-op GIN & 
WAREHOvSE, INc., KERMAN, CALIP. 


As medium-sized diversified cottongrowers of the Kerman community, we 
represent 140 growers. These are the basic ideas of this group: 

Due to the continual stockpiling of surpluses, we feel something should be 
done to offset this condition. Favoring a subsidy in cotton and making it com- 
petitive with world cotton, we realize we cannot continue to grow more eotton 
than we use domestically and export and still we cannot exist on our land with 
any less allotment than we have at present. 

6444( 
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It is the feeling of our growers that cotton should be supported 90 percent of 
parity. Due to our production cost continually increasing and our severe cut 
in cotton allotment, we will be unable to produce cotton at a less figure. 

We are in favor of amending the cotton-allotment law so each grower re- 
ceives his allotment on the basis as it is allotted to the State. In other words 
if the State is allotted on a 5-year basis, the growers should also be allotted on 
a 5-year basis. 

Our belief is that part of the cotton-control law which allows an individual 
grower to raise cotton in excess of his allotment with a penalty of 17% cents 
a pound be changed any year that controls are in effect. An individual should 
be allowed to market cotton from his allotted acreage only. Some areas in 
the Cotton Belt could raise cotton with a penalty and realize a profit thereby 
adding to the large surplus of cotton. 

We are writing these ideas to you as our agricultural representatives to give 
you some ideas of things vital to our existence as medium-sized diversified 
cottongrowers. 


The CHarrmMan. Our next witness is Mrs. Laura Shephard. 
Will you please step forward and give us your name in full, and 
your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE McDONALD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
SANTA CLARA, CALIF. 


Mrs. McDonatp. Mr. Chairman, I am Grace McDonald, and not 
Mrs. Shephard. I am the executive secretary of the California Farm 
Research and Legislative Committee. I have a letter from Mrs. 
Shephard from the Imperial Valley Beekeepers Association, asking 
me to present her statement. 

The CHatrmMan. Very well, that may be presented for the record. 

(The letter dated October 25, 1955 is as follows :) 


CaLextico, Cauir., October 25, 1955. 


~t 


Mrs. GracE McDONALD, 
Erecutive Secretary, 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

My Dear Grace: Thank you for your recent letter relative to the hearings 
November 2 before the Senate committee. It is difficult for me to find a substi- 
tute in school so that I am not planning to attend the hearings. However, I have 
permission to file a paper. I am enclosing this paper, and requesting you to 
take care to give it to the chairman of the committee. 

It would give me great pleasure to be present and to talk with you. I have 
a kindly feeling for your committee and respect for your work. 

Very truly yours, 
IMPERIAL VALLEY BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION, 
LAURA SHEPHARD, Secretary. 


Mrs. McDona.p. This is an official statement from the Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, Calexico, Calif., submitted by Mrs. 
Laura Shephard, who is a member of our committee and who has 
asked us to present it. 

Mrs. Shephard and the Imperial Valley California Beekeepers As- 
sociation of Calexico, Calif., call attention to the value of the honeybee 
in pollinating fruit and seed crops, stating that more than 80 per- 
cent of insect pollination is acomplished by honeybees, and that this 
service is becoming more valuable each year as wild pollinators are 
destroyed by increasing use of insecticides, which probably California 
excels in. 
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The Imperial Valley Beekeepers Association presents tables from 


1947 through 1955 showing reduction in bee colonies amounting to 
678.000 colonies. 


They attribute this reduction to flexible price supports through 
which the Secretary of Agriculture, although authorized to support 
honey at 90 percent of parity in 1949, allowed supports of only 60 
percent in 1950 and 1951 and 70 percent thereafter. 

The tables show there is no surplus of honey; in fact, there is a world 
shortage. 

They conclude: 


It is evident that loans should continue to be made available to the producer, 
but that loans should be made at 90 percent of parity. 

Since it is unlikely that officials in the Department of Agriculture can be 
influenced to do this, the increase in support price should be mandatory and 
accomplished by legislation. 


The association further asks that the Department be required to 
establish goals for bee population according to the pollination needs 
of agriculture. 

The full statement and authorization to our committee for trans- 
mittal at this hearing is attached herewith. 

The CHarrMan. The statement may be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. LAURA SHEPHARD, SECRETARY, IMPERIAL VALLEY BEE- 
KEEPERS ASSOCIATION, CALEXICO, CALIF. 


I am Laura Shephard, a member of the Imperial Valley Beekeepers Associa- 
tion. With my nephew, I own and operate 5,000 colonies of bees in Imperial 
County, Calif. 

In 1949 price support on honey was made mandatory from 60 to 90 percent 
of parity. Thus Congress signified a desire to make beekeeping solvent and 
to check the downward trend in bee population. In this paper, then, I shall 
attempt to determine whether the legislation has been administered to accom- 
plish these objectives and will try to suggest a remedy. 

If the value of the honeybee in pollinating fruit and seed crops of the United 
States were given consideration, officials in the Department of Agriculture would 
have set the support price at 90 percent of parity. It has been estimated that 
more than 80 percent of the insect pollination is accomplished by honeybees, 
a service which is becoming more valuable each year as wild pollinator’s are 
destroyed by the increasing use of insecticides. 

The reluctance of officials in the Department of Agriculture to administer 
price-support legislation so as to increase the price paid to the honey producer 
is shown by the following statistics: 


j | Support 
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Western light amber table honey has been chosen for price comparison, for 
the West is the area where exists the greatest number of producers who sell 
large supplies of honey on the wholesale market. Light amber honey was 
selected because it is the honey in greatest volume in the United States, since it 
is the characteristic honey of the South and of many areas in the West. Its 
price then is an important factor. In 1954 and 1955 the support price of light 
amber table honey was reduced by transferring it to the same price classifica- 
tion as nontable honey, an arbitrary and capricious act which officials have 
never been able to explain. Members of the committee who received the small 
eans of Imperial Valley light amber table honey will remember its excellent 
quality. 

The effect on the market price of various methods of price support will be dis- 
covered by studying these statistics: In 1948 there was a buying program from 
packers, which afiected the market price very little; in 1949 there was no govern- 
ment program of any kind; in 1950 and 1951 mandatory price support was imple- 
mented only by purchase programs from packers and the market price continued 
low; in 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 a loan program was authorized, and the 
market rose above support level. Each year that price support has been in 
operation until 1955 an export subsidy has taken a large supply of honey from 
the domestic market early in the marketing year and transferred it to Europe. 
In 1955 the export subsidy has not been authorized, and low-priced American 
honey in Europe is no longer a factor in depressing the world market. 

The following statistics indicate what has been happening to bee population : 






Year : — “ | Production ee Consumption 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
1947 : 5,916,000 | 228 000,000 | 38. 6 
1948 5, 724,000 | 207, 000, 000 6.0 
1949 5, 591, 000 223, 000, 000 40.6 
1950 =a 5, 612, 000 233, 000, 000 41.5 a 
1951 2 s | 5,572,000 | 259,000, 000 | 46.5 1 235, 811, 417 
1952 5, 500, 000 273, 000, 000 419.5 1 243, 939, 574 
1953 | 535, 000 224, 000, 000 40.5 1 200, 935, 000 
| 


sehe 5, 
1954 ; Sap Koel 5, 467, 000 217, 000, 000 | RE fitidddacslidhces 
1955 5, 238,000 | 243, 000, 000 | MGS la cadietn<tes 


1 Figures obtained by adding domestic production to imports and subtracting exports. 


If one compares the amount of honey consumed in 1952 with the annual 
production, it is apparent that there is no surplus of honey in the United States. 
In 1952 there was a large crop and consumption increased because the honey 
was available for use. In 1953 consumption decreased because from a short crop 
32 million pounds were exported under subsidy, and the United States market was 
left short of honey. Since there is apparently a world shortage of honey, this 
domestic shortage could not be relieved by imports, for only 9,785,000 pounds 
were imported. I do not have complete figures for 1954, but the story will be the 
Same as that of 1953, for again there was a short crop and an export subsidy 
Stimulating export early in the marketing year, so that honey was in shortage 
throughout the year. In 1955 there was no export subsidy, but the loan pro- 
gram was continued. At the present time only 211,510 pounds of honey are 
under loan in the United States. It is difficult to read a surplus of honey in 
these figures, but officials of the Department have managed to delude themselves 
by concentrating on the activity in shipping honey abroad under the export 
subsidy. 

The most alarming figures are those which indicate a decrease of 678,000 
colonies of bees since 1947. The number of colonies in the United States in 
1947 was deemed inadequate for proper pollination of agriculture, and price 
support Was supposed to increase bee population. That it has not checked a 
downward trend which began in 1948 can be explained by the low price ideas 
of officials administering the program for price support. In 1954 I requested that 
Officials in the Department make a study of the cost of producing honey in va- 
rious areas in the United States, but they replied that it would be impossible to 
correlate support prices with the beekeepers’ cost of production. Of course, that 
is What a producer does whenever he pays his bills, and evidently the result is 
unfortunately reflected in a decreasing bee population. I regret, however, that 
officials in the Department were obdurate on this matter, for I desired definite 
figures for your consideration. 
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It is evident that loans should continue to be made available to the producer, 
but that loans should be made at 90 percent of parity. Since it is unlikely that 
officials in the Department of Agriculture can be influenced to do this, the in 
crease in support price should be mandatory and accomplished by legislation. 
The Department should be required to establish goals for bee population ac- 
cording to the pollination needs of agriculture, and if in the distant future bee 
population should be deemed excessive, limits can be set on increase of colonies 
by beekeepers. If production payments were made, it is unlikely that any 
money need be paid to beekeepers if such a program were accomplished by a 
proper administration of the loan program. 


Mrs. McDonatp. At the suggestion of Mr. Dick, I have been asked 
to consolidate two other short statements to save your time. QOne is 
by Mr. Burr, about apples, and the other is by Mr. Williams, on 
raisins, They are very short. 

The Cramman. You may proceed. 

Mrs. McDon ALD. We decided to save your time by consolidating 
the whole thing. [ Reading : | 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE FE. Burr, SEBASTOPOL, CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com 
mittee, heretofore, the price paid growers for their apples has been based upon 
speculation, not on supply and demand. Chain stores, national foods and com- 
mission men have arbitrarily set the price, both to the producer and consumer, 
hijacking both, coming and going. 

We want a law to compel the United States Department of Agriculture to 
determine the actual potential demand for apples, based upon the ability of the 
publie to buy, and the supply necessary to meet that demand, with a fair profit 
to producer, processor, commission man, and retailer 

If the supply threatens to exceed the demand, steps should be taken—pur- 
chase for the school-lunch program, for relief, a food-stamp plan, shipment 
abroad—to remove potential surpluses from trade channels. 

When apples bring only 5 cents a pound f. o. b. to the grower and then sell for 
20 cents to 27 cents at the retail level, there is something wrong. That is what 
we found out on a recent trip through the South and Micwest. 

We want the Federal Trade Commission to make a study of the price spread 
between what the grower gets and what the consumer pays for apples. If the 
FTC is unable or refuses to make such a study, it should be undertaken by a 
committee of Congress. 


I believe such a study is in contemplation, but has so far not been 
authorized. 

The next statement is submitted on behalf of Mr. E. B. Williams, 
Fresno, raisin grower, and member of our committee. [Reading :] 


For several years raisins have been marketed under a Federal marketing 
agreement and order. The stated purpose of the program is to achieve a price 
approaching parity. 

However, raisin growers have not been receiving the returns they should 
under its control. 

In the last 8 crop seasons—not including the 1950-51 crop to which the order 
did not apply—4 of which have been under the agreement, growers received an 
average of $153 a ton. 

In 4 seasons not under the agreement, the price averaged $209 a ton. Dur- 
ing this period, the parity price of raisins exceeded $210 a ton. 

Mr. Williams wishes to reserve the right to file with the Senate Agriculture 
Committee a separate statement proposing revisions of the Marketing Act of 
1937 (as amended) to make it more workable in protecting the interests of 
growers. 


Mrs. SHepHarp. These are the three statements, Senator Ellender. 
I would like to also call your attention to the fact that we have repre- 
sentatives from poultry cooperatives in Sonoma and San Fernando 
and San Gabriel Valley who have come all this distance, and their 
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views are not the views expressed by the poultry representatives, with 
the exception of some expressed by ‘the Grange. 

I certainly hope that you will find time to hear them. They are 
short statements; we consider them extremely important. 

[ thank you again. 

‘The CHarrmMaANn. Will you write their names on a separate piece of 
paper and give that to me, or send them to the clerk? 

Mrs. McDonaxp. Yes; I will. 

The CHarrman. The next witness is Mr. Mather. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN F. MATHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AGRI- 
CULTURAL COUNCIL OF CALIFORNIA, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Marner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Allen F. 
Mather, executive secretary of the Agric ultural Council of California. 

The Agricultural Council of California represents more than 70,000 
farmers of the State, and is organized on a commodity organization 
basis. For example, the Cattlemen’s Association, lima be: ans, et cetera. 

Nowhere in the United States is the diversity of agriculture more 
apparent than here in California. 

| think you have seen that today. 

The CHarrMan. I surely have. 

Mr. Marner. The problems of agriculture are as diverse as its 
products and techniques. They have no simple or broadly inclusive 
ee There is frequently sharp disagreement among agricul- 
tural groups with respect to approach, means, and even goals, in 
solving agricultural problems: but I speak for more than 70,000 farm 
producers in the State of California who share the conviction of more 
than half the farmers in the United States that farmers’ cooperatives 
have successfully solved many of their problems of marketing and 
have facilitated their purchasing of production supplies. 

California agriculture is dominated by specialized farming enter- 
prises. Many California-grown commodities are produced in such 
quantities that they must seek, find, and maintain market outlets 
throughout this country and the world. More than half a century 
ago, California producers perceived the need for united effort in the 
lcceeet of their marketing objectives. Men of determination 
translated this vision into a reality—the strongly integrated market- 
ing cooperatives that have effectively served through years of fluctuat- 
ing economic conditions, shifting population trends, wide variation in 
competitive supply situations, and vast technological changes. 

In a day when direct assistance from the Federal Government was 
unknown, producers in this State evolved this solution to their most 
urgent problem—an adequate and assured market for their products, 
many of them perishable, many of them then dietary innovations. 
They found the way to self- help through group effort aided by such 
approving legislation as the C apper-Volstead Act. And because of 
their flexibility, their recognition of the need to continue as pace- 
setters, the farmers’ marketing cooperatives of this State have ad- 
justed to evolutionary changes i in marketing patterns and are today, 
as they have been for sev eral decades, preeminent in the marketing of 

California farm commodities. 

For example, California produces about 80 Pe of the walnuts 
commercially grown in the United States and 75 percent of these are 
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cooperatively marketed. Virtually all of the almonds commercially 
produced in this country are grown in California, and 65 percent of 
our crop is cooperative ly marketed. 

California is the only State commercially producing dried fruits, 
oa approximately 40 percent of this production is cooperatively 
marketed. Seventy percent of the rice, a crop which has risen to great 
prominence in our production scene since World War LI, is marketed 
through cooperatives. 

Close to 90 percent of the citrus fruits grown in California are coop- 
eratively marketed. In the past two nem, cotton has risen from 
comparative obscurity to become our No. 1 crop in value of product, 
and about 20 percent of our State’s production is cooperatively ginned 
and marketed. 

We have emphasized the importance of cooperative marketing 
among our specialized crops, but we have found these methods equally 
well adapted to such commodities as eggs, dairy y prniie ts, and "; fa 
hay. And most of the cooperative marketing associations in Cali- 
fornia are engaged in processing and pac hing” as well as distribution 
and selling. 

Nor are their benefits confined to those producers who are their mem- 
bers. Their impact upon products and markets—in quality standards, 
orderly distribution, and judicious pricing policies—strengthens the 
position and increases returns to producers without as w ell as within 
their ranks. 

The astute advertising and merchandising of Calavo Growers of 
California, has introduced millions of consumers throughout the 
United States to their delicately flavored fruit. The benefits of this 
program have been felt by all growers of avocades—as well as by satis 
fied consumers throughout America. 

For many years the name of Sunkist has been virtually synonymous 
with oranges-——and billions of Florida oranges, as well as those Cali- 
fornia-grown and Sunkist-labeled, have been consumed because Sun- 
kist Growers made consumers conscious of vitamin C, 

Not all California prunes and raisins are Sunsweet or Sun-Maid, but 
nearly all consumers of these nutritious foods have learned about their 
mineral values from the advertising copy of these two famed coopera- 
tives. 

Thousands of egg producers in California have been persuaded to 
produce more ¢ lean eggs through better ranch management practices 
because several California egg marketing associations have publi- 
cized the dangers of quality deterioration as a result of egg washing. 
Again, the benefits have accrued to producers and consumers alike. 

‘And, at long last, cotton production and marketing is throwing 
off the shackles of obsolescence and inefficiency, because 3,000 growers 
in California have initiated concerted action to improve and protect 
cotton quality. Result? Cooperation all the way—among growers 
and gins and marketing association, to achieve a uniform and quality- 
protected fiber that commands a market premium. 

We do not suggest that farmers’ cooperatives offer or provide a com- 
prehensive solution to the problems of agriculture or even of the 
farmers who patronize them. We do submit that these constitute a 
powerful factor, in California and throughout the United States, in 
stabilizing market supplies and prices; in continued elevation of qual- 
ity standards; in educating scolaire to aim for and achieve a higher 
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quality of product; in informing producers of changing market de- 
mands, recognizing that satisfied consumers hold the key to successful 
marketing. 

farmer cooperatives are not unmindful of the valuable contribution 
of a friendly Federal Government to their success. Their encour- 
agement has fortunately not been a political issue: it has been a pli it- 
form of American agriculture. Early in the presidential campaign 
of 1952, both major political parties went on record in support of 
farmer cooperatives. In evidence, Senator Estes Kefauver stated: 

Marketing and purchasing cooperatives are an important and vital part of our 
igricultural economy and should be encouraged. 

At about the same time, the late Senator Robert A. Taft made this 
Statement: 

I believe very strongly in the cooperative principle. Cooperatives are im- 
portant to the American farmer because in the end they enable him to work out 
his own problems with less reliance on the Government, 

The member-patrons of farmer cooperatives in California and 
throughout the Nation are hopeful—and confident—that Federal 
policymakers, including you as members of this most important con- 
eressional committee, will continue to ac ‘knowledge the influence of 
cooperatives as farmer-owned, farmer-controlled organizations with 
clearly defined ahi tives and practical, progressive, e {fective means of 
wccomplishing them. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that Mr. Sehlmeyer has filed a state- 
ment for the record. 

Next is Mr. George Wilson. 

Will you step forward, Mr. Wilson? I notice that you have a 
statement. Could you highlight that statement for us¢ We are try- 
ing to get as many as wecan. If it is inconvenient for you to do that, 
1 will listen to the whole statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. WILSON, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is George 
H. Wilson, president, California Farm Bureau Federation, farming 
in California since 1906. 

My principal crops include sugar beets, tomatoes, seed crops, beans, 
hay, grain, and cattle. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation consists of over 60,000 
farm families, in all of the agricultural counties of California. 

In addition to our general activities, we have commodity services, 
including 10 commodity departments, well represented throughout 
the State. 

[t is difficult to make an accurate statement as to the position of 
California farmers in November 1955. 

Certainly, net farm income has dropped materially in recent years; 
in fact, in every year since 1947 excepting only 19 51. While this is 
due in part to a fall in farm prices, it is as much influenced by the 
increase in farm costs of products. Farmers are definitely being 
pinched, although for the first 6 months reports show a 2-percent 
increase in farm income for California for 1955, as compared to the 
4-percent national decrease. 
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Our California population has increased rapidly, but both num- 
bers of farms and farmers have remainded about stable in the last 
15 or 20 years. 

The CHairman. Mr. Wilson, you are now stating the problem. I 
think the committee knows a good deal about that. I wonder if 
you could confine your statement to a remedy, if you do not mind. 

I want to assure you that the entire statement will be put in the 
record, setting forth the problem, but what the committee would 
lke to get from you is a solution to the problem. 

Mr. Wixson. I will come to that. 

The CHarrMAN. | know you will come to it. But suppose you 
come to it now. 

Mr. Witson. Since 1920, except for the war years, farmers have 
continuously been faced with surpluses. We have tried throughout 
this time to raise farm prices through Government action, without 
at the same time adding to the surpluses. This has not been accom- 
plished. 

You may remember that after Pearl Harbor and after we were 
actively in World War II, we still had acreage restrictions on the 
production of wheat and sugar because of the heavy surpluses then 
on hand. Most farmers had come to the cone Soak that it is Just as 
impossible for a farmer to get a fair price for his commodity in the 
market place, while our ware eee ses are bulging, as it is for the pro- 
ducers of radios, television sets, Fords, and Chevrolets, to get a fair 
market price for their commodity when everyone knows that. their 


lh 
‘} 
ih 


warehouses are bulging. 

It would seem, then, that our first objective must be to reduce the 
total farm surpluses to a point where they are not a depressing factor 
in the market. We have done a great deal with the active support 
of Congress in developing legislation and programs which have en- 
couraged increased exports of the surpluses 

We hope the actions already taken will result in more exports in 
a year or two ahead. This may require some changes in State Depart- 
ment policy. 

I might say here that it seems to me that there are some things 
which the Congress can do. Your investigation, I think, is going 
to help a great deal in that. But I believe there could be some policy 
statement, even if you went as far as giving to the Department of 
Agriculture definitely some increased responsibility in this field of 
export. 

Further, the Commodity Credit Corporation should trade more on 
needed perishable farm surpluses for valuable and easily storable stra- 
tegic materials. They could do it at the present time, but a little 
change in directive, I think, from the Congress, would assist in that 
rather materially. 

Another one of the factors which I think is quite real is that, quite 
naturally, the industrial group of America is far better represented 
in the State Department than the farmers of America are represented. 
I have traveled somewhat, and have found this te be true in foreign 
countries. 

I believe that we could designate definitely that there should be 
agricultural representation within the State Department. We could 
help this situation quitea bit. 
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We are exceedingly fortunate that the American economy is stable 
and that people are eating well. We believe, however, that a well 
organized and continuing drive supported by the Department of 
Agriculture, our colleges and farmers and industry, dependent upon 
agriculture for the increased consumption of animal proteins, could 
bring material results in reducing our excessive supplies of grains and 
other livestock feeds. 

The beef program, the dairy program, lambs and poultry pro- 
erams have been good, but we believe a concerted program, including 
all of the animal proteins, would be most effective. And by this I 
do not mean just saving that we are going to have a little program. 
Ne'ther do I mean that the Government should spend a lot of money, 
because I think other sources would make all of the money available 
that is needed to carry out a program, but if we really concentrate on 
an animal protein program in which all of the animal industry, live- 
stock, red meats, poultry, dairying contribute, then we would elimi- 
nate a feeling on the part of a lot of people that they cannot get in and 
support a single program, 

I am thinking of the distributing people in the country, and a great 
many others, who would support, I am sure, an all-out program in 1 this 
area. 

A realistic appraisal, however, would indicate that even with the 
stepped up foreign and domestic sales we will not reduce our sur- 
pluses effectively, if we continue to add to the supply in the ware- 
houses as fast as we now are. 

In 1945-55 we sold or gave away 2.1 billions worth of our surpluses, 
but we added 3.2 billions to our surpluses. This is in dollars. This, 
of course, is a net loss to us. 

We, therefore, must develop an efficient means of actually reducing 
the overall production of farm commodities for which there is no 
active demand today. 

We have tried restricting acreage for the basic commodities. This 
has resulted in a very aggressive game on how do we outfox Uncle 
Sam by producing more on the restricted acreage. 

This is demonstrated this year with an increase in production of 
cotton, in the face of a 14 percent decrease in acreage. This 14 per- 
cent diverted acreage has likewise gone into grains, vegetables, and 
other commodities, further adding to the surpluses and depressing 
prices for all farmers. 

Theoretically I believe farmers recognize that these diverted acres 
should be prohibited from production of crops, for harvesting or feed- 
ing to livestock. We recognize, however, that the adininistrative 
difficulties connected with carrying out such a program through com- 
pulsion or as a condition for support prices is very difficult. 

Any program whether called a soil fertility bank program or under 
any other name must be simple of administration and relatively easy 
to assure compliance with this provision. But above all, it must 
result in a material net decrease in overall farm production and must 
not only prohibit but must prevent use of these conservation acres 
for livestock production. 

During this period immediately ahead of us much could be done 
by the Department, colleges and others in assisting farmers in cutting 
the cost of production for the purpose of increasing that net farm 


income. 
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With a little ingenuity, imagination and research, a number of 
methods can be developed whic h will cut farm costs and at the same 
time result in reduced production. This helps both net income and 
price, if the production and costs exceed the reduction in gross income. 

We support further increases in appropriations for research and 
extension. We will insist more emphasis be placed on cutting the 
cost of production and increased markets and efficiency of marketing. 

I must call attention of the Senate committee to the fact that taxes 
are one of the farm costs which have increased materially, and about 
which something can be done. 

For example, I would refer particularly to the gasoline tax and 
the transportation tax. These taxes were war measures which fall 
particularly heavy on farmers. It was acceptable during the period 
of war and relatively high farm income, even though it may not have 
been entirely equitable. Today, however the gasoline tax has been to 
all practical purposes changed from a gener: al tax for the support of 
Government to a highway tax. In this case simple justice indicates 
that gasoline used for nonhighway purposes should be exempt from 
this tax. 

Even as a general tax I would call attention to the fact that farmers 
use more horsepower than all of the factories of the United States 
combined. In our factories this is largely electrical power, and 
special tax on electricity was taken off several years ago. The farms 
use gasoline as a source of produci Ing horse power toa far greater ex- 
tent than any other group of primary producers in America. 

( ‘onsequently, this tax falls partic ularly heavy on agriculture at a 
time of materially reduced net income. 

One of the heavy costs placed upon agriculture is that of the trans- 
portation tax. The tax now placed on transportation of farm and 
other commodities becomes very oppressive at a time when we should 
not be called upon to carry this special tax. 

The elimination of these costs could be brought about shortly by the 
Congress, and could make an immediate, direct contribution to the net 
income of farmers. 

We oppose the 90 percent price support in peacetime. A return to 
90 percent fixed supports would be economic suicide. The act of 1954 
is not flexible enough. 

Flexible supports, however, will not alone solve the problem. They 
may give us time to solve them. 

Any program of cash payments to a 90 percent or other level above 
the market price is ultimately disastrous for both producers and con- 
sumers. All crops should have opportunity to use marketing agree- 
ments. I realize that water is not directly within the jurisdiction of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, but we know, to 
your interest in this area, and believe we should comment upon the 
necessity of the Congress quickly and restating legislation which 
recognizes fully the ownership of the water by the States and not the 
Federal Government. 

This has been the oft-repeated position of the Congress and the 
courts for 150 years, but has been recently challenged by those who 
would take rights from individuals and concentrate these rights and 
powers in centralized government. 

Under State water law, the water is assigned to the individual pieces 
of property where farmers have continued rights to their share of 
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the water available, so long as it is beneficially used. This is a primary 
given right directly comparable to the right of the work of man to the 
continued possession of his tools, or of the doctor to his medical 
instruments, or of the attorney to his law library. 

Water in an irrigated area is one of the essential tools of production 
and livelihood for the farmers. 

If the Federal Government can now, by any means, as they are now 
trying to do, to deprive a farmer of water, his ae ipal tool of pro- 
duction, then it is only a step to deprive the working man, the doctor, 
the lawyer, or other citizen, of their tools of production, and their 
human rights. 

This struggle between States and Federal ownership of water is a 
struggle between highly centralized government and human rights 
of individuals. 

We thank you sincerely for this opportunity to appear before you 
and particularly for your courteous and impartial approach to this 
difficult problem. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

The sugar beets section have already handed in their statements. 
As a matter of fact, I am glad that they did, because this committee 
has no jurisdiction over legislation dealing with sugar beets. 

We will next hear from Mr. Lloyd. 

Give your full name and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF E. A. LLOYD, PETALUMA & SONOMA POULTRY 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, PETALUMA, CALIF. 


Mr. Lioyp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate committee, 
my name is kK. A. Lloyd, formerly head of the poultry department, 
now consultant in the poultry breed program, with the Petaluma 
Cor yperat ive Hatcheries. 

I am presenting this statement on behalf of the Petaluma & Sonoma 
Poultry Growers Association. 

In the beginning let me state that our case is based largely upon the 
index numbers of the prices of various agricultural products, which 
you will find on the front page of this st: itement, and for your refer- 
ence, are included in the official pamphlet put out by the Agricultural 
Marketing Series of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The CrratrMan. We have that. 

Mr. Lioyp. I will try and make this statement short, Mr. Chairman, 
because I know that there is limited time. 

The Cuarrman. I will be indebted to you. 

Mr. Lioyp. I should like to have this tabulation placed in the record. 

The CHaimman. It is so ordered. 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 


Summary table 


| 
j | 
| 


| Record high 











ms A | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, |__ eS 
Indexes 1910-14=100 | os | (1958 19565 
Index Date 
Z a eee nice ie - | | | Lerten 
Prices received... ‘ ihbdcmietinn kien Lee 246 233 | 235 | 3 | February 
} 1951. 
Pal tt GGG og bag emmentndetnd beast er eseeteaes 280 | 79 278 290 | May 1952. 
Parity ratio piskne paDetae ear iakes ara ees nee el 88 84 85 October 
| 1946. 
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Agricultural prices, September 1955: Index numbers of prices received by 
farmers, United States, Sept. 15, 1955, with comparisons 


{[1910—14—100] 


A ver € 1954 1955 
Indexes January January 
1935 t 1947 to July Au Sept. July | Aug. | Sept 
D er | December l l l 15 15 15 
1939 1949 
Unadjusted: 
Allfarm products 108 271 24 249 246 237 233 235 
Livestock and products ---_- 116 292 244 249 245 237 237 240 
Meat animals __. 117 534 278 282 274 261 251 250 
Dairy products_. 119 275 238 245 | 4 242 249 257 
Poultry and eggs- __- 110 229 172 179 162 178 191 202 
Seasonally adjusted: | 
Dairy products___-_....-- 247 248 249 252 252 252 
Poultry and eggs ee." ‘ Si 173 172 150 | 178 183 189 


Mr. Lioyp. The extreme depression in the prices of poultry prod- 
ucts in the past 2 years even as compared with prices of other agricul- 
tural products has been clearly shown in official reports issued ‘by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the USDA. 

Reference to the latest available report September 30, on agricul- 
tural prices, page 1, “summary t: able,” shows indexes of prices received 
for farm products varying from 233 to 246 for 1954 aut 955. 

Such prices represent parity ratios of 84to 88. On page 8 of report 
are found index numbers of prices received by farmers, United States, 
September 15, 1955, with comparisons 1910-14. Examination of the 
data in the tables reveals grave disadvantages to poultry farmers in 
the prices received for their products as compared with those received 
by producers of other animal products which are comparable. 

Taking dairy products as an example and one with which poultry 
pr oducts are frequently grouped, it is seen that the seasonal adjusted 
index numbers representing the scale of dairy products for the past 
2 years have been very steady at around 250—248 to 252—and some- 
what higher than the average of all farm products as shown above. 

However, the prices received for poultry products as shown in the 
index numbers are much lower ranging from a low 150 to'a high 189. 

Referring to index numbers of prices received for other comp: parable 
animal products i in the unadjusted figures it is seen that livestock and 
products varied in price from 237 to 249 and meat animals from 250 
to 282. In the same group of unadjusted indexes of prices of poultry 
products the levels were 162 to 202. The last figure, 202, is somewhat 
misleading, since it represented prices for a limited period only, prices 
having dropped to a considerably lower index since that time. This 
is particularly true of prices of broiler and fryer chickens which have 
just dropped to the lowest figures for many years, with an index 
estimated at not higher than 160, or very low parity. 

At the same time that prices of poultr: y products have been allowed 
to drop to such low levels, the price of feed, materials, and services 
paid by poultry farmers have remained at a compar atively high level, 
the latest figure announced by Washington October 29 being 230. 
Such differences between cost to farmers and prices received for their 
products constitute an impossible handicap for poultry farmers to 





overcome, 
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Already by September 1954 the slump in net income of poultrymen 
had caused much distress in the industry. At that time egg prices 
had dropped to 64 percent of parity and ‘other poultry to 65 percent. 

After months of serious financial losses suffered by many poultry- 
men and outright ruin - others a mass meeting of poultrymen was 
called for in Santa Rosa, Calif., on October 3, 1954. The case of the 
poultry farmers was heard by Mr. Rizley, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture of the Federal Government, and a 4- point program for 
relief adopted Seontuea by the meeting. The proposals were 
eee to the Department of Agric ulture in W ashington by dele- 
gates from California on October 13, 1954. 

However, apparently on account of representations made from other 
groups to the Government against assistance on the supposition that 
the situation would right itself in a short time, the proposals of our 
group from Sonoma County were not agreed upon. 

Meanwhile predictions that the law of supply and demand would 
take care of the situation and that satisfactory levels of prices would 
follow have not proved to be reliable, as shown by the indexes for 
prices as stated above. 

Except for a brief period of higher prices, relief has been limited 
and temporary, many poultry farmers oe themselves in a worse 
financial position than they were last year. On account of the drain 
of continuing low prices, many have not elt had their credit stretched 
to the breaking point but have had to use up their savings to remain 
in business. Some poultry farmers, moreover, have become dependent 
upon mortgages to feed companies. Others with exhausted funds 
have had to operate under mortgages and special contracts with large 
corpor:% itions. 

Modern poultry farming has become a highly specialized business 
requiring years of training and experience, extra skill, and know ledge 
for successful operation. The successful application of scientific prin- 
ciples in production to meet increasing demand for eggs and meat of 
high quality has been responsible for raising poultry farming up toa 
very high position among the different br anches of agric ulture. With 
poultry products in the United States reaching an estimated value of 
$4 billion in the year 1953, poultry products were exceeded in value 
by few other agricultural products. However, on account of low 
prices received by poultry farmers throughout the country, values 
shrank to $3.5 billion, showing a loss in values of $500 million in 1954. 

The importance of poultry in the economy of the State of California 
is indicated by the fact that the value of its products exceeded $300 
million in 1953, which gross value was similarly reduced to around 
$250 million with a decrease of $50 million in 1954. The above great 
shrinkage in values is not due to lower production but to lower prices. 

Reports in the press this past weekend covering the recent confer- 
ence between President Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson regarding farm policy officially acknowledge that “farmers 
today are not getting a return for their work in line with that enjoyed 
in other segments of our population.” Tf prices received by farmers 
for commodities other than poultry are admittedly low, showing price 
indexes far above 200, the status of prices for poultry products with 
index prices far below 200 must be considered as inferior indeed. It 
is submitted that poultry deserves similar treatment and considera- 
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tion to that given other branches in a Federal policy, and should no 
longer be considered as the untouchable branch of farming. 

In view of the circumstances as stated, we urge that serious consid 
eration be given to the following proposals : 

l. As long as grain and other principal items in the cost of produc- 
ing poultry are supported by parity prices, or for other reasons remain 
out of line with prices received by poultry farmers for their products, 
measures should be adopted to stop prices of poultry products from 
dropping below a reasonable parity index. 

The CHarrmMan. M: ay IL ask you a question at that point 4 ¢ 

As you know, in price supports for grain and other commodities 
we have an acre age control. Now, Suppose we were to adopt a pole V 
to protect the poultryman as you suggest. How would you curtail 
the production of poultry ¢ 

Mr. Luoyp. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, it would be necessary 
to have any measure of control if a reasonable parity index price 
were adopted. 

The Cuarrman. How would you adopt it, though? How would 
vou enforce it? 

Mr. Liuoyp. By consultation with the producers who would be able 
to - 
The CuHatrmMan. You think they would do it on a voluntary basis? 
Mr. Luoyp. I think that it would be easily—it would be possible 
to secure a statement of prices that would be reasonable as a stock 
price, or you might call it a flexible parity price without too much 
difficulty. 

Now, in that connection, Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that in 
Canada they have had a support price for eggs ever since the war, 
and that support price has worked and it has not been responsible 
for causing undue increased production. 

The CHarrMAn. I would be very much interested in a support 
price if you could show me how to work it. 

I am asking you now. You say a sufficient price ought to be agreed 
upon or made available to poultry. I am asking you how would you 
do that? You certainly have to curtail production ; do you not? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it be done, 
as I said, in consultation with poultr: V 

The Cuaiman. I know, but would that be on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Luoyp. Well, in that connection may I suggest that just this 
last week we were preparing a statement, we had discussions on 
this question among the growers and it was agreed among the grow- 
ers—I am not making this statement offic ially but this is what hap- 
pened—that a price of around 25 cents probably for the Nation at 
large for fryers—or broilers, as you call them, in Georgia, Georgia 
now being a leading State in the Union that way—or possibly around 
48 cents per dozen, ¢ even for grade A large eggs, might be a reasonable 
parity price. I am speaking about this on the basis of a price. 

The Cuairman. Well, now, you say that you would want the Gov- 
ernment through consultation to fix that level ? 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Well, now, suppose a lot of people would want 
to go into the business, more than you now have, and create a surplus; 
how would you take care of that? 
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Mr. Luoyp. If the parity price were not raised too high, it would 
not encourage other people to go into the business. 

The ‘HAIRMAN. You would be surprised at the amount who would. 

Mr. Luoyp. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I submit that with 
the hiel prices of 1953 in poultry, relatively high ones, that induced 
a lot of extra people to go into poultry in 1954-55 and that has been 

responsible to a large extent, a considerable extent. 

The CHatrman. How did these prices come about in the free 
market ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Because a lot of business people were forced out of 
business in 1952 and a shortage resulted from decreased flocks. 

The Cuamman. They are coming back are they not ? 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes; they are coming back, hoping and hoping and 
hoping. 

The Cuatrman. That is because poultry prices have gone up. We 
have had the same thing with hogs. 

Mr. Luioyp. Yes. 

The Cratrman. If you recall, a year and a half ago, prices were 
high, the hog business was flourishing. What happened? A lot of 
farmers grew more hogs. 

[ had a lot of them tell me last year, “Senator, I fed 200. This 
year it was 500.” And many others did the same thing, and now you 
have the hog market glutted again. 

Mr. Lioyp. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the poultry producers are ruled by the same 
kind of thinking. Just like the hog producers, when prices are high 
they all rush in for a killing without realizing that they are producing 
for a rather inelastic market. 

The Cuarrman. Do you concede that any price fixing, as you say, 
at a certain level, must be accompanied by controls? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes. 

The CuarrMan (continuing). Any farmer who would expect price 
supports should also expect curtailment of production in the event 
that there was a danger of too many being produced ? 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I say, would you agree with that? 

Mr. Laoyp. I can base my experience, Mr. Chairman, on my own 
experience in Canada over a period of 10 years following the war. 
It was argued there that there was greater danger in setting support 
prices too high or any kind of a support price as being very natural 
inducements, or providing an incentive for incre eased production. 
But it actually has not worked that way because they kept that sup- 
port price down low and I think that is the secret of the successful ap- 
plication of any kind of a support price. 

Seah HAIRMAN. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Luoyp. While such a measure would lend a certain amount 
of stability to prices it would not be as effective as a plan whereby 
farmers were paid the difference between a free market price based 
on supply and demand, and a reasonable or flexible parity. This 
latter plan is preferred and recommended. 

2. Because of distressed financial conditions of many poultry farm- 
ers the moratorium law be reenacted, to prevent more from being 
forced out of business, as many have been forced out of it. 
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3. Long-term loans at low rate of interest be made available to 
poultry farmers in financial need and/or during emergencies. 

4. Government purchase of surplus products be made an integral 
part of the Federal program for the stabilization of prices of agri- 
cultural products. This coincides with point three of the reported 
Eisenhower-Benson plan, viz: 


A vigorous purchasing program to remove market gluts whenever they occur 
and assist farmers adjust to market demands. 


I would submit a paper clipping which includes that statement in 
the press which probably you have already seen. 

Means should be taken to distribute such surplus poultry products 
through school lunches, hospitals, low-income families, the armed 
services, and other suitable outlets that will not disturb the market. 

A congressional investigation of the spread between prices re- 
ee: by producers and prices paid by consumers. 

With that last point, Mr. Chairman, if I may say, just last Friday 
in the San Francisco market, market specialists discussed the market 
situation which has demoralized the fryer market. There were several 
retailers and they were struck with the unanimous opinion of those 
retailers that they were not looking and the public was not looking 
for lower prices on poultry fryers because when they put the prices 
down, then they had difficulty in getting them up. But the processers 
were so stampeded at the present time that they were offering chickens 
at very, very low prices. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

(Supplementary statement filed by Mr. Lloyd is as follows:) 


We beg to refer further to our statement made before you on November 2 
last at Fresno, Calif., on poultry conditions in our State. In our brief you will 
recall that we used tables of indexes of agricultural prices from the United 
States Department of Agriculture Marketing Reports for the past 2 years, 1954 
and 1955, to show the grave disparity between prices received for poultry and 
those received for other animal products. At the same time that prices of 
poultry products have remained at such low levels the prices of feed and other 
commodities paid by poultry farmers have continued to hold at comparatively 
high levels. Resulting from a long period of such low selling prices and high 
costs many poultry farmers have suffered financial distress and are in sore need 
of assistance. Certain measures were proposed by our organizations at the 
Fresno meeting to alleviate the situation. 

With more specific reference to our proposals, No. 1 on establishing a parity 
index for prices for poultry products, you raised the question as to how a parity 
price could be paid and the effect it would have on production. In reply you 
ray recall that I suggested consultation with poultry producers regarding same. 
Furthermore, I stated that the payment of a parity price would not necessarily 
be responsible for creating surpluses as they had learned by experience in 
Canada. Considering your question further, we can report that after careful 
consideration in consultation our members find themselves in complete agree- 
ment with the proposal made at Fresno by Mr. Sol Gura, of the Southern Poultry 
Cooperative and the San Fernando Valley Poultry Cooperative, Inc., and Mr. 
yeorge Sehlmeyer, master of the California State Grange. The proposal involves 
the application of the principle of the two-price system, or the Brannan plan, 
which is based on 100 percent parity and supplementary payments to poultry 
farmers when prices received in the free market are below parity. We would 
draw attention to the limiting clause in our proposal which would stipulate a 
maximum of $2,500 as the total amount that 1 farmer could receive in any 1 
year. While such an arrangement would provide a reasonable measure of 
financial assistance to the small family farmer, it would not be an incentive 
for increased production and so contribute to undue surpluses. 

In answer to the question raised about control of production under the two- 
price system we accept the principle that prices and production will find their 
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respective levels on the basis of supply and demand. Under the two-price 
system we would conclude there would be no need for the Government to store 
burdensome surpluses purchased at artificially high prices. 

For details of the Gura and Sehlmeyer proposals please refer to their state- 
ments as submitted at Fresno. 

Our Nos. 2, 3, and 4 proposals as submitted at Fresno are clear and should need 
no further explanation. 

Supplementing our No. 5 proposal on spread between producer and consumer 
prices, we would emphasize the fact that in periods of low prices for live 
poultry, as at present, the spread taken by retailers is in many cases excessive, 
especially since retail prices to the consumer do not decline to the same extent 
as prices to the producer. Furthermore, since the prices of poultry meats are 
subject to serious and frequent fluctuations, retail prices when kept up are 
often excessive to the consumer, but still low to the producer. We consider 
further, in this connection, that the Brannan plan as advocated above would be 
an effective agent in dealing with this phase of the poultry-marketing problem 
As in the case of our proposal No. 1 on parity price and the Gura proposal, with 
which we are now in agreement, the extra payment to be made to the producer 
in 1 year, as the difference between free market and parity prices, should not 
exceed $2,500. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Gura. 

Will Mr. James Hanley step forward and be seated in the front 
row ¢ 
All right, sir, proceed, Mr. Gura. 


STATEMENT OF SOL GURA, CHAIRMAN, VALLEY POULTRYMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE OF SAN GABRIEL VALLEY, BALDWIN PARK, 
CALIF., ALSO REPRESENTING THE SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
POULTRY CO-OP., INC. 


Mr. Gura, Honorable chairman and members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, my name is Sol Gura. I am an egg producer residing in 
Baldwin Park, Calif. I am chairman of the Valley Poultrymen’s 
Cooperative of San Gabriel Valley and am officially delegated to rep- 
resent that cooperative at this hearing. 

I am also authorized to represent the San Fernando V alley Poultry 
Co-op, Inc., as verified by the letter from Secretary James D. Lynch 
which I am filing with your committee. 

[ wish to present the following statement. for your consideration. 

In view of the fact that time is getting short, 1 would like to pre- 
sent what we think would be the program to help the poultrymen. 

The first is this: In the first instance, poultry producers must be 
given equal consideration with producers of other commodities in every 
Federal program dealing with agriculture. 

To achieve these ends, we ask : 


1. PRODUCTION PAYMENTS DIRECT TO PRODUCERS 


This proposal would allow commodities to find their own price 
level on the open market. If the price fell below what it takes a poul- 
tryman to break even (which is the meaning of parity), the Govern- 
ment would reimburse the producer an amount equal to the difference 
between the open market and parity. 

It. is not our intent to bring about unreasonable farm subsidies. We 
propose production payments only on the first $25,000 sales by an 
individual producer and in no case should one producer receive pay- 
ments in excess of $2,500, in any one year 
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The poultry industry has long been afflicted with the disparity in 
the egg-feed ratio arising from an economic relationship where un- 
supported poultry, dairy, and other grain-dependent products must 
be produced by use of supported grains, the price of which is relatively 
inflated by the past and present parity arrangements. The resulting 
imbalance between unsupported and nonsupported commodities can 
he traced to its origin with no difficulty. 

The validity of the price-supports principle has long been ac- 
cepted by virtually everyone. It has been distorted, however, so that 
the middleman rather than the farmer has been the beneficiary. Our 
proposal for production payments to achieve parity by making up the 
difference between market prices and the parity level would bring 
the program back to its original intent which was to stabilize the 
income of farm families. It would make possible the protection of 
family poultry operators from absorption or annihilation by mass 
production poultry interests which have been increasingly invading 
the California market. 


2. CHEAP CREDIT AND FARM DEBT MORATORIUM 


The small- and medium-sized farmer needs low-cost nondistress 
governmental credit to relieve him from gouging at the hands of 
private creditors and lending agencies. Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion lending funds are totally inadequate and are provided only if 
credit is unavailable from other sources. The giant operations are 
again at an advantage in that they can command cheaper credit even 
from private sources than can the smaller operators. Where stabil- 
ization can be brought about by refinancing, such opportunities should 
be afforded on a long-term basis. 

Farm debt moratorium legislation is required as a standby measure 
to prevent any dispossession in the event of continued deterioration 
in the farm picture. The United States Senate of the 84th Congress 
is commended for having passed a moratorium bill (S. 689) and we 
are urging the House of Representatives to follow through in the 
forthcoming session. 

3. CROP INSURANCE 


Poultry, along with other commodities, is susceptible to many 
disease epidemics and natural catastrophes over which the farmer 
often has no control. The enormous losses suffered by poultrymen 
in southern California in September 1955 as a result of the unusual 
heat wave is one of the most recent examples of the helplessness of 
even the most efficient producers against such acts of God. It was 
for the purpose of coping with these catastrophes that the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation was originally established. 

_ We urge that your committee recommend that a pilot study be 
inaugurated at the earliest possible time to determine how such a pro- 
gram can be set up to cover poultry producers. 


4, FOOD ALLOTMENT PLAN FOR UNDERNOURISHED 


The California poultry industry has demonstrated that it is able 
to take advantage of scientific and technical achievements to produce 


a volume of eggs and poultry meat to provide California’s increased 
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population and the constantly rising standard of living for which this 
Nation is internationally recognized, with an abundance of eggs and 
poultry meat. Nonetheless, the Senate has repeatedly noted in pro- 
posed legislation that consumers’ buying power is not able to avail 
itself of this productive capacity and has therefore proposed certain 
measures through which low-income families may avail themselves 
of nutritious foods, amongst which eggs and poultry meats are basic. 
One of these bipartisan proposals is S. 45 (Aiken-Young-Humphrey). 

This plan would fully utilize normal commercial wholesale and 
retail facilities and would make unnecessary the establishment of a 
Government-financed stamp-distribution system since all cooperating 
agencies have their own apparatus for handling client allotments. 

We urge early enactment of this legislation. 


5. INCLUDES EGGS AND POULTRY IN SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The Cuarrman. Will you just submit that for the record? We are 
familiar with the problem. We have had a lot of testimony on that. 

Will you give us points that you have not heard here today ? 

Mr. Gura. Those are the 5 points that I want included in the record 
and which we recommend. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you; they will be included in the record. 

Thank you ever so much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gura follows :) 


As a segment of California’s economy which provides a livelihood for some 
35,000 farm families, over one quarter of our farms, according to the 1950 agricul- 
tural census, grossing some $300 million in 1953 and $247 million in 1954, pro- 
posals for stabilizing the economic fluctuations in the poultry industry are defi- 
nitely in order. We poultrymen therefore propose certain measures for the 
consideration of the 84th Congress, which we feel will provide “shock absorbers” 
to a further economic collapse in the poultry industry, nationally, and in Cali- 
fornia. 

In the first instance, poultry producers must be given equal consideration 
with producers of other commodities in every Federal program dealing with 
agriculture. , 

To achieve these ends, we ask: 


1. PRODUCTION PAYMENTS DIRECT TO PRODUCERS 


This proposal would allow commodities to find their own price level on the open 
market. If the price fell below what it takes a poultryman to break even (which 
is the meaning of parity), the Government would reimburse the producer an 
amount equal to the difference between the open market price and parity. 

It is not our intent to bring about unreasonable farm subsidies. We propose 
production payments only on the first $25,000 sales by an individual producer and 
in no case should one producer receive payments in excess of $2,500 in any 1 year. 

The poultry industry has long been afflicted with the disparity in the egg-feed 
ratio arising from an economic relationship where unsupported poultry, dairy, 
and other grain-dependent products must be produced by use of supported grains, 
the price of which is relatively inflated by the past and present parity arrange- 
ments. The resulting imbalance between supported and nonsupported commodi- 
ties can be traced to its origin with no difficulty. 

The validity of the price supports principle has long been accepted by virtually 
everyone. It has been distorted, however, so that the middleman rather than 
the farmer has been the beneficiary. Our proposal for production payments 
to achieve parity by making up the difference between market prices and the 
parity level would bring the program back to its original intent which was to 
stabilize the income of farm families. It would make possible the protection 
of family poultry operators from absorption or annihilation by mass production 
poultry interests which have been increasingly invading the California market. 
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2. CHEAP CREDIT AND FARM DEBT MORATORIUM 


The small- and medium-sized farmer needs low-cost nondistress governmental 
credit to relieve him from gouging at the hands of private creditors and lending 
agencies. Farm Home Administration lending funds are totally inadequate 
and are provided only if credit is unavailable from other sources. The giant 
operations are again at an advantage in that they can command cheaper credit 
even from private sources than can the smaller operators. Where stabilization 
can be brought about by refinancing, such opportunities should be afforded on 
a long-term basis. 

Farm debt moratorium legislation is required as a standby measure to prevent 
any dispossession in the event of continued deterioration in the farm picture. 
The United States Senate of the 84th Congress is commended for having passed 
a moratorium bill (S. 689) and we are urging the House of Representatives to 
follow through in the forthcoming session. 


3. CROP INSURANCE 


Poultry, along with other commodities, is susceptible to many disease epi- 
demics and natural catastrophes over which the farmer often has no control. 
The enormous losses suffered by poultrymen in southern California in Septem- 
ber 1955 as a result of the unusual heat wave is one of the most recent examples 
of the helplessness of even the most efficient producers against such acts of 
God. It was for the purpose of coping with these catastrophes that the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation was originally established. 

We urge that your committee recommend that a pilot study be inaugurated 
at the earliest possible time to determine how such a program can be set up to 
cover poultry producers. 


4, FOOD ALLOTMENT PLAN FOR UNDERNOURISHED 


The California poultry industry has demonstrated that it is able to take 
advantage of scientific and technical achievements to produce a volume of eggs 
and poultry meat to provide California’s increased population and the constantly 
rising standard of living for which this Nation is internationally recognized, 
with an abundance of eggs and poultry meat. Nonetheless, the Senate has 
repeatedly noted in proposed legislation that consumers’ buying power is not 
able to avail itself of this productive capacity and has therefore proposed cer- 
tain measures through which low-income families may avail themselves of 
nutritious foods, amongst which eggs and poultry meat are basic. One of these 
bipartisan proposals is 8. 45 (Aiken-Young-Humphrey). 

This plan would fully utilize normal commercial wholesale and retail facilities 
and would make unnecessary the establishment of a Government-financed stamp- 
distribution system since all cooperating agencies have their own apparatus for 
handling client allotments. 

We urge early enactment of this legislation. 


5. INCLUDE EGGS AND POULTRY IN SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The Los Angeles City Health Department conducted a breakfast nutrition 
study in 1952 amongst 4,693 public-school children. It found that 26 percent 
had poor breakfasts while 8 percent had no breakfast whatsoever. Only 15 
percent consumed what was considered a good breakfast. Although no com- 
prehensive statewide study has ever been made, the few other studies that do 
exist indicate that the Los Angeles statistics are by no means the most flagrant 
and may, in fact, be above the average. 

This is indicated in November 1954 and May 1955 studies by the California 
State Department of Public Health’s Nutrition Service of four Santa Clara 
County schools. In one school (Alviso Elementary), 20 percent had no break- 
fast and 1 percent had no lunch, while 6 percent went without an evening meal. 
The other three schools experienced 16 percent, 10 percent, and 7 percent without 
breakfast. Presumably the record of poor breakfasts approximates that exper- 
ience in the Los Angeles schools, although such a breakdown was not given in 
the Santa Clara study. 

When poultry and egg producers requested inclusion of their products in the 
school-lunch program during the 1954 poultry crisis, the Secretary refused to 
take this action. 

Eggs and poultry meat must be included in this program in the interest of 
proper nutrition and stabilization of the industry. Congress must also correct 
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its failure to expand the funds available to this program to correspond with 
the annual expansion of school enrollment. 

In addition, the scope of the present program should be enlarged to include 
a breakfast program in those schools where it is needed. This would also com- 
pensate in some measure for the present low consumption of eggs by school 
children. (The Santa Clara County study indicated, in the three lower income 
schools involved, that on that day 57 percent, 75 percent, and 83 percent of the 
children consumed no eggs. ) 


DESCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY 


Income of poultry producers, perhaps even more than that for other sections 
of agriculture, rises and falls acutely due to a number of unforeseeable and 
uncontrollable factors such as outbreaks of disease for which preventive meas- 
ures are not yet fully effective, seasonal gluts, weather conditions, consumer 
buying power and the impact of population growth forcing established concerns 
to move and rebuild at inflated prices. 

Moreover, certain sections of the industry have become captive of corporate 
packing and feed companies to whom they are virtually mortgaged, their 
entire financial structure resembling the nothing down installment picture, 
Even though the actual interest rate may be competitive the purchase price 
reflects this risk cost entailing a mortgage structure and amortization payments 
which cannot withstand acute economic reverses. This is especially true with 
regard to turkey, broiler and fryer producers. 

By and large, the poultry producer finds himself in a generally chaotic and 
insecure situation. Year to year reports of county agricultural commissioners 
in leading poultry areas bear out this fact. 

Sonoma County egg production was up 4 percent in 1954 over 1953, but gross 
return dropped 22 percent. Income from broilers dropped 30 percent; from 
fryers, 30 percent, although the number of pounds produced increased more than 
50 percent; from hens, equal income, but number of pounds sold for meat in- 
creased more than 50 percent. 

Los Angeles County egg production increased by 10 percent in 1954 over 1953, 
but producers realized 23 percent less return. Producers raised 35 percent more 
pounds of fryers but realized only 6 percent more in gross income. They raised 
14 percent more pounds of turkeys but their gross dropped 7 percent. They 
raised 8 percent more pounds of broilers, with 10 percent less gross. 

San Diego County producers increased eggs by 15 percent, but their gross 
income dropped 18 percent in 1954 compared with 1953. They sold 63 percent 
more hens for meat with only an 11 percent increase in gross income. They sold 
the same number of pounds of fryers but took in 19 percent less income. While 
they curtailed production of turkeys by 12 percent less pounds, their gross from 
sale of turkeys dropped 25 percent. 

A study by the American Farm Bureau Federation shows that feed dealers 
financed 90 percent of all broiler production in the country in 1954. 

“Risks are great” they state. ‘Disease, small profits per unit, violent price 
fluctuations, and the highly competitive nature of the business make broiler 
financing hazardous. * * *” 

Among unfavorable results of such financing the following are especially 
noted: Mass production has been encouraged, resulting in overexpansion; flexi- 
bility in production has been lessened; cost of production has been increased by 
excessive markups for chicks, feed, medicines, and other necessities. 

Poultrymen who depend on such outfits for their outlets are often left high 
and dry with thousands of birds on their hands when processors and dealers go 
broke. In one such case this spring a broiler producer had less than a week to 
find another outlet. Others, less fortunate, not knowing the firm was in trouble, 
lost their entire equity—in one case $11,000. 

The intense heat wave which hit California the first week in September 1955 
is another instance of an unavoidable catastrophe. 

Here are some reports from the Vista Press, San Diego County, dated Septem- 
ber 5, 1955: 

Charles Carpenter, San Mareo: Lost most of his flock of 7,000 chickens. 

Mrs. Lyman Thompson, Vista: Flock of 1,000 nearly all gone. 

Charles Christy, Vista: 50 percent of flock of 10,000 layers dead and still 
dying. 

A & M Farms, Vista: 10,000 out of 20,000 chickens dead. 

Robert K. Bross, Vista: Half of flock of 20,000 lost. 

John Prohoroff, San Marcos: 18,000 to 20,000 out of 100,000 gone. 
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The Vista area was conceded to be one of the worst sufferers, but in all southern 
California counties there was damage to some growers and serious damage to 
many others. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration, as of October 21, was still considering 
whether disaster loans should be authorized. 

“Our problem has not been the appraisal of the damage, but in determining 
what, if any, breakdown of normal agricultural credit had occurred in the areas,” 
Glenn W. Studarus, acting FHA State director, wrote the Farm Research and 
Legislative Committee on that date. 


CONCLUSION 


Investment of a family’s entire financial physical and mental resources in 
the Nation’s most indispensable industry—agriculture—should not place upon 
farmers additional risks which they are not in position to assume. 

We believe that the proposals submitted by us to your committee will provide 
the ballast which we er require to continue in production and thus 
supply our State and Nation with a most nutritious, body-building food. 


The CuHarrman. Mr. Hanley 


STATEMENT OF JAMES HANLEY, JR., DOS PALOS, CALIF. 


Mr. Haniey. Gentlemen, my name is James Hanley, but before I 
go into my prepared statement, Senator Ellender, one time some time 
ago, you gave Fred Othman a throwaway line in an article about 
“who put the hoey in chop suey.” In reference to the California 
rice situation. 

So I want you to do something for me. When you get back to the 
Crescent City, I want you to— I made this notation—tell my good 
friend Bill Reed down at Crescent City that you have learned that 
in California women are deploring the fact of the destruction of the 
wild pollinations. I think that “would be very interesting to the 
Crescent. City people. 

Now, my partners Bill and Ed Koda ordinarily plant 2,500 to 2,800 
acres in rice. As an adjunct to our rice growing we operate our own 
drier and mill, our own product. We are the only growers independent 
in the State in such a position. 

My partners’ father pioneered the rice planting on the west side of 
this great San Joaquin Valley in the year 1927 when it was practically 
a desert. 

I have stumped this State from end to end relative to the trouble 
I could see this industry heading for in the past 5 years. I have 
written articles, have formed associations of independent farmers 
and because I have advocated the shipment of paddy rice to Japan 
I am now known as Paddy Jim. I am not unproud of that name. 
At least it has an Irish connotation. 

The California rice industry is essentially different from the United 
States industry in terms of all major producers and utilization char- 
acteristics. 

Output has expanded dramatically. Domestic food consumption 
has never been California’s outlet. Cereal and brewers uses of Cali- 
fornia rice are relatively minor. 

Territorial food sales are stable and in essence the market for Cali- 
fornia rice is an export market. 

The small differential between support and export prices has 
shrunken the California industry. Rigid or flexible supports will 
not avoid further shrinkage. 
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It is manifestly unfair that protection of domestic market for other 
areas and other varieties can destroy a vigorous and profitable indus- 
try in California. These differences must be recognized. Unless 
California can export its rice—rice trade and its factories in the field 
will die. 

So long as prices and qaulities are right our best customer, Japan, 
will buy ‘abundantly but agreements to circumvent the law of supply 
and demand will only serve to perpetuate the problem of surpluses. 
Let nature take its course. It will hurt for a while but it will be 
sound economics. 

We would have less talk about putting CCC’s rice surplus through 
a grinder so it will fall into the unmerchantable class and be sold for 
feed. 

During the last 4 years Asia has imported annually much more 
wheat than rice reversing the prewar pattern of trade. Our Cali- 
fornia rice prices should be allowed to reach their true economic levels 
so we may be competitive. This State should not be penalized be- 
cause it can be competitive. 

Bankers are notoriously conservative by nature. I would esti- 
mate that 90 percent of the rice financing of this State is done by 
the largest bank in the State, the largest bank in the Nation, namely, 
the Bank of America. I have talked at some length to responsible 
people within the bank and they have indicated to me that they would 
finance going growers outside a support and allocation program. This 
statement by me should be of some significance to this committee. 
I think it is easily recognizable that such a large institution would 
not take this position unless the product was considered market- 
able. Remember, gentlemen, this is a national bank, and remem- 
ber, too, gentlemen, that not one bag of California rice has gone into 
Commodity Credit Coporation’s hand. 

My little daughter listening to me dictate this last night summed 
it up as a child ‘only can. She said, “Daddy, I think they are fore- 
ing you to go on support for red beans when you grow white beans 

That is just about the story. I have said it before and I say it 
again, cats like catnip and the Japanese like fresh milled California 
rice. They need 300,000 to 350,000 metric tons of it each year. Let’s 
not cut the throat of this market by shortening its supply. 

When I say shortening its supply, I took a cut last year, this year, 
of 34 percent. I am faced with an acreage cut this coming year 
for another 15 percent. I am looking at an acreage of 505,000 acres 
curtailed to 350,000, but actually to 340,000 this year, and down to 
306,000 in the coming year. 

I want to thank you gentlemen. I have got a loud voice, and I 
think that the independent farmer ought to look to you for a fair 
break. 

Are there any questions you are going to ask me, Senator Ellen- 
der? If you have, I would be very pleased to answer them; I am 
steeped in the subject. 

The Cuarrman. There are plenty I would like to ask you but I 
am not going to, because of the limited time. 

Mr. Hantey. I hope it is not in reference to any wild politics. 

The Cratrman. Is Mr. Alvin Dyer present ? 

Is Robert Null present ? 

Mr. E. K. Finney ? 
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Mr. Fynney. Let Mrs. Fischer speak first and then I can follow 
her. 
The CratrmMan. Very well, sir 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GENE FISCHER, WESTERN DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, ESCALON, CALIF. 


Mrs. Fiscuer. My name is Mrs. Gene Fischer; I speak for the 
Western Dairymen’s Association. 

1 am a dairy rancher’s wife. We have been there since 1918. The 
only reason that they picked on me, a woman, to represent them is 
because they could not afford the luxury of hiring a milker so they 
could come there by themselves. That speaks rather eloquently for 
the situation of the little grade B dairyman. 

I am not bringing you impressive statistical figures. I think you 
have loads of it today. 

I have only three simple facts. I am a simple woman and I will 
state them to you simply. 

The first fact is this: The grade B dairymen pay just as much 
for their hay as the grade A producer. We pay just as much for 
the concentrates and they are steadily going up. 

We pay just as much for veterinarian service and we pay the 
same high rate of taxes, also steadily increasing, as the grade A 
dairymen. 

The second fact is there is a substantial price difference between the 
grade A and the grade B milk. 

The third fact, and that is a very important one, at least it is to 
us, consumer prices in the dairy products have continued to rise while 
the price paid to producers has been lowered. 

Unless the dairymen can participate in the very substantial increase 
in profits of the large distributors and the creamery they will be 
forced out of business; some of them already have been forced out 
of business. 

Something must be done to help us out of our steadily increased 
burden to meet the high cost of production, and to gain some measure 
of security. 

We, the members of the Western Dairymen’s Association, unit 9, 
Escalon-Oakdale, believe the answer lies in direct subsidy to the 
producer. 

Now, don’t get startled. We are not holding out our hands for 
a dole. We are simply asking for a fair share for the fruits of our 
labor, not to mention our capital investment. 

The Cuarrman. How would you obtain that end? Would you tell 
us that? 

Mrs. Fiscuer. I wish to God I knew. 

The Cuarrman. I wish so, too. 

Mrs. Fiscner. The present flexible 75 percent parity, frankly, we 
do not understand. We are just as confused as we can be, all of us. 

We are simple people. I would like to ask you, but I am quite 
certain you have not the time to explain it, and I am quite certain 
I have not the brains to assimilate it. 

But as near as we can understand it, it protects the processor, the 
creameries, and not us little people. 
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We are the little people, Mr. Chairman, and you gentlemen, but 
we are not insignificant in the economy of California. 

Please help us. We need your help. 

Thank you for letting me appear before you. [ Applause. | 


The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Finney ? 


STATEMENT OF E. K. FINNEY, MODESTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Finney. I notice, Mr. Chairman, you are more interested in 
what should be done than you are in the woes of the farmers, so I 
have confined myself strictly to suggestions of the Riverbank Grange 
in regard to the dairy business. 

The Cuamman. We are looking for a solution to the problem. I 
think we know the problem pretty well, as this fine lady just stated it. 

Mr. Finney. I gathered that, and I will assure you we have the 
solution right here, the Riverbank Grange. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. Proceed and let us see what you 
have. 

Mr. Finney. Members of the Ellender committee, gentlemen, we 
believe that State controls over the price of milk should be abolished 
and that prices should be allowed to seek their own level on the mar- 
ket, and that the Federal Government should make direct payments 
to producers to cover any difference between the average market price 
and 100 percent of parity. We say 100 percent of parity, since no 
less than a balance—between what the dairyman has to pay out in 
order to produce, and what he takes in for his milk will place him, 
by the very definition of parity, on an equal footing with the rest 
of our economy. 

We as dairymen believe that the same consideration should be given 
us as is given to the woolgrowers. 

I am a woolgrower, too, and I thank God for Benson. I would like 
to change my mind in regard to his attitude on the dairy. 

The price-support principle has been accepted by nearly everyone. 
Dairymen must get the cost of production—parity—if our Nation’s 
milk supply is to be assured. The original intent of price supports to 
the dairymen was to insure a supply of milk and milk products during 
the war and to stabilize the income of dairymen. 

Now the middleman is becoming the sole benefici ‘lary at the expense 
of the dairyman, consumer, and taxpay er, and gentlemen, our family 
raises rice and we raise wheat and we raise barley and we raise pretty 
nearly everything that is raised in California, and I have listened to 
what they all said here and I know the troubles about the situation. 
But the support price, the parity-price supports, have not helped the 
actual farmer. 

We could not borrow 5 cents on our wheat; we could not borrow 
it on our rice; we could not borrow it on our barley. 

We were forced to take from 50 to 60 cents each year until we gained 
the Rice Association, and then we got back up a little because we had 
no storage. It has not been of benefit. 

The only one it has been of benefit to are the millers, the buyers, the 
handlers. It has not been of benefit, gentlemen. Even our President, 
President Eisenhower, said it is too bad that he could not pass some 
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of the supports on to the dairymen, but he said it could not be done. It 
goestothe handlers. It goestothe processors. All right. 

Now, we believe that controls must be placed on handlers and 
processors so that the ultimate consumer, and not they, shall profit 
from the lower price of milk. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHatrMan. Just a moment. I did not quite understand the 
statement you said about Mr. Benson. You thanked him for—what 
was that ? 

Mr. Finney. How was that ? 

The CuatrMan. I understood you to say in your statement a while 
ago that you thanked Mr. Benson for something. 

Mr. Finney. For the program on the woolgrowers. 

The Cuatrman. You ought to thank his predecessor, Mr. Brannan, 
because it is generally referred to as the Brannan plan. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Finney. I sincerely thank him. If he applied it to the dairy, 
it would be pretty good, too. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. David Bateman? Is he present ? 

Come forward, Mr. Bateman. 

I am sorry I had to skip around this way, but it was my desire to 
first hear from all industries. I am going over the list and I am going 
to stick here and hear as many of you as I can. 

Proceed, sir. 

May I say this also, and this will apply to you, Mr. Bateman, that 
from here on out let us try to confine testimony to new matters. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON DAVIS, MADERA, CALIF. 


Mr. Davis. I am not Mr. Bateman, but I was asked to speak in his 
place, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam Vernon Davis. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you give your name in full? 

Mr. Davis. Vernon Davis, cotton grower from Madera County, and 
also representing him for the Grange. 

I understand that Congress, Congress of the United States, is think- 
ing of changing the Agricultural Market Act, to make it more workable 
and if possible to eliminate or greatly reduce cotton surpluses and 
provide assistance to the United States cottongrower that will enable 
him to enjoy the American standard of living. 

The Cuarrman. What is the length of your statement ? 

Mr. Davis. Not very long. I will not take much of your time. 

The Cuatrrman. About a minute? 

Mr. Davis. I think so. 

The Cuarrman,. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Davis. First, acreage curtailment is not the answer. “a cur- 
tailing the acreage we only ‘make the poor cottongrower poorer. Taxes, 
water, and upkeep must be paid for on the land whether we grow cot- 
ton or not. As long as corporations and individuals, citizens of the 
United States, are allowed to invest our money in growing cotton in 
foreign lands and sell it in direct competition with the citizen that 
grows cotton in the United States, acreage curtailment only deprives 
the citizen that grows cotton in the United States the opportunity to 
make a living. 
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The United States citizen individual or corporation who produces 
any cotton outside of the United States should not be allowed to receive 
any benefits from the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
in the United States. 

No, 2, there must be written into the law a section that stipulates 
the maximum amount that any cottongrower may receive from parity 
payments, support prices, loans, or otherwise under the Agricultural 
Act of the United States, and that amount must be low enough to 
keep large operators from growing cotton surpluses in the United 
States. 

No. 3, all growers must produce quality cotton. Most of the surplus 
cotton on hand is of an inferior quality and not in demand on any 
market. 

The cotton that is grown in the West because of its high quality is 
not in the surplus stock. It is in demand by the mills in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

We feel that inasmuch as the cottongrower in the West is growing 

high-grade cotton that is in demand there should be no further 
reduction of acreage. 

The Cuatrman. How about price protection? Would you want 
that, too? 

Mr. Davis. How is that? 

The Carman. Would you want price protection ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I believe we should have price supports. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, protect you and let you grow all 
you want? 

Mr. Davis. No; I believe we should have controls. 

The Cuamman. Control of acreage? 

Mr. Davis. Controls. Contrary to many of the statements that 
have been made here today, I think there is an overproduction = I 
do not believe—as you have seen today—lI do not believe farmers can 
get together in any kind of a program. They have got to have the 
Gover nment to back them to make some kind of a program. 

The CnatrmMan. I will tell you, if you farmers cannot get together, 
how do you expect us Senators to get together? 

Mr. Davis. [ do not know. You have got the biggest headache and 
you can—and if you can understand and assimilate what has been 
said here today, there is no place in the world for you and you ought 
to be in heaven. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Warren Austin here? 

Will you step forward, Mr. Austin? 

Mr. Austin, as you may notice, we are growing short of time, and 
if you could give us the highlights, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You may proceed. 








STATEMENT OF WARREN AUSTIN, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
ARIZONA DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Austriy. Mr. Chairman, my name is Warren Austin. I am a 
dairyman from Arizona and a member of the board of directors of the 
Arizona Dairymen’s League. 


———————————— 
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The Arizona Dairymen’s League is an association representing 
about 75 percent of the grade A milk producers in the State of 
Arizona, 

I have a written statement there. I am not going to give any of the 
contents of that, but there was one point, namely, price supports, on 
which we could not get a good clear majority of the entire group to 
agree on. For that reason, I would like pern nission to just make a 
brief statement of my own personal observations on that. 

The CHairman. Yes, sir; you may proceed, sir. Your entire state- 
ment will be put in the record and then you want to say something 
in addition ? 

Mr. Austry. Yes; I want the entire paper in the record. 

The CuHarrMANn. Yes; it will be so ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Austin follows :) 


ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


From time to time, over the past several years, proposals have been advanced 
for changes in administrative procedures in all types of agency actions. The 
Hoover Commission and its task force are currently advancing such proposals 
for changes. 

Under these proposals the same type of procedure, with minor exceptions, 
would apply to all the various types of agency actions. Under these proposals 
administrative proceedings would be made to conform quite closely to the formal 
procedures of United States district courts. 

Considerable progress has been made in getting away from the technical, for- 
mal, and rigid requirements of the early law and in developing procedures which 
are less formal and more efficient. We believe that this trend should be 
continued. 

A fixed procedure should not be prescribed for all agency actions because the 
nature and purpose of the actions of the various agencies vary widely. Some 
are of a strictly business nature and others are more of a legislative process 
prescribed by Congress. A strictly judicial procedure will not be appropriate 
and practical in all these various actions. 

This is most certainly true with respect to Federal milk marketing orders. 
They are basically legislative in character and a strictly judicial procedure would 
tend to defeat the very purpose of the hearing. Farmers should be encouraged 
to participate directly in marketing order hearings, and they should not be made 
so technical that they must be represented by attorneys. 


ON FEDERAL ORDERS 


The marketing agreement and order program currently authorized by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1987, as amended, was worked out to 
alleviate the chaotic conditions of the fluid-milk markets following the collapse 
in 1929. In most cases the operations of the Federal milk marketing orders have 
been satisfactory to producers supplying the markets using the program, and 
they have created a stability throughout the dairy industry. 

We are opposed to any change in the Agricuultural Marketing Agreement Act. 
Any change in the legislation would have a far-reaching effect on producers and 
on the whole dairy economy. Any criticisms made of the order should be in- 
vestigated in detail to determine their validity. No legislation is perfect nor is 
the administration always what it should be, but we feel that anything necessary 
to improve the program can be done within the framework of the present legis- 
lation. 

Federal milk marketing orders are of great economic importance and are very 
technical and complicated. The milk business in itself is equally technical and 
complicated. 

On April 28, 1955, the National Milk Producers Federation presented an edu- 
cational background statement on Federal orders before the House Agricultural 
Dairy Subcommittee. We would like this statement to be included in the records 
of this committee, believing that it will be most helpful in creating a better 
understanding of milk-marketing problems. 
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In conclusion, our position is this: Let’s keep the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act in its present form and work to improve the position of all dairy 
farmers rather than tear down a program that has proven to be workable over a 
period of several years. 


ON SELF-HELP 


Dairy farmers, through their cooperatives, have worked out a self-help plan 
for stabilizing their own prices. These cooperatives are members of the National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

There are many reasons for our work in developing and supporting the self- 
help plan, but the following three are the principal ones. 

1. We, as dairy farmers, feel and are convinced that 75 percent of parity is too 
low for the good of the industry and the Nation. To provide an income, equal to 
only 75 percent of the rest of the Nation, to the people providing the most im- 
portant food item in the Nation’s diet is most ridiculous. The Department of 
Agriculture has, however, stood fast in its position that it can only support prices 
at a level that assures an adequate supply of milk. We do not agree that this is 
the only standard for support levels that is authorized by the Agricultural Act of 
1949, although we have been unable to do much about it. 

2. Early in 1953 when the Secretary of Agriculture last supported prices at 
90 percent of parity he requested the industry to work out its own program for 
stabilizing prices. We have complied with this request. 

3. Unfortunately most of the adverse publicity aimed at descrediting the price- 
support program has been centered on the dairy industry. This has made it 
difficult to increase the use of dairy products. 

Under the self-help plan dairy farmers would stabilize their own prices by 
buying otherwise unmarketable surpluses and disposing of them at home and 
abroad unhampered by the many restrictions in Government operations. The 
cost of this program would be borne by the dairy farmers themselves through a 
stabilization fee collected against all milk sold in commercial channels. The 
program would be operated by a 15-man stabilization board appointed by the 
President from nominees selected by milk producers. 


ON TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


By forming cooperative associations farmers are able to do for themselves 
many thing which they could not do were they acting alone. For example, 
they can build and operate a dairy plant and process the milk produced on their 
farm at cost. In this way the farmer is able to get a large share of the con- 
sumer dollar which he so sorely needs. Since these associations operate at 
cost, they do not have income. Any savings on hand at the end of the year over 
amounts retained for estimated costs are refunded to the farmers. These re- 
funds are not profits, but merely an increase in the gross income of the indi- 
vidual dairy farmers. 

The cooperative is not a middleman placed between the farmer and his market. 
Rather, it is the farmer himself taking one more step in his marketing opera- 
tion by selling his product in processed rather than in the raw form. 

Cooperatives also serve an important purpose in keeping the charges and 
profits of other distributors in line and serve as a yardstick for their costs. 
Of the four basic kinds of competitive enterprises the individually owned busi- 
ness, the partnership, the cooperative and the ordinary profit type corporation, 
all but one, the corporation, are taxed once on their profits. Its profits are 
taxed twice. Competition would not be equalized by extending the double tax 
to cooperatives. It could be better equalized by extending the double tax to all 
or by removing it from the corporation. We believe the latter to be the fairest 
and best solution. 

A withholding tax on cooperative refunds would not be practical and would be 
grossly unfair. Since patronage refunds are part of his gross sales and are 
not net profit, it would be unfair to withhold in such cases unless withholdings 
were applied to all gross sales of commodities. 


ON SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


During the summer of 1954 a large accumulation of dairy products by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation resulted in a drop in income to the dairy farmer 
end a serious headache to the Members of Congress. It also resulted in a flood 
of publicity unfavorable to the dairy industry. This led Congress to consider 
legislative action to relieve the situation. 
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We feel that Congress acted very wisely in authorizing $50 million for last 
year and a like amount for this year for a special school milk program. We 
believe that any move that will increase the use of milk by the children of our 
country will be a long step ahead in the general health of our citizens, and at 
the same time reduce our surpluses. 

In 1953 the United States ranked ninth in per capita consumption of dairy 
products. This may be one of the reasons for the large percent of rejections 
for physical unfitness in our armed services. Too many of our children are not 
getting enough of the proper kind of food to build strong and healthy bodies. 
The school-milk program will, we feel, go a long way toward correcting this 
situation. It has resulted in thousands of schools and children participating 
in the program, and a substantial increase in the use of fluid milk this past year. 

The outlook for the program this year is for participation by more schools 
2nd more schoolchildren. We believe this will contribute greatly to the health 
and physical fitness of the citizens of our country and strongly urge the Congress 
to authorize, on a permanent basis, the use of Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds for this program in an amount necessary to reach the objective set by 
the Congress. 


ON SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


The donation of dairy products from Commodity Credit Corporation’s inven- 
tory to schools, institutions, and welfare families in this country and the dispo- 
sition of these products to needy persons in foreign countries is, we believe, one 
of the most constructive uses that can be made of these highly nutritious food 
products. The fact that last year these programs were responsible for moving 
40.4 percent of the buter, 32.1 percent of the cheese and 41.1 percent of the nonfat 
dry milk solids in Commodity Credit Corporation’s inventory as of July 1, 1954, 
and purchases during the past fiscal year proves beyond a doubt the success of 
these programs. 

Everything possible should be done to step up the pace of this program in order 
to speed up the disposal of Commodity Credit Corporation stock, thereby hasten- 
ing the day when the dairy producers of this country will no longer have hanging 
over them the price-dispersing influence of Government-owned stocks. 

To further this aim, we the dairy farmers of this country, through the National 
Milk Producers Federation, have urged the enactment of necessary legislation 
to permit the operation of a program designed to increase the consumption of 
foods, particularly dairy products, among low income families. We urge the 
Congress to authorize experimental programs by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to determine the feasibility of some type of family milk pro- 
gram. It is estimated that 7 million persons would be eligible for a program of 
this type. If such a program increased the use of fluid milk 1 quart per person 
per week, it would use an additional 700 million pounds of fluid whole milk 
annually. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF MILK BY MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS AND VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 


We very highly commend the Congress for authorizing the use of Commodity 
Jredit Corporation funds in furthering the increased use of fluid milk in our 
military establishments and the facilities operated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

The value of this program is shown by the fact that a recent report issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture shows that from November 1954 
through June 1955, military establishments had increased their milk consump- 
tion by almost 100 million pints. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps took delivery of an additional 79 million 
pounds of butter, 3 million pounds of cheese, and 7 million pounds of nonfat dry 
milk solids from Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration increased its milk consumption for the same period by almost 1.2 
million pounds. 

We as dairy producers, aware of the value of our products in the diet of our 
country, feel this increased use of milk and milk products by our Armed Forces 
will contribute a great deal to the increased physical fitness and general well- 
being of the boys in service and wish to again express our very sincere approval 
of this program, and to urge the Congress to continue and enlarge the same. 
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ACCELERATED BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 


The accelerated Brucellosis eradication program as authorized by Congress 
has made excellent progress in the elimination of this disease among the dairy 
herds in our State, and also in the herds of the entire country, according to 
reports from the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. We recommend and urge the continuation of this program. 


IMPORT QUOTAS 


This country is committed to a high standard of living, to high wage rates, and 
to an agricultural program under which the prices received by farmers are 
related to the cost of the things that farmers buy. This means that the price 
of agricultural products in this country are in many cases much higher than 
world prices. 

During the time that these conditions exist import controls will be needed to 
maintain our standard of living and wage rates. Then, too, some kind of 
adjustment, such as export subsidies, is needed to permit our production to 
compete in world markets. 

Dairy products are a good example of these needs. The support price for 
butter in New York is 58% cents per pound, and this price is only 75 percent of 
parity. Under this price the hourly return to dairy farmers and their families 
is down to almost 50 cents per hour. At the same time the world price for 
butter is about 39 to 41 cents per pound. In order to protect the dairy farmer 
and maintain his present small hourly wage of 50 cents, import prices must be 
raised and export prices adjusted to world levels. If such adjustments are not 
made, our own agricultural programs will be destroyed. 

In making price adjustments on our domestic production to meet those in 
world trade, unfair trade practices should not be used nor should surpluses be 
dumped abroad. Rather a two-price system, export subsidies, or some other 
form of price adjustment should be used. 

In aonchanton, I wish to state that the foregoing comments are in line with 
the position of National Milk Producers Federation. The Arizona Dairymen’s 
League is a member of that organization and has participated with other dairy 
farmers from other parts of the country in discussing these problems and in 
“7a these policies. 

Mr. Austrx. I would like to make a comment on one or two things 
on that just to stress it for the benefit of the public hearing. 

The CHatrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Ausrrn. On the school-lunch program, we would like to com- 
mend the Congress very highly on that program and we urge the 
continuation and the expansion of the school-lunch program for the 
following reasons: 

First, it will teach the youth of the Nation better eating habits. 
As you know, during the last war and during the drafting, we found 
a great many of our young people physically unfit, could not pass the 
physical examination, and we feel that any program that will en- 
courage and improve the diet, will certainly be of benefit to the Nation 
in supplying soldiers as well as the general health. 

We feel that the increased use of ds airy products in the school will 
certi uinly go a long way toward that because everybody will agree 

hat milk and dairy products are one of the most basic and funda- 
mental health foods that can be gotten. 

. for that reason, we very highly recommend the continuation 
oak ae insion of the school-lunch program. 

On parity, as I say, we had just about as many ideas about that as 
we h: id members of the association, and all we have in the written 
brief there is almost a complete majority—almost 100-percent think- 
ing of the association—we could not get that on this one question. 
Several feel as I do and I would like to give my own viewpoint briefly 
on that. 
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The price-support program, I feel, of any products should be gotten 
away from as soon as it is possible. 

However, at the present time, we have price supports and to remove 
them would wreck the agricultural economy of the country and that 
would certainly wreck the entire Nation sooner or later, so I feel until 
a better solution can be worked out, we should continue price supports, 
and for the dairy industry, we feel that we should have supports 7 al 
to the percent of the other commodities. In other words, if the other 
commodities are supported, at 80, 85, 90 percent of parity, we feel that 
the dairy industry should have the same percentage of supports; be- 
cause, after all, we are buying some of those products to feed our dairy 
cows that are supported, and if our purchases are supported at a higher 
price than what we are getting for our product, that is giving us an 
unfair break. 

We feel though that a plan can be worked out to support prices that 
can be done away with later, and it will be desirable if support prices 
can be done away with. We do not know what the answer is. We 
wish we did. 

We feel, too, that as long as other industries are supported, that 
support prices should be continued. 

We have minimum-wage laws, we have railroad rates set by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, we have Import duties to protect 
the manufacturers in their products. All of those things add to the 
cost of the dairyman, the cost of the thing the dairyman must buy. 

So we figure as long as those supports are continued, agriculture, 
not only dairymen but all agriculture, should be protected by support 
prices, 

If we remove support prices, we should remove those other protec- 
tions and let competition settle the price for all, not just a few. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing here. 

The CHatrMan. We are glad to have had you sir. 

Is Mr. Marshall Leahy here? 

Mr. Worth Bayless? 

Is Mr. William R. Fernandes here? 

It is getting a little late now. Would you mind giving us the high 
spots, the highlights, of your statement please? 

We have heard quite a few. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. FERNANDES, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, TURLOCK, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Fernanoves. I will, Mr. Senator. 

My name is Bill Fe rnandes. I reside in Turlock. I have been a 
dairyman now for 23 years, and a poultryman for the last 12 years. 

I belong to the Poultry Producers of Central California. Although 
my appearance before you is primarily as a commercial producer, I 
wish to say that these views also represent those of my fellow direc tors 
on the Board of Poultry Produe ers of Central California and that 
these views have been made part of the statement and policy of our 
board of directors, and on numerous occasions have been submitted to 
our approximately 11,000 members. 


64440—56—pt. 4-8 
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I will be skipping quite a bit over this. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. All right. If you could give us the high- 
lights. 

Mr. Fernanpbes. We believe a lot of our problems can be solved by 
cooperative efforts and we are strong believers, I am a strong believer 
in cooperative marketing. 

I also have a paragraph on the cost of the products we have to feed. 

I am a dairyman and poultryman. That has been already covered 
pretty much so I think I will skip over that. 

The CHarrMan. I wish you would. We will put it in the record for 
you. 

Mr. Fernanpes. I wish to say that in the past year we have had a 
good example here of good sound adjustment of economis forces with- 
out Government intervention in our poultry industry. 

In 1954, the prices of eggs were depressed due to comparatively 
heavy production. 

With feed prices relatively high and considerably influenced by 
Government support, an economic adjustment has occurred as margi- 
nal producers have been price-cost out of business and total production 
has been otherwise adjusted. 

Today we have a considerably improved egg market situation with 
production adjusted to good demand. 

Then I wish to say that we have this offer to solve our problems. 

I think the Government can continue to be very helpful in serving 
agriculture’s needs w ithout engaging in price support and subsidy. 
The following are suggested means of assistance, and this list is by 
no means complete. 

Increased agricultural research aimed at increasing economies and 
efficiencies in the production and distribution of farm products. 

A continuing program of sound soil- and water-conservation prac- 
tices, preferably under one agency encouraging a maximum of § ini- 
tiative on the part of individual farmers. 

Thorough analysis and watchful regulation of transportation rates 
so import ant in the cost of producing and marketing agricultural 

»roducts, with due consideration for their effects upon consumption 
I abits and production trends; upon the location and extent of process- 
ing; and upon the dev elopment of the food industry. 

Impr ovement of the price-reporting functions of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to fully reflect prices in accordance with 
quality of production and to insure sound trading levels important to 
producers and consumers alike. 

Maximum Government assistance to the efforts of private industry 
in developing a sound foreign marketing program. 

I wish to add also that I am a licensed public accountant, and have 
taken care of attending, as tax consultant, about 300 farmers, mostly 
dairymen and poultrymen, so I know the problem pretty well. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee and 
express the views which are fundamentally opposed to all direct: sub- 


sidies and supports, and in favor of Government assistance only to 
the extent of providing specific emergency aid on disaster insurance 
bases. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Fernandes. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Fernandes follows :) 


My name is William R. Fernandes. I reside in Turlock, Calif. I am appear- 
ing before your committee as an individual commercial egg producer. 

I have been engaged in farming operations all of my working life. For the 
past 2 years I have been a dairyman, as well as a commercial egg producer. 
For the past 12 years I have been a member of Poultry Producers of Central 
California, a cooperative marketing and supply association; for the past 5 years 
a member of its board of directors; and for the past 24% years have served as 
first vice president of that association. I am also a director of the Turlock 
Irrigation District, and a licensed public accountant. I have held offices in the 
Stanislaus County Farm Bureau and the Turlock Grange. 

Although my appearance before you today is primarily as an individual com- 
mercial egg producer, I wish to be identified also as a member of Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California and of its board of directors. My fellow directors 
on the board of our association concur in this statement of my views which are 
primarily concerned with Government price-support measures and direct sub- 
sidies. These views with respect to Government support measures are also part of 
a statement of policy adopted by the board of directors and made known on 
numerous oceasions to our association’s approximately 11,000 members. For 
this reason, my statement may be considered more than an expression of my 
own personal views, although I would not claim that all of the members of 
Poultry Producers of Central California are in full agreement with everything 
I have to say. 

Fundamentally, I believe in a self-help program for agriculture. My philos- 
ophy is based upon observations of my industry through many years’ experience 
as a commercial egg producer and as a member of my cooperative. Commer- 
cial egg producers of central California have been engaged for the past 39 years 
in such a self-help program depending greatly upon our association as our egg 
marketing, feed and supply cooperative. Our association has been effective 
in bringing markets closer to producers and giving producers the benefits of 
large-scale buying of their feed and supply requirements. 

Regardless of the trend of legislative enactment pertaining to agriculture, 
I believe that many of the problems of individual farmers can be solved by 
cooperative effort. The record of cooperative marketing associations throughout 
the United States provides ample support of this contention. It is my convic- 
tion that the voluntary aspects of united action on the part of producer mem- 
bers of farmer cooperatives is essentially more democratic, and therefore more 
acceptable, to producers in the long run than Government programs, regardless 
of their well-meaning efforts to benefit any or all agricultural groups. 

My philosophy of self-help leads me to oppose price support and direct sub- 
sidies for agriculture. I shall qualify this statement by saying that I can see 
no reason for any support measures and direct subsidies for agriculture unless 
such are deemed necessary to meet specific emergencies, and that they should 
be established only on a flexible basis. 

Price support is costly and economically unsound. The egg industry experi- 

enced price support a number of years ago, and the effects were uneconomic to 
both the producers and the Government. Support prices encouraged surplus 
production. Egg prices were depressed rather than helped. The Government 
found itself the owned of surplus stocks of eggs for which there was no ready 
sale and which deteriorated in its hands. Sound adjustment within the industry 
was delayed by Government intervention. 
‘ This past year we have experienced a good example of sound adjustment 
brought about by economic forces without Government intervention. In 1954, 
prices of eggs were depressed due to comparatively heavy production. With 
feed prices relatively high and considerably influenced by Government support, 
an economic adjustment has occurred as marginal producers have been price- 
cost squeezed out of business and total production has been otherwise adjusted. 
Today we have a considerably improved egg-market situation, with production 
adjusted to good demand. 

As a producer of animal products, the cost of grains and feedstuffs is highly 
important to me in the production so necessary to the Nation’s nutritional re- 
quirements. To producers of poultry products, grains and feedstuffs represent 
approximately 60 percent of the total cost of production. I believe, therefore, 
that the poultry industry has an unwarranted burden imposed upon it when it 
exists without Government support of its products but has to contend with feed 
eosts which are influenced by Government subsidy. Justice would seem to 
dictate that if products or commodities the poultry industry must buy are sup- 
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ported, there should be compensating measures provided for poultrymen, such as 
preferential feed prices. 

I believe that the Government can continue to be very helpful in serving agri- 
culture’s needs without engaging in price support and subsidy. The following 
are suggested means of assistance, and this list is by no means complete: 

(1) Increased agricultural research aimed at increasing economies and 
efficiencies in the production and distribution of farm products. 

(2) A continuing program of sound soil- and water-conservation practices, 
preferably under one agency, encouraging a maximum of initiative on the 
part of individual farmers. 

(3) Market expansion through increased utilization and improvement of 
marketing standards and consumer education activities focused on the 
upgrading of the diet, giving consumers full appreciation of high nutritional 
values. 

(4) Through analysis and watchful regulation of transportation rates 
so important in the cost of producing and marketing agricultural products, 
with due consideration for their effects upon consumption habits and pro- 
duction trends; upon the location and extent of processing; and upon the 
development of the food industry. 

(5) Improvement of the price-reporting functions of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to fully reflect prices in accordance with quality 
of production and to insure sound trading levels important to producers 
and consumers alike. 

(6) Maximum Government assistance given to the efforts of private in- 
dustry in developing a sound foreign marketing program. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to express my 
views, which, fundamentally, are opposed to direct Government support and 
subsidy activities affecting agricultural production and distribution, and are 
in favor of Government assistance only to the extent of providing specific emer- 
gency aid on a disaster-insurance basis. I believe that the Government’s role 
should emphasize research and information programs and activities. 


The Chair was informed earlier this afternoon that Mr. George 
S. Sehlmeyer had filed his statement and did not desire to be heard. 
I understand Mr. Sehlmeyer now wishes to be heard. Will you step 
forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. SEHLMEYER, MASTER, CALIFORNIA 
STATE GRANGE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Senutmeyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is George Sehlmeyer, master, California State Grange. I 
was just leaving when you called me. 

We would like to present a progr am here today, and it is time, we 
think, that we completely analyze the farm program. 

The present one, it has been our opinion, is wholly unworkable. 
It is resulting in crushing the small family farmer out of existence. 

We think one of the first steps to get away from surpluses—we will 
not get away from surpluses with flexible price controls. 

The first one its to put a limit on how much one producer can re- 
ceive under the parity payment. Under the present program one 
producer in California last year received $1,200,000 in parity pay- 
ments on his cotton crop, and it has been reported in others, in one 
area, one man borrowed $2,500,000 to raise cotton. He was not a 
cotton producer; he was a speculator. 

Until we get rid of that surplus and build up from large operations 
depending on the parity payment of fixed prices, you are going to 
have more and more surpluses. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, Mr. Sehimeyer, in that connection would 
you make a distinction between the man who actually produces the 
cotton himself and the banker that you have just mentioned. 
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Mr. Sentmerer. I would reduce it all across the board, that is, the 
parity payment. He can produce all the cotton he likes, all the wheat 
and all the tobacco, but the unlimited payments under parity have 
resulted in increasing and continuous surpluses. 

We think, too, Mr. Chairman, one other step that the dairy and 
poultry industry should be put on the same parity level as feed grains. 

I think, if I recall, wheat grains stand at 85 percent of parity, and 
the dairy and poultry are down at 75 percent, placing them in a very 
unfavorable economic position. 

The Crarrman. You say you are against the present program. 
How would you attain the end which you recommend ? 

Mr. SEHLMEYER. First, I would put a limit on the amount any 
producer can receive under parity payments. That is not in the pro- 
gram now. 

Then I would lift dairy and poultry products to the same level as 
feed grains to put them in an economic position where they can go on. 

Dairy men have the habit, if they find themselves losing money, they 
buy a few more cows and try to make up their income that way. 

Another thing, I wonder some times, Mr. Chairman, how much 
longer these consumers of this country are going to tax themselves 
billions of dollars to buy farm commodities off the market, store them 
in order to have to pay a higher price to get them back ? 

If we suggest that two commodities be an experiment, the dairy and 
the poultry industries, to universally be allowed to flow into the 
market unrestricted; let them reach whatever level they please at 
the market place, and if they go lower than parity level, let the Gov- 
ernment pay, not to the processor or handler, but to the producer, the 
difference between level and the market price. 

The CuarrmMan. That would be the so-called Brannan plan, would 
it not? 

Mr. Sentmeyer. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, you may put a 
little different coat of paint on it, you may change the shape a little 
bit, but sooner or later this country is going to come to something like 
that because I think when the consuming public find out what they 
have been doing, they will request that at least the production of 
American agriculture be available to them. 

We think as far as our survey goes, and I think it is not altogether 
complete, that it would cost the Government less to do that than it 
would to have some other program. 

Some other points, at least I am suggesting, Mr. Chairman, result 
from the convention held in Sacramento attended by 3,500 people. 
They adopted this program. 

We think it would be very advantageous all along the line, if we 
would have an all-out congressional investigation of the relationship 
of farm income to the consumer’s dollars. 

That. Mr. Chairman, is the sense of my statement. 

The CHatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sehlmeyer follows :) 


The California State Grange is a general farm organization having members 
in nearly all parts of rural California. The program which our organization 
must follow is adopted by an annual convention attended by representatives 
of both county and local organizations. During the 1955 annual session, held in 
the city of Sacramento, October 18 to 21, inclusive, among other declarations, 
a four-point program for California and American agriculture was unanimously 
adopted. 
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1. A limit should be placed on the amount any one producer can receive in 
parity payments under the present farm program. Under the present law the 
unlimited amount any producer can receive has resulted in rapid expansion 
of the so-called basic commodities. In some instances these producers are 
not farmers but speculators. Further the present unworkable parity program 
is proving detrimental to the homeowner type of farmer and if not corrected, if 
present trends continue, the number of homeowning farmers will continue to 
diminish. One of the great bulwarks of American democracy is communities 
where people live and take interest in community affairs. According to infor- 
mation received, during this year, one producer in this State received $1,200,000 
in parity payments. It is our opinion the farm program was never intended 
to make it possible for any produeer to receive such large sums from the Gov- 
ernment. If a limit is placed on the amount any one producer can receive, it 
will prove the most effective means of reducing farm surpluses. Such a law 
should be enacted without delay both in the interest of reducing farm sur- 
pluses and protecting the interest of the homeowning farmer. 

2. Dairy, poultry, and livestock producers should be placed at the same parity 
level as so-called basics which include feed grains. Under the present program 
dairy, poultry, and livestock are in a very unfavorable economic position 
due to the fact feed grains have a parity of 82% to 90 percent while dairy, 
poultry, and livestock are at approximately 75 percent of parity. It can readily 
be understood why the producers of these commodities are experiencing finan- 
cial difficulties due to the unfair parity levels which are now in force. 

3. It is recommended two commodities which are universally used be allowed 
to flow into the market unrestricted and if the market price is lower than the 
parity level, then the Government pay the producer the difference between 
parity and the market price. We believe such an experiment will readily prove 
that such a program would be less costly and at the same time would make 
the production available to consumers. Under the present program taxpayers, 
including consumers, pay large Sums in taxes to buy commodities off the market, 
then pay a higher price for them in the market place. ‘The present program 
of purchasing farm commodities by the Government, placing them in storage, 
which in some instances has resulted in deterioration, causing heavy losses, is 
neither sound nor workable and is detrimental to both producers and consum- 
ers. This suggestion to some extent parallels the Brannan plan, with the 
exception a limit should be placed on parity payments. 

4. There should be an all-out congressional investigation of the relationship 
of farm income to consumers dollars. Information so far received indicates 
notwithstanding livestock producers suffered a very substantial drop in prices, 
the consuming public did not benefit to a degree which corresponds with drop 
in price to the producer. Not only would such an investigation prove of great 
value to both producers and consumers, but could easily result in making in- 
formation available which would expose some of the apparent inequitable 
income of agricultural producers as against the prices paid by the consuming 
public. 

We believe the so-called food bank would not only be practically unwork- 
able; it would prove very costly. To pay farmers rental on idle acres certainly 
can never be recognized as a sound economy. While some suggestions there 
be greater research and increase in foreign exports have some merit, this will 
not remedy the present unfavorable economic position of American agriculture. 
The steady decline of farm prices should be a warning this condition must be 
changed. 

The four policies outlined above would reduce surpluses by limiting parity 
payments, will place dairy, poultry, and livestock in a favorable economic 
position with other commodities, and allow two universally used products to 
flow into the market unrestricted. The plan outlined above is not only advan- 
tageous to producers but consumers as well. 

The California State Grange most respectfully suggests this program be 
given favorable consideration during the coming session of Congress. 


The Cratrman. Is Mr. Long present? Mr. Frank Long? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Long, I note you have a statement there. 
Would you want to file it and highlight it? 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK LONG, FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


The CuarrmMan. Give us your name in full for the record and your 
occupation. 

Mr. Lona. I am Frank Long. I am a farmer and I am from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Chairman and all the members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee and distinguished guests, it is certainly much more than just 
gratifying to the folks in California and particularly to we in the 
San Joaquin Valley, who are having the honor of being your hosts 
on your visit and your attempt—which I hope will be successful, in 
finding and putting into effect a solution to the national agricultural 
problem and all of us who are here with you today want to be helpful 
to you in finding that solution. 

First, I think it is necessary to take just a little of the time you have 
allotted me, to explain the thinking and effort behind our proposal 
for an entirely new approach to the farm problem. 

When the secretary of the agricultural committee of the Fresno 
County Chamber of ‘Commerce requested a spot be given for their 
suggested plan on the day’s agenda, he received in effec t, a reply that 
you folks were not too interested in listening to anyone other than 
farmers: Well, to clarify the chamber’s interest in this matter I want 
to say the suggestion for a farm plan was thought out, with others 
helping, and “written by a farmer—an American farmer—one who 
has farmed all his life. 

It was then given to the agricultural committee of the chamber for 
their study and consideration and on October 31, 1947, it was adopted 
by the board of directors as a farm ares which they could vigor- 
ously and conscientiously support, and I am very proud that I have 
had the opportunity to present that program three different times to 
congressional committees, and now to your own Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

Now I want to explain just a little why we believe it is necessary to 
have a completely new farm program. 

We have in this Nation 3 things and 3 things only, that make our 
national economy; they being industry, labor, and agriculture, and 
when all three are considered and treated equally, and are equal, we 
have a sound and stable national economy. But as of today industry 
has the protection of fair-trade practices, labor has its minimum-wage 
Jaw and with our high standard of living, those commitments to in- 
dustry and labor, in my opinion are not only justified, they are Ameri- 

can, but pieaes remember, of the 3, agriculture, is the barometer for 
the other 2, and if not treated as an equal, with a parity income com- 
parable with industry and labor, our whole economic structure col- 
lapses 








The Cuatrman. What would become of industry and labor if the 
farmer should get out of business ? 

Mr. Lona. That i is what I am going to tell you. 

History has proven that as a fact; the last collapse occurring in 
the memory of most everyone in this room, and right now we are 
again in the same trend, and the pattern is exactly the same; stocks 
and bonds, and paper profits going up and up, and the prices received 
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by agriculture going down and down, and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment repeating almost daily that farm prices have taken another 
drop, but, the future for farmers is very bright—just when—I wonder. 

Statistics show that for the past half century, for every new dollar 
in wealth produced by agriculture, 6 more are created in national 
wealth by the turnover in circulation, so just how long can national 
economy last with only 2 of our economic segments showing pros- 
perity. 

In the last 20 or so years we have had 5 different Department of 
Agriculture Secretaries and about the same number in different kinds 
of so-called farm programs, in fact the name “farm program” has 
become the biggest political football this Nation has ever seen, and 
lately it has seemed to have settled down to a fight between parties, 
90 percent parity supports on one side, as against so-called flexible 
parity by the other, and neither one has solved our farm problems. 

It is my opinion they never will or can, because the 90 peeet 
gave quick birth to a large number of speculators, who quickly became 
suitcase farmers that could smell a quick dollar by leasing or buying 
large acreages of land which had in most instances never been far med 
before to basic crops. 

That action did much to build huge unmanageable surpluses. Then 
another Secretary took over who evidently got the impression that 
the less farmers received the more they would have, with the theory 
that if the price-parity scale was low, farmers would not raise so 
much, and surplus supplies would disappear, but the records show 
that surpluses under the sliding scale are greater today than they 
were yesterday and now the Department of Agriculture seems to 
have finally come to realize that you can’t have a sound national 
economy with falling farm prices, so they have come up with another 
farm-program experiment with a find sounding and catchy name, 
soil bank, whereby land rented by the Government would be taken 
out of basic crop production and planted to grasses so more livestock 
could be produced. 

You know, I just can’t stretch my imagination enough, to believe 
that a program which would greatly increase the difficulties and 
would likely cause disaster to the livestock industry, could in any 
possible way be acceptable to the producers of livestock. 

Propaganda out of Washington informs the public almost daily 
that it is not low prices that is hurting farmers, but it is the price 
squeeze that is causing the trouble, that prices the farmer has to pay 
are too high, and wages are too high, and the impression I get from 
such releases is that someone wants prices and wages low ered to level 
of prices now being received by farmers. 

Gentlemen, you just can’t have a stable national economy with fall- 
ing income and certainly every farmer and forester knows you can’t 
improve a grove of trees by cutting the large and thrifty to the level 
of the lowest trees in the grove. 

And Tam certainly sure if we are to continue with the high standard 
of living, and a way of life with profit, which industry, labor, and 
agriculture has built over the years for the people of this Nation, 
then I am of the opinion the fair-trade laws for industry and mini- 
mum wage laws for labor are necessary but it is also mandatory that 
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agriculture have 100 percent of parity prices for all its production 
which is consumed in this Nation and this is the way it can be done. 
This is a draft of fundamental points upon which we believe the 
Nation’s farm program must be passed as a permanent national 
policy in order to obtain the maximum production and to insure a 
healthy agricultural economy as the base for the national prosperity, 


and I believe that the administration of this program is the important 
part in keeping this an agricultural program. 

1. Believing that the administration of this program is the important part 
in keeping this an agricultural program, authority for administration must be 
placed in the hands of actual farmers who will be named in the following manner : 

(a) Farmers in each community to elect their representatives, 

(6) Community committeemen to elect the county committeemen. 

(c) County committeemen to elect State committeemen. 

(d) State committeemen to elect 12 regional committeemen. 

(e) The 12 regional committeemen to be the national committee. 

(f) Elections to be held annually. 

(g) Each group to determine policy and administer acts at their respec- 
tive levels. 

All parts of the program to be based upon preservation of the United States 
market for the United States farmer so far as he is able to supply it. 

3. Agriculture must receive a fair price for its products on a comparable basis 
with the prices of industry and labor. This is to be accomplished by the follow- 
ing methods: 

(a) Marketing quotas equal to the estimated domestic demand plus a 
safe reserve with loans set at the comparable price. Acreage allotments to 
be set only for the estimated domestic demand and reserve. All production 
in excess of domestic demand and reserve to be exported and sold at pre- 
vailing world market prices. 

(b) A national tariff policy which will maintain tariff rates representing 
the difference in the cost of labor, materials, and transportation between 
American and foreign products. 

(c) Crop insurance to be provided based upon recommendations of elected 
committeemen so policy could fit areas involved. 

(d@) Soil-conservation practices and compliance with allotment quotas to 
be required for participation in loan or insurance program. 

4. A healthy agricultural economy depends upon the disposal of surpluses and 
the elimination of all subsidy and benefit payments by those or any other names. 

5. Nothing in this plan shall preclude the establishment within agricultural 
industries of programs of marketing agreements. 

6. The national committee created under this plan shall make all interpreta- 
tion of the enabling Federal acts, determining as to its scope and applicability 
to specific agricultural industries, based upon the recommendations of the 
regional, State, and county committee. 

This program was adopted by the Agricultural Committee on October 29, 1947 
and approved by the board of directors of the Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce, October 31, 1947, and amended on October 7, 1955. 

Attest : 

Cart A. DoueHerty, Secretary. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that I can give you a word picture that 
will be a better definition of this by relating a little incident that Clin- 
ton Anderson, one of your own committee, told me at a convention in 
Santa Cruz a few years ago when we were eating lunch. He said that 
there was a young farm couple that lived out in the country close to 
him, and not too big a farmer. He had a carpenter and a mechanic 
working on the place. 

There was to be a birth in the family. 

About noon one day something happened. He called the doctor. 
The doctor was a young doctor. 

I am assuming that this is all true because Clinton Andprson told it 
and he is a truthful man. 
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They called this young doctor and he came as quickly as he could. 
He walked into the room, he passed the young farmer and his mechanic 
and his carpenter, walked right on through to the bedroom. There 
were some very agonizing sounds coming from the bedroom. He 
entered it; soon he looked ‘through the crack of the door and he said, 
“Has the carpenter got a screwdriver?” The carpenter had. He 
passed it to him through the crack in the door. The noises still kept 
going on. In a moment he came back and he said through the crack 
in the door, “It won’t do. Has the mechanic got a pair of pliers ?” 

The mechanic pulled a pair a pliers out of his pocket and handed 
it through the crack in the door. The noises still continued in the 
bedroom. 

For the third time the door opened a crack, and he told the farmer, 
“Have you got a piece of baling wire about that long [indicating] with 
x little hook on the end of it?” 

The farmer had it, of course. He handed it to him. In a moment 
there was no more noise. Ina few minutes, the door opened wide and 
he came out smiling and he said, “Well, it is the birth of a new baby. 
That farmer instruments did the job.” 

That farmer said, “Well, my God, what were you trying to do in 
there with all of those instruments ?” 

He said, “You know, I just could not get that medicine case open 
without that wire.” 

You are the doctors, you have got the wire, you have got the plan; 
it will work, it has worked for industry. The plan is “all made by 
industry. It has worked satisfactorily for them and it will work 
satisfactorily for agric ulture. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you Mr. Long. 

(Ve have now reached 6 minutes after 4. We have a few more wit- 
nesses to hear from. I want to take this opportunity of thanking my 
friend here, Senator Kuchel, your distinguished junior Senator, for 
being with me all day. I wish also to thank your two Congressmen, 
Mr. Sisk and Mr. Hagen. We were scheduled to recess this hearing 
at 4 o'clock and I understand that your distinguished junior Sen: tor 
has other engagements. He asks to be exc used. I want to say that 
we were gli id to have you here Senator Kuchel and we will appreciate 
your further help next January, 

The next witness is Mr. Bream. (No response.) 

Mr. Hacen. May I interrupt at this point? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Congressman Sisk and myself are greatly concerned 
with the problem of providing enough appropriation for the national 
forests in order that they might take care of their fire needs and rec- 
reational needs, and Mr. Philpott is present. If you reserve the 
right for him to submit a statement on that subject, we would appre- 
ciate it. 

The CHatrrmMan. Yes: we will indeed be glad to receive the state- 
ment. Is he present? Will you present your statement to the secre- 
tary? We will be glad to have it incor porated in the record. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. PHILPOTT, PRESIDENT, SPORTSMEN’S 
COUNCIL OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, AND MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF THE CALIFORNIA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, FRESNO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Puizrorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is G. W. 
Philpott, president of the Sportsmen’s Council and also vice president 
of the National Wildlife Federation. 

I would like to testify, Mr. Chairman, on another division of your 
committee, that is to say, on forestry. 

Our problem in California—and after hearing your excellent talk 
i nidtit_-Gérinite we to restate our problem, that is, we have in 

California, 2 million people who go fishing and hunting and that 
number is growing tremendously, far more than the population of the 
State of California, so that in another 10 years we expect to have some 

3 million people who go fishing and hunting in this State. 

In California we have 20 million acres of forest land and, as of 
isnt’ averaging that up, knowing your desire to go into statistics, 
occasionally to point out to you that that is 10 acres for every person 
who is fishing and hunting in the State. 

Our aim is for more funds, a larger appropriation for wildlife and 

recreation within our forests. 

We have had several bills in the last session of Congress— 10 per- 
cent, that is, what we call 10 percent bills, that would appropriate or 
allocate 10 percent of the forest revenue bank to wildlife and recrea- 
tion. Most of those bills have a $5 million maximum on them. 

I would like to point out to you that that maximum was quite small 
because in the United States we have about 50 million people who go 
fishing and hunting, and that averages up to about 10 cents apiece. 
If we did receive that $5 million, which we did not. We actu: lly did 
receive from Congress $210,000 for wildlife management and that was 
to cover 180 million acres of forest land in the entire United States. 
And that, of course, is about 1 cent for each 10 acres. 

We also received $1,670,000 for sanitary purposes and camp facil 
ities within our national forests. That is far, far from enough. 

I believe I have attempted to point out to you the tremendous num- 
ber of people that come. I have only talked about the people that go 
fishing and hunting, not the other millions who use the forest service 
for other purposes, to say nothing of our forest-fire-prevention cam- 
paigns. 

Generally speaking, those people are opposed to what we might call 
an “admission fee” into our forests, because it somehow removes our 
public lands from the category of public lands and makes them a place 
where you have to pay to go into, and, thereby, it takes on the category 
of a commercial nature somewhat. 

It is possible that we could arrive at some use permit and just exactly 
what Iam not sure. Perhaps a campfire permit or a camp-use permit. 
I believe it has been proposed. 

We do want Congress to survey and review and audit the budget 
of the Forest Service and all budgets for that matter, because we think 
it is definitely good business and represents a hold on the public purse. 

So we would like to prepose to you some possibilities. 

First, a reevaluation of one of those 10-percent bills even with a 
maximum on it. We appreciate the fact that there is some opposition 
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to earmarking funds but we do earmark the funds. We have the 
Pitman-Robinson money earmarked; Dingell-Johnson money ear- 
marked and each State in the Union earmarks their fish and game 
license money, so it is done, although we admit that it is not probably 
the most convenient method of keeping accounting records. But any 
sort of a use permit or campfire fee may possibly find its way into the 
general United States Treasury and we would again be right back to 
where we are at the present and would need an appropriation from 
( ‘Ongress, 

It has been very difficult indeed to point out the need for this money. 
So that if you cannot reevaluate and decide on one of these 10- percent 
bills that are now in Congress, then perhaps we can arrive at some 
other legislative measure that would provide some charge for, let 
us say, a campfire permit. 

But there again we must be very careful not to get into a program 
that is going to cost more to collect than we actu: ally, collect. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the sportsmen of ( ‘alifornia, I want to 
thank you for the privilege of appearing before you to testify. Thank 
you very much. 

The CHatrMan. You are very welcome. 

Is Mr. Joe C. Lewis here? Will you step forward ? 

Mr. Lewis, because of the lateness of the hour, I am going to ask 
you to submit your statement. It will probably take a couple of hours 
to read it. 


STATEMENT OF JOE C. LEWIS, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA FARM 
RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, BUTTONWILLOW, 
CALIF. 


Mr, Lewis. Mr. Chairman, I had no intention of reading it all, in 
view of the fact that some of the statements already made expressed 
my feelings. ‘There were just 3 or 4 items that will only take a few 
seconds to give. 

The CuarrmMaNn, Very well, your whole statement will be filed for 
the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lewis is as follows:) 


My name is Joe C. Lewis. My brother and I operate a 260-acre ranch near 
Buttonwillow, Calif., on which we raise cotton, alfalfa, and cattle. I have been 
chairman of the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee since 1947, 
and was privileged to serve as a member of the California State Legislature for 
2 years, 1948-50. 

The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee is a nonpartisan 
and nonprofit group. Its functions are research and legislative. Farmers and 
farm cooperatives represent the predominant majority of its members. We 
work closely with organized labor and other community groups to our mutual 
advantage. 

Since the very inception of our committee, in February 1941, we found that 
we needed the cooperation of community organizations in rural counties because 
the entire rural economy is affected by the solvency of farm familities. 

Our vice chairmen include dairymen, poultrymen, and fruitgrowers, repre- 
senting different regions of the State. Mrs. Grace McDonald, our executive 
secretary, is a former member of the State board of agriculture. 

Officers and members of our committee are active in their Granges, farm 
centers, cooperatives, water and irrigation districts, and other organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity of presenting our views to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
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You have suggested that preparatory to this hearing farm organizations con- 
fer with their. members to get their views on price supports for basic commodities 
and for dairy products. 

Our members have discussed these questions for 14 years. Their thinking 
has been embodied in numerous statements prepared for congressional hearings, 
in letters and resolutions sent to members of the California delegation in Congress 
and in letters to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Our members are on record for 100 percent parity price support for all farm 
commodities. We feel that in addition to the protection offered to producers 
of basic commodities, dairy, poultry, and livestock should be immediately 
included in this program. Thereafter it should be extended as rapidly as possible 
to stabilize all types of farming. 

We favor the achievement of parity through production payments direct to 
producers. We believe that in arriving at a balance to farmers between operat- 
ing costs and cash receipts, a whole series of supplementary measures should 
be taken into consideration to make up the sum total of 100-percent parity. 
We refer to such Government programs as conservation-practice payments, 
surplus purchase, school lunch, and special milk provisions. 

By thus cushioning the shock of economic and physical distress which so 
often offsets adequate farm income, the margin between income and outgo 
which the Federal Government should absorb to keep our farm economy on an 
even keel, would thus be kept down to a minimum. Access to ample amounts 
of low-interest farm credit is essential to this balance. In serious emergencies, 
farm-debtor relief in the form of moratorium legislation is needed. 

Productive soil and, in California, ample low-cost water for irrigation are 
basic to farm prosperity. These programs are as important in achieving parity 
as are prices and markets. 

An expanded crop-insurance program is equally important in taking from 
the shoulders of a particular commodity or locality the economic burden of 
sudden disasters where the risk could be more properly spread by national 
coverage. 

The statement which we present to you today in behalf of our members is an 
attempt to give weight to these various programs, to point out those which 
deserve expansion, and to emphasize certain types of California specialty farm 
production which require consideration by Congress. 

Taken together, our proposals aim at an overall farm policy which, when 
adopted by the 84th Congress, would spell continued production to meet national 
and world nutrition requirements and the security of democratic farm family 
operations at a level of income in line with American living standards. 


EVERY FARM FAMILY DESERVES CONSIDERATION 


Farm income fluctuates by commodities and location, due to any number of 
unforeseeable and uncontrollable factors such as weather conditions, seasonal 
market gluts, disease, and national and international shifts in buying power. 

For example, the August-September southern California heat wave was 
disastrous to many farmers. In Los Angeles County losses were 5 to 10 per- 
cent of chickens, 20 percent of tomatoes and black-eyed peas, 75 percent of wal- 
nuts and almost 100 percent of summer avocados. Losses for other counties are 
appended to this report. 

When the United States Senate Judiciary Committee, May 12, 1953, passed 
S. 25, a measure for farmer-debtor relief, later enacted by the Senate, Sena- 
tor Eastland said, ‘This bill is designed to provide relief as needed and deserved 
by the individual farmer as distinguished from those of a given area. In other 
words, the committee recognizes there may be an individual emergency wherein 
a farmer finds himself in dire circumstances due to causes beyond his con- 
treh * 9:97 

It is essential that whatever program is worked out by the 84th Congress, 
consideration should be given a wide range of factors, all of which should add 
up to parity. 

WE ASK FOR PARITY 


Our plea is for an embracive program which will insure an equitable financial 
return to the Nation’s farm families, one reasonably equal to their contribution 
to the well-being of our country. This means not 75 percent of parity, or even 
90 percent, but 100 percent, since no less than a balance between what the 
farmer has to pay out in order to produce and what he takes in for his com- 
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modities will place him, by the very definition of parity, on an equal footing 
with the rest of our economy. 

This also means that the discrimination between protection afforded pro- 
ducers of so-called basics and that available to millions of men and women 
whose life savings, skills, and labor provide the Nation with milk, eggs, poultry, 
beef, and other meats, fruits and vegetables, must be ended. 

More than 75 percent of California farmers produce commodities which receive 
no price support whatever, although from time to time some have been eligible 
for aid through surplus disposal programs. 

Our proposal is for a production payment program direct to the men and 
women who live und work on their farms. This plan is already operating for 
wool. It is only a matter of extending it to other commodities. It would allow 
farm products to find their own price level on the open market. If the price 
fell below parity, the federal Government would pay the producer the difference 
between parity and the market price. 

Today the farm family is hard-pressed to survive in competition with far- 
flung corporate financed and highly mechanized farm enterprises which are in- 
creasingly becoming the tentacles of big business, the assembly line from the 
land to the consumer. These corporations control production, processing, trans- 
portation, and marketing and have unlimited access to credit denied the average 
farmer. 

Our proposals are for a series of measures to enable farm families to retain 
their rightful place in our economy. 

We do not feel that large-scale farm operations need the underpinning of price 
supports. We feel that production payments should be limited to the first $25,000 
sales by an individual producer and that in no case should such payments exceed 
$2,500 per farm in a given year. 

The lower half of our Nation’s 3,600,000 full-time farm operators received 
$2,500 or less gross income per unit in 1949. 

The answer to this challenge is not to separate these families from the land, 
forcing them into cities to compete for unskilled jobs which may not even be 
available. The answer is to make it possible for those who are trained as farmers 
and want to make farming their life’s work to expand their holdings, purchase 
the additional equipment they need, and so increase their productive capacity 
to the point where they can provide their families with an American standard 
of living. 


AMPLE LOW-INTEREST CREDIT NEEDED 


Because of the admitted farm price squeeze, and the over-present hazards to 
which farmers are subjected, many farmers are placed in a precarious financial 
position. 

In such situations private lending agencies may refuse additional credit or at 
best these farmers may have to mortgage their land, homes, chattels, and crops 
at high interest rates and difficult repayment plans. 

A appreciable increase in farm debt coupled with the drop in 1955 net income 
was forecast by the Federal Reserve Board in its September 1955 bulletin. 

Congress recognized this fact in setting up as an aftermath of the farm depres- 
sion, a series of credit agencies which served as a yardstick in keeping interest 
rates at a reasonable level, and in the case of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, offered farm families unable to obtain private credit or Land Bank or Pro- 
duction Credit loans, a method for owning their land and homes and continuing 
in production, 

We wish to go on record as being unalterably opposed to the majority recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, to tighten agricultural credit, to restrict the rural electrifica- 
tion program, terminate crop loans to farmers made by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and make it more difficult for veterans to obtain loans for home 
and farm improvement through the Veterans’ Administration. 

We feel that rather than restricting Federal farm credit facilities, they should 
be expanded to insure that farmers continue as owner-operators. 


THE ROLE OF THE FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


A current example of the need for an expanded Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion program is the strawberry industry in Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey Counties. The long-bearing season in this area coupled with process- 
ing by freezing has built up a national market requiring additional acres and 
skilled operators. 
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Absentee landowners have been quick to exploit this situation. They already 
own or buy the land as an investment. They rent, lease, or sharecrop their land 
in parcels of 3 or 4 acres per family, mainly of Japanese, Mexican, or Filipino 
ancestry. <A big family may get as much as 5 acres, The entire enterprise is 
based on family labor grossly underpaid 

Those who want to own their own land and homes find interest high, usually 
6 percent. Where money is advanced by the processor, the grower is obligated 
to ship through the company even after he had paid off his loan. This robs him 
of the opportunity to seek a competitive outlet at a higher price. 

Growers who rent land pay from $125 to as much as $300 an acre with $200 a 
fair average. Water is expensive, but essential. 

Even with the high operating costs, an owner-operator by skill and hard work 
can make a go of it. About 10 percent of San Jose Production Credit Associa- 
tion loans which total 175 in 3 counties, are to berry growers. 

The Farmers Home Administration, on the other hand, lends strawberry grow 
ers money for land, homes, water, and conservation facilities and operating 
expenses. As of October 2, 1955, this agency had made 30 such production loans. 
These averaged $10,000 with interest at 5 percent and run for 3 years. 

These sharecropper families have only their skills to sell. They hope even 
tually to become landowners. The ability of the Farmers Home Administration 
to see that these families have the chance to become farm owners will provide 
the answer to the present unsavory sharecropper problem. 


AN EXPANDED FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


At present, in California, only wheatgrowers in Kern, Los Angeles, San Luis 
Obispo, and Tulare Counties are eligible for Federal crop insurance. Recognition 
by the growers of the value of this program is proven by the fact that 95 per- 
cent of wheat growers in Tulare County, 90 percent in Los Angeles, 50 percent 
in Kern, and 40 percent in San Luis Obispo carry Federal insurance. 

Only one California County, Fresno, is eligible for cotton insurance. This 
makes the premium high—$6.72 for $108 per acre coverage. Eighty growers 
operating 2,000 acres are covered. In contrast, Pinal County, Ariz., with 10,000 
acres insured, offers a premium of only $3.84 an acre. 

Had poultry been included in Federal crop insurance coverage, losses during 
the recent heat wave might have been distributed, and not have fallen with 
such serious impact on a few producers. 

Surely, our Government which is constantly called on to come to the rescue 
of sections of the country where farm commodities are destroyed by drought, 
flood, and other acts of God can afford more than $6 million a year to administer 
this realistic program, move it into high gear, and substitute insurance to 
farmers for uninsured risk. 


SOIL CONSERVATION A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We commend the work of the United States: Soil Conservation Service and 
urge that its technical facilities be maintained as a national service to the 
2,699 locally elected and controlled soil conservation districts. 

We point out that the present annual appropriation of only $21,385 per district 
is less than the allocation in 1942 although costs have doubled permitting less 
than half as much technical help per district as was available 14 years ago. 

We oppose transfer of the small watershed program to the United States 
Corps of Army Engineérs. 

In recent years the number and type of practices eligible for reimbursement 
through the agricultural conservation program, have been so drastically modified 
as they apply to local conditions, that in California. from 20 percent to 25 per- 
cent of funds allocated to the State since 1953 have not been used. 

More local autonomy in the choice of practices eligible for payments would 
increase participation and enrich farmland, much of which is now going into 
subdivisions so that what is left must be maintained in ever greater productiv- 
ity. This is especially important in those regions of California where specialty 
crops are grown, many of which have been excluded from price-support programs. 

In regard to the “conservation acreage reserve” or Federal land rental plan, 
our position is that this plan is based upon acceptance of the theory that the 
United States is suffering from overproduction of food, feed, and fiber, where- 
as actually high retail prices and substandard incomes are keeping consumption 
down. 
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The plan has merit primarily in bringing back to fertility land which has been 
depleted of its long-rang nutrients or to marginal lands which should never have 
been brought into production. To effectively compensate farm families for 
essential income lost by compliance with reducing productive acreage, payments 
should approximate the lost income. 

Where land is fertile, acreage restrictions or allotments under the proposed 
plan should under no circumstances apply to farms with insufficient income to 
provide the operator and his family with a decent standard of living. 


DEVELOPING AGRICULTURAL OUTLETS 


Of the $452 million available from section 32 funds in the last fiscal year for 
school lunches, needy persons and institutions, $114 million was returned to the 
United States Treasury unused. (Letter of October 21, 1955, from Budget and 
Finance Division, U. 8S. D. of A. attached.) 

This action of the Secretary of Agriculture is directly responsible for depriv- 
ing schoolchildren of needed nutrition and contributing to market gluts. When 
poultry and egg producers requested purchase of 1 million cases of eggs during 
the 1954 poultry crisis, the Secretary refused even though funds were available. 

The national school-lunch program needs at least $25 million more for 1956, 
says the American School Food Service Association. Today hardly a third of 
our schoolchildren are included in the program. Congressional appropriations 
have remained stationary at $84 million for the last 5 years despite increased 
school enrollment. This has reduced cash reimbursement per lunch from 9 cents 
to as low as 8 cents in the 1954—55 school year. 

The revival and expansion of the school milk program by the 83d Congress 
deserves nationwide praise. The program has made it possible for millions of 
children to receive low-cost milk. We urge the continuance of this program on a 
permanent basis. 

We also urge enactment of a food allotment plan, 8. 45, to increase food con- 
sumption of low-income families. 

An international food reserve plan as proposed in Senate Resolution 86 would 
channel our surpluses through the machinery of the United Nations on a per- 
manent basis. 

A congressional investigation of the price spread between producer and con- 
sumer is long overdue. Such an investigation should determine why the farmer 
today gets only 40 cents of the consumer’s food dollar compared to 52 cents in 
1951. 

We believe that taken together the measures we have proposed will achieve 
two objectives : 

(1) The status of farm families will be raised to equal the rising living stand- 
ards which other sections of our population enjoy: 

(2) Outlets for farm commodities will be increased while, at the same time, 
nutrition standards will be raised for the unemployed, the underemployed, the 
underpaid, the underprivileged and the handicapped. And our schoolchildren 
will be assured at least one full meal a day of nutritious food. 

We thank you for the opportunity of placing our views before your committee. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. 0., October 21, 1955. 


Mrs. Grace McDONALD, 
Executive Secretary, California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Dear Mrs. McDonatp: The following tabulation is furnished in reply to your 
letter of October 5: 
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Fiscal year 


em san er 
item 1954 (July 1, 1955 (July 1, 
1953—June 30, 1954-June 30, 
1954 1955 
30 percent of customs receipts-____-- eth $172, 417, 343 $180, 091, 952 
Reimbursements 2 48, 098 

Balance available from prior year..... esi ; 1 303, 859, 808 271, 670, 341 
Total available_. id 476, 325, 249 451, 762, 293 
Obligations..........- betaidedeaes 204, 654, 908 37, 410, 234 
Balance available at end of year. -_-- : zs 271, 670, 341 $14, 352, 059 
Returned to Treasury - ; : ; : i 7 114, 352, 059 
Balance available in subsequent year.. — : ae 271, 670, 341 300, 000, 000 
1 Balance at June 30, 1953, was $327,440,518, of which $27,440,518 was returned to the Treasury Sub- 
sequently $3,859,808 was recovered from prior year obligations and became available for sec, 32 programs 


in 1954, 

In addition to the $300 million available in fiscal year 1956 from the unused 
balance of the prior year, there is also avaliable $166,807,174 which represents 
30 percent of the custom receipts which were collected during calendar year 
1954 

There are attached tables showing how the funds were used during the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. Commodities listed under the project Direct Distribution 
are donated to schools and other eligible outlets but not necessarily within the 
year in which purchased. The $168 million, referred to in the Washington 
Newsletter, represents the cost of surplus commodities distributed during the 
fiscal year 1955 and includes commodities donated by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as well as those purchased with section 32 funds. Of the $168 
million, approximately $113 million represents commodities from CCC stocks 
and $55 million from section 32 purchase. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, 
Director, Budget and Finance Division. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, sir. My name is Joe C. Lewis. Iam chair- 
man of the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee. | 
wish to heartily endorse the statement of Mr. George Sehlmeyer on 
the farm program. 

Our committee is in favor of 100 percent of 100 percent parity with 
a limitation on the $25,000 gross income per individual farmer, and 
the limitation of $2,500 payments to each individual farmer, And if 
any farmer wishes to produce over and above that and compete on 
the world market he is welcome to do so and, thereby, have more food 
for the people of the world. 

We feel, in that way the Government will find economy in the 
thing and we feel sure that the payments to arrive at 100 percent of 
parity do not necessarily come as actual cash payments on each crop. 

We feel, for instance, low-cost credit is necessary to the farmer so 
that he can purchase land and equipment and fertilizer and improve 
his land. We feel that the Soil Conservation Service should be ex- 
panded and kept within the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and more money appropriated because of the increased cost in 
operating the soil-conservation districts. 

We feel they should be operated locally as they are now and not 
changed. We feel that in California and in the West low-cost water 
and power is necessary for economy in farming. 


64440—56—pt. 49 
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We feel that Federal we insurance is necessary. If Federal crop 
insurance is all over the Nation, it will be a lot cheaper for the farmer. 
It will help the farmer in all States, like when the heat came and they 
lost a lot. 

We are in favor of the fruit-allotment programs to school lunches, 
for handicapped, for low-income people, for the Indians in some of the 
reservations who, I have heard, are short on food. 

We feel that we should work through the United Nations to supply 
certain surplus foods for hungry people all over the world. 

The Cuarrman. At whose expense ! 

Mr. Lewis. I think all of the nations should contribute to the cost. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you but you do not want the United 
States to do it alone, do you? 

Mr. Lewis. We are the greatest and the richest. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. We are carrying the whole load now. You 
would not want to add to it, would you? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe, Senator, that food would be a better bargain- 
ing agency with the hungr y people throughout the world than perhaps 

guns, “and forcible agreements, when there are real emergencies that 
exist. such as in South America, Africa, and Asia. Just the same as 
when we have a disaster here in the United States. My sympathy goes 
out to the farmer whose peaches are frozen, whose cattle are starving 
and need water or feed, and whose cotton is ruined by insects in the 
Southeast. 

As a brother citizen and having a friendly feeling toward all people, 
myself, as a taxpayer anda farm owner, I am willing to assist to the 
best of my ability, the same as I contribute to the Red Cross and other 
charitable organizations. 

That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you ever so much. 

Is Mr. Abbott here? (No response.) 

Is Mr. Dastrup here? I would appreciate your filing your state- 
ment, and if you have anything new for the record, I will be glad to 
hear you. 


STATEMENT OF LAMAR A. DASTRUP, SIGURD, UTAH 


Mr. Dasrrur. Mr. Chairman and members, I am Lamar Dastrup, 
of Sigurd, Utah. I ama farmer and never have in my life received any 
income from any other source. I assure you that if you would like me 
to read this, it poses quite a different angle than anything we have 
heard today. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. I hope it does. I will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Dastrrvp. I agree with every farmer in America that he is en- 
titled to not just 90 percent of parity but 100 percent of parity for the 
things he produces, but he must obtain the same through sound eco- 
nomic policies and principles that are morally right, if he expects to 
long exist as a free, inde pendent citizen. 

1 am opposed to ACP payments or any other form of handout. be- 

cause the principle is wrong. It is not right to tax my neighbor and 

give tome. And by the same token, it is wrong to take from big in- 
dustry and give to me. This policy is economically unsound “and 
morally degrading. 
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No farmer can expect to carry on a free undominated business if 
he continues to sell to the public or Government an interest in his farm 
by accepting their money to level his land, build his irrigation head- 
gates, and so forth. 

Rigid price supports are wrong, and in every place that they have 
been used they have not solved the problem but have built up large 
surpluses which are not only a fine uncial burden on the taxpayer, but 
are depressing to farmers’ market prices. They only bring temporary 
relief to those who receive them, while in the long run the xy only add 
fat to the fire and make things worse. 

Rigid price supports inevitably call for quotas and controls, and no 
farmer can carry on a free business under a system of Government 
domination. And any farmer who demands high price supports, it 
seems to me, admits that he is unable to carry on his own business and 
asks the Government to do it for him. 

Right now diverted acreage from the supported crops are grow- 
ing crops in direct competition to nonsupported crops and helping 
to depress their markets; and as for controls, because of the wheat 
Program I have been denied the privilege of growing on my farm feed 
that would be used on my farm and wouid never reach the market, 
nus in the form of beef, a commodity not supported. 

Government supports call for Government domination which kills 
individual initiative and destroys the incentive and demoralizes Amer 
ican agriculture. 

On my farm I find there is no substitute for production. If I am 
to maintain the high standard of living that I am entitled to, I must 
have an honest and fair price for what I can produce, not on just 
part of my farm but on each and every acre of it. 

Of course, net income is the thing of importance and here are a 
few things I would suggest that might help: 

First, expand markets both at home and abroad wherever possible. 
There are people on the earth who need all the food that is produced. 
America’s problem is to get these surplus commodities into the mar 
ket basket of the folks who need them. 

The Cuarrman. If you do not want any Government interference, 
why do you not let yourself and business sell it? As I understand 
what you are saying, you do not want any kind of Government inter- 
ference. Is that, in essence, what you are saying / 

Mr. Dastrup. That isthe trend. That is what Lamsaying. That 
is the trend that I would not like things to drift into. 

The CHarrMan. Yet, you are saying that we ought to look to mar- 
kets abroad ? 

Mr. Dasrrvr. I think that we should not alone individually but 
when we get outside of the realms of the United States, the Govern- 
ment should help find these price supports. 

The CHairMan. Suppose it cannot, what do you do with the sur- 
plus ¢ 

Mr. Dasrrup. I am not able to say what can be done, but I think 
that the Government can do something along that line by furnish- 
ing food instead of dollars to people who need something to eat. It 
will do more for peace than some things that are being done, in my 
estimation. 

The CuarrmMan. It costs dollars to do that; does it not? 

Mr. Dasrrvr. It would cost some dollars to do it. 
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The CuarrmMan. Quite a few. All right, proceed, sir. 

Mr. Dasrrur. Second, help keep down expenses by giving some 
relief on the tax burden. Tax farmers only on their net income as 
other people are taxed. Relieve them of the burdensome property 
tax, tax on gasoline used on their farms, and other items which they 
must use in the production of their produce. 

Third, help to curb labor costs which were accelerated by the recent 
minimum wage boost. Allow teen-agers to work and occupy their 
time in a worthwhile enterprise and thereby help solve the juvenile 
delinquency problem. 

Fourth, help supply adequate credit to farmers at the lowest interest 
rate possible. Personally I find ample credit, but interest rates are 
burdensome. Farmers need credit sufficient to finance all soil con- 
servation practices that are beneficial to their farm. With sufficient 
time and low interest to make these practices self-liquidating, they 
then will be within the reach of every farmer, and he can plan his 
own business. 

Fifth, in fine, the Government should do everything possible to 
help farmers to help themeselves and thereby help’ build a free, inde- 
pendent, and prosperous agriculture, which has been in the past, and 
always will be the best insurance that can possibly be had of always 
an abundance of food and fiber for the American people. 

We do recognize this fact, that there is a farm problem. Farmers 
are in a cost-price squeeze, and it should be the concern of every 
American. I don’t think, however, that it is as serious a crisis as some 
politicians would like us to believe 

Let’s find a sound solution for the problem and not make a boom- 
erang for the farmers to throw that will fly back and hit us in the face. 

I would like to just add one statement that is not on this. That is, 
that as far as I am personally concerned, I am much more concerned 
with becoming a ward of the Government because of controls than I am 
of going broke in economics. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Dastrup. 

Mr. Buchanan, have you anything new to give us? 

Mr. Bucnanan. I do not know. 

The Cuatmrman. That is what I am seeking right now. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I have not a prepared statement. I would just 
like tosay onething. It will take me only a minute. 

The Cuarrman. Allr ight, I will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF R. D. BUCHANAN, RICHFIELD, UTAH 


Mr. Bucuanan. My name is R. D. Buchanan. I come from the 
central part of Utah. My farming operation consists of cattle, lamb 
feeding, hay and grain, and sugar beet production. 

I would just like to make one or two comments, Mr. Chairman, and 
members, and that is, that I do not want the Brannan plan with a coat 
of paint. 

I think that if American agr iculture is going to remain free it has to 
remain more on itsown. Iam thoroughly convinced that much of the 
price-supports program that we have had has not been the panacea 
that we have been told to expect from it. 
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I think if we are going to survive and be less socialistic—and I think 
there is a general trend in the country that way—that American agri 
culture must remain free, and we should work out our own problems. I 
do not think that anybody should solve our problems but the farmers. 

Iam mighty glad to have come about 800 miles. I think I probably 
have come the farthest of anybody in this group to hear what has been 
said, and some of the things I have heard have practically made my 
hair stand on end, because I fear some of the things we are getting 
into ourselves, in asking for 100 percent supports, are not good. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Buchanan, I wish to say that I am pleased to 
hear that you have come so far, and looking over this list I reversed 
the order, in order to hear you, because you came so far. 

Mr, Bucnanan. Thank you very much. I will say that I am for 
100 percent parity for farmers. I do not think we can survive in the 
economy if we go down to 84 or 81 percent, and they tell us that next 
year we will. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want the Government to provide for that? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cuatrrman. How would you obtain it ? 

All of us want 100 percent parity. If you can give us a formula to 
keep the Government out of it, fine. How would you do it 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think it will adjust itself in time. I am thor- 
oughly convinced of that. I can see the evidence of the cotton farmer 
and the wheat farmer, even though he has had price supports, his prob- 
lems are ever-mounting because we have these tremendous surpluses. 

The (CHAIRMAN. You OTOW beets: if we did not have a program on 
the production of sugar, for how much would you sell your beets? 

Mr. Bucuanan. If it did not limit us as to how much we could 
raise, we could grow a lot more. 

The CHatrmMan. You are not answering my question. I said sup- 
pose you did not have any law at all governing how much would 
come into the country, but let sugar come in freely, how much do you 
think you would get for your sugar ? 

Mr. BucHanan. I dare say that we would not 
are getting. 

The CHarrman,. Of course, you would not. It would not pay you 
to grow it. 

Mr. BucHanan. Sure, but I feel that in the case of sugar and woolen 
commodities, that we do not grow in excess; probably in times of 
emergency we need to preserve that industry in our Nation. 

The Cuatrman. You are well protected, pretty well protected on 
sugar and wool, are you not? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I would not say so, because we are subject to fixed 
labor costs. The Government has told us how much we have to pay. 
They tell us whom we can hire. That is, in my part of the country. I 
do not know what they do here. Weare subject to that. Last year I re- 
member a man from the Labor Department came out to my farm. 
We were engaged in harvesting beets. He asked me questions. I did 
not like that. I thought he had no business being there, at least that 

yas part of the program. That was the regimentation I was under 
as the result of being a beet grower. 

Mr. Hacen. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 


et as much as we 


Cr 
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Mr. Hacen. As I understand the Sugar Act, that is about the closest 
thing to the Brannan plan there is. And the Wool Act gets a little 
closer to it. 

Mr. BucHaNnan. I did not vote for the Wool Act, and I have not, 
as yet. Ihave last year’sclip. I have never gone with a statement to 
the ASC. I have never taken the time to find out where you go with 
that blank to obtain that money. However, I will say ‘this, that I 
understand the Sugar Act—I am not an authority on this subject— 
but as I understand it, the Sugar Act provides that the funds for the 
payment of the sugar, payments, come from the offshore producers, 
which is not a Government tax. And in the process of collecting and 
distributing it, the Government makes a profit. Am I right or w rong? 

The Cuatrman. The Government imposes one-half cent tax on all 
sugar consumed and of that amount about three-fourths of it or 
maybe a little less than that is used to make payments to the producers 
in lieu of tariff protection. 

Mr. Bucwanan. Well, I would just like to say, since the Govern- 
ment has no way of making money in and of itself, any amount that 
is distributed to any segment of our society, be it labor or industry or 
agriculture, first has to be taken from us. And sound economics to 
me is not socialism, or the tendency toward it. 

I think if agriculture has to stem the tide of socialism, if we have, 
I think we have done a tremendous amount of good and I think ulti- 
mately if it were left to work out its problems, among ourselves, and 
if people in Washington will listen to the farm people, I am sure 
that these problems will be worked out, and we can attain at least 
something. 

The Cuatrman. That is what we are trying to do now is to listen 
to the farmers. You stand almost alone, but there are some few 
who take the position you are now taking. 

Mr. Bucwanan. That is my stand, gentlemen. Iam glad to present 
it to you. If it is worth anything to you, more power to you. 

The Cruamman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Thomas present ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. THOMAS, SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members, I, too, like Mr. Buchanan, 
did not have any indication that we had been accepted to be called 
and we have not prepared a statement for that reason. But I am 
happy to have the opportunity of saying a little bit of what I feel. 

[ am a little bit different from probably most others who have 
given their testimony here today. 

I feel, myself, that my feelings will not solve the problems. But I 
do feel that we need to be very moderate in what we are doing. 

I do feel that farmers need some kind of help from the Government. 
There are things that the Government can do for the farmer that 
they probably cannot do for themselves. 

I differ with some of the thought that the ASC program is wrong. 
I think it is a very fine program. I would like to say that I am here 
as chairman of an ASC committee. I feel like it is a very fine pro- 
gram. It has probably been pushed a little too far and has been 
taken advantage of. I feel that way. 
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I think that we do, in this land of ours, have a tendency to ask the 
Government for more than we should. We take advantage of the 
programs that are given to us and, therefore, hurt the programs 
ourselves. 

I feel very confident myself that if the flexible price support is 
given a chance, which it has not been given yet, that probably it 
will help. I think that there are many things that enter into the 
overproduction of farm commodities, not alone the 90 percent of 
parity. There is the war and mechanization. 

Farmers have purchased equipment which was in most cases needed, 
but have made it very easy for them to produce much more. 

The Cuarmman. And good weather can be added to that, too. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, and so many things have entered into the over- 
production. I do feel probably that the 90 percent of parity has 
helped some and with flexible price supports I think that someone 
gave testimony here today that they were blaming the flexible price 
support for the shortage of the crops. Maybe that would do away 
with the surpluses in that manner. I feel that if we can use the 
flexible supports and be moderate in our programs and try to get the 
farmers to help take care of themselves, with the Government entering 
into it moderately, it would be a very fine thing. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lionel Steinberg? 

Give us the highlights of your statement, please. 


STATEMENT OF LIONEL STEINBERG, VICE CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA 
DEMOCRATIC FARMERS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


Mr. Sretnserc. Mr. Chairman and members, I have been waiting 
patiently to give you what I feel may be some helpful remarks. 

My name is Lionel Steinberg. I am a vice chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Farmers’ Advisory Committee. 

[amafarmer. I grow fruits and vegetables and I grow cotton and 
grain. I live in Fresno. 

My family has been farming here for 33 years. 

One of the most disastrous things that is going on today is the 
headlong tobogganing of the American farmer into another great 
depression. Net farm income is down 31 percent in the last 3 years. 
At the same time, while this is going on, there has been what I feel—I 
am going to read several highlights out of this statement—an insidious 
action going on in W ashington \ with respect to the farm program. 

There has been a concerted program to set city folks against the 
farmer to make the worker think that the farmer is a parasite bank- 
rupting the Nation while living off of Government subsidy and mak- 
ing food prices higher for the consumer. At the same time, turning 
the farmer against organized labor for increasing the cost of food 
processing. Actually, “while wages have been consistent, the farm 
prices have dropped 20 percent on the average since 1951, and, mean- 
time, the cost of food products to the consumer has dropped less than 
5 percent. 

The truth of the matter is that while the farmer seeks parity prices, 
we have a successful farm program. For 17 years the entire cost of 
this great farm program that we have totaled to the American tax- 
payers no more than $11 billion. The last years of this successful 
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farm program cost no more than a hot fudge sundae for the average 
American taxpayer. That was in 1952. 

Let us examine what has happened to a successful farm program. 
It is falling apart. The new Secretary of Agriculture has spent 
$3 billion in trying to hold up sagging prices, in the last 3 years. 

While this has been going on, there has been ac ampaign to convince 
the American people that the American farmer was a millstone around 
the neck of the taxpayers. In the last 5 years, $6 billion have been 
given as subsidies to American businessmen. 

We read just yesterday that $500 million that the American tax- 
payers pay for the cost of the Post Office Department is going to be 

collected in a new manner. They are talking about raising the postal 
rates from 3 cents to 4 cents. Do you know where that $500 million 
goes# It goes to the use of second- and third-class mail. That is one 
of the groups that is getting that $6 billion subsidy. 

It is my belief that the remarks of the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to his intention concerning agricultural programs and the 
propaganda directed to the cost of the price supports has done nothing 
indeed to stabilize our wobbling agricultural income. In fact, it 1s 
my sincere belief that the primary responsibility for the collapse of 
farm prices these last 3 years can be laid at his doorstep. He should 
not be perplexed that he is required to pay in 3 years nearly twice the 
entire expenditure of the previous Democratic administration during 
<VU years. 

(A ery of “politics” from the floor.) 

Mr. Sretnserc. Every time the Secretary or one of his assistants 
has made a speech on farm price pelicy, prices have dropped. Their 
actions have signaled a change intrend. This is the point I am trying 
to leave with you. There has been a change in trend of major sig- 
nificance in the markets, the psychological attitude of buyers and 
users of farm commodities. And I refer to the packers, the proces- 
sors, the traders, the manufacturers, and the middlemen. The point 
I am making is that. that both buyers and sellers have lost confidence 
in the desire of the Government to stabilize price supports. When 
that happens, laws and statutes will not prevent a devastating erosion 
of s ices. 

Under the previous administration, it was clear that the rigid price 
support program was being enthusiastically and vigorously admin- 
istered. Everybody knew where the administration stood. 

It is my sincere belief if such an attitude had prevailed in the last 
3 years we would be sitting with a program that was successful and 
was still uncostly. 

I would like to document my case with three little examples here. 

During the last 3 years, buyers have adopted the practice of day to 
day procurement. Never knowing how far down is down under a 
parity system of sliding scales. Thus, for example, I am going to 
quote a very respected publication, the C ommodity Futures Market 
Service Letters. Those letters and other grain and trade papers have 
reported time and again the bearish attitudes on the part of the buyers 
which seem to follow the inept remarks of the Secretary. Such a 
letter on cotton, dated September 17, 1953, reported : 


Speculative demand is very small and some concern is evident that Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, in his speech Saturday, might upset the applecart inso- 
far as confidence in the present price support program is concerned. 
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A grain letter reported also in 1953: 

Early in the session (of the Chicago Board of Trade) there was scattered 
buying of wheat futures prompted by the rumor that Secretary Benson would 
soon resign * * * a selling flurry late in the session followed Secretary Ben- 
son's denial that he contemplated resigning. 

Last month a Wall Street Journal reported that Secretary Benson 
was “searching for ways to lower cotton support prices.” Almost 
immediately the 1956 futures dropped 3 cents a pound. 

My point is that political attitudes play a large part in instilling 
confidence or “backbone” in buyers. 

I do not hesitate to predict that if Secretary Benson were to resign 
tomorrow or to be removed you would see overnight a major rallying 
in all commodity prices, and confidence in agriculture, not only in 
America but the future of agriculture throughout the world would 
receive a new vitality. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has a a fear of abundance. 
And, indeed, in America today that is the greatest fear we must over- 
come. The a a dairy surplus of the U aad States could be dis- 
posed of. 

I will tell you how something could be done. 

We have 38 million schoolchildren today. If each had 2 pints of 
milk a day, 30 weeks a year, 5 days a week, the entire surplus would 
be gone. Today, however, only about one third of our children in 
American schools enjoy the school lunch program. 

The CuatrmMan. May I say to you that we have a program. 

Mr. Srernserc. We have a program used by one-third. 

The CuHarman. We have offered the milk but some communities 
would not take advantage of the program, and administer it as 
intended. 

Mr. Srerneerc. That is correct, sir. It is not the fault of people 
in Washington. 

The CuHamman. You cannot then say that the program has not 
worked if the communities fail to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Sretnperc. The program is an excellent one. I advocate it 
and more money for the program, an education to encourage all 
localities to use it. 

Our products, such as raisins, surplus of animal products, should 
go into the school lunch program. 

Lord Boyd-Orr, the first Director of the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization, said recently that it would take 10 
to 12 billion dollars worth of food to relieve the hunger that is 
actually prevalent in two-thirds of the world. He said something 
even more significant to me. He said: 

That is the lowest sum that can relieve world hunger, and if food is not 
provided, then hungry people ultimately will pull down all the rest. 


I believe that the administration has failed dismally in the use of 
existing legislation and in recommending new proposals to find 
customers in Africa, the Middle East, and in Asia. American food 
in those areas could do more to halt the spread of communism than 
the sale of our A-bomb or H-bomb. 

The Cuatrrman. How would you handle it—would you want to give 
it to them? Do you not think that we would make them wards of 
the United States if you kept on feeding them? Would it not be 
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better to give them a way whereby they could produce food them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Srerpere. Yes, I feel that a new look at the geopolitics of 
the world is essential if we are going to solve the problems in 
America and in the world. We must face up to what is coming to 
be known as the atomic era. When 1%, billion people in the world 
live on less than 25 cents a day, how else can they turn but to the 
spreading propaganda of communism? Our answer is in the tech- 
nical assistance programs, whether the honorable chairman likes them 
or not; I feel that by the year 2000 we are going to have a world of 
totalitarianism or a world in which democracy can’t thrive. 

The technical assistance program is the only sound answer to 
Russian communism. 

I feel that no testimony such as mine which has been vehement 
should not in conclusion offer some constructive criticism and some 
definite recommendations. 

Therefore, I submit the following: 

We must adopt a sound farm program which will consider the 
long-range ability of our farmers to feed our growing population 
effectively to strengthen the economic position of the farmers and 
the rural communities. 

Our farm program must recognize and account for all segments 
of the farm population; the family-sized farms, the larger commercial 
farms, trade. It must provide and consider the owners, the operators 
and the workers of American farms regardless of whether they grow 
the staples or the perishables. 

I wish to close with the following points: 

That marginal land brought into cultivation to provide for our 
war emergency be returned to grassland and to forest. Any money 
spent on such conversion is money spent on the future wealth of this 
Nation. 

That the Congress should encourage the administration to utilize 
our food and fiber surpluses as weapons to be used abroad in the 
fighting of communism. 

That the Congress extend the 90 percent of parity support pro- 
gram for basic crops through 1958, and promptly enact legislation 
to aid farmers of perishable crops by the extension of compensatory 
payments to them. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture use all available section 32 funds 
to alleviate the distress in perishable crops, and not return the same 
to the Treasury as he has done in the past. One hundred million dol- 
lars of such funds were available, and he declined to use them to assist 
the distressed farmer in the past 12 months. 

That the farmer on the family-sized farm have additional low- 
a credit other than disaster credit. 

That the Congress reestablish the Federal food stamp program 
to dana of the sur ‘plus foods while at the same time raising the dietary 
level of the undernourished children, the aged and the handicapped, 
and the underprivileged. 

7. That Congress reassure the people by proper legislation that the 
Rur al Electrification Administration’s functions will be carried for- 

yard and not sabotaged by the administration. 
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That the Congress take such action as may be necessary to reacti- 
an and broaden the Federal crop-insurance program in order that 
the farmer finally may be protected from the disaster of the loss of 
crops. 

That Congress appropriate additional funds for the expansion 
of the school-lunch program. 

10. That Congress appropriate necessary funds for the undertaking 
and completion of the San Luis Division of the Tr inity project urgently 
needed to supplement the water supply of central California farms; 
and that the Congress adopt and follow such policy and enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to develop such projects elsewhere 
in a land as they may be needed. 

That the Congress revitalize and appropriate adequate funds for 
& caaaeies of the technical assistance progr: am for aid to under- 
developed nations, particularly in respect to the employment of our 
own farm surplus in those areas. 

That the Congress undertake a thorough investigation into the 
incredible and increasing spread between what the housewife pays for 
her food in the retail market and what the farmer receives for the 
same product harvested from the farms. 

That the Congress support the United Nations world reserve of 
food with adequate funds and such contributions as may be necessary 
to maintain it. 

One last remark in closing, Mr. Chairman. There are those that 
grow cotton in California and in the South that fear cotton production 
in Mexico. There are automobile workers in Detroit that fear the 
production of automobiles in South America. Let us pinpoint this 
in one single manner. If the 134 people of the world living on $2.50 
a day were given 1 decent outfit of clothing or a cotton mattress to 
sleep on, we would aioe itically open up markets for 25 million more 
bales of cotton, and we are worried about a production of 14 million 
bales of cotton in the United States. 

I thank you kindly for giving me this time. I know that your pres- 
ence in California will lead to great improvement in the situation of 
California farmers. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lionel Steinberg is as follows :) 

I wish to join other San Joaquin Valley farmers in bidding you welcome here, 
and to express my appreciation for inviting us to state our opinions and views 
on farm policies for your consideration. 

My name is Lionel Steinberg, my address Post Office Box 1107, Fresno. 
I am chairman of the Fresno County Democratic Central Committee, and vice 
chairman of the California Democratic Farmers’ Advisory Committee. I grow, 
pack, and ship fruits and vegetables, and I grow cotton and grain. in the San 
Joaquin, Imperial, and Coachella Valleys. I earn my living from farming. 

Aside from my personal interest, it is clear to me, as it is to everyone, that 
agriculture is one of the most basic of all the pillars upon which rest our great 
economic and military strength. It is so important that at least 2 out of every ! 
Americans gain their livelihood directly .or indirectly from agriculture. There- 
fore, farming is an element of our economy and of our social structure which 
cannot be taken lightly. 

The American farmer’s efficiency is the envy of the world. He has produced 
an abundance of food and raw materials for the civilian and the military alike; 
and he has furnished immense quantities of food to prevent the starvation of 
our war-ravaged allies abroad. 

Our agriculture, however, has not always been so productive. Actually, in 
1800, 85 percent of our people were engaged in producing food. In 1910 the 
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situation was so improved that farmers constituted only 35 percent of our popu- 
lation. Today, only 13 percent of Americans live on farms. 

We had always the natural resources and the climate, and the industrious 
spirit of a people upon which a great agricultural economy could be based, 
but it was only when our Government and our people undertook with enthusiasm 
the practices of soil conservation and replenishment, and of pest control and 
seed and breeding improvements, and the sensible marketing of the farmers’ 
product, that our agriculture grew strong. While we were adopting the intelli- 
gent policies of the past 20 years, we were at the same time reclaiming lands 
lost to the farmer for want of water and by floods and erosion. As World War I 
came to an end, the farmer of America enjoyed a brief era of booming prices 
for land and farm products which lasted until the summer of 1920. Then came 
a debacle of tobogganing farm prices and land values. 

In 5 short years, nearly 1 million farmers went broke. Agriculture did not 
share with industry the prosperity of the roaring twenties. So very severe 
was the situation that in July of 1922 a National Agricultural Conference was 
convened in Washington to discuss the crisis. At that conference, then President 
Harding told the conferees: “It cannot be too strongly urged that the farmer 
must be ready to help himself.” 

At the same time, high tariffs and virtual embargoes on many commercial 
imports aided and protected the industrial segment of our economy, and the 
trader. Then as now, the farmer-patient was sick, but the doctor’s advice was 
like Secretary Benson’s: “Help yourself.” 

In the interval between 1924 and 1929, the productivity of our average factory 
worker increased by almost 20 percent, but his pay rose only about 3 percent. 
In the long run, the factory worker and the farmer eventually came to suffer 
a similar position of degradation, and America suffered one of the worst catas- 
trophies in our Nation’s history. The Great Depression of 1929 was upon us, 
and prices fell to unbelievable depths. Wheat brought the lowest price in 500 
years ; corn sometimes less than 10 cents a bushel; cotton and wool went as low 
as 5 cents per pound; pork and beef animals were at about 3 cents, and raisins 
in Fresno were less than 1 cent per pound. At that time the average farmer’s 
income was about 75 cents per day. 

A study of our agricultural history, particularly that of the Great Depression, 
reveals the utter fallacy of Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s theory that lower 
prices eliminate farm surpluses. When prices were low farmers mined their 
soil in a vain endeavor to keep their property. Agriculture never once slowed 
up the production process. Farmers kept on increasing production while in- 
dustry kept on firing. Steel production went down 85 percent, prices down 1 
percent; cultivator production down 90 percent; prices down 3 percent. 

Not only during the depression, but during the whole 12 years prior to 1933, 
the farmer was one of the forgotten men of the American economy. Then there 
was a change. A strong Government program commenced in 19383 to help 
farmers back to a position of self-respect and stability. This program included 
soil conservation, reclamation and flood-control projects, farm credit, crop in- 
surance, rural electrification, farm housing loans, storage facilities, and the 
parity concept with high price supports guaranteed by law. 

Broadly speaking, the major factor in the improved condition of agriculture 
was the willingness of the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment to provide adequate governmental programs to serve agriculture and 
the whole people through legisiation and appropriations. The results of gov- 
ernmental action since 1933 enabled agriculture of the United States to tackle 
and to perform successfully every task the Nation has given it. When World War 
II ended the American farmers kept on producing enough so that food was able to 
become a major instrument of United States diplomacy. It was an instrument 
that did more than armies could have done to keep communism from dominat- 
ing Western Europe. 

Today, however, a Republican administration has returned to Washington 
and with it has come the beginning of another great farm depression. 

In 1952, President Eisenhower campaigned throughout the country, and even 
visisted the San Joaquin Valley where, here in Fresno, on the courthouse steps, 
he promised not only the continuation of 90 percent of parity for our basic crops, 
but 100 percent. He went even further: he included the producers of the spe- 
cialty crops within the light of his promises. It, therefore, was a shock to 
farmers in general when, upon taking office, the President appointed Ezra Taft 
Benson to be Secretary of Agriculture. He placed in that position of great 
importance to the farmer a man whose views were then, and are now, known to 
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be opposed diametrically to the laws and programs which the President had 
promised to implement and strengthen. Since the day he was appointed, Secre- 
tary Benson has set about with full disclosure and great deliberation to destroy 
the support program enacted by Congress in the Democratic administrations. 
He has said repeatedly that it is his intention to develop a long-range pro- 
gram more in keeping with his own philosophy of free enterprise; for example, 
he has taken the position that prices should be supported, if it all, only at such 
levels as Will prevent actual disaster. He said he seeks to build an “uncor- 
rupted citizenry, uncorrupted by action of the state.” His philosophy rejects 
all of the progress that has been made in social security, the aid to the blind, 
the aged, and every other activity of government which seeks to improve the 
lot of its citizens, and the Nation as a whole. Obviously, such a philosophy 
simply ignores the facts of life and the complications and demands of this very 
new world in which we have found ourselves since the tragedy of World War II. 
The views of the Secretary of Agriculture, I submit, have been the expressions of 
the will of food packer processors, textile manufacturers, investment bankers, 
and of the middleman. They are certainly not the views of the American 
farmer. This has been nowhere more obvious than in the results of the voting 
when the farmers have had to choose between continued acreage controls and 
the loss of the security of the Democratic programs. In each case, even in the 
strongest Republican areas, the farmers have voted overwhelmingly to con 
tinue the programs of rigid price support with acreage controls. 

The matter of our tobogganing toward a general agricultural depression is 
not a fiction, but fact. While the Republican press and politicians chortle that 
“everything is booming but the guns,” the farmer has been permitted to suffer 
the greatest price declines since depression days. Net farm income is down 82 
percent since 1952. In the past 12 months alone, grain prices have slumped 20 
to 40 cents per bushel; and cattle, hogs and dairy products are off one-third 
That, gentlemen, is a most serious situation, and there does not seem to be much 
brightness in the future if the present trends in governmental attitudes continue. 

Last week an economist for a New York investment banking firm calmed the 
troubled waters for those who took the farm crisis seriously as a threat to the 
entire economy: He points out callously that direct farm income is now only 
4 percent of the gross national income, and that therefore the present situation 
should not disturb the rest of the economy too much. 

One of the most insidious of all political actions that have been taken with 
respect to the farm program is the concerted campaign to set the city folk against 
the farmer, to make the worker think the farmer is a parasite bankrupting the 
Nation while living off Government subsidies and making food prices higher for 
the consumer. And at the same time turning the farmer against organized labor 
for increasing the costs of food processing. Actually, while wages have been con 
sistent, farm prices have dropped 20 percent on the average since 1951, and 
meantime the cost of food products to the consumer has dropped less than 5 
percent. 

The truth of the matter is that while the farmer seeks parity prices, Govern 
ment statistics reveal the farm income per person today averages only about 40 
percent of the national average income per person, and the farmer’s share of the 
consumer’s dollar is down to 41 percent, a cent off the 1935-39 low. 

It is argued by the Secretary of Agriculture and others in the executive branch 
of the Government, and even, in fact, by some Senators and Congressmen, that 
the farm programs are too costly for the American citizen to maintain while we 
build up surplus of farm products. Actually, in the 17 years prior to the inaugu 
ration of President Eisenhower, the cost of the entire farm program to the tax 
payer totaled $10 per capita—less than $1 per year per capita—and totaled less 
than $114 billion. In the last year of the Truman administration price support 
cost only 40 cents per capita, or about the price of one hot fudge sundae. More 
over, it must be kept in mind that Federal subsidies to American farmers have 
consistently fallen further and further behind the cost of similar aid to American 
businessmen. Since 1949 Federal subsidies to business have totaled $5,880 
million. Shipping firms, for example, received $150 million yearly ; newspapers, 
magazines and advertisers, using second- and third-class mail, are annually sub 
sidized to the tune of $500 million; and railroads, which enjoy huge sums in sub- 
sidy, have also been given 183 million acres of land, worth certainly more than 
$1%% billion. 

How many taxpayers are aware that the United States Government has 
pumped in excess of $5 billion into metal stockpiles, to bolster the sagging 
markets of only a handful of influential mining companies? The total invest- 
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ment by the Government today in all agricultural products by way of our price- 
support programs is just about equal to that investment in stockpiling the metals 
of the mining companies. 

How many taxpayers realize that in the last 3 years the banking interests 
dealing in Federal securities have received a subsidy of $1 billion a year through 
voluntary interest rate increases granted by the present administration? 

Gentlemen, in all candor, I say this: Farmers are no longer the uninformed 
poor slobs of the 1920’s. We will not sit still long and endure the economic ex- 
perimentation of the Secretary Against Agriculture. 

The remarks of the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to his intentions 
concerning the agricultural programs, and the propaganda directed to the cost 
of price supports do nothing, indeed, to stabilize our wobbling agricultural 
economy. In fact, it is my sincere belief that primary responsibility for the col- 
lapse in farm prices these past 3 years can be laid at his doorstep. He should 
not be perplexed that he has required for price propping in 3 years nearly twice 
the entire expenditure of previous Democratic administrations during 20 years. 

Every time Secretary Benson or one of his assistants has made a speech on 
farm price policy, prices have dropped. Their actions have signaled a chang- 
ing trend of major significance to all buyers and users of farm commodities to 
packers, processors, traders, manufacturers, and the middlemen. 

The point I am making is that both buyers and sellers have lost confidence 
in the desire of the Government to stabilize farm prices. When that happens 
laws on the statute books will not prevent a devastating erosion of prices. Un- 
der the previous administration it was crystal clear that the rigid price-support 
program was being enthusiastically and vigorously administered. 

The change was dramatic. During these past 3 years buyers have adopted a 
practice of day-to-day procurement, never knowing how far down is down under 
a parity system of sliding scales. Thus, for example, Commodity Futures Market 
Service Letters, and other grain and trade papers have reported time and 
again the bearish attitudes on the part of the buyers which seem to follow the 
inept remarks of the Secretary. Such a letter on cotton, dated September 17, 
1953, reported : 

“Speculative demand is very small and some concern is evident that Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, in his speech Saturday, might upset the applecart insofar 
as confidence in the present price-support program is concerned.” 

A grain letter reported also in 1953: 

“Early in the session (of the Chicago Board of Trade) there was scattered 
buying of wheat futures prompted by the rumor that Secretary Benson would 
soon resign * * * a selling flurry late in the session followed Secretary Benson's 
denial that he contemplated resigning.” 

A Wall Street Journal article on cotton last month reported that Secretary 
Benson was “searching for ways to lower cotton support prices.” Almost imme- 
diately the 1956 futures dropped 3 cents a pound. 

My point on the part political attitudes play in instilling confidence or back- 
bone in buyers was pretty well summed up by a commodity newsletter of a large 
brokerage firm commenting on price rise following President Eisenhower's heart 
attack. I quote: 

“Several weeks ago we mentioned the importance of spotting the dominant 
factor. Does the dominant factor have to be a specific supply-demand condition? 
No. It can be an attitude: if commodities have been draggy and attitudes 
dreary—then all of a sudden attitudes start shifting and people generally become 
friendly toward owning commodities. This shift—ethereal as it is—can be a 
dominant price making force.” 

I do not resitate to predict that Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s resignation 
or removal would bring overnight a rise in farm prices and a restoration of 
confidence in American agriculture throughout the world. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has a morbid fear of abundance. Indeed, in 
America today that is the greatest fear we must overcome. Unconquered this 
fear could become a creeping paralysis. It could prevent the future development 
of our resources of soil, forest, and water, and therefore prevent the expansion of 
industry and labor opportunities. Our so-called surplus today consists largely 
of about 1 year’s reserve of wheat, corn, and cotton. The entire dairy products 
surplus could be disposed of, and the dairy industry stabilized, if we but gave 
our 38 million schoolchildren 2 pints of milk a day, for 30 weeks of the school 
year. Today, however, less than one-third of our schoolchildren enjoy the school- 
lunch program and the food they need in their development. 
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Lord Boyd-Orr, the first Director of the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization said recently that it would take 10 to 12 billion dollars worth 
of food to relieve the hunger that is actually prevalent in two-thirds of the 
world. He said something even more significant : 

“That is the lowest sum that can relieve world hunger, and if food is not 
provided, then hungry people ultimately will pull down all the rest.” 

I believe that the Secretary of Agriculture has failed dismally in use of 
existing legislation and in recommending new proposals to find customers in 
Africa, the Middle East, and in Asia. American food in those areas could do much 
to halt the spread of communism. The administration has lacked the vision to 
adequately utilize the technical assistance program (point 4) to build future 
trade and cash customers for the products of American factories and farms. 

In this period of crisis for American agriculture there are many doctors around 
with various remedies. One group of these diagnosticians point to the growing 
cotton industry in Mexico and say that we must abandon or chop price supports 
and enter into cutthroat world competition. 

The solution to our problems is not to force our American farmer into a dog- 
eat-dog price war with 10-cents-per-day-labor in Mexico, India, and elsewhere, 
for that would be tearing down the very things we seek to strengthen in our land 
and in the world. 

We must recognize that of course Mexico is going to expand her cotton produc- 
tion and that soon South American nations will be manufacturing automobiles. 
That does not mean that farmers in Buttonwillow, Calif., or autoworkers in 
Detroit, Mich., should shudder and shake with apprehension. 

Our solution, rather, lies in taking a bold new look at the geopolitics of a world 
on the threshold of the atomic era. We must tie our farm policy together with 
our foreign policy, to the end that we can raise the standards of living and the 
consumption of the rest of the world. 

The demand of the 1% billion persons now living on this earth on about $75 
a year can become literally insatiable. Just think; merely providing a single 
decent outfit of clothing, or a cotton mattress for each such person would provide 
a demand for an additional 25 million bales of cotton per year. Yet there are 
fears and trembling in some quarters because our annual crop of cotton is 14 
million bales. 

No testimony should be so vehement as mine unless, in the end, there be 
offered constructive criticism and some definite recommendations. Therefore I 
submit the following: 

We must adopt a sound farm program which will consider the long-range 
ability of our farmers to feed our growing population, effectively to strengthen 
the economic position of the farmer and the rural community. We must re- 
member that our population increases by leaps and bounds, and that it is antici- 
pated that it will have reached 210 million by 1975. Our farm program must 
recognize and account for all segments of the farm population: The family-sized 
farms, the larger commercial farms, their owners, operators, and workers, re- 
gardless of whether they be.producers of staples or of perishables. It must 
provide for equality of the economic and the social position of the rural segment 
of our economy, with the urban industrial and business sections, realizing that 
the well-being of each is necessary in maintaining the economic and social health 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Our farm program must provide for the orderly and fair marketing of all of 
the artificial surplus as well as doing something to forestall the possibility of 
actual shortages of farm products in times of emergency. 

We must continue always to increase the productive capacity of our farmers 
and of our one basic resource, the soil. The program must seek to lower the 
costs of the production of agricultural products, and to aim always at main- 
taining the farmer’s self-respect, building his social responsibility and broaden- 
ing his outlook in general. 

Specifically, I would recommend : 

1. That marginal land brought into cultivation to provide for our war emer- 
gency be returned to grassland and to forest. Any money spent on such con- 
version is money spent on the future wealth of this Nation. 

2. That the Congress should encourage the administration to utilize our food 
and fiber surpluses as weapons to be used abroad in fighting of communism. 

3. That the Congress extend the 90 percent of parity support program for basic 
crops through 1958, and promptly enact legislation to aid farmers of perishable 
crops. by the extension of compensatory payments to them. 
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4. That the Secretary of Agriculture use all available section 32 funds to 
alleviate the distress in perishable crops, and not return the same to the Treas- 
ury, as he has done in the past. One hundred million dollars of such funds were 
available, and he declined to use them to assist the distressed farmer in the 
past 12 months. 

5. That the farmer on the family-sized farm have additional low-cost credit, 
other than disaster credit. 

6. That the Congress reestablish the Federal food stamp program, to dispose 
of the surplus foods while at the same time raising the dietary level of the 
undernourished children, the aged and the handicapped, and the underprivileged. 

7. That Congress reassure the people by proper legislation that the Rural 
Electrification Administration’s functions will be carried forward, and not sabo- 
taged by the administration. 

8. That the Congress take such action as may be necessary to reactivate and 
broaden the Federal crop insurance program, in order that the farmer finally 
may be protected from the disaster of the loss of crops. 

9. That Congress appropriate additional funds for the expansion of the school- 
lunch program. 

10. That Congress appropriate necessary funds for the undertaking and com- 
pletion of the San Luis division of the Trinity project, urgently needed to sup- 
plement the water supply of central California farms; and that the Congress 
adopt and follow such policy and enact such legislation as may be necessary 
to develop such projects elsewhere in our land as they may be needed. 

11. That the Congress revitalize and appropriate adequate funds for the expan- 
sion of the technical assistance program for aid to underdeveloped nations, par- 
ticularly in respect to the employment of our own farm surplus in those areas. 

That the Congress undertake a thorough investigation into the incredible 
and increasing spread between what the housewife pays for her food in the 
retail market, and what the farmer receives for the same product harvested from 
the farms. 

13. That the Congress support the United Nations world reserve of food with 
adequate funds and such contributions as may be necessary to maintain it. 


The Cuairman,. Is Mr. Williams present? Mr. Corbitt? 

(No response. ) 

Ladies and gentlemen we have reached the end of the list. 

[ have called everybody that was on this list. I wish to take this 
occasion to thank the people of Fresno and California as a whole for 
their attention and for the testimony that was produced here today. 

I want to take this opportunity of also thanking my good friend, 
Alan Bible, who is the Senator from Nevada, for remaining here the 
whole day with me. 

(Statement filed by Alan Bible, a United States Senator from the 
State of Nevada:) 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee this morning. I am particularly gratified that you have come across 
the country to meet with those of us who live in the Far West. Naturally, I am 
sorry time does not permit your coming into Nevada, but it goes without saying 
that Nevada has everything just as good as you find in California, with none of 
the bad things such as smog and fog. We may not have so much of some things, 
but we can modestly assure you that what we do have is the best to be found 
anywhere. If we can’t produce the best, we don’t try to grow it. 

I can tell you with proud confidence that we are growing the finest cotton in the 
world, just over the mountains over there to the east and south. All we want is 
enough more acreage to give our Nevada growers just one cotton gin. Let me 
emphasize, my friends, we are not asking for one more gin—we just want one 
gin. 

Seriously, Iam well aware that your committee, Senator Ellender, faces one of 
the grimmest problems of all times as you seek to balance commodity production 
against consumption. You also must try to arbitrate the constant battle of geog- 
raphy, such as that of the cotton industry of the South against that of the West. 
1 am happy that I can assure our western friends here that they will never find a 
fairer referee than they have in you as chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
of the United States Senate. 
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I should tell you, before you feel you must remind me of it, that the United 
States may produce this year 600,000 more bales of cotton than the October 1 
estimate. Our beautiful autumn weather may bring its headaches in this way if 
production continues so bountifully. I understand the 1955 crop may exceed 
demand more than 2 million bales. I realize Washington plans to cut 1956 plant- 
ings to approximately 17 million acres, or nearly one-third below 1953. 

With full awareness of these facts, I still request your attention to the impor- 
tance of increasing the allotment for Nevada enough, at the minimum, to permit 
our growers to support a cotton gin. It isn’t a happy situation, gentlemen, to 
know you can produce cotton of such high quality that buyers clamor for it, 
and yet be told you cannot grow it. We are not asking for Government support 
for our cotton, as the records of the Department of Agriculture will verify not one 
bale of Nevada cotton has spent a night in a warehouse waiting for a taker. 
However, because we have no gin, we must get a good price for it to survive. 

As I told you earlier, we produce the best, the very best. If you don’t believe 
me, ask anyone who knows the fertile valley lying over those high mountains to 
the east. Ask if cotton from Pahrump is not of the highest quality, clean, white 
long fibered. Ask if those growers have any justification for seeking your sup- 
port for giving them just enough increased allocation to put them on an 


ih 


equal 
basis with growers elsewhere who probably could not conceive of a situation 


where a gin was not almost automatically available. I know your growers have 
their problems, too, Mr. Chairman; but I wonder how they would enjoy having to 
bale their cotton with an old hay baler, as if it were alfalfa, and then ship it by 
truck 300 miles over those mountains to reach the ne i 

Arvin, Calif. 

As a matter of fact, I think I should let you know what we feel we should 
have, especially if we aim to be consistent in the way we run our Government 
departments. Nevada is an undeveloped State. We need every encouragement 
to every possible agricultural activity capable of existing in our delightful but 
admittedly rigorous climate and rocky soil. We have few areas capable of pro- 
ducing crops without irrigation, and in most places water is very scarce. Wecan 
produce unlimited acres of cotton in southern Nevada. The dean of our College 
of Agriculture represents the thinking of all our farm experts when he stresses 
that we should have a minimum of 80,000 acres under development in southern 
Nevada. We are not presently asking for this amount, naturally; but don’t 
forget we are ready, able, and more than willing to accept all we can get for the 
purpose of permitting expansion of what we know will be a highly successful 
industry for Nevada. 

A recent announcement from Denver (see New York Times, Tuesday, October 
25, 1955, p. 1) outlines a so-called point 4 program for the United States, under 
which, and I quote Dr. Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, “That program will make sure that communities get needed technical 


rest cotton gin, which is at 


l 
assistance to develop programs for their own economic development. Federal 
money,” according to Dr. Burns, “would be given to stimulate growth and de- 
velopment in depressed areas, but the program would put a very definite accent on 
private enterprise.” We are advised this legislation will be sent to Congress next 
January for action, if possible, before June. 

The significance of this is interesting, Mr. Chairman, when you realize that I 
come before you today asking your committee not to assist, but to permit areas 
in my State of Nevada to develop a program which they have already tested and 
found ideally suited to solve their economic problems. Let us not feed a man 
with one hand and with the other choke so hard he cannot swallow food abun- 
dantly around him. Perhaps there aren’t too many farmers in the position of 
my Nevada friends—they don’t need a point 4 program to show them how to help 
themselves. They need a point 1 program which will let them help themselves. 

We are beyond the experimental stage. We have successfully grown cotton 
since 1950, on the small allotment of 110 acres. We have come up the hard 
way, and last year we had a quota of 2,324 acres. We are governed by what 
you know as section 344 (k). We can’t be put on a 5-year average, obviously, or 
we would fade off the cottongrowing map for sure. 

There is no reason for my saying more today. We havea simple problem and, 
to one from the South where you measure by thousands of acres in seeking allot- 
ments, it may not seem that a few hundred additional acres could mean that 
we survive. Without them, we succumb—and you'll have to come along a few 
years from now and show us how to develop some activity. You may even, 
then, provide us with several cotton gins, from Federal, State, and local funds; 
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but the taxpayers of the West, Mr. Chairman, I assure you, would much prefer 
to finance their own futures when they know they can do it if you'll let them. 

I strongly doubt, if such cost could be measured, that a few hundred additional 
acres allotted to Nevada would unbalance any program so as to ruin cottongrowers 
elsewhere. All we ask is enough to let our farmers have their own cotton gin— 
just one. I know the cottongrowers of Central Valley would like to see Nevada 
cottongrowers relieved of baling up their cotton for that long trek across the 
desert. <A slight drop in price, and you can see that the growers would go broke 
without their own cotton gin. My southern friends in the Senate have been 
most courteous, always, in these problems, and I am confident, Mr. Chairman, 
that you will never regret assisting Nevada develop her new-found industry. 
One of the proudest moments of my life was the opportunity of showing our 
friends in Washington some small bales of cotton, grown in Nevada, ginned in 
California, and beautifully put up by our friends here, under the guidance of 
John Reynolds, your capable representative. They refused to believe Nevada can 
grow cotton ; but we can do it, gentlemen, if you will just let us. 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

The CHatrman. Are there any remarks by any of you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Sisk. As the Congressman from this area, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to make a comment. I want to express my appreciation 
to Senator Ellender and to his staff and to Senator Bible for coming 
into our area and for coming into California, because, certainly, we 
feel that we have problems and we want, at this time, to express our 
appreciation for the fact that you saw fit to set this hearing, to come 
out and spend this time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. I wish to concur in those remarks. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. The committee will stand in recess. 

(The committee adjourned at 5 o’clock.) 

( Additional statements piled for the record are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILep By CALVIN E. BREAM, SECRETARY, LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, Los ANGELES, CALIF, 


The agricultural committee of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nizing the importance of fruit, vegetable, and field crop industries in California 
and the urgent need for protecting these industries against pests, is actively con- 
cerned with quarantiné and pest-control matters. For more than 30 years, the 
members of this committee which includes 150 farm and agricultural leaders 
throughout southern California, have worked with Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies for necessary pest control and quarantine work to protect valuable crops 
against outright loss and grade reduction by new pests. 


CALIFORNIA’S UNIQUE SITUATION ON QUARANTINE PROTECTION 


With mountain, desert, and ocen barriers against natural spread of pests, Cali- 
fornia farmers have a major advantage in their efforts to avoid higher production 
costs, loss of crops, and the quality reduction that would result if new pests be- 
came established here. 

California farmers have strongly supported State and local agencies in quar- 
antine and control work. Again they have been fortunate in having an alert 
State department of agriculture which has pioneered in quarantine work, capital- 
izing on our natural barriers and working tirelessly to intercept the pests which 
man transports by water, air, or land. 

To further indicate the active work here in California on pest protection, note 
should be made that California alone among the States has an agricultural com- 
missioner in every farm county who acts at local level as a quarantine enforce- 
ment and pest-control officer in cooperation with the State department of agri- 
culture. 

These local agencies, together with the Federal agencies active here, have saved 
California farmers many times the cost of their maintenance. As an example, 
California is still free of cotton boll weevil, a major cotton pest which according 
to USDA estimates costs the Nation’s cottongrowers a 10-percent annual loss. 
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California’s cotton crop last year had a farm value of $288 million which at the 
national loss rate would have cost growers here more than $28 million plus con- 
trol costs. At the same time, the total cost of the border quarantine inspection 
work carried on by our State department of agriculture since 1921 is only slightly 
more than $10 million including capital costs. 


CALIFORNIA INTEREST IN FEDERAL RESEARCH AND CONTROL 


Fruit and vegetable industries through their own associations and through 
civic groups such as ours are actively concerned with the level of research and 
regulatory work maintained by Federal agencies. California, perhaps more than 
any other State, has evidenced a willingness to stand on its own feet financially 
where problems of a purely local nature are involved. We have not hesitated, on 
the other hand, to encourage the Congress and the United States Department of 
Agriculture to undertake work which is a proper function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Discussion of intergovernmental relations will not be undertaken here, but we 
would point out that for 1954—55, total governmental expenditures on quarantine 
and pest-control work in California were in the following amounts: 

State of California : = : 7 $2, 248, 000 
Counties in California . ae SEE ESE SM 
Federal agencies ; C ! St LA) « 314, 000 


In addition, farm industries made some direct contributions on control, and 
the University of California spent more than $1 million on entomological 
research. 

NECESSITY OF FEDERAL ACTION 


In several recent instances where California has made urgent requests for 
Federal action to keep threatening pests out of this State, many persons else- 
where have not realized that the needed action had to take place outside of 
California and, therefore, could not be undertaken by State or local agencies. 

For example, the Mexican fruitfly, which was discovered nearly 2 years ago 
in Mexico just a few miles below our border, was and still is a major threat 
to some of our most important California fruit and vegetable industries. Cali- 
fornia officials took precautionary action on our side of the border, but eradica- 
tion efforts could only be undertaken on the Mexican side through cooperative 
action by our Federal Government and the Mexican Government. Similarly, 
badly needed research studies on the habits and the controls necessary for this 
pest had to be undertaken outside of California in areas where the pest is already 
established. 

For Oriental fruitfly, which built up in alarming numbers in Hawaii after 
World War II, considerable effort was required to impress on Congress and the 
United States Department of Agriculture the importance and urgency of stepped- 
up quarantine work and research studies. Little information was available, 
for example, on control or on treatments which would still permit us to ship 
our crops if this pest hitchhiked to the mainland and infested citrus or others. 
Our State department of agriculture and the University of California under- 
took such study and action as could be pursued here, but again the research 
and much of the quarantine work necessarily had to be done outside California 
by Federal agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


With the tremendous increase in air travel from foreign countries to Cali- 
fornia points, and with the completion of a major west coast highway from 
Mexico as well as a direct rail connection into California from Mexico, farm and 
civic groups here are more concerned than ever with the maintenance of a strong, 
Federal quarantine program. Well-financed and well-executed Federal control 
and research must supplement local efforts if California is to continue to supply 
46 percent of the Nation’s commercial fruits and 24 percent of the vegetables. 

Groups here are aware of the support which members of the Senate have given 
both quarantine and research work. Members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry have been most helpful in this regard. The careful 
consideration and the appropriations made have been greatly appreciated by 
the agricultural people and organizations of the State of California. ° 
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OcTOBER 10, 1955. 
Mr. Donn N. BENT, 
Secretary, United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This statement is presented at the request and in behalf of the United Hop 
Growers of California, Inc., a cooperative service organization representing the 
hop producers of California, with headquarters at Post Office Box 64, Slough- 
house, Calif. 

SITUATION CONFRONTING THE HOP GROWERS 


The hop growers of America, consisting primarily of those located in the 
States of California, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, are now facing the very 
difficult task of adjusting production based upon war-end optimism to postwar 
reality. Brewers obviously expected a continuation of the rapid expansion 
of beer production that had occurred during the war and they urged growers to 
increase hop production to meet this prospective output. It developed how- 
ever, that consumptive demand was much less than growers had been led to 
expect. Production of beer hit 91 million barrels in 1946-47 and remained 
around this level for the next 6 years, in fact to the present date. This unex- 
pected beer production stalemate was partly the result of the general public 
reaction to the postprohibition variety of beer. It was mostly too mild for 
the older generations of beer drinkers and too bitter for the younger generation 
and for most of the increasing numbers of female consumers of beer and ale. 
The brewers met this situation by trying to make a beer that would appeal as 
strongly as possible to the expanding numbers of prospective consumers who 
had been brought up on soft drinks of many varieties. With this objective 
in mind, the brewers began to experiment with their mild and mellow product, 
involving the use of decreasing amounts of hops and supported by hopeful pub- 
licity to the tune of hundreds of millions of dollars. This effort has not been 
too successful as is indicated by the fact that beer production in 1952-53 (a 
better than average postwar production year) was about 500,000 barrels less 
than in 194647. 

This miscalculation on the part of the brewers soon showed up in the form 
of surplus hops, the bane of a hop-growers existence. The presence of growing 
piles of unsold hops became evident in 1948, when the price of hops dropped 
from about 75 cents a pound to 30 cents or less. It was then that the growers 
decided to fall back upon the previously utilized Federal marketing agree- 
ment program as a means of balancing supply and demand. While the pro- 
gram Was resonably effective, it tended to encourage the expansion of acreage 
and the gradual accumulation of price-depressing surpluses. So the market- 
ing agreement was abandoned in 1952 and the hop growers are now engaged 
in trying to balance supply and demand by the painful process of reducing 
acreage and decreasing domestic production in the face of competition from in- 
creasing quantities of foreign hops flowing into this country as a result of the 
vacuum created by the self-imposed acreage reduction policy of the American 
hop growers. 


HOP GROWERS DISTURBED OVER POSSIBLE TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


It is because of the situation briefly outlined above that Pacific coast hop 
growers are much disturbed over the consideration that is now being given 
to the possible application of an ad valorem duty upon imported hops pur- 
chased at a price requiring a rate of duty of 50 percent or more of the present 
tariff. Grower opposition to the proposal, which is widespread, is partly due 
to uncretainty as to just how such a tariff will operate and a fear that the 
investigation on the part of the Tariff Commission may lead to lower tariff 
rates and the consequent importation of larger quantities of foreign hops to 
compete with the present depressing surplus of domestic production. 


HOP TARIFF 45 YEARS OLD 


Hop growers have enjoyed some degree of protection against heavy imports 
for the past 45 years. A 16 cents per pound tariff was imposed by the Tariff 
Act of 1909 and was retained in the act of 1913. In 1922, the duty was in- 
creased to 24 cents a pound and this rate has continued, with certain modifica- 
tions, up to the present time. It is undoubtedly true that a 24-cent tariff 
afforded much more protection in the past than it does at present but it still 
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serves a useful purpose. The tariff today is 24 cents a pound on hops costing 
less than 50 cents a pound and 12 cents for hops selling at more than 50 cents 
a pound. This tends to discourage the importation of cheap foreign hops but 
some are doubtless sold to brewers for propaganda purposes. Many Ameri- 
ean still feel that anything with a foreign label must be superior to the home- 
grown product. 


PRESSURE TO PRODUCE MORE HOPS 


The American hop industry is passing through a very difficult period of 
adjustment, the outgrowth of wartime expansion, followed recently by corrective 
curtailment of production. Before World War II, the area devoted to hops in 
this country was around 31,000 acres. By the end of the war, the area had 
increased about one third, to 41,000 acres in the crop year 194647. This rapid 
expansion was partly the result of increasing export demand originating in 
countries that had previously obtained most of their supplies from European 
sources. It was also the result of optimistic overestimates on the part of domestic 
brewers with regard to their future requirements. Fear expressed by many 
brewers that the hop growers would not be able to meet their increasing need, led 
to the planting of much additional acreage, financed in part by hop dealers. Some 
of the brewers were so alarmed over the prospect of a possible shortage during 
the war that they purchased and operated hop yards of their own to the extent 
of about 750 acres. Most of these brewers, however, finally decided that it was 
cheaper to buy hops than to grow them and they have gradually been disposing 
of their hop farm holdings. 

Pressure to produce more hops, plus consequent higher prices, also encouraged 
more intensive operation of existing acreages through the heavier utilization of 
fertilizers, the installation of irrigation in localities that had not previously 
been able to afford such desirable but expensive facilities, the use of costly spray- 
ing, harvesting, grading equipment, ete. 


DECREASING USE OF HOPS BY BREWERS 


Hop growers built up their productive capacity, at the urgent request of the 
brewers, in order to meet their anticipated future requirements, only to find 
that the brewers were steadily decreasing their total usage of hops by reducing 
the amount used in their brews. During the year after the repeal of prohibition, 
an average of about three fourths of a pound of hops was used to make a 31- 
gallon barrel of beer. Since that time, the hopping ratio has been reduced 
almost year after year, reaching an avérage of less than four-tenths of a pound 
by 1953. The latest figure is about thirty-seven one hundredths of a pound of hops 
to a barrel of beer. This is the result of an effort on the part of most domestic 
brewers to produce a mild and mellow beer designed to appeal to the generation 
that was brought up during the prohibition era on miscellaneous soft drinks. 
The effect of this policy upon the consumption of hops may be appreciated when 
you consider the fact that 36,608,000 pounds of hops were used to produce 
58,458,000 barrels of beer in the 1936-387 season, whereas a closely similar amount 
produced about 90 million barrels of beer during the 1953-54 season. Each reduc- 
tion of one one-hundredth of a pound of hops in the average amount used per 
barrel of beer, means a decrease of 2,500 200-pound bales in the demand for 
hops. If hops were still utilized to the extent that they were in 1934, it would 
requires 85,000 more bales (17 million more pounds) to produce 90 million 31- 
gallon barrels of beer. 


PUBLIC INTEREST NOT AT STAKE 


Public interest is not involved in the supply and consequent price of hops. 
The cost of the hops used in a barrel of beer at last year’s average farm price 
is about 19 cents or about one-tenth of a cent per 12-ounce bottle. This is doubt- 
less less than the cost of the beer-bottle cap. 


MEETING THE BREWERS’ NEEDS 


American hop growers have done everything in their power fully to meet the 
needs of the brewers from the standpoint of quantity and quality of domestic 
hops. Consider, for instance, the matter of seedless hops. Originally and for 
many decades all American-grown hops were seeded, that is, they contained seeds. 
Sometimes as high as 20 percent of the weight of the hops consisted of seeds 
which contributed practically nothing in the way of desirable flavor to the beer. 
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European hops, on the other hand, contained practically no seeds. This situation 
was responsible for a decided preference on the part of many brewers for Euro- 
pean hops, even at prices decidedly higher than those prevailing in this country. 
Starting back in about 1935, domestic growers made a determined effort to switch 
their production over to the seedless type of hops by eliminating the male vines 
in many communities. This transition was gradual, but fortunately by the out- 
break of World War II American hop growers were producing a sufficient quan- 
tity of seedless hops to meet the requirements of those brewers in North and 
South America who prefrred to use this type of hops. By 1955 about 90 percent 
of the crop was seedless. 

Complaints on the part of brewers relative to the high leaf and stem content 
of most American hops, as compared with those produced in Europe, resulted in 
the development of increasingly efficient hop picking and cleaning devices that 
now operate so effectively that the stem and leaf content has been reduced from 
an average of 10.7 percent in 1945 to a little less than 2 percent in 1955. It is 
probably safe to say that American hops are the cleanest hops produced any- 
where in the world. 

PLENTY OF AMERICAN HOPS 


The war not only stimulated the production of clean hops and seedless hops, 
but also demonstrated that American hop growers could produce enough hops 
to take care of the full requirements of domestic brewers with sufficient left 
over to meet export demands in many parts of the world. The combined efforts 
on the part of American hop growers resulted in production increases from an 
average of about 40 million pounds for 5 years 1939-43 to 50 million pounds 
average for the next 5 years, 1944-1948, and a big jump to 63 million pounds 
in 1952. 

TOO MANY HOPS LEAD TO TROUBLE 


The increase in production during the critical years of the war was a source 
of relief to many brewers but soon after the end of the war it became a source of 
much apprehension on the part of hop growers, many of whom recalled very 
vividly the gradual accumulation of unsalable surplus hops during the late 
1930's and the painful remedy finally adopted, when about 100,000 bales of these 
hops were purchased from producers, dealers, and lending agencies at a miserable 
8% cents a pound, for diversion into other than brewery utilization. Older 
growers recalled also that the 3 or 4 millions of dollars in production costs sacri- 
ficed in order to accomplish this diversion, still left enough surplus hops to act 
as such a depressing factor on the market that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was finally prevailed upon to put a floor under an additional 20,000 bales of 
unsold hops, in the form of a nonrecourse loan at prices high enough to support at 
least the cost of production level. 


SURPLUS CONTROL MEASURES 


Facing a reptition of the 1938 situation, leading hop growers, in 1948, reached 
the conclusion that the best available means of avoiding the accumulation of 
another tremendous quantity of unsalable hops would be through the utilization 
of a surplus control program, involving a Federal marketing agreement, in spite 
of its objectionable features. Such a program was put into effect in 1949. It 
provided a procedure whereby the Hop Control Board, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, determined how many hops would be required from 
each new crop as it matured to meet prospective consumptive demands, domestic 
and export. This portion of each crop was designated the “salable quantity” 
and each grower was entitled to sell only his pro rata share of this amount. 
Under this program, nearly 12 million pounds, or about 23 percent of the crop, 
were held off the market for the crop year 1949-50; 8 million pounds, or about 
14 percent, in 1950-51; 15 million pounds, or about 26 percent, for 1951-52 and 
22 million pounds, or about 35 percent, in 1952-53. Most of these hops were unhar- 
vested but some were baled in anticipation of the eventual termination of the 
marketing agreement, when they could presumably be disposed of at some price. 


HOP MARKETING AGREEMENT, TENDED TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


While the marketing agreement was effective as far as it went, it was un- 
satisfactory from the standpoint of many growers because it tended to stimu- 
late production to offset the curtailment, to build up an unsalable, price-depressing 
surplus, and to encourage the importation of European hops which, unfortunately, 
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were not subject to control under the marketing agreement. The presence of 
surplus hops in the hands of the growers was a constant source of temptation to 
dispose of them by hook or crook and lack of prompt enforcement of the control 
features, following occasional violations, also contributed to grower dissatis 
faction. The program was finally voted out of existence by a majority of the 
growers in the fall of 1952. This action became effective in connection with the 
1953 crop. 


FOREIGN COMPETITORS HAVE EFFECTIVE PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Growers in foreign countries enjoy the benefits of production controls denied 
our domestic hop growers. England, in particular, has had its “hops marketing 
scheme” since about 1920. This very effective plan limits the amount of hops 
that can be sold to the quantity required to meet consumptive demands on the 
part of the brewers who agree to purchase their seasonal needs at a definite price 
that is calculated to return to producers the cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit. West Germany has a tight production control in that the acreage that 
may be grown each year is officially authorized and is based upon prospective 
demands. Czechoslovakia has nationalized its hop industry. 


HOPS POSSESS A VERY LIMITED OUTLET 


Hops are unique from a marketing standpoint in that they possess practically 
only 1 utilization, 1 outlet. About 99 percent of the hops produced and sold in 
this country are used in the brewing of beer. They are essential for this pur- 
pose and have been so considered for 500 years or more. They have no other 
important use. Because of this limited utilization, hops are supersensitive to 
supply and demand factors. When there is any indication of possible shortage, 
the brewers are inclined to buy more than they need from domestic or foreign 
sources, aS a matter of self-protection and almost regardless of price. Under 
surplus conditions, brewers frequently purchase only minimum requirements 
and sometimes delay making purchases in anticipation of lower prices. Such 
policies, of course, tend to produce a weak market situation and consequent lower 
prices. 

HUNDREDS OF GROWERS FORCED OUT OF BUSINESS 


It is essential, therefore, to maintain a well stabilized supply situation, enough 
to meet brewery requirements but insufficient to appear as a surplus above con 
sumptive needs. The important tariff is not essentially a source of governmental 
income but is designed to serve as a means of protecting our domestic producers 
against oppressive competition. That they are in need of protection is indicated 
by the fact that, within the past 2 years, between two and three hundred American 
hop growers have been forced out of the hop business, temporarily or permanently 
Most of these growers have suffered very heavy losses. Hop growing is a long- 
time business. The vines frequently live for 50 years or more. Under normal 
conditions, the investment in land suitable for hop growing, plus essential, up-to- 
date equipment, run as high as $2,000 per acre. It is therefore not easy to switch 
from hop growing to some other crop without heavy losses. The 16,000 acres that 
have been forced out of business and the curtailment of production on the part 
of many other growers, involve losses to the owners running into millions of 
dollars. It is a case of the survival of the fittest. Four or five hundred growers 
are forced out of business to protect the interests of the four hundred who remain. 

Over a thousand growers were engaged in producing hops in 1944. By 1951, 
the number had dropped to about 865 and by 1955 to 408, many of whom did not 
produce a full crop that season because of low price prospects. The shrinkage 
in the number of producers is particularly striking in some localities. In Oregon, 
for example, there were over 500 hop growers in 1944 and only about 94 active 
growers in 1955. In the coastal area of California, the shrinkage is from a normal 
of around 65 growers to about 3 during the present year. This has been due not 
only to the market situation but to a sharp reduction in yields and consequent 
low incomes, resulting from infestations of downy mildew, which has been par- 
ticularly severe in parts of Oregon and California. The resulting curtailment of 
production aided growers in some localities at the expense of growers in less- 
favored areas. 

There is no means whereby losses due to production adjustment may be spread 
over the entire industry, but there should be some assurance that these sacrifices 
shall not be nullified by a tariff rate that would have the effect of protecting 
foreign prodrcers at the expense of American hop producers. 
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HOP PRICES MUCH BELOW PARITY 


Hop parity price, the purchasing power objective established by the Congress, 
has been between 65 and 70 cents a pound for the past 2 or 3 years. It was 62.6 
cents on September 15, 1955. A few growers who held long-term contracts when 
the marketing agreement was terminated were fortunate enough to receive close 
to this price. The average farm price actually received by hop growers reflects 
the supply situation confronting the industry. In the 1947 season, supply and 
demand were well balanced, and growers received an average of 68.4 cents a 
pound. The following year the growers began to feel the effects of an accumulat- 
ing surplus and average prices dropped to 55.4 cents. Then, after the marketing 
agreement went into effect, prices for the salable quantity rose to an average of 
57 cents in 1949; 62.4 cents in 1950; 68.3 cents in 1951. The discontinuation of 
the marketing agreement after the 1952 season, resulted in a decline to 60.2 cents 
in 1952 and a sharp drop to 35 cents in 1954. Prices will doubtless be still lower 
this year because many long-term contracts have run out and current prices for 
1955 crop hops are around 35 cents, or about 50 percent of parity. The importa- 
tion of 4 or 5 million pounds of foreign hops per year is partly responsible for this 
situation because it adds just that much more to a supply that is already more 
than sufficient to meet brewing needs. 


EUROPEAN PRODUCTION TREND UPWARD 


The production of hops in Europe is apparently a very profitable industry 
under present conditions, as is indicated by the production trend, particularly 
in West Germany, which produced 31,439,400 pounds in 1954. This volume, only 
4 million pounds less than the short crop produced in the United States during 
1955, has made its presence felt all over the world. It is only the existence of 
a 24-cent tariff that has checked an avalanche of low-priced hops from being 
dumped into this country. Any reduction in the tariff, whether it is based upon 
the present fixed rate or an ad valorem duty would be certain to encourage further 
importations and further reductions in the level of prices in this country. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CARRYOVER AND PRICES 


The effect upon prices of increases in the available supply of hops under sur- 
plus conditions has been determined statistically. In a study made by Dr. 
Sidney Hoos and J. N. Boles, of the University of California, it was determined 
that the size of the carryover of hops from one season to the next bears a direct 
relationship to the price of hops during the succeeding season. The formula 
that was developed by these economists is that “a change of 1 million pounds 
of hops on hand on September 1, considered by itself, is, one the average, accom- 
panied by a change in the opposite direction of about 1 cent a pound in the 
United States seasonal average farm price of hops of all marketed grades.” 

Interpreted in terms of imports, this means that the 5 or 6 million pounds of 
imports now indicated for the present season, on top of abundant domestic 
supplies, will reduce the average price of all unsold hops to the extent of 7 or 8 
cents per pound. This formula affords a reasonably accurate means of de- 
termining the extent of losses suffered by American hopgrowers as the result 
of a tariff situation that permits the importation of millions of pounds of foreign 
hops per year, dumped on top of excessive supplies of domestically produced hops. 
Under these conditions, American hopgrowers are naturally apprehensive of any 
tarif policy that permits such importations, not to mention a possible reduction 
in the limited protection that now exists. 


HOPGROWERS UNITED IN OPPOSITION TO TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


This recital of the trials and tribulations of the hopgrowers is presented in 
some detail to emphasize the adjustment difficulties already confronting this 
small industry and the basis for their opposition to any decrease in the import 
tariff which could only have the effect of encouraging further importations and 
corresponding increases in adjustment problems on top of those already un- 
solved. As indicated, American hopgrowers are opposed to any reduction in 
the present tariff and particularly that portion dealing with hops costing less 
than 50 cents per pound. To the best of our knowledge, the hopgrowers of the 
United States are united in opposition to any reduction in the import tariff on 
hops at least until the domestic supply situation is more closely in line with 
prospective demand. 


. 
. 
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Most hopgrowers feel that importations of foreign hops into this country 
should be on a quota basis with a total amount limited to the minimum needs of 
the brewers. In the absence of a quota restriction, a fixed tariff at a rate 
designed to limit or eliminate low-price imports seems to be the most practical 
substitute. The present tariff has the desirable tendency to reduce low-price 
imports or dumping because of the application of the full tariff rate on hops 
selling for less than 50 cents a pound. This enables brewers who feel that 
they require some Huropean hops for blending purposes to do so at a price that 
is in line with the normal value of similar hops in this country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Unirep Hop GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
By Epwarp T. Rooney, Jr. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ALVIN Dyer, CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE, YUBA City, CALIF, 
NO FURTHER CUTS IN RICEGROWING 


Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has the authority to declare acreage 
controls on either of several of the major crops in the event there is a heavy 
carryover in Government storage the prevous year, and nationally we did have a 
rice surplus and heavy carryover in 1954, for this reason acreage controls were 
instituted in the ricegrowing regions during 1955, reducing acreages approxi 
mately 25 percent from the previous years, and another reduction of 15 percent 
seems in store again for 1956. 

This surplus was not the kind of rice that is grown in California. As far 
as we can determine California does not have a heavy carryover in Government 
storage, and the rice grown in this State is practically all sold, and if we con- 
tinue to limit acreage in California, we stand to lose the big new market in 
Japan that we have been trying to develop. 

It is not acreage reduction that we need. 

Therefore, we recommend to this committee that there be no further acreage 
cuts to ricegrowers in this State of California until such time that it may be 
proven that all the rice grown in this State cannot be sold, or until it begins to 
pile up in Government storage. 

We recommend a vigorous, well-planned program of development of potential 
foreign markets, and a practical method of meeting competitive world prices 
in the sale of our surplus products abroad. 


STATEMENT FILED ry W. J. IKurrr, Cater, DIvISION OF MARKETING, CALIFORNIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Producers and handlers of 24 agricultural commodities produced in Califor 
hia are participating in 28 self-help marketing programs under California State 
laws at the present time. These programs directly affect 36,000 producers and 
over 3,000 handlers of farm products. The farm value of the commodities 
operating under these marketing programs during the 1954 season was $370 
million, computed at the producer level. <A total of nearly $8 million was raised 
by producers and handlers for the purpose of defraying the costs of operation 
of these marketing programs. Of this amount, more than three-fourths of the 
funds were expended for market expansion activities, the remainder being used 
for administration, and to defray the costs of inspection and certification of 
the products handled. 

These State self-help marketing programs in California are carried out pur- 
suant to the provisions of two principal marketing laws, the Agricultural Pro- 
ducers Marketing Act, which became effective in 1933, and the California 
Marketing Act, which became effective in 1987. The Producers Marketing 
Act authorizes programs applicable to producers only, but the California Market- 
ing Act, under which practically all present programs operate, authorizes pro- 
grams applicable to producers or handlers, or to both producers and handlers. 
The purposes of these two acts, although different in certain details, are essen- 
tially the same in that each act is designed to foster orderly and efficient market- 
ing, to authorize plans for expanding markets, to control surpluses, and to bring 
about more adequate returns to agricultural producers. Thus these State mar- 
keting programs are similar in purpose to the Federal marketing agreements 
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and orders issued by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. 

In general, these two California marketing laws authorize the following op- 
tional provisions to be included in marketing programs issued by the State 
director of agriculture: 

1. Provisions for controlling the volume of the product which may be mar- 
keted from time to time or for the season by means of volume or quality 
restrictions, and establishment of surplus, stabilization, diversion or substand- 
ard pools. Such programs may also provide methods for purchase and diver- 
sion of surpluses with stabilization fund moneys collected from producers and 
handlers, or received from other agencies. Volume control restrictions may also 
include regulation of the periods during which an agricultural commodity may 
be processed ; regulation of the movement to market of a commodity in order to 
prevent overshipment and market gluts, and to develop a more even flow to 
market. Marginal tree and vine removal programs are also authorized. 

2. Establishment of minimum grade, size, quality, condition or maturity 
specifications for agricultural commodities and provisions for the inspection and 
certification of all of the commodity in accordance with such requirements. 

3. Development of plans for advertising and trade promotion for agricultural 
commodities produced in California, including measures designed to prevent, 
modify or eliminate trade barriers. 

4. Provisions designed to control or prevent the use of unfair market or trade 
practices in the processing and handling of agricultural commodities within the 
State. 

5. Provisions for carrying on research in current problems of production, 
processing and distribution of agricultural commodities. 

These marketing order programs in California originate with a request of 
the producers or handlers of a particular commodity. With the assistance of 
economists in the bureau of markets of the State department of agriculture, 
preliminary programs are developed to include those provisions, authorized by 
the law, which are considered to be suitable for the solution of the particular 
problems involved. In California the programs most commonly include authori- 
zations for quality control and improvement, for inspection and certification, 
advertising and trade promotion, and research studies. Only a few marketing 
control programs under California law include extensive regulations for control 
of surpluses. 

When a proposed marketing program has been developed in preliminary form, 
the sponsoring group then requests the director of agriculture to call a public 
hearing or hearings upon the proposal. This development affords an opportunity 
both for proponents and opponents of the proposed program, or of any particular 
provision thereof, to submit testimony and evidence to the director of agriculture. 

After the public hearing, the director reviews the testimony and evidence 
presented at the hearing, and other facts available to him. If he determines 
that the proposed marketing order would, be appropriate, and would tend to 
carry Out the purpose of the Marketing Act, he issues the proposed marketing 
order for the assent of producers or handlers, or both, if both producers and 
handlers would be directly affected by the program. The proposed marketing 
order can be made effective only if written assent thereto is given by the required 
proportion of producers and handlers who would be directly affected. In the 
case of producers, written assent is required from at least 51 percent by number 
and 65 percent by volume, or from at least 65 percent by number and 51 percent 
by volume. In the case of handlers, written assent must be given by 65 percent 
either by number or by volume, except that in the case of fruits and vegetables 
for canning, or the processing of dried fruits, 65 percent both by number or by 
volume is required. 

Each marketing program provides for the appointment by the director of agri- 
culture of an advisory board composed of producers or handlers, or both. These 
advisory boards administer the programs, subject to the approval of the director 
of agriculture. The board recommends to the director marketing regulations and 
programs of activities authorized in the marketing order. Upon approval by 
the director, the regulations become effective, and the activities may be carried 
out. The administrative functions necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
program are performed by employees of the advisory board. General supervision 
of the board’s activities, and enforcement and financial controls, are exercised by 
the director of agriculture through the bureau of markets. 


; 
: 
j 
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Several of the marketing order programs currently active have been in opera- 
tion for 15 years or more; others are of more recent origin. There is a wide- 
spead interest at the present time in these programs on the part of producers 
and handlers of agricultural commodities, and several new programs are under 
consideration. 

The programs now in active operation embrace the following commodities: 
apples, asparagus, bush berries, cantaloupes, dried figs, grapefruit, honey, lemon 
products, lettuce, lima beans, cling peaches for canning and freezing, fresh 
peaches, fresh Bartlett pears, canning Bartlett pears, fresh fall and winter pears, 
canning fall and winter pears, plums, potatoes, poultry and turkeys, prunes, 
raisins, strawberries, and wine. Some industries have more than one program. 

Each program is financed by the industry concerned. Assessments are made 
on a uniform basis, usually upon the units of the commodities marketed by each 
producer and handled by each handler. Such assessments are paid to the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and are deposited in special funds in the State treasury to 
the credit of each program. Expenditures are made by the advisory boards under 
fiscal rules established by the State. No general tax moneys are used for the 
formulation, administration, or enforcement of these programs. 

The provisions of marketing orders and programs, including the collection of 
assessments, are enforcible in law, and violators may be subjected to the pen- 
alties prescribed in the statutes. If litigation is required in the enforcement of 
regulations or procedures, such litigation is conducted by the office of the State 
attorney general. 

A copy of each presently effective State program and a concise tabulation of 
the provisions of all programs accompany this statement. 


(The tabulation referred to above is as follows, and the copies of 
effective State programs are on file with the committee :) 
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STATEMENT FILED BY GORDON LyoNs, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, CALIFORNIA BEET 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, Lrp., STocKTON, CALIF. 


PB sc, behalf of our association and its membership, which includes more than 
98 percent of the sugar-beet farmers in California, our Nation’s leading sugar- 
producing State, we desire to join with our friends and fellow farmers in 
extending a warm welcome to the distinguished chairman and other members 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

We are submitting this written statement today in the interest of saving the 
time of the committee and in affording more opportunity to our fellow farmers 
to present problems to the committee in which it has a direct interest. 

As we are sure you gentlemen of the committee are aware, the sugar industry 
of this Nation is now and has, for more than 20 years, been regulated by 
Federal legislation, the present-day prototype of which is known as the Sugar 
Act of 1948. 

Due to the peculiar problems of sugar, it was found essential in the middle 
thirties to give special treatment and attention to this commodity produced 
in equal quality from sugar beets and sugarcane by devising and enacting special 
legislation, the fundamental principles of which have stood the acid test of 
time. It is true that we have not always been happy with the manner in which 
this law has been administered, because there have been times when returns 
from sugar crops have been, in our opinion, distinctly lower than circumstances 
warranted. However, we do not wish to imply that these conditions arose 
through fault of the legislation itself. On the contrary, we pay tribute to it 
by joining wholeheartedly in the often and widely expressed opinion by Mem- 
bers of Congress that in many ways the Sugar Act is the best agricultural 
legislation ever to be enacted by the Congress. 

Through the years it has been necessary from time to time for the Congress to 
review and amend this legislation in order to adapt it to changing conditions. 
The wisdom of providing such malleability in the original law and in the 
several extensions thereof has been proven time and time again. Indeed, such 
a condition faces the sugar industry today, and there is presently before the 
United States Congress a bill to provide amendments to the law and an ex- 
tension of it until December 31, 1962. 

This bill was passed by the House late in the day on July 30, 1955, but was 
not considered by the Senate during the remaining 2 days of the Ist session 
of the 84th Congress. It now rests on the table, to be the first order of 
business to be taken up by the Senate Finance Committee when the second 
session of this Congress convenes next January. With 2 or 3 relatively minor 
changes which have already been brought to the attention of members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, this bill would be completely acceptable to us. 

This legislation is more than self-supporting. Actually, it provides an annual 
net revenue to the United States Treasury. This is accomplished by the collec- 
tion of a tax of 50 cents per 100 pounds on all sugar manufactured in the 
United States, which is more than sufficient to meet the expenses of adminis- 
tering the program and the payments to domestic sugar producers which are 
conditioned upon their compliance with the restrictive provisions of the law. 

The law divides the United States market among domestic and certain foreign 

producers of sugar by the allocation of quotas to the various producing areas. 
Since the Western Hemisphere produces more sugar available to the United 
States market than it can absorb, these quotas are naturally restrictive. For 
example, the quota for the domestic sugar-beet area has, for the past several 
vears, been fixed at 1,800,000 tons of sugar annually. 
" New production methods, better fertilizers, and great improvement in other 
cultural practices, new reclamation projects, and the restriction on produc- 
tion of other crops have brought about such an increased demand for sugar- 
beet acreage among western farmers that the continuation of the 1,800,000 
ton production ceiling on this industry would be extremely punitive. Amend- 
ments now before the Congress provide for modest relief from this condition 
through the sharing by domestic areas in future increases in consumption of 
sugar in this country. 

Support prices and parity levels provided for the so-called basic crops and 
others are features which have never been included in the sugar legislation. 
This law provides that its administrator the Secretary of Agriculture, shall ad- 
minister it so as to provide a quantity of sugar sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of consumers which will be consumed at prices which will not be 
excessive to consumers, and which will fairly and equitably maintain and 
protect the welfare of the domestic sugar industry. 
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These and other provisions of the law which give the Secretary wide dis- 
cretionary powers, together with certain other variables, have resulted in 
fluctuating prices which have not, at all times, been compatible with the 
economics of the industry. Even so, we firmly believe that, on balance, it 
is a good law and that its future operation as it is proposed to be amended 
will serve the overall interests of our Nation very well indeed. 

In the considerations of your committee, we presume that you are primarily 
concerned with the basic crops and others which have no special programs. 
Accordingly, you would have no direct interest in sugar. However, we know 
that some of you, particularly your distinguished chairman, have an extremely 
active interest in sugar. We are confident, therefore, that you and your col- 
leagues in the Senate will not overlook the sugar growers in your consideration 
of the needs of our agricultural enterprises, 

We are seeking only to be treated equitably and fairly. Our proposals with 
respect to amendments to the Sugar Act will, we believe, clearly substantiate 
this statement. 


STATEMENT FILep BY J. J. MILLER, MANAGER, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS LABOR 
COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Agricultural Producers Labor Committee is a nonprofit agricultural co- 
operative, organized under the laws of California for the purpose of repre- 
senting citrus growers and cooperative nonprofit citrus packing associations 
throughout California and Arizona. 

We sincerely appreciate the committee’s coming to California to learn and 
discuss the various agricultural problems in this State. It is our understanding 
that no provisions are contemplated in the agenda to consider problems re- 
lating to agricultural labor. We would, however, appreciate the acceptance 
of this statement from the citrus industry, expressing our gratitude for your 
cooperative support to the passage of the bill extending the Mexican national 
importation law. 

The current harvest season has brought clearly into focus the absolute 
need for the supplemental labor program. With industrial employment at 
its highest level in the history of California, creating a shortage of qualified 
farmworkers, many millions of dollars would have been lost were it not for 
the availability of Mexican workers, made possible through Public Law 78. 

We are well aware of the vast amount of testimony received by this committee 
and the herculean job that was undertaken by both the House and Senate com- 
mittees to investigate thoroughly the necessity for such a program. 

We are particularly grateful for the speed and efficiency with which this legis- 
lation was handled this yaer and also for your acceptance of the House version 
allowing for the 3%-year extension—also, may be compliment your committee 
on the stanch stand you maintained in continuing the unilateral amendment 
of 1954. 

Your committee has, in our opinion, operated on a nonpartisan basis in the 
best interests of agriculture consistent with honest administration. 

We would be remiss if we failed to recognize the selection of your excellent 
staff—for their cordial reception and the interest displayed in our problems 
and the expeditious manner in which they handled them was a great source 
of satisfaction to us. 

In closing, may we emphasize our sincere appreciation to this committee for 
their interest in the problems of California agriculture and for your visit to 
our State. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RUDOLPH MILLER, SECRETARY, IMPERIAL CouNTY GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, Et CENTRO, CALIF. 


The farmers of the Imperial County in California are of the opinion that the 
cotton-allotment procedures as contained in the Agricultural Act are devised 
to give each State and county a fair and equitable share of the allotment and 
furthermore, establish for farmers within a county, allotments which are fair 
and reasonable in relation to the factors set forth, also make adjustments to 
correct inequities and prevents hardships. . 

We find, however, in the administrative directives and regulations issued to 
State and county committees instructions which are creating undue hardships 
and tend to interrupt long-established crop-rotation practices, divide the allot- 
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ment into small uneconomic units, and distributes allotments onto farms where 
they cannot be used. Not only is the cotton acreage curtailed by allotments 
by the prorate of the history to more and more parcels, forces the cotton farmer 
into smaller uneconomic units. 

A 6- to 8-year crop rotation is a long-established and accepted practice 
in our county—the reason being that more than a dozen different crops are 
vrown in commercial acreages, to name the major ones: Alfalfa, flax, cotton, 
sugar beets, lettuce, other vegetables, barley, milo, and many other crops in 
more limited acreages. 

\ general crop rotation consists of 3 years of alfalfa followed by 2 years of 
vegetables or sugar beets then cotton or flax or small grains and back into 
alfalfa. 

In this all-irrigated area with a 12 months’ growing season, farmers are 
diversified and always have chosen the land to fit into their rotation program. 

This is in contrast to other farming areas, where farmers stay more closely 
with a farm stead. Asa result one-fifth to one-quarter of the farmland changes 
tenants each year. 

Each time owners or tenants change leases, the cotton allotment is prorated 
on a percentage basis in accordance with the administrative regulations. This 
division is bringing the cotton industry rapidly to a point where operation 
becomes uneconomical, creates hardships, and puts an extremely heavy work- 
load on the county ASC office. 

Total cropland in Imperial County, Calif., 475,000 acres; total ACP farm in 
county, 4.800 farms; 33.8 percent of all ACP farms have between 1 and 100 
acres in cropland; 40.2 percent of all ACP farms have between 101 and 500 acres 
of cropland; and 26.0 percent of all ACP farms have 500 or more acres cropland. 

Percentage of cotton farms regardless of size of farm with less than 50 
acres cotton planted or allotment. 





Percent Percent 
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Prorating of cotton history presents this picture: 
1951: 31,000 acres of cotton on 277 farms 
1952: 90,700 acres of cotton on 494 farms 
1953: 116,400 acres of cotton on 566 farms 
1954: 65,000 acres of cotton on 555 farms 
1955: 47,000 acres of cotton on 750 farms 


For the second half of 1955 the county ASC office has to date 816 applications for 
reconstitution and corrections, on file. To correct the situation, we recommend 
that the State and county committees be given two alternatives. 

1. Use present instructions. 

2. To issue cotton allotments, by grower’s request, and distribute unrequested 
allotments by a percentage formula. 

Also that the provision of a field rented tract can be applied to ACP farms as 
well as to worksheet farms. 

Furthermore, that in writing administrative regulations, more attention be 
given to all irrigated areas where as a rule crop rotation and diversification 
differ from rain-belt conditions. 

We respectfully call your attention to these problems. 





STATEMENT FILED BY ROBERT NULL, MASTER, ESCALON GRANGE, AND CHAIRMAN, 
DatRY COMMITTEE, SAN JOAQUIN CoUNTY POMONA GRANGE, ESCALON, CALIF. 


The condition of the dairymen in California is bringing on an economical con- 
dition that is effecting not only the dairymen, but also business in general, 
especially small-business men in rural areas. 

In 1954 the cash receipts from marketing of milk and cream declined about 
$25 million. When you take away 41 percent of this amount, which was the 
actual drop in the San Joaquin Valley, a lot of people in rural areas are going 
to feel the effects. If you look at it from the standpoint of the United States you 
had a drop of about $241 million. Practically all these dollars are purchasing 
dollars. Dollars that would be spent for improvements, farm machinery, and so 
forth. 
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In the latest figures by the United States Department of Agriculture prices 
received by farmers for food products in the third quarter of this year were 
7 percent less than in the same period of 1954 and the farmers share of the food 
dollar is estimated tentatively at 41 cents, 2 cents less than in 1954. 

With the CCC holding in stocks, as of September 28, 1955, the following dairy 
products: 114 million pounds of butter, 274 million pounds of cheese, and 33 mil- 
lion pounds of powdered milk; and with dairy income dropping it shows that the 
present system of flexible supports, as administrated by Secretary Benson is 
not working. 

For example, in our own herd as the prices decline we have to keep increasing 
our herd to cover our fixed costs that continue to rise, while the income drops. 
This is a general condition in the dairying areas. This is also the condition 
nationally as we watch the figures for milk production for the year. This 
increase in milk production for the year 1954 in California was brought on by 
two ways. First we had an increase of 2.2 percent in the number of cows; and, 
second, we had a 3.8 percent increase in the average production of milk per cow. 
AS was stated above the present system of flexible supports is not working 
because : 

1. The present system of taking surpluses off the market by purchase has cost 
the taxpayers of this country billions of dollars and has not given agriculture a 
fair income. 

2. Consumers probably are the heaviest contributors to these taxes and their 
money is being used to buy farm commodities off the market, store them, and 
make it necessary for them to buy back at a higher price in the market place. 

I think we have subsidized the large manufacturers of dariy products long 
enough and under the present setup that is just what we are doing. They con- 
tinue to manufacture more products than they can sell on the open market 
because they know they can sell the balance to the Government at a profit. This 
stock of surplus is used as a lever to hold our prices down. 

We believe it would be very valuable to the economy of this country, both 
so far as producers and consumers are concerned—as an experiment, if two 
universally used farm commodities such as dairy and poultry were allowed to 
flow into the market unrestricted and reach whatever level in the market place 
which the production of these commodities might bring about, and if the market 
level goes lower than parity, then pay the producers the difference between the 
parity level and the market price. We believe such a program would cost less 
than the one now in use and further it would make available to the consumers 
of this country, without interference by the Government, the production of 
these two universally used commodities. We are certain it could result in not 
having millions of pounds of butter in storage, much of which deteriorated to the 
point where it cannot be used. It is time we did something as the future con- 
tinues to look darker for agriculture under the present setup, especially dairying. 

The figures used in this brief were taken from California Dairy Industry 
Statistics for 1954 issued by the California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
special publication No. 256. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES C. GOODALE, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


WALTON SOIL PLAN 


I am a family-sized conservation-minded farmer, owning 250 acres of grass- 
land, marketing livestock in Petaluma, Sonoma County, 17th agricultural county 
of the United States. 

What is the Izaak Walton League? It is a conservation organization sup- 
ported by its members dues, dedicated to the defense of soil, forests, water and 
wildlife. The Waltonians in the minds of many people are connected with fish- 
ing, but actually their interests are much broader for they realize that forests, 
water, and wildlife are utterly dependent upon the condition of the soil. This 
Walton soil plan, in my opinion, is a two-pronged program; first, as a soil-con- 
servation program ; and, second, as a priee-support farm program. I believe that 
it is a generally accepted fact that our present agricultural difficulties are mainly 
due to the fact that we are producing more than is needed. As you well realize 
our storage capacity is full and we are still producing surpluses, A peculiarity 
of farming is the fact that as prices decrease, the farmer is forced to produce 
more to pay his expenses so that the pressure is in low prices for increased pro- 
duction as that is the only way a farmer can survive. 
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The Walton plan goes to the basis of all agriculture, which is soil. It pro- 
poses that the Government rent from the farmer some 50 to 70 million acres of 
class 3 to 6 land which is about 10 percent of our productive land. Under 
USDA land classification, class 3 to 6 land is the poor quality land which is not 
suited for cultivation. This land that is rented from the farmer is to be put into 
restoration crops such as legumes and timber where suitable. These leases are 
for 5,10, and 25 years; 5 years in normal rainfall area; 10 years where droughts 
occur; and 25 years where timber is a desirable crop. 

One might ask why the Govenment should rent this land from the farmer. It 
is my belief that the Government through its various agencies has caused this 
surplus land to be brought into production, such as irrigation districts, reclama- 
tion projects, and so forth. Of course, everyone is going to be interested in the 
cost of such a program. It has been estimated that this will cost around $450 
million. Now to offset this cost, it is possible that reductions can be made in 
various other programs. Since this is a conservation program for the land most 
badly in need of stabilization and since the stabilization would be the most 
complete possible, it would be entirely appropriate to reduce the agricultural 
conservation program, which I believe is running around $250 million annually. 
Also, it would be possible to cut some of the losses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation which are running in the neighborhood of $130 million annually. It 
is estimated in the Newsweek magazine of September 1954 that the loss of the 
1954 crop would be $450 million’ and that by the time the 1954 harvest was 
conipleted, the Corporation would have almost $10 billion invented in surplus 
commodities. 

Assuming that the figure is $8 billion, it is probable that the combined interest, 
storage, and deterioration losses would reach some $500 million to $600 million 
a year, just to hold the surplus. 

As mentioned before, the Izaak Walton plan can be considered as a price- 
support farm program. It is not suggested that our present price-support pro- 
gram be done away with immediately. It is suggested that in the first year 
this Walton program was placed in effect, support prices would be reduced to 
not over 75 percent of parity; in the second year to not over 70 percent; and in 
the third year to 65 percent. After tbis, price supports should not be needed 
since this program is in itself a price-support program of an indirect nature. 

To assure the Government acquiring our poorer lands, it is suggested that the 
following percent table be used in arriving at a basis of rent, based wpon an 
appraisal made of land values arrived at by the USDA appraiser and a local pro- 
fessional. It is recommended that a figure of 6 percent be used. 


Percent 
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Some may not understand USDA land classification system, so it might be 
well to state that class 1 land is our best land without any need of any conserva- 
tion practices except possibly improving fertility. Class 2 land is land with very 
small problems. Class 3 land is land that can be cultivated but is hazardous. 
Class 4 land is land that can be cultivated only occasionally, and so on. 

The administrative committee, accompanied by an experienced land appraiser 
evaluates the field. The land has been producing corn, wheat, soybeans, and 
occasionally clover. The committee estimates what a fair cash rental would 
be assuming that corn was selling for $1.82, beans $2.82 and wheat $2.50 per 
bushel. They might arrive at a figure in the range of $12 to $16 per acre. For 
convenience, let us assume they set the figure at $14 per acre. 

Meanwhile the USDA fieldman classifies the land as class 4 and therefore 
eligible to 90 percent of parity rental. The rental offered the farmer is set 
at $12.60 per acre per year. This happens to be very close to the average 
cash rental of all Illinois farmland the last 3 years. 

A second example may be taken from the growing Dust Bow] of southeast 
Colorado, Here a bona fide farmer and not a suitcase farmer was involved. 
He operated two sections of wheatland. The dry cycle had hit him hard. 
He applied for a lease. The land was classified as 800 acres of class 3 and 
480 acres of class 5, due to the high sand content. The average wheat produc- 
tion was around 12 bushels per acre when it rained; and the fair cash rental 
on the class 8 land set at $5 per acre and on the class 5 land at $3 per acre. 
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The rental was therefore set at 80 percent of $5 or $4 per acre for the class 3 
land and 100 percent or $3 per acre for the class 5 land. 

The USDA fieldman prescribed a seeding of the best holding cover known at 
the time. The farmer decided that a sure return of $4,640 per year was better 
than gambling on the weather. He moved off the farm as soon as the seeding 
was permanently established. 

There was less wheat to glut the market for the next 10 years: and there was 
less dust in the air in the Midwest. Of course, when wheat rose to $2.20 on 
the open market and the rain cycle returned, the farmer wanted to resume 
wheat growing. His 10 year lease was not terminated, as the wheat was not 
needed and there was no justification for renewing the hazard of blowing soil. 

There is nothing compulsory about this Walton soil program as each indi 
vidual farmer makes the decision as to whether he desires to rent land to the 
Government or not and the price paid would greatly influence his decision. Ii 
he desires to rent, the application for leases would be accompanied by a fee 
of $10 to defray part of the cost of the appraisal and so forth. 

It is my belief that this is a workable program. It is the first farm program 
that I have ever been able to support. As to the possible results, I believe that 
when this is wholly in operation, the old law of supply and demand will be 
able to operate freely and our poor lands will be given a rest and put in a 
condition whereby they will be improving rather than deteriorating. I feel that 
this is a good plan for our future and that in time of drought, we will be able 
to draw on these lands in the midst of where the drought is: in time of war, 
they will be immediately available for production and they will still be in 
experienced farmers’ hands; lands ready for immediate production. It will do 
away with acreage controls, no compliances or cross compliances, and it will 
give the farmer parity in the market place. I hope we will never hear discus 
sions of a farmer getting various percents of parity again. I would like to 
set up a goal where the farmer is justified in believing that an acre of food- 
stuff will be worth more to the public than an acre of homesites. 


STATEMENT FILED BY DEL SECARA, CHAIRMAN, Economic Stupy CoMMIrtT! 
CALIFORNIA CREAMERY OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, CHOWCHILLA, CALIP. 


CALIFORNIA CREAMERY OPERATORS ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED IN 1900 TO PROMOTE THE 
DAIRY INTERESTS OF CALIFORNIA 


As introduction you will note from the heading on this report our organization 
has been functioning continuously for the past 55 years. It is the oldest dairy 
association west of the Mississippi River. It is comprised of people engaged in 
all phases of the dairy industry. 

The matter before your committee is national in scope. California is deficient 
in those dairy products involved in Government support. We have for many 
years been an importing State for some of our butter and cheese. Nevertheless, 
we realize our economy is interrelated with that of other States. We have main- 
tained continual routine relations with dairy groups in other States as well as 
with Government agencies in the USDA. Our philosophy has been that the 
dairy industry is one industry interrelated economically both intra- and inter- 
state. We approach the matter before you in this light, 

In late 1953 we presented a report to a United States Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee visiting California. Our recommendations then were for flexible price 
supports and to work toward eventual elimination of their need. These remain 
our objectives. 

A review of the surplus situation since April 1, 1954, tends to substantiate 
our position relative to flexible supports. Prior to that date on a 90 percent of 
parity support program surpluses mounted to where the Government was pur- 
chasing supported dairy products equivalent to 11.1 billion pounds of milk. 
Following this date support prices were dropped to 75 percent of parity. During 
the following 12 months Government purchase of supported products was the 
equivalent of 5.8 billion pounds of milk or about half of the previous amourt. 

This plus vigorous advertising and sales promotion programs by the industry 
increased consumption of both butter and cheese. Increases in civilian con- 
sumption have since reflected increased prices to producers. Prices paid pro- 
ducers the last week in September this year were—all milk 88 percent of parity, 
manufacturing milk 81 percent, and milkfat in cream 78 percent. Following are 
comparative purchases by the Government for the first 4 months of 1955 as 
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compared with the same months of 1954, which show a continuation of the trend 
toward less Government support: 
Government purchases first 4 months of each year 


{In millions of pounds] 


} 
Butter | Cheddar Nonfat milk 


cheese powder 
1954 202. 5 182. 6 354. 4 
1955 82.9 50.1 291.8 
Decrease 119. 6 132.5 | 62.6 


| 


The above in our opinion tends to support the program of flexible price sup- 
ports. We are hopeful that in a few more years we as an industry will again be 
able to “stand on our own feet.” We wish to remind you that all the butter 
and cheese held by this Government is not surplus. Prior to the Government 
price support program the industry did its own storing of these products during 
the season of high production for use during winter months of less production. 
Prices then were flexible to both producer and consumer and varied with the 
amounts of storage. Currently the Government does the storing. Consequently 
flexible price supports are not new. 

During the presentation of our paper in 19538 to the United States Legislative 
Interim Committee we pointed out only certain elements or parts of our industry 
were directly involved, the producers of milk and cream used for manufacture 
of those products operating under parity support. We stated we favored 
flexible supports to check the mounting of Government purchases and surpluses 
of 1953, but in so doing not to overlook the fact that large portions of our total 
prduction went into market milk which was not directly involved in parity 
supports. On the contrary much of it is under Federal or State milk marketing 
programs. 

Good judgment and management of these marketing programs would seem to 
dictate the inclusion of the percentage of parity for manufactured products in 
formulas or other means of arriving at prices for market milk. Your commit- 
tee knows this matter has been before Congress in Washington. We regret 
the absence of a national economic research study to determine whether or not 
the milk marketing programs are in surplus volume sufficient to affect the 
overall program and purpose. In fairness to producers of both classes of milk 
this question should_be answered factually. We urge that you give considera- 
tion to having such a study made by the USDA. 


Conclusions: 

(1) We continue to favor flexible price supports. 

(2) From information available to us we believe the program of flexible price 
supports is developing satisfactorily. 

(3) We urge a research study to be made by the USDA to determine (1) 
to what extent are parity prices for dairy products used in formulating market 
milk prices, (b) is there an excess of surplus market milk going into mannu- 
facture of dairy products to influence the prices paid to producers of manufac- 
turing milk and cream? 


STATEMENT FILED BY Ropert J. TAYLOR, JR., GEORGE ZARINOVICH, FRED BEAR AND 
Kent A. FISH OF ORANGE Cove, CALIF., AND L. R. HAMILTON AND A. APHARIAN 
or REEDLEY, CALIF. 


American farmers, the backbone of this country, are calling on you and your 
Department to innovate some adjustment that will make farming a better busi- 
ness and establish it on a secure basis for the benefit of the farmer and the entire 
economic setup. 

We realize your position that you have inherited a tremendous job of handling 
the huge surpluses piled up by previous administrations. We feel you devote 
more attention to the disposal of these surpluses than to the marketing of the 
crops maturing yearly; these are most economically important to the country. 

We would like to turn back to 1982 when a new President established the New 
Deal. He waited until the suppliers got all they needed to run us that year then 
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he instructed that all the surpluses be destroyed; kill the little pigs, plow under 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes or any other crop that we could not sell to suppliers 
for that year. 

Then in 1945 another President took over. He was really a New Dealer. He 
waited until the suppliers got all they wanted, then he paid the growers good 
prices for all that was left and started to pile these crops up in storage for his 
full 7 years. This program cost several billions of dollars, and filled practically 
all the storage spaces in the country. The public are entitled to a detailed 
statement of the scope and actual expenditure of this program. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, you came along in 1952 to carry on with 
this great handicap and the tremendous expense added to your Department 
You are faced with many elements. Let us list a few of them: 

1. Human element 


2. Speculative element 
3. Gambling element 

4. Crime element 

5. Self-interest element 


6. Communist element 
7. Political element 
8. False pretense elements 

These and many more are playing a big part in this country and the world 
economy. We have to do everything we can to keep them under control or they 
will dominate us. Every man or woman in our Government, county, State, and 
Federal, every Member of Congress, Cabinet officers, and all citizens should keep 
intouch with each other to try to meet this condition and make this a clean coun- 
try to live in not only for ourselves but for the coming generations. 

We submit for your consideration the fact we have farm bureaus all over the 
Nation with departments already set up for all the various farm products. There 
is also in each county a stabilization and conservation office of the USDA. We 
ask that each Farm Bureau office and each USDA branch office prepare and sub- 
mit to the Department of Agriculture a detailed report from their various de- 
partments on their different problems, what they have to contend with and what 
they need to help them out to establish farming on a more secure basis and pre- 
vent these inroads and losses. 

As you know, a farmer is a very tired man after his day’s work is over and 
what he has to contend with to control pests, diseases, weather, and marketing 
problems. Farmers are reluctant to attend meetings and service clubs like 
other lines of business. He operates under free enterprise. He is more inter- 
ested in expenditures to improve his quality and production then he is in the 
marketing factors important to the sales of his products. Strange as it seems, he 
is slightly apathetic to markets—he is inclined to consider marketing problems as 
far and beyond his power to control. 

It is our suggestion that a mailing list be made up of all the farms in this 
country and that your Department furnish them with a simple form of ques- 
tionnaire for them to report to you of their problems and crop prospects, and 
let them make suggestions from their own operations. This information should 
be very valuable, especially from the point of establishing fair prices for farm 
commodities. 

Rapid transportation is a most vital factor in our fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry. We desire to impress the United States Department of Agriculture with 
the importance of providing our products with fast deliveries to market. Due 
to the perishable nature of our commodities and the market value dependent 
upon fresh appearing, unspoiled arrivals the grower is risking an entire year of 
production costs plus packing and material charges upon the interval of time 
and the nature of the handling by carrier between shipping point and market 
arrival. 

Prior to World War IT, using the years 1934-38 as the base period, we exported 
an average of 8,298 tons a year of table grapes (mostly Emperors) to European 
countries, including England. Since the war, our export of table grapes has 
been practically nothing, amounting to less than 1 percent of our prewar tonnage. 
Compared to 8,298 tons per year prior to the war, we exported only 1,585 tons 
in 1946, nothing again until 1951 which was only 96 tons, only 187 tons in 1952 
and 31 tons in 1953. You can see that these postwar shipments of grapes to 
Europe are negligible. 

In the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the European countries were 
permitted to exclude importation of certain commodities until their dollar posi- 
tion reached a satisfactory stage. The dollar position of some of these countries 
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has improved to the extent that they should have opened up their borders so 
as to permit the importation of some of our commodities, including our fruit. 
Some countries are not living up to their agreements and our State Department 
has not used a strong policy in dealing with them. They have permitted them 
to violate their agreements and exclude our commodities by using certain 
fictitious barriers such as lack of licenses, pleading exchange difficulties, ete. 

Emperors are the strongest and hardiest table grape, making them a very de- 
sirable grape for export. With an average yield per acre, we have an over- 
production of this variety. Therefore, these historical export markets which 
we had prior to the war are very necessary for the balanced marketing of 
Emperors. Our Department of Agriculture and our State Department should 
do everything in their power to help us regain what is rightfully ours. 

We have advanced far in the past half century; farming has become a mech- 
anized system, together with scientific cultural practices that are constantly 
improving. But it seems impossible for us to improve the gap between producer 
and consumer. We are still going on in the same old horse-and-buggy manner. 
We all have to get behind the wheel and do something for the improvement of 
this situation. We all must pray to God to give us the strength and vision and 
courage and faith in one another that we may live in security, better unity and 
better understanding and peace among ourselves and the world. 


STATEMENT FILED By F., R. WiLcox, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER AND TREASURER, 
SUNKIsT Growers, INc., Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


This statement is prepared for your committee on behalf of Sunkist Growers, 
Ine. 

Sunkist Growers is a nonprofit cooperative marketing organization owned by 
11,300 citrus growers in the States of California and Arizona. The position 
of Sunkist Growers with regard to certain important legislative programs 
pertaining to California and Arizona citrus is outlined below. 

Full support is given to the continuance of section 32 programs which apply 
particularly to perishable commodities. The California and Arizona citrus 
industry has been aided in solving its own problems through the export-payment 
program under provisions of section 32. The exportation of small-size oranges, 
which have been in heavy surplus in this country but in strong demand abroad, has 
been made possible by this Government program. During recent seasons from 
5 to 10 percent of the total California-Arizona orange production has been 
utilized through export outlets. Aided by this effective Government program the 
industry has been able to obtain about 60 percent of parity. 

This organization believes that the National School Lunch Act was properly 
designed to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children through 
the use of nutritious agricultural commodities as distributed under the school- 
lunch program. This program should be continued both by direct purchase 
under section 6 and in conjunction with surplus removal as provided by the 
section 32 program. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937, as amended, permits certain agricul- 
tural commodities to establish marketing agreement and order programs for the 
purpose of orderly marketing. Such programs have been in effect almost con- 
tinuously for California and Arizona citrus since 1934. The industry has used 
this provision of Government to keep a regulated and steady flow of fresh citrus 
in the markets for the benefit of both producers and consumers. Continuance of 
these programs is strongly supported, 

Excise taxes on transportation and communication were instituted as a war 
measure to restrict unnecessary travel and communication and to obtain revenue 
under wartime conditions. While these purposes may have been logical in 
support of the overall war effort, there is definitely no shortage in supply of these 
services at the present time and they are certainly not luxuries. In addition, 
these taxes are discriminatory against long-haul users. The citrus industry 
believes these taxes are no longer necessary and requests termination at the 
earliest possible date. 
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NOVEMBER 4, 1955 


Untrrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 8: 30 a. m., in the ballroom 
of the Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, N. Mex., Senator Ellender 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Ellender (chairman) and Senator Clinton Ander- 
son. 

Also present: Congressman J. J. Dempsey. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. The Chair will 
recognize Senator Anderson. 

Senator AnpErson. I merely wanted to say to this group that it is an 
honor and a privilege to have the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with us today. 

Senator Ellender has worked long and faithfully on the committee. 
I am very proud that he has chosen our State as one of the States that 
he would visit on this trip. A long time ago, when we had the matter 
of agricultural legislation under consideration, Senator Ellender said, 
“I want to go out and find out from farmers what they think about 
this problem. Il want to examine the thoughts across the country 
before we report out a bill.” 

And I think that this trip has justified his belief in his conviction 
that it was desirable to make this trip. 

I merely wanted to have this opportunity to say to my homefolk, 
and those visitors that come from adjoining States, that we in the 
Agriculture Committee are very proud of our chairman. We are 
proud of the energetic way in which he works. We are proud of his 
interest in government and in economy in government. And most of 
all, we are happy that he is so genuinely devoted to the welfare of the 
farmers of this country. 

I could not have a greater joy than to see the chairmanship of this 
meeting in the hands of Allen Ellender. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator. You know that we Senators 
are always nice to each other, but I am very happy to be here in New 
Mexico. Your State is very fortunate in having such a fine Senator 
as Senator Anderson. He is one of our leaders in Congress, and when 
he gets up to speak the Senators listen tohim. Of course, they do not 
always vote the way he thinks, but he has much power in Congress. 

With respect to these hearings, at the beginning of this session it 
became apparent that an effort would be made by the House to amend 
the present act, so as to revert to 90 percent rigid controls. As Senator 
Anderson indicated, when the matter came to our attention before our 
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own committee of the Senate, it was decided by the Committee as a 
whole to go back to the people, to find out whether or not we could 
not get some substantial evidence that would assist us in handling 
the farm program. 

This is not new tome. I happen to be the only member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry who, in 1937, made a similar 
tour all over the country. We had hearings in the northern part of the 
country, we had hearings in the southern part of the country, in fact, 
all over the country. From those hearings came the act of 1938, which 
lasted for quite some time. 

Of course, because of the emergencies that arose during the war, the 
act was amended, and the 90-percent program was then put into effect 
and retained until last year. 

As I have stated on several occasions, when hearing witnesses all 
over the country, neither the flexible price program nor the rigid pro- 
gram will, in themselves, solve our farm problem. 

It will be necessary to go into other matters. That is what we are 
trying to find from you farmers what you think. 

I want to say that my hope is that those who will testify here today 
will be farmers, people who can give us a message, people who can 
give us ideas, and information. I do not want this heari ing to be a 
contest between organizations that you may have here in New Mexico. 
I have made that “plain, when I first started these hearings, I have 
made it plain that not only are we to hear from the farmers, but we 
want to make these hearings nonpartisan and nonpolitical, because it 
makes no difference if a farmer is a Democrat or a Republican. 

There is no doubt that in many segments of farming they are losing 
money, and since, in my humble opinion, farming is one of the most 
important, in fact the most important segment of our society, it 
strikes me that if help is needed it ought to be accorded. 

I need not stress to you gentlemen that we can have big armies, we 
can have big steel production, and everything else, but unless our 
country has ample food and fiber, somebody is going to die on the 
vine. 

So with that preliminary explanation I believe the committee is 
ready to start these hearings, unless Senator Anderson has something 
else that he would like to add. 

Senator Anperson. No, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

The first witness on the list is Mr. Reuben V. Anderson. Will you 
step forward ¢ 

( No response. ) 

I want to say this also, witnesses were placed on this list alpha- 
betically, and the manner and method in which the witnesses may be 
examined during these hearings is not to be taken as indicating the 
sentiment of the person examining them. We are simply trying to 
get the facts. I learned early in life, particularly as a young lawyer, 
that the best way to get the facts is to take the negative | of your 
opponent’s affirmative. So that now, if any of us take an opposite 
view, it will be done for the purpose of trying to elicit from you 
various facts, and elaboration of any ideas th: at you present for the 
solution‘of the problem. 
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I find in these aera as I do on the Washington level, that many 
people come to us and say, “Well, we would like to have 100 percent 
on everything.” 

When we ask the question “How would you do that?” we are told, 
“IT do not know, that is up to you. It is up to you to do it.” 

We do not want such answers as that if we can help it. If anybody 
has any concrete information to give us, that is what we are looking 
for. 

All right, is Mr. Boodry here / 

( No response. ) 

We will call someone else until you are ready. 

Is Mr. Stephen L. Brock here? 

Will you give us your name in full, and your occupation? 


STATEMENT OF THE HON. STEPHEN L. BROCK, ROY, N. MEX. 


Mr. Brock. Senator Ellender, my name is Stephen L. Brock. I live 
on and operate a small cattle r: anch in Harding County, which is in 
northeastern New Mexico. We are most grateful to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you gentlemen, and to ex press our view on 
one important problem which we feel that you can do something 
about. 

Last year a very intensive study was made by our agricultural 
organizations in New Mexico, as well as our banking people of New 
Mexico, as to the type of financing that we needed in the livestock 
industry to overcome this withering income we have experienced 
here, brought on by the depressed prices as well as the drought. 

As a result of that, you provided us with this Great Plains emer- 
gency loan. Our recommendation to you this morning is that. the 
area be extended whereby that loan can be made avail: ible to more of 
our people. It is our understanding that the Department of Agricul- 
ture determined where those loans would be made, and only 12 counties 
in our State have been included in that area 

The Cuairman. Is not that an administrative problem—could not 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under the law, extend the area, if he is 
warranted in doing so / 

Mr. rae gs Senator, I cannot answer that question, because the 
ruling, as I understand it, came through the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I do not know if that authority rests with the Secretary 
or if new legislation is needed. Certainly that kind of a loan is very 
broad in its scope. It certainly will fill one of the needs of our 
people here. We strongly recommend that it be made available to 
every county in New Mexico. 

Senator ANDERSON. To put a little background in here: You are 
a member of the New Mexico State Senate, are you not? 

Mr. Brock. Yes. 

Senator ANpeRson. You are an official of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion of this State ? 

Mr. Brock. Yes, Senator. 

Senator ANperRson. And you have been actively identified with 
your county farm bureau ? 

Mr. Brock. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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The CHarrman. When you said you would like to broaden this 
law, would you make it apply regardless of whether there is a drought 
condition or some other special situation? Would you hmit it to 
emergencies / 

Mr. Brock. Senator, this is the type of a permanent financing pro- 
gram we need, because of the fluctuation of our prices and because of 
the weather conditions we have in this country, that is, in this section 
of the country. 

What I mean by broad in scope, this loan enables debts to be con- 
solidated. That is what many of our people have been needing. We 
need that. It is going to answer one of our needs. 

We feel that the loan certainly reflects the thinking of agricultural 
men and livestock men, who have been in the business in this section 
of the country for many, many years. 

The Crarrman. May I ask this: If the law that is now on the 
statute books will permit the Secretary of Agriculture, or whoever 
administers it on his staff, to expand it if conditions warrant, would 
you be satisfied with that law, or would you want to make it, I repeat, 
apply aside from an emergency ? 

Mr. Brock. Senator, it seems to me that we ought to consider 
these things more from a point of view of what is a permanent answer 
to our needs rather than what will take care of the temporary require- 
ments. We feel, because of the high production costs, that it 
through low rates of interest and long-term loans that will enable 
many of our livestock people to continue in business. 

To try to answer your question, we think it is a permanent type or 
method of financing that we need. 

The CHatrman. Of course, the law that is on the statute books 
now, as I understand it, is a permanent type legislation, but only 
applies in case of emergency. 

I am wondering if a permanent law such as you suggest were en- 
acted, whether it would or would not be advisable to give credit 
only to those who cannot obtain credit locally. The point IT am trying 
to emphasize is that why should the Government go into the business 
of lending, if a farmer can get it locally. 

Mr. Brock. We feel if that need is taken care of by the Govern- 
ment, to provide where the local credit cannot be made available, 
that it will take care of it; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. In other words, you are not trying to tear down 
the banking business. It is only when your local banker, who is your 
good friend, is not able to take care of you that you would like to 
have the Government put it on a permanent basis? 

Mr. Brock. That is right, Senator. 

One more statement I would like to make, that is, Senator Ander- 
son, we are most grateful! for the stand which you have taken in 
voting on the agricultural program in the Congress, and the support 
that you have been giving these programs across the country. We 
feel certainly that you have been voting on them the way that you 
think is good for the whole country, not a way in which you think 
: will get you the most votes in the next election. We commend you 

or it. 
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Senator Anperson. I did not rehearse this witness. He is a long- 
time friend. But I do think you would be justified in ruling any 
further remarks of that nature out of order. [Applause. | 

The Cuamman. Mr. Boodry, are you ready now / 

Give us your full name and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID E. BOODRY, LYMAN, NEBR. 


Mr. Boopry. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is David Boodry. I own and operate a small farm in Goshen 
County, Wyo. As an American farmer, I see nothing wrong with 
agriculture, from an agricultural standpoint. 

Price supports are more of a deterrent than a help. Parity prices 
mean nothing to the farmer who loses his production by floods, hail, 
and acts of God. 

Prices, of course, we know were all forced up during the war. The 
demand, not only from our own country but from our allies, brought 
these prices up. 

As in all wars, the ery was, “Food will win the war.” 

The scarcity of farm labor brought on the demand for mechanized 
equipment. ‘The horse was too slow. A man with a tractor could 
accomplish more than 3 or 4 men. Tractors, combines, and all sorts 
of power machines replaced manpower. The average farmer is proud 
of the part he plays in the economy of our country, the land of free 
enterprise and free people. 

The average farmer has chosen his line of endeavor because of the 
freedom it entails. The average farmer tries to adjust his ups with 
the downs. To explain further, in times of good prices or plentiful 
production, he provides for those years of drought and famine, as do 
all of us who believe in the precepts that gave and preserved us as a 
nation, 

I speak of the average farmer, of which I believe I am one, for in 
the community in which I live about 95 percent of them have about 
the same income. We discuss our crops, our finances, our production 
and prices. The average farmer realizes he must adjust his wartime 
production to a peacetime economy. 

At the present time, he is caught in the squeeze, not of his making. 
For several years, legislation for special interests and organized 
groups has been enacted into laws and rulings which have reacted 
to the detriment of agriculture. These laws and rulings have in- 
creased the cost to the consumer of manufactured goods over the raw 
products as much as 90 percent in some instances. Agriculture is a 
consumer as well as a producer. 

I recall a purchase I made a few days ago. It was an ordinary 
10-tine silage fork. Ten years ago I bought this fork, one like it, for 
$4. Now it costs $9.50. 

A belt for the blower on my feed grinder could be bought in 1944 
for $3. Today it costs $8.50. 

Tractors, combines, hayrakes, and so forth, have advanced in the 
same proportion. These raises in prices, according to the retailer, are 
costs reflected in the raises given to the steel manufacturer, or because 
of raises he gave to labor, because of his cost. of living, and so forth. 

Should American agriculture, one of the noblest of all vocations be 
placed in the embarrassing position of being a recipient of doles and 
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subsidies from the Federal Treasury, when it is capable of feeding the 
world? 

Should we, as agriculturists, be deprived of our rights of liberty and 
justice to all, because other segments of industry have sought to get the 
lion’s share of our national income ? 

Should American agriculture relinquish its freedom, its American 
way of life, for a rule book, on which to plow and what to plant? 

There are no 36- or 40-hour weeks in a livestock or irrigated farm. 
And many of us are quite content in the freedom we enjoy if we can 
do our work in 120 hours. If that were not true, we would not be 
farmers. 

When you are asking for grassroot opinions that would enable you 
to enact laws suitable to agriculture, your pursuit is really and truly 
laudable. 

As I stated in the beginning, [am a small operator. I own my own 
farm of 240 acres. I came to Wyoming over 32 years ago with my wife 
and $200 borrowed money. Ten years prior to that I was an auto 
mechanic. 

Since coming to Wyoming, I have engaged in nothing but agricul- 
ture. I have 70 head of cattle in the feedlot; adequate feed supplies 
to finish them out for market; 20 head of hogs, which happen to be 
slipping a little right now. 

I have plenty of cash assets and bonds to take care of my future, I 
hope. I do not owe anybody a dime. I have one daughter. She is 
married now, but I sent her to college for 4 years. 

I still have the same wife I married over 35 years ago. I never have 
been in jail. 

What I have accomplished was not done sitting on my haunches, 
and howling about the ills of agriculture, because agriculture can take 

care of itself if left alone. I think Secretary Benson is doing a fine 
‘ob. 

If there are any farmers hollering about agriculture, I advise them 
to quit the farm for there seems to be plenty of more lucrative jobs. 
And if revisions in laws are to be made, I would suggest that revisions 
in other lines of industry be made which are causing so-called squeezes 
in agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boodry, as I understand your formula, it is 
to get everybody to start back at scratch, which would include in- 
dustry, labor, and so forth. In other words, if labor, industry, and 
farming were put on the same basis, you think the farmer, of course, 
could well take care of himself. 

Mr. Boopry. I think that agriculture could well take care of itself. 

The Cuaiman. Suppose that we cannot do what you suggest. Sup- 
pose that labor remains with these high wages that you have indicated, 
Congress is unable to cope with that situation. If that be true, is there 
anything that you would offer, anything that you would suggest to 
maintain this balance which you say is now out of balance, ‘because 
of the laws that are now on the statute books that help labor and in- 
dustry ? 

Mr. Boopry. I cannot quite understand how we can keep advancing 
the price of labor. 

The CHatmMan. I understand that. The question I am asking 
you is this: If Congress will not do what you suggest, if C ongress 
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will not. pass laws taking away from labor the powers that they now 
have, the rights they now have under the law, if we are unable to cope 
with the situation as to industry, and all of that, would you still want 
the farmer not to be protected in any way é 

Mr. Boopry. Perhaps I am taking a selfish point of view of this—— 

The Carman. You have indicated here that you areallright. You 
have worked hard, and during the war, I suppose you made ‘plenty of 
money by selling commodities high and saving it. It is not every 
farmer who did what you did. On these trips, I find that some 
formers, went too far in debt. The fact that they bought radios and 
television sets and a lot of equipment is probably what caused industry 
to keep on advancing as it has. That has kept ‘the pocketbooks of the 
laboring man flush. 

Mr. Boopry. I will have to be frank with you, Senator, and answer 
that I could not give you that answer, because I have made no study 
of those things. 

The Cnaiman. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Brown. 

( No response. ) 

Next is Mr. Chitwood. 

Grive your full name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW CHITWOOD, CLOVIS, N. MEX. 


Mr. Currwoop. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Anderson, I am Andrew 
Chitwood, a rancher and farmer from Curry County, N. Mex. I 
have been a lifetime farmer and rancher, if you please. I was born 
and reared on the farm and still have my interests there. 

I am a member of the New Mexico State Legislature, having served 
two terms in the house of representatives. I also am the chairman 
of the agricultural committee. 

The CuatrMan. You can give us a solution to the problem, I am 
sure. 

Mr. Currwoop. No, sir, lam afraid not. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being here, and I will attempt to 
give you, not only my views, but the view of many of the agricultural 
people that I have contact with throughout the State of New Mexico. 
I have this prepared statement here that I will present. I will start 
with the statement and anytime you want to ask a question, I will 
be happy to try to answer it. 

The CuHatrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Currwoop. I am Andrew Chitwood, a dry land farmer and 
rancher of Curry County. My son and Il own anal operate 2,400 acres 
of wheat and grain sorghum land in Curry County in addition to 
my grasslands and livestock r: aising activities. 

Having gone through 5 years of severe drought and crop failures 
at a time when prices were good, we now find ourselves at a point 
of no return, due to drastic cuts in acreage allotments, the high cost 
of machinery, repairs, fuels, labor and other costs of production. 

The present price of agricultural products times the reduced acre- 
age that we may plant, plus the fact that we must protect our diverted 
acreage, just will not pay the high costs of operation, interest, and 
taxes. 
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We are told that the huge mountain of surplus of agricultural 
products are causing the low } prices, yet the consuming public, includ- 
ing the housewife find prices still going up on all of these finished 
products they have to buy. 

It is common knowledge that we have a surplus, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force and each group has stores of guns, ammunition, planes, 
ships, and other necessary equipment, but they are called’ defense 
reserves, so let’s take a new approach to this agricultural problem 
and set up a defense food and fiber storage or a world food basket 
if you please, and get away from that old nasty word of surpluses. 

At the beginning of World War II we had a surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities, yet they were consumed before we ended the war. 
Today, we have just about as much agricultural surplus as we had 
at the beginning of World War II. 

If these sur pluses, or defense armies, navies, and air force are neces- 
sary, then we must assume that a defense food basket is necessary, 
for food and fiber is vital to our defense. 

In setting up a defense food basket, we would want it large enough 
to run this countr y and her allies 2 or 3 years, so that the amount of 
overproduction each year, divided into the size of the food basket, 
would give the number of years to fill the basket. If it takes 3 years 
to fill the basket, we would be filling it one-third each year, then as 
each year’s surplus goes into the basket, one-third of the older products 
are taken out and disposed of through world trade, thereby keeping 
a fresh supply on hand at all times for any emergency that might 
arise, but definitely dispose of the older or obsolete products, and not 
carry any more surplus. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should designate commercial grain 
sorghum areas, where these crops have been ‘produced prior to ‘1951, 
and price supports be maintained in these areas at not less than 10 
percent below the price supports on corn; grain sorghums produced 
in noncommercial areas should be reduced in the same proportion as 
price supports on corn produced in noncommercial corn areas. 

It is also necessary that the 15-acre or 200-bushel producer of wheat, 
without a penalty be eliminated, and to qualify for the production 
of wheat for market, he must have a wheat allotment for his farm, and 
quality milling wheat be used as the basis for price support, therefore 
we need extensive revision in United States grades ‘nd standards of 
wheat for export and domestic use. 

Now as to diverted acres, they should be the percentage of national 
cut, as applied to any commodity, and on each individual farm, under 
allotment, along with a soil-fertility bank, payment for the control 
of those diverted acres, and to help preserve ‘the soil for future use. 

The Cuamman. Before you go to the next paragraph, about this 
soil-fertility bank, I imagine what you contemplate is that these acres 
will be set aside? 

Mr. Currwoop. Right. 

The Cuarrman. The land would not be used in competition with 
other producers, say, of livestock, to be specific in what I mean, as 
we have in the Southwest, the West, and the North. A lot of people 
who use their diverted acres to plant feed grains compete with people 
who grow nothing but feed grains. 

Mr. Curtwoop. That is right. 
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The Cuatrman. They have done damage to those people, and your 
idea would be to set diverted acres aside and not to have them used, 
they would remain in fallow, or they would be nonproductive, except 
to increase their fertility ? 

Mr. Currwoop. Right. 

The CHarrman. What would be your method of inducing farmers? 

Mr. Cuirwoop. Senator, I feel as you have noted—I have specified 
here that those acres that have allotments be used as diverted acres. 
That would include, naturally, only those crops that are allotted. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. 

Mr. Curtwoop. But, by the same token, the person who is being sup- 
ported at an equitable price, if they are to be supported at all, it 
should be an equitable price, should not mind leaving out their di- 
verted acres from production. 

The CHarrman. What do you mean by an equitable price? How 
would you attain that goal ? 

Mr. Currwoop. Of course, that goal is—what is known as the parity 
formula. 

The CHairman. Would you give it a percentage of the parity 
formula or the whole of it ? 

Mr. Curtwoop. No; I would not particularly be interested in giving 
a percent of the parity formula for this reason: If we do not move 
the surpluses that we now have, even 150 percent of parity would 
not answer the problem because the mountain of surplus would con- 
tinue to grow, and your acres would continue to decrease. That is 
the adverse reaction to a controlled program. If you allow any over- 
production to build up, you a cutting the production itself. 

If you do not happen to get it just exactly right each year, and 
you never know what nature is going to do with the return she is going 
to yield from a crop you plant. 

The Cuarman. Well, what would you call an equitable return? 
Would you propose that the farmer’s acreage should be controlled ¢ 

Mr. Currwoop. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, in order to induc e him to do that, would you want to give 
him a fixed sum, percentagewise or whatever way you want, of parity / 

Mr. Currwoop. Yes, sir. 

There is some need of some definite support price there. 

The CHArRMAN. Would you want it to be fixed in the law with a 
rigid formula? 

Mr. Currwoop. There are a number of ways at arriving at the thing. 

The CHARMAN. Give us new ways. 

Mr. Cutrwoop. Perhaps the Secretary—— 

The CHarrman. We have tried the old w ays. If you have some 
new ways let us have them, because we are anxious to hear from you 
in that regard. 

Mr. Currwoop. Under the revised parity formula, all of these other 
costs of production were supposed to be included in parity, were they 
not ? 

The CuHarrman. Labor costs were added, but not the farmer’s own 
labor; just hired labor. There may be something wrong with the 
parity formula. 

Mr. Cnuitwoop. That is right. That was the thought that Thad in 


mind there. 
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The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Well, you know that when the new parity formula came into being, 
we were told that within 4 or 5 years that new parity formula would 

catch up with the old parity formula. 

Well, I was one who did not believe that and, through my efforts 
and that of a few other Senators on the committee, we retained both in 
the law: we enacted the 

Mr. Currwoop. Transitional period. 

The CuHarrmMan. No. We sane the new formula, but we retained 
the old formula, and whichever gave the farmer the highest, that 
would be the one that would be igen by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Currwoop. That is right. 

The CHarrMaAn. But that is neither here nor there. We are trying 
to look for new methods, new ways, and if you can give us just a little 
inkling as to how to do that, why, the committee ‘will appreciate it. 

Mr. Currwoop. Well, I still do not think that absolute rigid sup- 
ports are the answer and, as I stated in the beginning—— 

The CHarrmMan. What would you put in the law? How would you 
state it in the law? 

Mr. Cuitwoop. It would have to be a flexible program from a certain 
percent. You want a definite percent, I assume? 

The Cuarrman. No; I am not asking you. I do not know. I said 
in the opening statement I did not believe that either would do the 
job within themselves. 

Mr. Currwoop. Within themselves. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. But if I have to choose at this 
moment between flexible and rigid, I think I would take the rigid 
supports with the other additional amendment as to basics. 

Mr. Currwoop. Other ramifications to fit into the program. 

The CHatrmMan. That is as to os 

Mr. Crurrwoop. I understand; I can see your point there. 

The Cuarrman. But what I am : eld for is light as I am sure all 
members of the committee are. That is why we are making this 
record for other Senators to read, for the Congress to read, for mem- 
bers of the Department of Agriculture to read, and it is my belief 
that these hearings will stimulate the thinking of people, and some 
Moses might come forward and just with a little spark give us the 
answer to all these problems. You might be that Moses. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Currwoop. I still think the flexible idea has a better chance of 
working if you will move the surpluses, Senator. 

The Cuamman. How is that? 

Mr. Currwoop. If the surpluses will be removed. 

The Cuarrman. That is the whole problem, my dear sir. 

Mr. Currwoop. Certainly. 

The Crarrman. If we had no surpluses now you would not need 
any price supports at all. That is the problem. We have got to get 
rid of the surpluses in some way. 

Mr. Currwoop. You would after 1 year’s time, would you not? 

The Cuatrman. You would after what ? 

Mr. Currwoop. After 1 year’s production you would have a surplus 
again. 
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The Cuairman. Would you want to stop our whole farming opera- 
tions? We have enough wheat stored now to last for a year. If you 
want to tell all the wheat farmers, “Don’t grow any more wheat,” we 
will solve it in a year. 

Would you want to do that ¢ 

Mr. Currwoop. Well, that was the point I was getting at in setting 
up a formula for the removal of surpluses. 

The CuarrmMan. We have several gadgets, and so far they have not 
moved much. We have Public Law 480 to sell surplus commodities 
abroad; and we have the school-lunch program as well as other gad- 
gets, to effectuate them, but the great difficulty with all those ialetie 
is that the surpluses are not being sold fast enough. It is a cost and 
a drain on the Government, and what I am trying to do is to try to 
assist the American taxpayers and at the same time find some ways 
by which we can dispose of these surpluses without it being a drain 
on the taxpayers. 

Now, that is the problem; that is what we are looking for the solu- 
tion to today. 

If we did not have any surpluses, | am sure Senator Anderson would 
agree with me, we would not have too much of a problem to solve. 

But, when we start writing up a new program, we have got to remem- 
ber this great surplus dangling over the markets which is depressing 
the prices. That is why the farmers are feeling the pinch today, a 
good deal of it, because of the fact that millers of wheat, for instance, 
will not stack up much because they know there is a big surplus; 
cotton mills will not stack up very much because they know we have a 
big surplus; don’t you see? 

Tf we could simply remove these surpluses overnight, why, our farm 
problem could probably be solved, well, within 30 days in Congress. 
That is my belief 

Mr. Currwoop. I will agree with you on that, Senator. But don’t 
you also think— 

The Cuarrman. Let us go on to your views. 

Mr. Currwoop. This is with respect to this setting up a type of an 
idea I have given you here, a world food basket, removing them from 
the category of sur pluses, and putting them in a food basket, as other 
arms of our Nation are being done today, and you will have the 
psychological effect with an orderly movement of that stuff at the 
end of 3 years, of taking this apprehension from your millers and 
from your processors that now exists. 

The Cuamman. Yes. But what products would you put in the 
food basket ? 

Mr. Currwoop. Well, practically all of our nonperishables or food 
and fiber that is essential to our national defense at any time. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, any perishable commodity, would 
not be put in your food basket ? 

Mr. Cuirwoop. Not on a 3-year basis; you could not do that. 

The CuarrMan. That would include what now? How about dairy 
products ? 

Mr. Currwoop. Certain forms of those can be maintained for periods 
of time under certain procedures. 

The Cnatrman. Aside from basics, then you would probably add 
dairy products ? 
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Mr. Currwoop. Some parts that could be adequately kept. There 
is no need of adding anything to our storage that cannot properly 
be maintained. 

The CHamrman. That would be the test then, storability ? 

Mr. Currwoop. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Curtrwoop. Just one thought further there as to the attitude 
of the millers and the processors. They tell me—and I have talked 
with numbers of et in different meetings throughout the United 
States, not only New Mexico, but other States, where they used to 
set aside a 12-month supply for their needs, that now a 30- or 60-day 
supply is what their average supply is, due to this sur plus. 

They think, well, this thing is going to push down, and “If I have 
got a year’s supply and my competitor will come along and get it 20 
cents cheaper than I, he can outsell me.” 

So actually instead of the picture being a true picture of surplus 
today, we have about 10 months of our domestic supply included 
over in that group of surplus where it should not be considered as such. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I am sure that the same thing would apply 
to foreign purchases. I just returned from a trip around the world 
about 3 weeks ago. I have been living in an airplane now since Aug- 
ust 13, and I suggested before I left, and since I came back, that if 
the President would let the foreigners know that these surpluses 
we have on hand are not going to be given to them, it will go 
far toward alleviating this thing. They are all there waiting on the 
fence, waiting there in the hope, don’t you see, that something will 
happen whe reby we will continue to give and donate, give it to ‘them. 

If we could only let them know that those surpluses are going to 
remain here, and if they want it they are going to have to buy them, 
why, we might get some place. 

Mr. Currwoop. Or else trade for them in some manner for some- 
thing that is of value to us. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. I do not want to go into that, but I could 
give this audience a good idea as to what I found abroad as to what 
is being done in this respect. We could easily sell for their curren- 
cies and use their currencies to buy things that they have in surplus 
like tin. I would rather have a mountain of tin in my back yard 
than bales of cotton, but when you deal in the soft currency coun- 
tries with the United Kingdom at the head, why, they say, “No, we 
won't let you buy any of these with our soft currencies; you have 
got to use dollars to get our stuff.” Don’t you see, those are the things 
that I know Senator Anderson is acquainted with. We have been 
trying right along to get these countries to buy with their own cur- 
rencies and then, in turn, we would use their own currencies to buy 
their surpluses. We always meet with some opposition from some 
of these countries in the soft currency bloc, particularly led by the 
United Kingdom, you see, and whenever we go to buy from them 
they say, “We cannot use our soft currencies for tin or rubber or 
wool ; we have got to have dollars from you.’ 

If we could - just have this interchange of currency, convertibility 
as we have often heard it, a good many of our pains would be removed 
immediately. 

Mr. Curtrwoop. Don’t you think the principle of the World Bank 
is going to answer that problem to a certain extent ? 
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The Cuarrman. To a large extent, yes. 

Mr. Currwoop. Another thing that we feel definitely in regard to 
that matter, is that a lot of the farmers are wondering about it since 
they have been noticing in the paper where England came over to 
buy so many million bushels of wheat, and found out that half of it 
had to be hauled in American flagships. 

They wonder why that is, why something cannot be done. 

Of course, we all know when the law came into effect during the 
war with the Maritime Commission setting up that half the surplus 
commodity products stored, that had been stored and moved to other 
countries, will go in American flapships. 

The Cuamman. Of course, you have got a lot of people in the 
Congress who believe that we ought to maintain a strong merchant 
marine fleet, and one way to do that is to get business. 

Now, that is the reason for it. 

There are arguments on both sides, but let us not go into that, let 
us get your solution to this problem. 

Mr. Currwoop. Well, that is one of our solutions in removing this 
clause from these agricultural products in world trade. 

The CuarrMan. You mean to sell more abroad ? 

Mr. Currwoop. That is right. 

If some country must haul her own in order to trade with us, she 
should have the right of hauling her own products that she buys 
from us. 

The Cruamman. All right. 

Mr. Curtwoop. If she is buying them. 

According to the estimate of our increase in population by 1975, 
we will have more people than we can feed with our present produc- 
tion of agricultural products. 

So we definitely need to preserve our soil as much as possible and 
this, Senator, again is in regard to our soil fertility banks, and be 
in a position to increase the size of our defense food basket as our 
poptalistion increases. 

The Cuarrman. I started to ask you a while ago about payments 
on diverted acres. I wish you would give us, if you have any, your 
solution. What would you include in estimating the payments? 

Mr. Currwoop. Senator, it is the thinking of the people from our 
side of the State, the dryland area primarily—and we do have some 
irrigation with this deep-well pumping—that if the farmer is en- 
joying some protection through price supports, maybe it is just a 
marketing protection, that he should not expect. too much to be re- 
ceived from those acres; taxes and interest and the necessary culti- 
vation that the Government might require for the protection of that 
soil fertility bank. 

The Cuarrman. Would you limit it to that? 

Mr. Currwoop. Right. 

The Cuamman. Proceed. 

Mr. Currwoop. The present estimate of Government spending for 
1956 is $63.8 billions. Of this amount $38.7 billions or about 61 per- 
eent, will be used for the major national security programs; while 
agriculture comes in for 3.4 billions for all of its programs, such as 
education, research, soil and water conservation, flood prevention, 
REA, providing loans to bring electricity, and telephones to the 
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farms, drought relief, Commodity Credit support loans, A. and M. 
college experiments and extension work. rin 

The Carman. I would like to make a little correction in your 
figures here, that is, not a correction but broaden it a little bit. 

I serve on the Appropriations Committee, and I am on the sub- 
committee that provides the funds to run our Army, our armed 
services. 

For your information, of the entire amount of money that we ap- 
propriate, 91 percent is used for past protection, future protection, 
and the payment of interest on our huge debt. 

Mr. Currwoop. That is past and future ‘ 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Currwoop. I appreciate that. 

The Cuarrman. And only 9 percent of the entire budget is actually 
used for our domestic needs. 

You may proceed. fp 

Mr. Currwoop. I realize that, Senator. I was merely giving— 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Currwoop (continuing). Our present spending for 1956, 

The CHatrMan. You relegated your figures to our armed service 
for the future, but I wanted to extend it to past and future and, of 
course, I included foreign aid. 

Mr. Currwoop. That is correct. 

Those who criticize our agricultural reserves seldom mention the 
great cost of the military. All branches of the military have since 
1945 put on the shelf or declared obsolete more than $80 billion of 
airplanes, tanks, atomic material, and other war materials. That is 
more than 10 times the amount we have invested in all phases of agri- 
culture, yet agriculture is the basic economy and backbone of our 
Nation. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, sir. 

Have you any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Anperson. On this soil fertility bank, did I understand 
your answer to Senator Ellender to be that the farmer probably could 
not reasonably expect more than his taxes, his interest, and the cost 
of maintaining that land in such shape that it would do the soil 
fertility job that was necessary? You cannot let the wind blow it 
away. 

Mr. Currwoop. No; that is right. 

Senator ANpERsON.. You have to put some sort of a crop on it that 
will increase fertility, and if you got payment for that practice, plus 
your taxes and interest, that that probably would be a good solution 
to this soil fertility problem ? 

Mr. Currwoop. I think that is true, Senator. 

[ realize you have got many problems throughout our own State, 
high-priced lands. and the boys say, “We can’t leave our $500 land 
out of production because we have our reclamation payments to make, 
we have ditchwater rights to pay, or we have an investment in an 
irrigation well.” 

But, by the same token, if they are to enjoy a reasonable price or a 
marketing support on the products they do raise, perhaps they could 
go a little further along that line than they think, Y 
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I do not think we need to expect the Federal Government to go too 
far as an incentive payment for nonproduction. I hate that word 
“incentive * payment for nothing. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

All right. 

Has Mr. Anderson come in. Reuben V. Anderson. All right, Mr. 
Clark, will you step forward, please, sir! 

Would you give us your name in full for the record, and your 
occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF GLEN F. CLARK, MONTE VISTA, COLO. 


Mr. Crark. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Glen F. Clark. I derive my entire livelihood from my farming 
operation. Iam Cae in for an area group of farmers like myse If 
located in the San Luis Valley, within the State of Colorado. 

We have had Congressmen to tell us, to tell them what we wanted 
and they would take the responsibility of writing the laws. In our 
way of thinking some of the laws passed, and some that are up for 
consideration have a great tendency to divide and conquer agriculture. 

We have come to the conclusion that Congress should amend the 
Agriculture Act as amended to read mandatory supported crops where 
it now reads basic crops. We feel that this is necessary to insure 
better public relations, clearing up the confusion that now exists. We 
do not mean we want rigid supports. 

We would ask Congress to pass enabling legislation in order that 
all crops in agriculture would be able to bargain for their fair share 
of the national economy. This enabling legislation is necessary to 
take care of the surplus production arising under very favorable grow- 
ing conditions. Any such legislation that is enacted will have to be 
strong enough to insure that the farmers and ranchers will not ignore 
such ‘legislation, pay fines, or in some other manner bypass such 
legislation. 

“We would ask Congress to make a very serious study of a soil 
fertility bank plan in conjunction with production marketing agree- 
ments, as a method of controlling surplus production. All lands 
producing crops should be taken into consideration under such a plan. 
Some way we must get a percentage of land out of the production of 
food and fiber. We believe that it is necessary to have a plentiful 
supply of food and fiber. We also feel it would be much wiser to 
build fertility in our soil, rather than deplete our soil and store the 
products in warehouses. This might be accomplished by some form 
of the soil fertility bank plan. 

We believe the export of agriculture products should be steadily 
expanded in an endeavor to reach the point they formerly held, but 
it would seem impossible due to the high cost of labor. Also we are 
of the opinion all departments of Government should cooperate in 
this matter. It might not be a bad idea to take another look at the 
Cargo Preference Act. 

We believe in the conservation of water and favor a continuation of 
such programs, but to do so in order to bring new land into produc- 
tion when we have large surpluses, is not in our opinion advisable. 

We wish to thank the committee for alloting us the time to be heard. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
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That is a fine statement, and now I would like for you to answer 
this question. You made a statement that Congress should pass a 
law placing the farmer in a position where he can bargain for his 
share of, I presume you meant, of the national income ? 

Mr. Crarx. Well 

The Cuarrman. That is what you say. -How would you do that? 
It is a fine sentiment and I would like to follow through with that. 
It would be a nice thing if the farmers could get together and bar- 
gain the same as labor. But I am wondering how you could attain 
that goal. 

Senator AnpErson. Did you mean bargain in the sense of compli- 
ance with the program? That would be a form of bargaining, if you 
complied with the production control or something of that nature. 

Mr. Ciark. You understand, I said we would ask Congress to pass 
enabling legislation in order that all crops in agriculture would be 
able to bargain for their fair share of the national economy. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Now, that is a very significant sentence, and it sounds good. But 
how would you attain that goal? That is what I would like to know. 
In other words, how could you get the chicken farmer to bargain, 
the turkey farmer and others like them. You do have farmers 
whose entire income is wrapped up in chicken production. 

You have some whose entire income is wrapped up in turkey pro- 
duction. You have some farms whose entire income is wrapped up 
in the production of hogs, or in the production of cattle. 

Now, it sounds good. to me to hear what you stated. What I am 
asking you is how would you do that? 

Mr. Crark. Now, I do not wish to take too much time of this com- 
mitte because we have some more testimony coming from our area that 
might enlighten you so far as enabling legislation is concerned, as 
to what I am talking about here in this sentence. 

The Cuamman. As far as you are concerned, could you give us any 
inkling of how it could be accomplished ? 

Mr. Crarx. I know the soil fertility bank plan is something to be 
studied. 

The Cuarman. That is all right. 

Mr. Cuark. I realize that. 

The Cuatrrman. As a member of this committee, we have heard it at 
every place we have been and, personally, I think there is a lot to it. 
The problems involved in reaching a formula will probably be difficult. 

If we had only New Mexico to handle, why, we could probably write 
a program in i0 minutes. But we have W yoming, Louisiana and 
similar situations. You take Wyoming, what is a small farm in Wyo- 
ming? What is the size of it, the average size, of a Wyoming farm ¢ 
Thirty-two hundred acres. 

Louisiana it is less than a hundred. 

Now, you can readily see that if you speak of providing a payment 
for diverted acres, let us say, in Wyoming to a Ramee who has 3,000 





acres, why, if he diverts, say, 600 acres, even at $5, that would be a 
nice little sum. 

But you put that down in Mississippi or Louisiana or Alabama or 
even in New York, and offer a farmer $5 
do with you ? 

Mr. Crarx. I realize the problem. 


5, what do you think he would 
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The Cuarrman. Of course, that is the problem. 

Mr. Crark. I realize the problem. 

The Cuarrman. In speaking of or advancing a solutnon for the soil 
bank you must not forget, any of you who advance it, that. we have to 
put something in that law that would be applicable to the 48 States 
of the Union, and not just to New Mexico. Do you get the idea? 

Mr. Crark. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. You live in San Luis Valley, and you are 
familiar with the Wyoming. The 3,200 acres, that takes into con- 
sideration not only the farm but ranches, and the treatment to preserve 
a ranch, as Andy Chitwood said, is wholly different from what you 
put into an irrigated valley and, therefore, the costs would not be 
comparable at all; it would not be a flat figure, would it? 

Mr. CiarK. No, because I say you should make a serious study of the 
soil fertility bank plan. 

I will go ahead and attempt to answer your first question, if you will 
restate that. I mean, I think you are asking me how would Congress 
make such legislation. 

The Cuamman. How would you put the farmers into a position to 
bargain on each crop ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. 

The Cuairman. If you could find a solution to that, we would cer- 
tainly appreciate it. Let us hear what you have to say on it. 

Mr. Ciark. All right. There are two ways that youcan go. Now, 
the farmer, I think, is going to have—let this be my own personal 
opinion. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Criark. I think my group will go along with me on this 
thinking. 

The Cuarrman. Let it be your own, forget about your group. I 
said a while ago: I want to get the individual farmers to testify; for- 
get about groups. You tell me, you might have the answer to the 
problem. I do not know whether you do or not; but I hope you do, 
and I mean that. 

Mr. Ciark. You have—— 

The CyHarrman. I am not trying to be facetious now. I mean 
exactly what I say. The spark may come from any farmer who 
testifies. We have got a lot of smart men in the Senate, you know, but 
none of them have solved the problem yet. ‘They have advanced cer- 
tain ideas but, to get unanimity on those ideas is most difficult. We 
have been pretty far apart at times, but when you consider you have 
to get a majority of the 96 Senators and a majority of the 435 Mem- 
bers of the House, you can see how difficult our problem is. 

Mr. CuarKk. All right. 

There are two ways that you can go. The farmer must make up 
his mind as to which way he wants to go. 

Now, one way is an incentive payment plan. The other way is 
to make enabling legislation whereby farmers can vote whether they 

want to go into such a plan or not. 

The Cuarrman. We have that system now. 

Mr. Crarx. In your marketing agreements. 

The Cuamman. No. We have it for cotton, we have it for wheat. 
For instance, farmers vote on wheat. If two-thirds of the farmers 
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who vote say they want a wheat quota, I mean a cotton quota, they 
get it. If they vote less than two-thirds, it does not go into effect. 

Mr. Crark. On a set basis. In other words, when the farmers get 
to vote they have to either vote for 50 percent of parity or 90 percent 
of parity or 8214, as it is now, they have that choice only. 

The Cuarrman. I get you. You mean to say now that alternative 
plans should be prov ided, and let the farmer select the plan that he 
wants. If they get the majority vote for one plan, then that will be 
the plan; is that your idea? 

Mr. Criarxk. I do not understand. 

Senator Anperson. Could I ask Mr. Clark this question: I do want 
you to clear that up but, as I understood your comment a moment ago, 
are you advocating something similar to nationwide marketing agree- 
ments for all crops as we have it now for or anges and prunes, and 
occasionally for milk in certain milksheds. There the farmers do 
have some control. 

Are you suggesting that they might get this bargaining power by 
a series of nationwide marketing agreements? It might cover wheat, 
it might cover corn, it might cover cotton ? 

Mr. Ciark. I think possibly—I am talking along the line of national 
marketing agreements. But under our form of government, we must 
stay in line, that we have the privilege of voting whether we want 
to or not. 

Now, if such legislation was put into effect, and you would get to 
the point whereby you are going to put this out to referendum, if the 
farmers voted it down, then everybody would know where he stands. 
He does not know today where he stands. 

The farmers do not know where they stand. That is the reason 
I said some of the laws passed and some up for consideration have a 
tendency to divide and conquer agriculture. 

Now, if I knew myself what the rest of the farmers in the United 
States knew, would want to do, then I would know what to do with 
my operations. I would know whether I was going to go broke 
tomorrow or I was going to get out and compete as an individual 
against individual farmers or whether they were going to go with me 
in some type of a program or not. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Crark. I believe not. 

As I said, though, we have witnesses from some of these other areas 
on these problems. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Our next witness is Mr. Cole. 

Give us your full name, please,.and your occupation. 

Senator ANpDERSON. Your statement does not show that you have 
any connection with any farm organization. Would you mind telling 
us that also? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. COLE, BERINO, N. MEX. 


Mr. Cote. My name is James F. Cole, I am a farmer, and a member 
of the livestock bureau of our county. 

The CHarrman. I do not wish to be misunderstood when I stated 
a while ago that we did not want to have a contest between farm 
organizations, and that we did not want to hear from them. I did 
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not mean it that way. I presume that almost every witness belongs 
to a farm bureau, a Grange, the Farmers Union, or to an association, 
and must be in the business of farming or a related business in order to 
be a member. 

What I really had in mind was not to have a contest between the 
organizations. What we want was the candid opinion of the individ- 
uals, if we could get it, rather than that of the organization. We 
get that on the W ashington level every time Congress convenes and 
when hearings are held in Washington. They are up there, you see, 
with their main organizations, giving us that information. That is 


why we have come out here, to hear the membership as individuals 
primarily. 


Proceed. 

Mr. Coie. My statement, sir, is not delivered as a farm bureau 
president; it is delivered as a cotton farmer, which is only one of the 
crops which we produce. 

I just-wonder 1f I might echo Mr. Brock’s sentiments about Senator 
Anderson, if I might not be out of order. 

The CHatrman. Of course not. 

Mr. Core. I am not going to repeat his remarks. I only want to 
say that we concur most heartily in his opinion about Senator 
Anderson. 

And we have read your comments on the subject of cotton in the 
Cotton Trade Journal, Senator Ellender, and they have been certainly 
very interesting on the particular product. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Mr. Coir. May I begin by expressing to you my appreciation and 
the appreciation of the cotton farmers of this State who have desig- 
nated me to appear here, for this opportunity of presenting our prob- 
lems and what few suggestions we have for their solution. It is 
perhaps presumptuous for us to make suggestions to a committee 
such as yours, with your many years of experience in farm legislation ; 
vet perhaps this brief summar y may serve to emphasize the urgene y 
of our problem. 

I am what would be called a small farmer. Most of the cotton 
farms in New Mexico are small- 

The CHarrman. What is the average size? 

Mr. Core. The average size farms in my county— 

The CHatrman. I mean of the cotton farms. 

Mr. Cote. The cotton farms in my county consist of about 75 acres. 

The Cuatrman. Is that irrigated ? 

Mr. Coie. That is irrigated land. 

The CHatrman. What would it be statewide, for cotton farms? 

Mr. Corr. I do not have that information— 

The CuarrmMan. Yours is 75 acres. 

Mr. Cote (continuing). In our county, which is the largest cot- 
he a ‘ing county. 

The CuarrmMan. When you say 75 acres, that is all cropland ? 

Mr. Coxe. That is all cropland. 

The CuHarrman. Including cotton and whatever else you might 
have? 

Mr. Corr. And other crops, including all of them. 

The Cuairman. Proceed. 
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Mr. Coie. My farm, like those of my neighbors, was reduced to less 
than half its size by allotments. Our part of the world’s cotton market 
has been taken by Mexico, Egypt, Pakistan, Turkey, Peru, and others. 

Meanwhile, wage increases and their effects on the machinery, 
and supplies we use in our business, coupled with unrelenting efforts 
of labor union representatives—clothed in the respectable garb of 
State and Federal bureaucrats—to force us to pay wages beyond our 
ability and to try to render our Mexican labor agreements unwork- 
able, continue to exert pressure to force me and many of my neighbors 
out of the farming business. 

I had to buy my farm—it wasn’t given to me. It isn’t paid for, and 
if present conditions continue, it won’t be. Many of us missed the 
best years of ” portunity for farmers while in the service of our 
country. Now it appears to us that the American farmer has become 
a pawn in the game of international relations and so-called dynamic 
foreign policy. Press releases concerning the high individual incomes 
of farmers won’t feed my family nor pay for my farm. 

The Cuarrman. When did you acquire your farm ? 

Mr. Corx. I acquired my farm in 1946. 

The CuarrmMan. You are a war veteran? 

Mr, Core. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you buy at high prices? 

Mr. Cor. No, sir. The prices were not as high as they are now. 
The price has gone up considerably since that time. 

The Cuarrman. How about farm machinery and things like that ? 

Mr. Cote. Farm machinery has more than doubled since I went 
into farming, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Coir. We need immediate, positive, and bipartisan efforts to 
develop both an emergency plan for dealing with the present farm 
crisis and a sensible long-range plan to prevent the present chaotic 
condition in agriculture from recurring. The prescription that some 
have suggested—more of the present program—may cure the fever 
but will likely kill the patent. 

Economic studies too numerous to mention emphasize the danger 
to the rest of our economy of allowing any large segment, and par- 
ticularly the basic industry of agric ulture, to suffer a depression while 
the rest of the economy enjoys booming prosperity. The present 
situation strikes hardest at some of our ‘brightest younger farmers, 
men that an increasingly scientific agric ulture can ill afford to lose. 

To conserve your time, my remaining remarks are abbreviated i 
outline form: 

1. We believe that the principle of price flexibility is sound. 

2. We do not believe that any agricultural program can suceed under 
present surplus conditions. 

We recognize that any support program will encounter the same 
obstacles in recovering our world market that confront the present 
program, primarily on account of the incredibly low cost of labor 
which our foreign competitors enjoy. We believe that prompt and 
vigorous action should be taken under present law and under such 
programs as may be necessary, to not omy recover those markets lost 
to American cotton producers, but to provide market outlets for an 
expanding production of American farm products. 
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4. We agree that any congressional action should take due cog- 
nizance of the welfare of the American cotton spinner, our best cus- 
tomer. Any damage to this industry would be shortsighted indeed. 

The soil-bank plan and other related ideas have many features 
to commend them; however, to avoid undue hardship in some areas, 
we recommend that, if such a plan is contemplated, it be of a volun- 
tary nature, on an incentive basis, and that due regard be given to 
water problems and cost-of-production differences existing between 
the various agricultural areas. 

6. We recommend that the import quota on extra long staple cot- 
ton—that is American Egyptian cotton—be reduced to allow an op- 
portunity for this valiantly struggling industry to survive. 

I assume that you are familiar with the promotion program of 
that industry. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Coie. We ask that restrictions on the shipment of agricultural 
products under the Cargo Preference Act be eliminated. 

The following plan has been discussed with our State cotton and 
labor committee, and while they have not adopted it, they offer no 
objection to its presentation. 

1. Insulate the present cotton surplus from the market to be dis- 
posed of over a period of several years or retained as a reserve for an 
emergency. 

2. Establish a flexible price-support system based on demand for the 
various grades and staples. If middling 114-inch cotton was less 
than, say, 120 percent of supply, the sup ane would be 90 percent of 
parity. If low mid lling 7% inch was, say, 130 percent of supply it 
might be reduced to 85 percent. If 140 aa ent, say 80 percent, and 
on down to 75 percent. 

Depending on the demand for the particular grade and staple of 
cotton, this would tend to stimulate farmers to produce for the 
market. 

The CrHatrman. In that connection, would it not be better to en- 
courage the production of a salable staple rather than one that we have 
trouble disposing of ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmMan.;Would it not be better, for instance, if the %- 
inch cotton has no ready market in the United States, that it be pro- 
duced at a very much lower support price than that for cotton that 
the market desires ? 

Mr. Corn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. I have a bill in the Congress providing for that, 
and I hope to work it out. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir; I am aware of that. That is where I got the 
suggestion for this second point; it was from your bill. 

The Cuamrman, Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. You believe, do you not, that the accumula- 
tion of cotton in the loan is largely of the grades that we are talking 
about, that just will not move? 

Mr. Cote. Yes, sir, I do. 

I do believe this, Senator Anderson: That some of our cotton qual- 
ity is good quality cotton, has been priced out of the market ;:that it 
would be in demand if it were at a slightly lower price and competing 
along with other staples, but because of the rigid marketing system, 
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the rigid support system we have used, some of that cotton has not 
moved in the trade. 

I think the loan is made up not only of some cotton that cannot be 
sold or will not be used under any conditions, but also some very fine 
quality cotton. 

The Crarrman. As I see the record of the carryover, on August 
31 of this year either 41 or 42 percent of the cotton that we carried 
over was seven-eighths, and under. 

Mr. Coie. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We cannot readily sell that. It has the tendency, 
because it is cotton, of depressing the price on other qualities. 

Mr. Coie. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Coir. We cannot sell it in the United States; is that not correct ? 

The CuarrMan. I understand that is correct. You might sell some, 
but not too much of it. 

Mr. Coir. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let us put it that way. 

Mr. Coie. Yes, sir. 

3. Allot the expected domestic consumption—9 million bales—to 
farmers on a bale basis with domestic allotment certificates for a cer- 
tain number of bales at above parity levels. 

The CuarrMan. Would that mean that you would let the farmers 
plant as many acres as they wanted ? 

Mr. Corr. No, sir. 

As I develop this plan, it will become a little clearer. 

The Cuatrman. All right: proceed. 

Mr. Coxe. 4. Establish a foreign export goal of, say, 6 million bales. 
Set aside 1 million of this for disposal of the present surplus over a 
period of years, then allot the remainder to farmers with foreign allot- 
ment certificates to be sold on the world market at world market prices. 

5. Protect domestic spinning industry by an export subsidy derived 
from import duties on foreign cotton goods or products coming into 
the United States and on raw fiber being imported. 

6. Advantages to this type of program. 

(a) Farmer has a dependable source of income in his domestic 
allotment and can thus afford to gamble for his part of the foreign 
market. 

(>) Farmer encouraged to produce grades and staples demanded by 
the trade. 

(c) Domestic spinners, now in a precarious position, would be en- 
couraged to produce more for export and competition from cheap labor 
areas should be more easily met. 

(7) Surplus gradually reduced without danger to domestic cotton 
industry. 

(e) Farmer allowed greater volume and encouraged to greater effi- 
ciency. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir; I want to thank you. 

Mr. Cote. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Harrison. 

( No response. ) 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Humphreys. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES HUMPHREYS, LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZ. 


Mr. Humpureys. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is James 
Humphreys, and I run a feed yard in Maricopa County, Ariz. 

[ am opposed to high rigid price-support program or any program 
that interferes with our free-enterprise system which in the past had 
so much influence in developing and making this country what it is 
today. 

I feel strongly that this Government should withdraw gradually 
within the next 3 years from supporting any agricultural products, 
The time has come to look at this problem in a hard, cold, economic 
way, and let the laws of supply and demand determine what prices 
should be. In this way it will eliminate the inefficient and tend to 
make the other produce quality products. 

Today the feeder has to buy one-half of his feed that has a high 
price support and still m: arket his cattle on a free open market, thus 

causing an unrealistic imbalance between production cost and price 
rec eived. 

The primary cause of the cost-price squeeze has been not decreasing 
of farm goods but the increasing of wages, services, machinery, taxes, 
and such other items over which the farmer has no direct control. 

This is something over which Congress has some control, such as 
minimum-wage laws, taxes, encouraging wage increases by setting the 
example within Congress and also controlling Government cost. 

Any farm program to be successful must not be aimed only at in- 
creasing farm prices but primarily aimed at stabilizing the entire 
economy. 

The CHarrmMan. What is the size of your farm ? 

Mr. Humpnreys. It is just a feed yard. 

The CHatmrmMan. You are a feeder? 

Mr. Humpureys. Yes, si 

The CHarman. You do ao produce agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Humpnreys. Yes; we do. We produce feeds. 

The CHamman. I know; but what I means is, you buy feed to feed 
to the cattle? 

Mr. Humenreys. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Therefore you do not want any protection on the 
feed grower? 

Mr. Humpnreys. No. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. E. A. Malm? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Glen Malm present? 

( No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sim McFarland? 


STATEMENT OF SIM McFARLAND, PRESIDENT, McFARLAND BROS. 
BANK, LOGAN, N. MEX. 


Mr. McFarvanpb. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a small banker 
over in Logan, N. Mex. I am here in the interests of the broomcorn 
producer. Sometimes I wonder if I am here in the interest of the 
banker. Anyway, we finance a number of broomcorn producers. I 
feel that I am a better hand to state conditions than I am to suggest 
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remedies, but I feel that we have an honorable, capable Congress that 
can handle this situation, if it is called to their attention. 

The Cuarrman. I think that the committee is very much informed 
as to what the conditions are as to the various industries. We are 
seeking now a solution. If you have that solution, we will appreciate 
it, or any suggestions from you. 

Mr. McFartanp. I feel that we have some suggestions to offer 

I note that imports of broomcorn are permitted to come in right at 
the time our broomcorn is ready for market, making it in direct compe- 
tition from the cheap labor country on our producers. 

It seems to me it would be better if our producers could have time 
to dispose of that crop before imports were permitted to come in. 

I feel also that prices on most everything are regulated by taxes, 
tariffs, and trade agreements handled by the ‘Governme nt, and rightly 
should be. 

I cannot see where we will benefit by sending our capital abroad 
to build factories and improve production and allow their commodi- 
ties to come from the cheap labor countries free of tariff, and in com- 
pe ‘tition to our products. 

The CuHarrman. I have been fighting that, sir, for 3 years. So far, 
I have not succeeded, but I think that next year will produce results. 

Mr. McFartanp. For anything further, we have a producer here 
of broomcorn, Mr. Trent Ham. I would like to introduce him, if 
you would hear some more from our part of the country. 

I also have this table, which I should like to make a part of the 
record. 

The CHatrman. Very well. 

(The prepared statement referred to, submitted by Mr. McFarland, 
is as follows:) 

New Mexico being one of the major broomcorn-producing States in the Nation, 
and Quay County is one of the major broomcorn-producing counties of the 
State, the economic status of the farmers is of vital importance to the economy 
of the country, State, and Nation. 

There is an estimated 20,000 acres of broomcorn grown annually in Quay 
County. This represents the total cash income for an estimated one-tenth of all 
families in Quay County. The weather condition, such as rainfall, wind, etc., 
are such that often times broomcorn is the only crop a farmer can grow. 

The table below gives some information regarding broomeorn, (These figures 
are estimates from the USDA and County Agent’s Office in Quay County.) 


Tons 
Total consumption in the United States___._-_.___-__-__--_~- Sip cient tin _. 45,000 
Total production in the United States__.____--__-_-_ iKiascuinveasnenid aiiia cael 30, 000 
Total import to the United States__.___._.___-__-___ ck. casi aieiperietaahenst haere aie 15, 000 
Production in Quay County (estimate) _......_____-__---_-_- pte hades 1, 500 


With the above information in mind, the Quay County broomcorn growers 
are asking for an import duty of $50 per ton be placed on all foreign broomcorn 
shipped into the United States. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Trent Ham on the list? If so, I will call 
his name. I would like to proceed alphabetically, as I have it, Mr. 
McFarland. If he is not on the list, we will put him on, and we 
will hear from him, if it is possible. 

Thank you ever so much. 

Next is Mr. McGee. All right, will you give us your full name 
and your occupation ? 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK McGEE, SAN LUIS VALLEY POTATO 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, MONTE VISTA, COLO. 


Mr. McGee. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Frank McGee, of Rio Grande County, up in San Luis Valley, of 
Colorado. I am a farmer and have a farm in which the banker and 
I together own 320 acres. 

The Cuamrman. You mean you owe him. I see. I thought that 
you were partners in production? 

Mr. McGee. No. | Applause. | 

I feel very much the same way, that the man who is depndent upon 
the land for an income is the man that is going to have to be con- 
sidered in this program. 

The Cuamman. That is right. That is my view. 

Mr. MoGer. I have here in this report, Senator Ellender, and I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to present this 
testimony, some background for which I am going to cover very briefly 
and step into our immediate problem. j 

You will know here that we are dealing particularly with the com- 
modity which has not been mentioned in the hearings to date, that 
is, in this meeting. I understand that it has been mentioned briefly 
in 2 or 3 of the previous hearings that you have held. I am going 
to get into the potato program. 

The Cuarrman. I want to assure you that your entire statement 
will be put in the record as though you had read it, and if you can 
confine your views to the methods of solution I would appreciate 
it, because as I have just indicated, we have 43 witnesses to hear from. 
I do want to give everybody an opportunity if I can. 

Mr. McGer. I appreciate that. If I may be permitted, I will 
make a very few brief remarks as to the background in which we base 
our recommendations. 

First, I would like to state that our financial situation in the San 
Luis Valley, which comprises five counties, which is dependent upon 
agric ulture for its economy, is getting to a serious point. 

“We think any time that our “real-estate loans reach a point of 50- 
percent of our assessed valuations of the farmlands, that it is a 
serious situation, and that according to the records from the county 
clerks’ offices that is a fact. 

We also find that our various commodity distributors, oil and ma- 
chinery distributors, are in the some position. 

Our farm program we think has to be considered as an overall 
program, but I am going to deal here with one commodity, that is, 
potatoes. 

The potato acreage, as you know, in the past—and I wish to set 
up a background for a recommendation—has been reduced 50 percent 
in the last 20 years, but still each year we are increasing our produc- 
tion, and producing more potatoes each year than normally in the 
past. This increased production creates a problem for all of the 
potato industry, as you know. 

As the Government records show, or, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture records show, for each 1 percent increase in 
production ‘above 350 million bushels, established as normal consump- 
tion, it reduces the farmer income 4 percent. So it does create a 
serious problem. 
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We feel that the potato producer should receive a living wage 
return for the management and effort involved in producing this 
basic crop. He should receive a fair share of the potato dollar. 

A study of the price history in potatoes shows it is on a five-year 
cycle, the previous history, we have 2 years of that 5 when we will 
be below the cost of production, 2 years approximately the cost of 
production or slightly above, and then 1 year out of the 5 has usu: lly 
shown a profit well above the cost of production. 

It also shows, from this study, that the years in which we receive 
an operating margin to pay for the management and so forth were 
those years “when the production was at or below the 350 million 
bushels, the normal consumption. So we are using that as a basis 
for our recommendations along this line. We think that this program 
can be well used on any perishable commodity and with some minor 
changes, perhaps, on other commodities. 

If 1 m: iy, we would also quote you just a short study on the price 
of potatoes in the various markups from the producer to the con- 
sumer and establish our contention that a reasonable return to the 
producer does not increase the price of potatoes to the consumer 

We would like to use 3 different years, and in this regard I know 
that in the Congress last year it established a fund for ‘the study of 
this price relationship. It so happens that we have a group in the 
San Luis Valley under our marketing agreement that has been carry- 
ing ona study of that sort for some time. 

I would like to cite three different studies at different price relation- 
ships. 

On April 1, 1953—I will not go into detail on these, except to say 
on that date the price to the grower that he received was $2.60 per 
hundredweight. The price paid by the retailer in markets in Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa, and Fort Worth, in Texas, markets which we have 
been following in this study—the retailer had his price at $8 per 
hundredweight—8 cents per pound. 

This study i is made on the basis of using U.S. No. 1 grade, premium 
sized, Red McClure variety, which we produce i in the San Luis Valley. 

On February 8, 1955, the grower received $1.60 per hundredweight 
and the retail price still remained at 8 cents per pound. 

In order to see what might happen last spring, as you know, potatoes 
for a very short period, due to a freeze in Alabama and the Southern 
States, jumped to $4.50 per hundredweight to the grower. That was 
for a very, very short period. However, on May 1, just after these 
potatoes reached those markets we had a man in those areas who made 
the survey of the same markets, the same retailers, wholesalers, and 
brokers, and he found that the retail price had increased only 1 cent 
a pound, up to $9 per hundredweight. 

So we find and establish here our contention that a price range in 
potatoes up to around 3 or 314 cents per pound, f. o. b. price to the 
grower, does not change as a Tule the outlying retail markets. 

This may fluctuate just a little more to those markets lying in 
close proximity to the potato-producing areas. 

What we think a potato program should provide, it should provide 
initial regulation at the beginning end of production to curb possibly 
large oversupply. It should contain an incentive for the production 
and marketing of a quality product. We think that from past ex- 
perience that “has been one of the difficulties that we have had no 
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incentive for the quality production, and it should provide the means 
and money necessary to promote the use of potatoes as a basic and 
healthful food. 

We feel that this potato program should not be under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or Congress—that they should be expected to 

carry it. We think that indus try should accept part of the responsi- 
bility to carry their own program with the aid and assistance of 
Congress and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Craimman. What kind of assistance would you suggest or 
have you outlined that ? 

Mr. McGer. I have it outlined in here. I will read that ir 
few minutes, if I may. 

We would like to have the program under the direction of the 
National Potato Council, that is, a committee of the National Potato 
Producers who will formulate and recommend to the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture such regulations or changes that are neces 

sary to carry out the potato program to meet the needs of industry 
and to supply the amount of potatoes needed at a fair price to the 
consumer and a fair income to the producer. 

The Secretary will in turn issue the order making such regulations 
effective and will assist in enforcing such order or orders. 

Now to the marketing agreement part which we feel is a very im- 
portant tool set up at the present time. However, I wish to point 
out one or two things that we need additionally to that. This pro- 
cedure follows that provided in our present Federal Marketing Agree- 
ment Act. 

The marketing agreements should be effective in each State or 
area embodying a complete marketing area. A marketing agreement 
is a tool which can be used to set grade and size standards to supply 
a quality product to the consumer. We think it is the tool that 
we can use in this program as a qui ality incentive. 

These local marketing agreement areas should be under the direc- 
tion of the National Potato C ommittee. The committee would be 
empowered to recommend to the Secretary such minimum grades and 
size regulations as they deem it necessary on the national basis. And 
then through the order of the Secretary the local marketing agree- 
ment area may exceed but not fall below such minimum national 
grade size regulations. 

M: arketing agreements then are an effective means of helping the 
producer in marketing this commodity, but we do not feel they 
provide all of the means that are needed to regulate the program. 

First, they do not provide regulation on the beginning end of 
production. This must be done through marketing allotments, per- 
haps transferred to acreage. This regulation is essential to keep the 
supply in proper relation to demand. 

Then marketing agreements may be used to regulate any increase 
due to favorable growing conditions, such as we had this year. Here 
is the place where we feel that we need legislation which we are going 
to propose or ask to be proposed for potatoes under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

In addition to our marketing agreement we wish to have potatoes 
considered there, for this reason. Marketing agreements witliout ini- 
tial regulation on production are ineffective in getting the producer a 
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fair share of the potato dollar. That has been our experience in 
operating under marketing agreements, because the large amount of 
oversupply becomes uncontrollable if it is too large. You cannot con- 
trol it even though you have the machinery to do so or presumably have 
the machinery to do so. So we feel that there must be legislation set 
up for potatoes in which marketing allotments will be m: ade, perhaps 
transferred then or interpreted on the basis of acreage which 1s some- 
thing that you can put your finger on and go out and measure or check. 
When those potatoes are once harvested they disappear into so many 
places they can become uncontrollable. 

One of the other things that we note seems to be a difficulty in the use 
of marketing agreements or the lack of their effectiveness is that our 
crop reporting service, through the present means of reporting, does 
not recognize the takeoff or the limitations of that product by grades 
and sizes under the marketing agreement and thereby it is not recom- 
mended by the trade. We think perhaps as a suggestion here and a 
consideration that should be given as part of this program, would be 
a revision of the methods of crop reporting, especially on potatoes or 
perishable commodities which are not storable over long periods of 
time. 

Instead of putting estimated production reports especially on the 
late crop which comprises approximately 270 milhon bushels of 
potatoes in the storage crop, which is a large part of the total of 350 
million that if the Crop Reporting Service would issue ¢ rops on hand 
reports, that is, storage reports, or crop on hand reports, starting 
immediately after the «1 ‘rop is harvested instead of starting in January, 
that it would be helpful, because that would then show the amount of 
disappearance of those potatoes that are marked off or taken out of the 
consumptive channels through marketing agreements. 

Senator ANprerRsON. Have you ever discussed that with the C rop 
Reporting Service to see what the difficulties are ? 

Mr. McGer. Yes; we have discussed it with them several times. 
We found first that they say that their whole procedure is set up and 
established, they would have to establish a new procedure. Their next 
suggestion is that they do not have the money that is necessary to put 
out such reports. 

This past year they did put out two additional reports, February 
and March stocks-on-hand reports, but they think that it should be 
given consideration and changes made, bringing our programs a little 
more up to date in line with conditions. Does that answer your 
question ¢ 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McGer. Here is the part that we think that the the program 
should give the farmer this bargaining power that we suggested before. 

You asked, as I recall, a former witness how we might get that bar- 
cvaining power. 

We think that by regulating—or, we feel by regulating in the case 
of potatoes the initial production and keeping it within reason of what 
can be expected in normal supply, that gives us the first step in 
bargaining. 

We feel that the marketing agreement, by regulating by grade and 
size and other provisions thi at are made in mi arketing agreements can 
be used to further regulate the supply to keep any increased production 
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through conditions outside of the producer-controlled, in line with 
that needed for consumption and export. 

We think one thing further is needed, perhaps, that is provided now 
in the new amendment to the marketing agreements, but we would 
ask that it be used on a national basis, and that is the operation of 
marketing holidays. If the supply becomes too large, regulate that 
flow to market. It is difficult, we know, but it can be done if the 
industry will accept it nationally, and these few thing are provided. 

Senator Anprerson. I asked a previous witness if he were suggesting 
a system of national marketing agreements, and I am gl: id to have you 
confirm that as far as the potato producer is cone verned, he does believe 
that a nationwide marketing agreement would be effective in the 
control of that commodity and would give greater bargaining power 
to him. 

I could not see how you would get bargaining power any other way. 

The orange producer , certainly, has. bargaining power. He has 
effective marketing agreements. 


In a good milkshed, properly run, the milk producer has some 
bargaining power. 


And you believe that that could be expanded to the potato industry, 
then / 

Mr. McGee. Yes, Senator Anderson. I believe that it can be ex- 
panded to the potato industry. However, I think the suggestion has 
come from the Department many times that the marketing agreement 
in itself, as it now stands, does not permit what we look at as a national 
marketing agreement, overall. 

The Cuarrman. Would you want ; national ? 

Mr. McGee. We think it would be helpful on a national basis, 
providing minimum grade and size regulations were established. 

The Cramman. How about the southern producers, producing 
early potatoes for the market as you do vegetables?’ How would you 
handle that? 

Mr. McGer. May I give a reference in answer to your question ? 

Under a marketing agreement, just to cite how we operate under 
that, in Colorado we operate both under a Federal and a State in three 
ditferent areas. Each of those areas in the State operates under their 
own specific regulations. We feel that the same should be done, as we 
state here in our last point of our outline of the program, that they 
should be regulated by areas, early, intermediate, and late. 

The Cuatrman. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. McGenr. Yes. 

The CrHairman. So you would not advocate national agreements. 

Mr. McGee. The difficulty, as I see it here, is that the national 
regulation should permit or provide only mfimum grade and size. 

For instance, the elimination of the culls, anything below U. S. 
Grade 2. Then let any of these areas, as you mentioned in the South, 
Jet them produce any additional regulations that are helpful in their 
marketing situation. 

The Cuarrman. Then, if you make this national, and New Yorkers 
like Idaho potatoes, you would kee xp them out of New York, would 
you not, and let them consume only, let us say, Ohio, Pennsylvania, or 
New York ne 

Mr. McGerr. No, I do not believe it would do that. If you put up a 
minimum regulation on a national marketing agreement—— 
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The CHamMman. What do you mean by “minimum regulation” / 

Mr. McGee. Anything—just the suggestion—that we permit only 
the marketing of anything of U. S. No. 2 grade potatoes, or better. 

The Cuairman. I find that young potatoes, as big as a marble, are 
the best for me to eat. Would you want to exclude them? 

Mr. McGer. No. I would say that we do not wish to exclude those. 
It is only the very poor grades, in the case of these long supplies. 
Those small potatoes of that size, under the United States standard 
grade, may be U.S. No. 1 grade, and marketable. 

The CHatrman. I just thought that I would bring to your atten- 
tion the fact—I guess you already know it—that we had a potato 
program once. 

Mr. McGerr. I well realize that. 

The CHatrMan. It came near wrecking the whole program. I 
remember the figures. Up to December 31, 1954, the entire losses by 
the Government on all programs for perishables and basics were $1,150 
million. .And the potatoes accounted for $462 million of that. 

Mr. McGer. We realize that. 

The CHatrrman. I am sure my good friend, Senator Anderson, 
would agree that to put a program through now might be a little diffi- 
cult because of those losses sustained. Of course, the adverse adver- 
tising that we got, it was horrible to see in the papers, at least moun- 
tuins of potatoes that they poured oil on and made them unfit for 
human or even hog consumption. And then the consumer paying 
from 5 to 8 cents a pound for them. 

Those things do not jibe. 

Mr. McGee. I will heartily accept that, because I know that was 
the situation. 

The CHatrMan. You can see the difficulty that would confront us, 
because of past experience ? 

Mr. McGee. It is our purpose here in studying this and working 
with the Department, to set up a program that we hope will avoid 
those difficulties that we ran into in the past. 

We might say under this program and this suggestion, that we are 
asking for it to be under the direction of the industry, that they must 
accept the big part of the responsibility for it. 

Another point which I wish to make here, which is contrary to some 
of the other programs that are out, we would like to see this legisla- 
tion that is needed set up to permit them to do that without price 
support. 

The Cuatrrman. That is what I was going to ask you. How would 
you induce a potatogrower to plant X number of acres to potatoes 
if you do not have an inducement for him, an incentive ? 

Mr. McGer. We thik we are making progress in getting the potato- 
crowers as a group to feel—— 

The CuHarrMan. Just one moment. 

Congressman Dempsey, won’t you come up here and join us, please ’ 

You may proceed. 

Mr. McGer. We are in hopes to progress with the help of the Con- 
egress and the Department of Agriculture to the point where the indus- 
try is ready to accept the program that they think will get them their 
price in the market place by giving them the bargaining power 
through the establishment of the acreage regulation and the use of 
the marketing agreements. 
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The CHarrmMan. These acreage regulations; you would have to have 
legislation to put that through. 

Mr. McGer. We would like the legislation. 

The CuHarman. | say you would have to have that, would you not ¢ 

Mr. McGer. Yes: we would like the legislation for marketing allot- 
ments, which may be interpreted on the basis of acreage, but it must 
be, as we know, a program not like that in the past, because of the 
increased acreage, which was not the fact; it failed not because of 
that, as it was the tremendous increase in production. 

The CHairman. It is your view to bring that about through Con- 
eressional action, without any kind of inducement except the hope 
that by selling less on the market you would get a better price; is that 
not it; is that not about the sum and substance of it? 

Mr. McGee. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator AnperRson. Do you not have some comfort out of the fact 
that the orange program, for example, works exactly that way—no 
guaranteed price to an orange producer, only by orderly marketing 
and by regulation of the amount flowing to market that the current 
orange prices are achieved would you not feel the same thing would 
follow in the potato program ? 

Mr. McGer. Yes; very much so; except for this particular point, 
that our potatoes are grown practically in every State in the Union 
and are harvested practically every month of the calendar year. 

The Cuairman. That is what I was going to bring to your attention. 
It is unlike oranges. Let us not compare them. 

Mr. McGer. We must go further and have the widespread organiza- 
tion of a widespread marketing agreement working in all areas. That 
is the difference, as I see it, with the orange group. I see no reason 
why it cannot be applied, if it is properly set up, on a national base. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Your full statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McGee and Ted Still, president, 
San Luis Valley Potato Improvement Association, Monte Vista, Colo., 
is as follows :) 


THE FARM PROGRAM, AND MORE SPECIFICALLY THAT PART RELATING TO IRISH POTATOES 


Chairman Ellender and members of the United States Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, it is my pleasure to appear before you at this meeting 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex., this 4th day of November 1955, to present data relating 
to a national farm progr: im, and more specifically that portion of the program 
relating to Irish potatoes. 

The San Luis Valley in Colorado, comprised of five counties, is dependent on 
agriculture for its economy. The low prices received for agricultural products 
the past several years has placed us in a critical financial situation. These 
figures and statements will point up our financial situation: 


Rio Grande County: 


Lam VeIenerOn 5 ees rast BE ek Se ncemees cae 


1952 Real-estate mor tgages ae as ate 651,000 

1%54 Real-estate mortgages —._.----....-_- ae spreads themmmenaiatil 1,825,000 

1955, January and February —__--~- sid ried 87,000 
Saguache County: 

1952 Real-estate mortgages _..___--__-_-- we Sent 491,182 

1953 Real-estate mortgages ...____________ ee DS. Eh ae 

1064) Riesl-emtate  miortege@: ic) eco le ec el _.. 1,424,279 
Chattel mortgages : 

Fe es tits ok di oi hl i ih Lintih babes its a 787,275 

I a a nee cc cscs abiasles akin aeadah riko adinicaiteatiaaan lei daes oe stacdinedetate et aacicendastarsicalors 2,152,149 
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Statement by G. R. Logue, Skelly Oil distributor for the San Luis Valley, 
February 1955: “Since we started business 18 years ago, our business has shown 
a substantial increase each year in gross dollar value until 2 years ago. For 
the past 2 years our business has shown a noticeable decrease, approximately a 
10-percent dollar value decline. For the same period, our accounts receivable 
have increased approximately 20 percent.” 

Mr. Jessup, of Valley Implement Co., John Deere Implements: “My sales are 
50 percent less than in 1952 and my accounts are twice as much as they were 
in 1952.” 

The American farmer is, each year, becoming a more efficient producer. This 
comes about by advanced research on the Federal and State levels, improved 
equipment, and the ability of the farmer to apply this knowledge and use the 
improved equipment to make the soil produce. Any farm program should be 
designed to continue these advancements. There must also be some type of 
regulation to prevent the production of a supply greater than is needed for our 
domestic consumption and export. Production above this amount is wasteful 
to our natural soil resources and is very often disastrous to the agricultural 
economy. The national farm program must also be flexible enough to meet the 
demands of an increasing population and to meet any emergency that may arise. 
Probable increases in yield per acre can feed our population increase for many 
years in the future. 

Let us take a look at the Irish potato picture in the United States. Potatoes 
are one of our most basie foods. They are produced in every State of the Union 
and are harvested practically each month of the calendar year. 

The potato acreage has been reduced 50 percent during the last 20 years and 
we still produce more potatoes each year. This increased production per acre 
should and will continue, but this creates a problem for the potato industry, in 
cluding all those from the producer to the consumer. United States Department 
of Agriculture figures show that each 1 percent increase, above the normal pro- 
duction of 850 million bushels, reduces the farmer’s income 4 percent. 

The potato producer should receive a living wage in return for the manage- 
ment and effort involved in producing this basic food. He should receive a fair 
share of the potato dollar. <A study of potato price history shows a 5-year cycle. 
Each 5-year period includes 2 years below cost of production, 2 years equal to 
cost of production or slightly above and 1 year well above production cost. 
Further study reveals that the profitable years to the producer were those years 
when the production of potatoes were at or below the amount needed for domestic 
consumption and export. 

A fair return to the potato producer will not raise the price of potatoes to 
the consumer. Let me quote you a few figures taken from some of our potato 
markets. These price figures are taken from markets in Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, in Oklahoma, and Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. I will use here figures 
obtained in Oklahoma City. Prices and markups in the other cities follow this 
pattern very closely. 

The standard used in these surveys was of the Red McClure variety, our famous 
San Luis Valley potato, U. 8S. No. 1, premium size: 


] | 
Hundred-} re | Hundred- 7 
weight | Net weight | Net 
| i— —————___—}--—__}——— 
Apr. 1, 1953 Feb, 8, 1955—Continued | 
Grower $2. 60 $0. 31 Broker $3.05 | $0. 10 
Country shipper 3. 10 10 Wholesaler 3.75 . 70 
Freight 80 J Retailer | = gs 00 | 4. 25 
Broker 4. 00 10 May 1, 1955: | | 
Wholesaler 5. 00 1. 00 Grower 4. 50 |} 2. 21 
Retailer 8. 00 3. 00 Country shipper 5.05 15 
Feb. 8, 1955 Freight 80 |.. 
Grower 1. 60 69 Broker 5. 95 10 
Country shipper 2.15 15 W hoesaler 6. 70 45 
Freight g0 Retailer 9. 00 2. 30 


Loss 


Markets located nearer large producing areas may show fluctuations in retail 
price when the price to the grower fluctuates. 

A national potato program should provide initial regulation at the beginning end 
of production to curb a possible large over supply. It should contain an incentive 
for the production and marketing of a quality product, and it should provide the 


y 
1 
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means and money necessary to promote the use of potatoes as a basic and health 
ful food. 

The potato program should be under the direction of a national committee of 
potato producers who will formulate and recommend to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, such regulations or changes that are needed to carry out the potato 
program, to meet the needs of the industry and supply the amount of potatoes 
needed at a fair price to the consumer and a fair income to the producer. The 
Secretary will, in turn, issue the order making such regulations effective and 
Will assist in enforcing such order or orders, 

This procedure follows that provided in our present Federal Market Agree- 
ment Act. Marketing agreements should be in effect in each State or area emn- 
bodying a complete marketing area. A marketing agreement is the tool which 
can be used to set grade and size standards, to supply a quality product to the 
consumer. These local marketing agreement areas should be under the direction 
of the national potato committee. This committee would be empowered to rec- 
ommend to the Secretary such minimum grade and size regulations as they 
deem necessary On a national basis. On order of the Secretary, the local mar- 
keting agreement area may exceed, but not fall below, such minimum national 
grade and size regulations. 

Marketing agreements are an effective means of helping the producer in mar- 
keting a commodity. They should be used by all marketing areas, however, 
they do not provide the requirements for an overall national potato program. 

First, they do not provide regulations on the beginning end of production. This 
must be done through marketing allotments perhaps transferred to acreage. This 
initial regulation is essential to keep the supply in proper relation to demand. 
Marketing agreements may then be used to regulate quality to be marketed and 
to withhold any surplus produced by favorable growing conditions. 

Marketing agreements without initial regulation on production are ineffective 
in getting the producer a fair share of the potato dollar in years of large over- 
supply. This may be due to two or more reasons. First, a large oversupply 
becomes very difficult to control. Second, the amount of potatoes to be withheld 
by grade and size orders are not recognized by the Federal Crop Reporting 
Service and thereby are not recognized by the potato trade. This part could 
he partially remedied by the issuance of monthly stocks on hand reports, es- 
pecially for the storage crop of 270 million bushels. These reports issued Novem- 
ber through May could easily show the disappearnce each month of all potatoes. 
Such report will reflect the diversion of potatoes each month through mar- 
keting orders and other means and would then be recognized by the potato 
trade. The program should also provide a markoff on a hundredweight basis. 
These funds would provide for the industry operation of the program and per 
mit a program for the promotion and use of potatoes. Local funds would be 
used for the organizing of growers and distributing information. 

The program should give the farmer bargaining power in the market place. 
A provision for the operation of marketing holidays on a local or national basis 
would be helpful in providing bargaining power. Procedures used in Government 
purchase of agricultural commodities often have a very depressing effect on the 
price of perishables. The acceptance of bids submitted by the processor estab- 
lishes a low price of all grades of a commodity. Agricultural products are the 
only ones purchased by the Government armed services at less than cost of pro- 
duction. Sight buying or the purchase at parity price would help remedy this 
situation. 

Attached is an outline of a program we propose for regulating the potato in- 
dustry on a national basis. 


LONG-RANGE PoTrAto PROGRAM 


AS SUGGESTED BY SAN LUIS VALLEY POTATO IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


These are only suggestions. We request that you offer others. 
1. Establish a regulated potato program incorporating the following: 

(a) Under direction of a national committee of potato farmers in coopera- 
tion with United States Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Regulate by market allotment on basis of normal consumption and 
regulate flow to market. 

(c) Expand use of marketing agreements where desired, or use other grow- 
er organization within the State. 
Government retain necessary amount of potatoes to protect consumer in 
case of short supply. 


» 
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3. Establish markoff to carry cost of program such as: 
(a) Promotion. 
(b) Operation. 

$. Permit shipping holiday when price falls below fair exchange value f. 0. b. 
farm gate (to be recommended and supervised by area committee. ) 

5. Regulate by areas (early, intermediate, late). 

The program as outlined above should be planned and directed by a national 
potato committee composed of farmers elected by a farmer committee in each 
potato-producing State. Each State committee will make recommendations to 
the national committee which will then make recommendations to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He will issue the order and the Department will then become 
the enforcing agent. With these regulations the committee can then keep the 
potato program in pace with future needs. 

The adoption of this plan on a national scale will establish stabilized prices 
to the consumer and supply them with the best possible quality of each season’s 
crop. 

A regulated program will increase the ability of farmers to obtain credits 
to finance farm operations. Lending agencies will be more willing to give credit 
by being able to determine in advance the farmer’s possible income from his 
potato crop. 

The potato farmer should benefit by regulating the supply and demand thereby 
establishing more stable economy. Present income-tax laws, and production 
and marketing costs, will no longer permit the potato producer to exist on the 
income received in 1 year of high prices, 2 years with prices slightly above cost 
of production and 2 years below cost of production in each 5-year period. 

Potatoes show extreme sensitivity in price as related to surplus production. 
Restrictions on other supported crops may easily become a source of an over- 
supply of potatoes. The correction of maladjustments of supplies in terminal 
markets should prevent erratic price changes which are passed back to the 
producer. 

This is a self-help program. Weare not asking for a support price. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WoRK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME Economics 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
(U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND Rio GRANDE COUNTY COOPERATING), 
Vonte Vista, Colo., September 10, 1955. 

DeAR Mr. Spup Grower: This is a thank you for your cooperation in the 
potato production cost study made recently in which you were asked to co 
operate. The following figures are averages of those submitted by you and your 
fellow growers. 

Acreages responding were 2,236, the average per grower, 68.43 acres. 


I. PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Summary: | Cultivation— nat ddeaaoneini 3. 26 
ae GET1S BO "9 Pets ncomsigancanaenn 12. 50 
Low Aste 45. 88 Dee eee Say oe 4. 70 
Average__- 122. 51 | ON a iii ss 20. 64 
Mean i ; 124.08 | Weeding, roguing..____-__-- 2 a 
Cost per bag a . 4748 Interest on investment____ 11.3 

Chiseling (every 214 years) 2. 03 Miscellaneous tax, assess- 

Plowing a ene 4. 41 meats... ie Dacca 6. 25 

Harrowing ole ae aoe ———___—— 

Dragging . oe FO os *4 TOE occas a incpae achicha Oe 

Seed ; ae. 47. BA .. 1 Cont OP ROE. pci wee 4748 

Planting sl Acie eet 4. 54 





II, YIELD 


The average yield in 1954 on above acreage was 257.76 hundredweight bags 
per acre. This yield produced 177.2 No. 1 bags; 27.8 bags No. 2’s; 28.55 bags 
seed ; 13.4 bags culls; and 10.8 were lost by shrink. 

These figures turned into percentages are: 1's, 68.75 percent ; 2’s, 10.78 percent ; 


seed, 11.09 percent ; culls, 0.0520 percent ; shrink, 0.0419 percent. 
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Ill. HARVESTING COSTS 


High : 3 SO. 72 Sacks rs . 1150 
Low 27 Storage OVSO 
Average st .5010| Interest on machine invest 

Mean 7 . 5000 ments O2ZS5 
Digging i pte . 0472 | Other costs ; ae . 0500 
Picking . 1544 

Hauling Ee . 0840 Total _ 5010 


V. PROCESSING COSTS 


High- weighs pining SO. SO Processing, grading, ete . 1780 
Low oo Inspection control, ete . 0542 
Average__ . 912 Shrink and other costs OSOO 
Mean_. . 500 
Hauling to warehouse 0632 Total . 5120 
New sacks_- . 1544 


Vv. SUMMARY 

Totals of above totals: Production costs of $0.4748 per bag, plus harvesting 
$0.5010, plus processing $0.5120, gives a grand total of $1.4878 per hundredweight 
invested. In other words, considering culls worth $0.15 per hundredweight 
(which is the net price paid by the starch plant), ordinary run of the mill 
seed $1 per hundredweight and No. 2’s, $0.90 (present price on Denver market), 
No. 1's would have to sell at $1.86 to bring $1.50 to the grower. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. WONDERS, 
County Agricultural Agent 

The CHarrMan. Next is Mr. Palm. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuairman. All right; next is Mr. Patterson. 

Give us your name in full, and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF DEAN PATTERSON, CENTER, COLO. 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Dean 
Patterson. I farm 160 acres of irrigated land in Saguache County, 
Colo., raising potatoes, alfalfa, oe sheep. 

First: Destroying portions of a crop is not the solution of our 
surpluses. Destroying surpluses does not remove the ability to pro- 
duce more surpluses, and does produce bad relationships between the 
farmer and the taxpaying public. 

I feel that the moving of sur pluses by selling, bartering, and stock- 
piling of strategic materials have helped to reduce surpluses. The 
soil-fertility bank needs more consideration, not from the standpoint 
of incentive payments for soil-fertility bank acres, but in that it will 
shorten the supply going into trade channels, and these soil-bank 
acres will in a time of need produce needed agricultural commodities. 
National marketing agreements would enable the farmers to use the 
soil-feltility bank plan without jeopardizing national production. 

I feel any controls used for perishable products should be on a 
bushel or pound basis, rather than acreage. We have proven that 
through improved farm practices we have increased our acre produc- 
tion which has added to our surpluses. 

I feel that individual farmers that have suffered losses through 
drought or other disasters, in places which are designated as disaster 
areas should have consideration on long-term low-interest. loans. 

I feel that the Government should not bring in new producing areas 
as long as we have price depressing surpluses. 
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One more point that I would like to make is that all crops should 
be treated equally under any Government program. 

[ feel a bipartisan approach to the agriculture problem is needed 
for a long-range program. 

The CuHarrman, When you say all commodities should be treated 
similarly, you mean that if we have a support price for the basics, 
we ought to have it as well for all perishables ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is the way I feel about it. 

The Cuairman. Could you tell us how to do that ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, through the marketing agreements, that is, 
let each group in the United States vote whether ‘they want it, and 
then control it, either in areas or in States, or however that would 
be set up. 

The CHarman. What would you do in cases where you would 
have a surplus; how would you get rid of those ? 

Mr. Parrerson. If you shortened the crop, you will not have 
surpluses. 

The Cuamman. I know, but the question is how to shorten the crop. 

Mr. Patrerson. Through the soil-fertility bank. When you take 
acres out, you W ill shorten the sur pluses. 

The CHarrman. You realize that in the last 10 years the law has 
been good all over the Nation, except for maybe a few little spots 
here and there. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. 

But it would still be better to sell a portion of that crop, and I would 
be willing to take my share out at a fair price, rather than all of it 
at a loss. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that. That is what we are trying to 
achieve, if we can, but the question I was interested in having an 
answer to is: Would there not still be surpluses to hurt us under your 
plan ? 

Mr. Patrerson. We would only—if you will notice, I mentioned 
that we have enough not to jeopardize the amount of food that we 
have for the American public, if I make myself clear there. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Next is Mr. Quinlan. 


STATEMENT OF C. H. QUINLAN, ANTONITO, COLO. 


Mr. Quintan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of being able to make a statement on the 
current livestock problems. 

I operate a sheep and cattle ranch on the Colorado-New Mexico 
border, about 150 miles north of Albuquerque. My operation is both 
a range and irrigated-farm situation. I am very much concerned 
with present conditions and the prospects for the future. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you satisfied with the program as it is on the 
statute books? 

Mr. Qurnuan. I am. 

I think, of course, we have some criticism, but I think that it cer- 
tainly deserves a chance to work. 

The CratrMan. Very few laws become very effective in opera- 
tion the first time that they are on the statute books. We always find 
a few bugs in them, and have to get rid of those as we go along. 
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I am sure that the legislation, although it may look good now, may 
require that kind of treatment in the future. 

Mr. Quinuan. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Studies made of sheep operations in our area show that the cost 
of producing a pound of lamb is $21.80 per hundred pounds, and 
wool 60 cents per grease pound. The average selling price for feeder 
lambs was 1614 cents in 1954, and 17 cents per pound. in 1955. 
While wool sold for 50 cents in 1954 and 35 cents this year, the debts 
of the sheep men in our area have steadily increased from year to year. 
Many have reached the point where the bankers will have to foreclose 
unless something is done soon. 

I feel that there are many contributing factors to this present 
condition, and I will state a few: 

1. Steadily rising prices of the things a rancher buys and the cost 
of hired labor are up at least 30 percent since 1948. When a raise 
is given in our main industries it always causes an increase in the cost 
of the product they make. As the increase of these industrial labor 
families rises a larger share is used to buy nonfood items. A man’s 
stomach has a narrow capacity and is generally full, regardless of 
his income. 

2. Studies show that farmers producing crops have been able to 
reduce labor requirements about 30 percent in the last 10 years, 
while the livestock farmer has been able to reduce his labor re- 
ores only 6 percent. 

. Rigid price supports for the so-called basic crops—some of them 
a not seem so basic to me—have held an artificial floor under the 
feed needed by the livestock producer. Another contributing factor 
is that the acres which are taken out of crop production and used for 
pasture and animal feed has only aded to our oversupply of meat. 

I strongly feel that with all the things a livestock farmer buys being 
controlled and with part of his own industry’s products under con- 
trol, it is becoming impossible for him to compete without some help. 
All segments of agriculture and industry should be on a supply and 
demand basis, or all should be treated equally under any aid program. 

The soil-bank plan is doomed to failure unless ways are found to 
prevent livestock from being increased as a result. Also ways must 
be found to reduce the present overproduction. 

In closing, I would like to say that I feel this country cannot con- 
tinue to prosper with one segment in a depressed condition, And 
unless we are able to correct this inequity, the whole country will 
suffer. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Quinlan, as you stated awhile ago, we do have 
a law on the statute books now with respect. to sheep-raising. 

Mr. QuIntan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is my sincere belief—I did not vote for this 
law, I want to be perfectly candid with you—that that law may be 
made to work provided the sheepherders get together and do some- 
thing to increase the product, improve the quality of the product. 

I find that on many of these programs, and that will hold true 
unless you watch it with sheep, the farmers are prone to grow for 
Uncle Sam rather than for the markets, 

Australia has a big wool market. They have a way of separating 
the good wool from the bad; they get a good market for it. 
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It strikes me that the sheep people ought to try to strive to help 
themselves by trying to get good quality products so that they can 
get a good price for whatever they produce, so as to, in a measure, 
decrease the cost to the Government. 

As you know, as I understand the law, the wool would be sold at 
whatever the market will bring, and the difference between what the 
market brings and what is fixed up here, through the Department of 
Agriculture, will be paid by the Government. 

Tf those payments grow bigger and bigger, you may have a kick- 
back from Congress bec ‘ause we would have t to appropr late that almost 
every year, don’t you see, and while you are starting with a new 
program, as a member the Senate Agr iculture Committee, who has 
been serving on that committee for 19 years, my advice would be that 
the farmers get together and try to make that program work so that 
it will not cost the Government too much money. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roberts. 


STATEMENT OF DELMAR ROBERTS, PRESIDENT, NEW MEXICO 
FARM AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU, ANTHONY, N. MEX. 


Mr. Ropnerts. Mr. Chairman and Senator Anderson and Congress- 
man Dempsey, in the light of the testimony that has gone before, a lot 
of repetition might appear in my statement, and with your permission 
I will merely file my statement and comment on it just on the parts 
in it, just comment on it. 

The Cuamman. I will appreciate that, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Rorerrs. We might save a little time. 

The CHatrman. I notice you are a farmer operating a 300-acre farm 
in Mesilla Valley in southern New Mexico. 

Mr. Roserts. My impression—I am speaking primarily as a farm 
operator—I appreciate the opportunity of making this statement. 

The Cuarman. Your statement will be printed in the record 
this point, in the permanent record, when we have it printed. 

Mr. Rosertrs. I think as we go into this program, one of the prime 
things facing the farmers today is this cost of production item, and 
we are faced with these high fixed costs, taxes, water charges, and a 

great many others that do not vary regardless of the size of income. 

We are taking an awful lot of time in this countr y, it seems to me, 
discussing price supports. I do not believe any level of price supports, 
whether it We flexible or whether it be 90 percent, is going to work in 
this country unless we have implementing programs going along 
with that to support such a program. 

Now, we have our State Department which apparently is not co- 
operating in the sale of our surpluses at any price. 

We have our foreign-aid programs where we are spending quite 
a bit of money, we are sending technicians and all kinds of support to 
foreign countries, helping them produce the very commodities that 
we have in surplus here today. That is not going to help agriculture 
and solve our surplus problem in this country. 

Now, it has been mentioned here, and I think you are familiar with 
this extra long staple-cotton program. We tried something there, 
and it did not work. 
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We asked Congress for 75 percent support on that cotton. You gave 
it tous. We thought we were going to compete with Egypt, so we got 
the 75 percent support, which put our level at that time in competition 
with Egypt. 

We also started a self-help program whereby we assessed the pro- 
ducers of extra long cotton $3 a bale on a promotion program. 

What happened? Did we solve anything? We did not solve a 
thing. Egypt dropped the price down below us and keeps it there 
below us, so I do not know what level will work. 

Seventy-five percent in that case did not work. Maybe it will take 
10, 60, but I do know there is a level beyond which we cannot go as 
producers. 

I merely use that as an illustration as to how a price-support pro 

gram might react in the cotton business, and I am a cotton producer. 

Senator Anperson. I think you ought to make plain, Mr. Roberts, 
that the level was 90 percent, and you voluntarily asked that it be 
dropped to 75 percent im order that you would get competitive with 
Egypt. As soon as you did that, Egypt dropped its price more to get 
down below you. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right. 

We are under very rigid acreage controls on this, very rigid. 

The CiamrMan,. Have you any solution to the problem / 

Mr. Roperrs. I think it would help a great deal if we could share 
our problem with Egypt. We do not ask for Egypt to eliminate a 
90,000-bale import. We only use in this country about 120,000 bales 
of that particular variety cotton. 

Is it fair to tell the producers, “Now, you cannot produce but 
30,000 bales in this country? We are going to import 90,000 bales,” 
and expect us to compete under any kind of program that we can con- 
ceive of? I do not think we can do it. 

I think it is only fair to say to Egypt, “We are going to share this. 
The producers are going to cut their acreage and we are going to cut 
imports.” 

The CuatrMan. Do you know our consumption requirements, 
what they are, for the record ? 

Roserts. About 120,000 bales annually in this country. 

The CHairman. How much are we now producing? 

Mr. Rosertrs. We are producing now between thirty-five, forty 
thousand bales. 

The CuatrMan. What would be the limitation you would put on 
production; how many bales? 

Senator Anverson. He was suggesting a limitation on Egypt. 

The CHarrRMAN. I know; you say our consumption requirements are 
120,000 bales? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sit 

The Cuarrman. And we produce from thirty to forty thousand ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, 

The enn Your idea would be to let Egypt come in with just 
a sufficient sum, or whoever else produces, so as to fill our consumption 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. Roverrs. We would like to see Egypt, Senator, reduced about 
20,000 bales. 
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The Crarrman. I understand. Twenty thousand bales? All 
right. How much production would you expect us to make available 
for the home market ? 

Mr. Roserts. Well, on that ratio we still produce 40,000 and import 
70,000 ; is th: at what you are getting at, Senator ? 

The Cuairman. Yes. Would you want to increase the amount to 

produced by your own people? 

Mr. Roserts. We hope we can get in that position. 

The Cuarrman. I see. But how much, that is the point, because 
you know there is such a thing, we hear about a two-way street in 
trade. If you do not trade with foreigners they will not buy things 
we have. 

Mr. Rosertrs. That will mean an increase to us to that extent; we 
need 120,000 bales. If we bring in 70,000 from Egypt, why can’t 
we be increased up to 50,000, and there is your 120,000. 

The CHarrmMan. So you would want about 50,000 bales out of 
120.000 ¢ 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Let me ask you another thing: Would you expect a price—— 
how much would you expect as a price on that ? 

Mr. Rorerrs. Seventy-five percent of parity. 

The Cuatrman, Seventy-five percent of parity ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. All right. 

As a maximum ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

We have asked for that. We make no request to change that. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Roserts. Now, we come to the problem of what we are going 
to do with the surpluses, and that, to me, seems to be the crux of the 
whole situation. I think everybody here this morning, and you, 
agree to that. 

The question of -how are we going to get rid of these surpluses, 
are we going to subsidize the producers by various subsidy payments 
for one thing or another or subsidize them for not doing this and 
doing that, are we going to try to subsidize the (¢ ‘ommodity Credit 
Corporation in such a way that they can move the stuff? 

Now, the Secretary has considerable latitude, as I understand, in 
moving some of these surpluses on foreign markets, and he has not 
been too successful at it; and I question very highly whether sub- 
sidizing the producer to any great extent is going to solve this surplus 
problem. 

Unless we find the markets—and I think one of the most essential 
things in support of any farm program is that we must have an 
aggressive program, fully participated in by all the oer of 
Government, in moving commodities into foreign trade. I do not 
mean dumping. We certainly are not in favor of dumping; but we 
have got to be more competitive on the foreign market. 

I think that is one thing that is a part of any agricultural pro- 
gram that we work out in the years ahead. 

We have been considering the soil-bank program considerably here 
in New Mexico, and I think probably we will have a position on it 
by the end of the month when we have our State annual meeting. 
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The Cuatrman. What do you think about it! 

Mr. Roperrs. I think it has a great deal of merit, Senator, and it 
has some possibilities. 

The only thing in the back of my mind is what is it going to cost, 
and what rates are you going to make the payments on these acres 
that we take out of produc tion. 

If we are going to include water charges and taxes and, possibly, 
an income of some kind, where can that be when you consider how 
many acres we want to take out. 

It is a tremendous sum, and I do not think if you go to a farmer 
and say—if you come to me and say—Take out 10 percent of your 
land”—that is 30 acres, and “now we are going to pay you those 
charges,” that is not going to affect my operation one whit because 
the amount of money involved there might be $714 or $8 an acre, and 
in the operation of a farm that is not the answer, Senator. I mean, 
that is not enough, any more than a conservation payment. 

The CHairmMan. Even at a minimum rate our estimates on what 
it would cost have run from a half billion to a billion and a half 
dollars. 

Mr. Roserrs. If we could spend that money, sir, in moving our 
commodities in one way or another into the markets, I think we would 
accomplish our purpose better, not that I am not in favor of the 
soil bank; I think it has some very good advantages 

The Cuairman. Well, we have spent almost that in ‘try ing to move 
what we have. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. We have marked off a lot of milk losses, losses on 
milk, losses on butter and cheese, and I think some eggs, too, and so 
far we have not moved as much as I thought we should. 

We could move today $1,700 million, but it has been slow for the 
reason that the folks abroad expect us to give it tothem. We have got 
to bargain with them. 

Then, as you pointed out a while ago, we have the State Department 
to deal with. They are more interested in foreign production than in 
our own domestic farmers here. 

So we will have to find some way to whip the State Department into 
line or get them to our V iewpoint, if we can. 

Now, that is going to be something to be worked on and deter- 
mining how it is to be done will be difficult. 

Mr. Ros sERTS. If we want to consider some help, if we consider the 
proposal given some time ago about income taxes of farmers, we have 
high years and low years, and when we have those high years our taxes 
are exceedingly high; when we have off years, we are subject to the 
elements and the weather, and we have good and we have bad crop 
years, and our taxes hit us hard in a good year; and if something could 
be worked out so that we could more or less stabilize our income taxes. 
over the good and the bad, average them out, I think it would be a big 
help to agriculture. 

The Cuatrman. If you could do that to agriculture, wouldn’t you 
have to do it with industry and everybody else because it would be 
pretty difficult to write up—in fact, I do not know that it would be 


legal to write up a program on income taxes that would not apply to 
all the same. 


Mr. Roserts. Well, that is true. 
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The CuatrmMan. That is a problem. 

Another thing, of course, such a problem would not come before 
our committee. You have to consult with the Finance Committee. 

Senator Anprerson. But, Mr. Roberts, industry does have provisions 
for carrying forward and carrying back losses. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. I think I read where a eee industrialist 
had bought a motion picture group so he could get a $45 million tax 
loss in some other venture. That is not available to agriculture. 

Mr. Roserts. No, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. It might be possible to work out a program of 
carrying forward and carrying back losses. 

I would just like to throw in : here a word and say that when you said 
it was difficult to get things from the State Department, that Senator 
[lender knows that I have been working in a group with Senator 
Eastland in an attempt to see if we cannot break down some of this 
resistance to the moving of our products into other countries. 

We have had meetings with the State Department people and meet- 
ings at the White House and it is a very, very hard thing to get any- 
thing actually done. 

The State Department smiles at you most cordially, and never does 
a thing toward moving these surplus commodities. 

They do havea problem, a hard and difficult problem. We are going 
to have to have a situation, I think, some day wherein the Secretary of 
Agriculture has the right to sell our surpluses where and when he 
pleases and at whatever price he deems necessary. 

Mr. Roserts. We have arrived at this surplus situation over quite 
a number of years and I think we would be extremely optimistic if 
we thought we were going to move them out quickly. 

I think the program we have has got to be long term in that respect, 
and as fast as we can do it. 

Then I think, too, in this agricultural picture, there is a two-part 
program in this. 4iovernment has a responsibility to the farmers 
and ranchers of the Nation and we have the responsibility, too. 

We can improve standards and qualities. You just mentioned 
them a minute ago. Iam for that and I think we have a long way to 
go in improving our marketing facilities and improving our grades 
and our standards. 

Mr. Cole brought it out in cotton on various qualities. 

You have it in wheat. You do not have surpluses in some of the 
high grades of wheat. This durum wheat, and that type of com- 
modity, you do not have surpluses; so we should try to balance these 
out and eliminate the production or cut the production, I should say, 
of those items that are not readily salable, and I am for that. 

The Cuarman. Well, I do not know whether I have stated this or 
not at this hearing—if I have, I will repeat it—but I find in these 
hearings, in several States of the Northwest, as well as the North, 
that in the production of wheat, where people who had made large 
sums, large profits, in contracts, contracting work, and in the pro- 
fessions, went out and bought farms. They “did not ask how much it 
cost. They bought it. Instead of moving on it, they hired somebody 
to plow it, to dise it, to plant the farm, “let it grow and then when 


harvesting time came, he simply hired a harvesting combine to harvest 
it. 
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Whether he got 10 cents a bushel or 50 cents, he did not seem to mind 
but he wanted to be occ upied, maybe it was so he could charge off some- 
thing against his large income from his usual business. 

W Thether that is true or not, I do not know, but something -has to 
be done, whether the program remains flexible or rigid, to stop that 
kind of stuff, that kind of manipulation, if you may c all it that, and 
let us take are of the farmers who really make a livelihood out of 
farming. 

I think if we can attack that problem, we might be able to get some- 
where in curtailing some of these surpluses. 

Mr. es ey think you are right, sir. I think this is a two- 
way street. I do not think we can ask the Government to solve all of 
these problems. We have got to, let us say, help ourselves on this, and 
I believe in these self-help programs. 

The CHarrman. That is what I reminded the sheep growers. 

Mr. Roserts. I think we can get them in gear but we do need the 
protection. 

The Cuairman. If you protect the other interests, you have got to 
protect the farmer, let us not get around that. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. You know that. 

Mr. Roperts. We have got a 10-percent wage increase facing us now 
with farm machinery going up 10 percent in the last 60 days. 

Well, those things are not going to make a flexible or 90- percent 
program work. 

We believe in the flexible support principle and in the present farm 
program, but I think the biggest thing we have got to do is to im- 
plement this program and get it to function. 

I believe that summarizes pretty much, Senator, what my written 
statement is comprised of. 

The Carman. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Roberts follows:) 

My name is Delmar Roberts, and I am a farmer owning and operating a 300- 
acre farm in the Mesilla Valley in southern New Mexico. While I am president 
of the New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau, I am speaking today primarily 
as a farm operator. I appreciate the opportunity of making a statement before 
this committee. 

I am sure there is considerable agreement on the fact that farmers and ranch- 
ers are being subjected to a cost-price squeeze and that this is resulting in a 
lowering net agricultural income. My own net income is steadily declining. I 
see no need here to enumerate all the statistics and percentages pointing up 
to this situation. Farmers and ranchers are not interested in statistics but 
in net income per farm or ranch. Suffice to say that agriculture finds itself in 
this depressed net income situation at a time when other major segments of our 
economy are enjoying a high degree of prosperity. This contrast cannot long 
endure without endangering our whole national economy. Agriculture is too 
large and too important a part of the whole Nation. 

Cost of production is a major factor in the present agricultural situation. With 
acreage controls on production and increasing fixed costs of operation there are 
just not enough acres of a cash crop to meet these high fixed costs. Farming 
has become a complicated business operation, and any overall farm program 
must give consideration to such items as taxes, social-security payments, recla- 
mation charges, interest rates, and many other fixed costs. Present income tax 
ana and rates make it exceedingly difficult for young farmers to acquire and 

yay for their farms. Farming is subject to all the elements and insects of nature, 
and crops reflect this situation in respect to volume of production. Considera- 
tion should be given to a formula of taxes that will enable the farmers to 
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average the exceedingly good years of production with those of bad years. All 
of these conditions seem to me to be a very integral part of any program to 
benefit farmers and ranchers. 

It seems to me that entirely too much discussion centers around only one 
phase of the farm program—the level of price supports. As a farmer, I am of 
course desirous of enjoying a parity price for my production comparable to other 
segments of our economy. I believe firmly in the flexible price-support prin- 
ciple. I also know that for either 90 percent supports or flexible supports to work 
successfully there must be implementing actions by all departments and agencies 
of our Government. 

As a farmer, I feel sure that if the flexible price system is properly implemented 
it would only be a matter of a short time until I would be receiving 90 percent 
or 100 percent of parity for my farm production. 

The crux of the situation is the surplus stockpile of various basic agricultural 
commodities. As a cotton farmer, I am intensely interested in any program 
that will reduce the stockpile of cotton. Without such action, I cannot hope 
for a fair market price. 

Yet flexible price supports (or 90 percent for that matter) cannot be effective 
when at the same time the minimum wage is increased to $1 per hour, This 
has already resulted in a 7 percent rise in tractor and farm machinery prices 
and will be followed by like increases in trucks, fertilizers, insecticides, and other 
manufactured items that comprise farm production costs. 

We have within the past few weeks had our agricultural Mexican national 
labor wages raised 10 percent, for which there is no justified reason. This is the 
result of an arbitrary directive of the Department of Labor to satisfy certain 
union labor leaders. 

The policy of our State Department on agricultural exports and imports is 
nothing more than a blockade on our efforts to move surpluses into foreign 
markets. The United States has supplied most of the cash, technicians, and 
equipment that have enabled foreign countries to vastly increase their agricul- 
tural production. Farmers in this country can reasonably ask if we are to be 
sacrificed that other nations can gobble up the world markets. 

I produce extra long staple cotton. During the war years, we were asked to 
increase production—we did. Egypt exports to the United States 90,000 bales 
of similar cotton per year. Following the war years, a surplus of this cotton 
developed. Rigid acreage controls were invoked. Were imports from Egypt 
cut in proportion? They were not—and have not been to this date. Not having to 
meet our high wage and other high production costs, Egypt can undersell United 
States producers. We asked for and got a reduction in the price support level 
to 75 percent of parity in the belief that we would be competitive with Egypt. In 
a further effort toward self-help, we voluntarily assessed ourselves $3 per bale 
for a promotion program to increase domestic consumption. Has all of this 
action on our part been to any avail? It has not. Egypt merely keeps the price 
substantially under ours consistently. 

I repeat, what difference does the level of price support—90 percent or flexible— 
mean without implementing programs? The higher the level of supports the 
better for foreign producers. Any lower support than we now have and our do- 
mestic producers are out of business. 

Finally, in closing, I want to return to the all-important matter of these 
farm surpluses. I believe we all realize that the disposition of these com- 
modities is going to cost money. Certainly they cannot be disposed of at the 
price they represent to the Commodity Credit Corporation at this time. We 
are by no means in favor of dumping. Yet at the same time, they must move 
on a competitive world market gradually and consistently. We must have an 
aggressive trade policy participated in by all departments of Government. One 
reason industry made a rapid recovery following all-out war production was that 
many industrial war plants and surplus war material were sold off for a few 
cents on the dollar, 

It would seem to me that one question that arises is whether we are going 
to subsidize the Commodity Credit Corporation or further subsidize the farmer. 
Payments to the farmers for following the practice or for not doing something 
else is not in the long-time interest of American agriculture—certainly it is 
not the American way. Such types of legislation for temporary expediency have 
a way of becoming permanent. 

The soil-fertility bank proposal is being given considerable thought in New 
Mexico at this time. Undoubtedly the program has some merit as well as many 
objections, but it might form the basis for a long-range effective farm program. 
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Our position on such a soil-fertility bank program should be clear following 
our annual State convention at the end of this month. 

As we examine past farm legislation in this country, as well as agricultural 
programs of other countries of the world, in the light of conditions as they 
exist today, we are anxious to copy a program of success—not one of proven 
failure. We firmly believe that we have the leadership in agriculture and in 
Congress to plan a farm program that will be in the long-time interest of the 
farmer and rancher. Such a program will receive our wholehearted support. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE E. SMITH, BLANCA, COLO. 


Mr. Smrru. Senator, may I file my statement and relinquish my 
time to Ted Still? He is just a little further down. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes; your statement will be filed in the record as 
though you had read it. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows :) 

I am a farmer from Blanca, Colo., operating 300 acres of irrigated land. I 
would like to testify on potatoes, as they are my Major crop. 

In 1951 I had all my real estate, water stock, and farm equipment paid for 
plus a sizable cash saving. Since that date I have purchased very little machin- 
ery, no more real estate, in other words have followed a normal farming practice 
and each year finding the increased cost of operation and lower prices for 
potatoes have had to draw on my savings. At the present time my savings have 
been used and I have had to operate a large part of 1955 on credit. I haven’t 
had to resort to mortgages yet, but unless something can be done in the very 
near future on potatoes there will be just one more farmer going to town. 

The solution may be marketing allotments or quotas, with national market- 
ing agreements as an instrument to control the years that there still may be an 
overproduction of potatoes. Due to weather conditions and the available water 
in potato-producing areas the yield of potatoes may vary from year to year to 
as much as 166 bushels per acre. 

Another hazard in the potato industry today is the fact that there are too 
many diverted acres in already supported areas of basic crops that are turning 
to potatoes. 

I think they should definitely put rigid controls on diverted acres nationwide 
so as to keep the right crops where right crops should be grown. 

We, in the San Luis Valley haven’t many choices of crops to be grown. The 
season is too short for most crops today that are under Government supports, 
so wé have to depend nearly 100 percent on potatoes and their prices. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Still? 

Is Mr. Don Collins in the room? 

Mr. Robert C. Taylor, is he here ? 

I am informed that Mr. Taylor is not here. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me make this statement to all of the witnesses 
present: If any of you desire to file a statement because you have heard 
witnesses testify to what you are about to say, simply hand those 
statements over to the clerk sitting at the table to the left, just after 
the recess, and I want to give assurance that those statements will be 
filed in the permanent record and printed when the record is made up. 

All right, sir. 


Mr. Still, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF TED STILL, PRESIDENT, SAN LUIS VALLEY POTATO 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, MONTE VISTA, COLO. 


Mr. Strut. Iam Ted Still, a farmer in San Luis County. 

I own a half section of land. I bought it in 1934. 

I am president of the Co-Op Improv ement Association relating to 
potatoes. 
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I am a member of the working study committee of the National 
Potato Council, charged with formulating a national potato program 
to be submitted at their annual meeting the 28th and 29th of this 
month. 

I attended a Western States meeting at Pendleton Sunday, an area 
meeting of the market agreement committees and it was my pleasure 
to sit in at your committee hearing at Pendleton on Monday. 

I am coauthor of a statement “presented by Mr. McGee, and with 
your permission, I would prefer to make a few oral comments on 
points that I feel need enlargement. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I would like that very much if you would 
do that. 

Mr. Sritz. In relation to corporate farmers and the corporate farm- 
ing, I would like to call your attention to what is happening in our 
area. 

A few years ago, Bankers Life & Casualty Insurance Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, came there, bought raw land, potting down deep wells, 
and are going into production of potatoes and vegetables. 

Due to climatic conditions, potatoes and vegetables are our only 
cash raw crops. We have killing frosts the 10th of June and sometimes 
later, and again around the 10th of September. 

Our elevation is 7,600 feet, and our farms are largely owner operated, 
and will average in the potato district about half a section. 

Since the company that I have mentioned has entered the farming 
business in our area, there are now, I think it is, four more outside 
companies who have come in with diversified income from sources 
other than agriculture that are entering our farming picture. 

Our farmers are bitter because they are in the high-income tax 
bracket and they can farm for a number of years at a loss, if necessary. 

Our thought has been in regard to taking care of that, a program 
that would be a revision of the laws that would prohibit that type of 
operation. 

It is my understanding that Nebraska has a State law on their State 
statute books that an insurance company cannot own land more than 
5 years in that State, even taken under foreclosure. 

The corporate farming, if continued and allowed to proceed unregu- 
lated, is going to force farmers in my class down to the FHA borrow- 
ing loan. 

The Carman. When you say unregulated, that seems to me 
that you are going to regulate him in some way now. If that would 
be your method of approach, how would you do it? 

Mr. Sri. By taxes. 

The Cratrman. How is that? 

Mr. Sritu. Tax law revisions, so you cannot enter that simply for 
the matter of writeoffs. I do not know whether that is feasible or not, 
but there is some 

The Cuarrman. The corporate tax today is about 52 percent ; that 
is quite a high tax, is it not? 

Mr. Strix. Well, it is a high tax but evidently they are- 








The Cratmrman. Let me ask you this: Suppose the Congress should 
have incentive payments as has been suggested by some of the wit- 
nesses, not only here but in other places; don’t you think we might 
approach the problem by giving them less of a support price and 
lower incentive payments than the man who makes his living on that ? 
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Mr. Stitt. Ido. I think you have an out there. 

The CuairmMan. So a graduated scale of payment might be one 
of the approaches. 

Can you think of any other way under which we could still 
maintain our way of life, you understand? We do not want to 
regiment anybody. We certainly do not want to deprive people of 
doing what they can ordinarily do under existing laws. I am sure you 
would not want to do that. 

Mr. Stritu. No; I am sure that this committee and Congress as a 
whole does not want to drive off your family- -type farming. 

The CHatrMan. Oh, no; I agree with you. That is what we are 
here to get from you; some ways in which we can maintain that. 

Mr. Sti. Not only incentive to a limited payment but you might 
chop it off at a given level entirely. 

The Cuatraan. A what? 

Mr. Stitt. You might stop the payment after reaching a certain 
ceiling. 

The CrarrMman. I understand. 

Mr. Sriti. I mentioned FHA and I would like to put this in the 
record at this point. We have 1 man and a girl in the office servicing 
2 counties and their loans are approximately $800,000 now. I think 
any bank or PCA would have a fieldman with that amount of loans 
to service. 

Also we have some men in FHA now that have reached their 7-year 
limitation who whether they have made any progress or not are not 
given consideration, but after 7 years, still owe them, then they can- 
not borrow any more under the present law. 

I would like to call that to your attention, Senator. 

The CratrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sriti. Reference earlier in the testimony today has been made 
to the old potato program, and we are still trying to live down that 
bad publicity that we got during that time. But I think we can learn 
something from that program. 

The acreage allotment and the quota system that we are asking for 
now was on a voluntary basis under that program. 

Furthermore, the payments were on a purchase and loan basis, which 
are comparable to your perishable commodities, and we do not feel 
they apply to perishable commodities and the publicity given to the 
huge pile that you mentioned with the Maine farmer who had a Cad- 
illac reflects back to the great problem that all agriculture faces in 
public relations. 

Simply because a farmer has a Cadillac, I do not think he needs to 
feel like he is getting—he is eating higher on the hog for the national 
picture. 

The CuatrMan. You cannot make other people believe that though. 

Mr. Sritt. That is why we have a publie relations problem facing 
agriculture that must be done to put this in its true scope. 

I would like to mention—you asked Mr. McGee the question in 
regard to how is the program proposed to give the potato grower 
incentive, and he mentioned shipping holidays. 

It is our thought that if you stopped that at 90 percent, in other 
words, a minimum of a parity, then the holiday would be effective. 

We feel that that would protect the farmer from losses. 
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It would stabilize your markup; it would stabilize your market, 
because the produce trade takes such a large markup because of the 
risk involved of market fluctuations. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, suppose you limit it to 90 percent as you 
say 

Mr. Stitt. As a floor. 

The CHamMan (continuing). And there would be no takers, would 
you expect the Government to take it over / 

Mr. Sri. Sir? 

fhe Cuarrman. I say, suppose you limit, as you say, limit it to 
90 percent of parity and there would be no takers, that is, the farmer 
could not sell it in the trade, would you expect the Government to 
take over the potatoes? 

Mr. Sriti. No. 

The Cuamman. How would you handle it? What good would 
it be to say to a farmer, “You can have 90 percent,” if he cannot get 
it, if there is no method to enforce it? 

Mr. Srizu. In my statement, Senator, in the cost study made by 
our committee, it shows that we can do to—under OPS, we were 
getting $3 for potatoes. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Srmu. And it still did not affect the price to the consumer. 

The Cratrman. I understand that we have been trying to show 
this. It was only a few years ago when the farmers were getting 53 
cents out of the dollar. Today he is getting about what, 44 cents? 

Mr. Sritu. Forty-three. 

The CuarrmMan. Forty-three. We have been trying to stop that. 
So far we have not been able to find any gadgets to do that. We are 
now in search of suggested procedures. 

Mr. Sriz. That is why we want this stopped at a given point, 
because the farmers of America are helpless to resist that passing 
back, and those markups were developed under OPS which were 
largely more than the trade normally got, and, naturally, they are 

resisting any cutback, and they have had increases; I realize that. 

The Cratrman. I understand exactly what you have in mind, too, 
but the point is if the farmers cannot sell their crop, so as to obtain 
90 percent of parity, the trade will not take it, then who will you seil 
ittof You say you would not want the Government to do it. 

Mr. Sritz. I feel confident—— 

The CuatrmMan. How would it help the farmer just to tell him, 
“We want you to have 90 percent,” but there is no way to enforce it ? 
Do you get the point I am driving at ? 

Mr. Sti, Yes; but we know the production of — itoes is within 
the normal consumption of the country, and we will get a normal price. 

The CHatrman. Of course, that is the whole problem. In other 
words, if we could get the farmers of this Nation to produce each year 
300 million bushels, we would have no problem. But how would you 
do that ? ; 

Mr. Stitt. Marketing quotas with a flexible quota transferred into 
acreage. 

The Carman. That is easier said than done. I wish you would 
put it more in language that we could 





Mr. Stiri. We are working on it in the national council committee, 
sir. 
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The CHarrman. Will you let the committee have it when you work 
it out for us? 

Mr. Sritu. Well, as we have pointed out, potatoes are extremely 
sensitive to oversupply and favorable weather conditions. 

The CuatrmMan. And they are very sensitive to many Congressmen 
and Senators when it comes to price supports, I will tell you that. 

Mr. Stiti. We are not asking for price supports. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. But I have found this: To get 
farmers to do it on a voluntary basis is very difficult; there has got t 
he some measure of incentive and if you folks can work out quent 
whereby it can be accomplished, in other words, to make it inviting 
for them to do something, to produce at this level, our troubles would 
probably be solved. It is that little spark we are looking for to do that 
exact thing, to produce the cotton we need for export and domestic 
consumption, just the amount of potatoes, and pigs and chickens, and 
so forth; that is what we are looking for. 

If we can ever solve that we will not have any trouble whatever, 
and it is to attain that goal that we are looking for advice. I mean, 
we are looking for a method to attain that goal. That is what we are 
looking for. 

Mr. Sritzt. Senator, don’t you feel that consumption would be 
higher in agriculture if agriculture was 100 percent of parity ¢ 

The CHArrMAN. I cannot quite agree with that. 

Mr. Sriuz. I base that on this fact 

The Cuatrman. We have had before this committee and we may 
have some come here today, for all I know, who complain that the 90 
percent rigid price supports have been responsible for our being un- 
able to sell our commodities on foreign markets. If we cannot sell it 
on a 90-percent basis, how will you sell it at 100 percent? Do you get 
the idea ? 

Mr. Sri. Yes, 

The Cuatrman. All of us want 100 percent. 

Mr. Stitt. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. But when you tell this committee as I have heard 
many of them parade before us and say, “Well, 90 percent has meant 
a lot of production, it has cut off our markets abroad,” and all of that, 
and others say, “Give us 100 percent.” If you cannot dispose of cotton 
or wheat when the payments are 90 percent, how in the name of com- 
monsense will you do it if you give them 100 percent ? 

It just goes without saying that you are aggravating the situation. 
Don’t you agree / 

Mr. Stitt. No, I will not agree with part of it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Tell me why? 

Mr. Sritz. Last spring, in Bakersfield, Calif., I heard the head 
produce buyer at a growers’ meeting make this statement, that if you 
had quality and eye appeal, and quality to back it up, price would 
make no difference to the housewife, and all you need to do is to walk 
within a block there and see that potatoes were selling in bulk at 9 
cents a pound when the Idaho growers were having a struggle to get 
the cost of production. 

The CHarmman. Well, you know, California stands out—those boys 


can grow potatoes. 
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All they have to do is to pull a string and it rains, Other parts of 
the country it is the same way. But out in Ohio, Louisiana, Florida, 
in many other parts, we have got to depend on the Almighty. If he 
says it will rain only 4 inches, it will rain only 4 inches. We cannot 
pull the string. These folks can and we cannot control the quality 
production as they do. That goes for peaches. 

I guess the finest peaches in the world are Louisiana peaches. But 
we cannot sell too much because they will not ship because of the 
growing, the climatic conditions, can’t you see? But out in California 
they can grow them and preserve them and send them anywhere, and 
I would be dubious of any solution offered by anybody from Cali- 
fornia in that regard. 

Mr. Sri. Well, this is a nationwide store. 

The Cuarrman. What was that? 

Mr. Sritn. It is a nationwide food chain. 

The Crarrman. They can control markets. This production is so 
hig they can cut the spigot off. We had the Fig Institute before us 
the dav before yesterday, and T was very much impressed with the 
man. He made a fine statement. But when you analyze it, they can 
easily control figs, because California happens to be the only one that 
had dried figs. 

Mr. Srizz. That is true. 

The orange situation operating under marketing agreements, we 
realize that you have got to have a tight area to operate. 

The Cuairman. I am sure that all of the witnesses see the problems 
that face us. If we had only New Mexico to deal with, why, before 
I leave here, I might be able to write you out a little formula to settle 
your problems, but when you have to apply it to every State in the 
Union, my good friend, Congressman Dempsey, here, can tell you 
where the shoe pinches. 

Mr. Strut. There was one other point I would like to bring out, sir, 
and that is in regard to a national farm program in regard to pota- 
toes, that there should be a markoff for grower organizational work so 
that you will have a grassroots voice in the national circles and 
programs. 

I attended the Chicago emergency meeting, and they tried to deter- 
mine some way to get rid of the surplus. The industry as a whole is 
completely helpless to do that under present conditions. We need a 
national program fitting the whole industry. 

The Cuarrman. You want industry to do that? 

Mr. Stiri. That is right. 

The CHamrmaNn. Good. Good luck to you. I would like to see 
them do it. 

Mr. Stim. I would want to do it with a provision in the law that 
can do that. 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing stopping them from doing it them- 
selves if they will. 

Mr. Stitu. Under a marketing agreement, we can do it. 

The Cuarrman, I do not know of any law under the land that would 
stop them. 

Mr. Sri. Well, the Federal Marketing Agreement law does not 
permit them to do it, and that is the only means of assessment we have. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 
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Mr. Stiiu. I would like to say that Mr. Ben Davidson of the Oregon 
Potato Commission filed a statement in Pendleton. He called me last 
night to ask permission to revise his statement and refile another. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean in Pendleton / 

Mr. Stitx. He filed it at Pendleton. 

The CHarrmMan,. Oregon? 

Mr. Stix. That is right. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, that will be done. 

Mr. Stanton, take note of that for the permanent record, to take 
the revised statement of Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Stitt. Ben Davidson. And put in the record the revised state- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. We will do that with pleasure. 

All right. 

Mr. Collins? 

Mr. Asa Willis, is he present ? 

Will yousit here, please. Tell us your name and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF DON COLLINS, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, AMARILLO, TEX. 


Mr. CoLuins. Senator, my name is Don Collins. I am first vice 
president of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. 

I am also in the ranching business, farming business, and I have an 
interest in a very small bank in Kit Carson, Colo. 

I want to thank you for giving me and us the opportunity to testify. 

I do want to say that the American National has gone on record 
many times opposing support prices on cattle. 

We feel that it is a commodity, I mean, it is perishable, and it would 
be very, very difficult to control. 

We know, and I am glad that you mentioned it, Senator, a while 
ago that there were a lot of doctors and lawyers and people i in the cattle 
business who probably maybe went into the business to show a loss on 
their income tax, I do not know. 

But nevertheless, we feel that it is a business if it is left alone, why 
in a matter of a year or two, it should work out of the difficulties. 

The CHairmMan. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

The CHatrman. The committee received a lot of evidence to that 
effect and it is a fact that many of those fellows did not have all the 
money necessary and when the banks called on them to turn loose, why 
they took what the market brought and these purchasers from Chicago 
and from Kansas City, who processed them, why, they were having a 
holiday with it. But the poor farmer out there was the one suffering, 
do you get the point? 

Mr. Cortixs. That is right. 

The CuHarrmMan. We will not try to stop it, but we will try to dis- 
courage it. 

Mr. Coturs. I will be brief. 

The American National did start what we called a beef-promotion 
program. We knew that we were in trouble in 1953 because so many 
people were discouraged with the price that cattle were bringing, so 
we started a National Beef Council and all the State associations and 
local associations thought that the only way that we could overcome 
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this would be to promote and advertise beef and we think we have 
done a splendid job. 

Our beef consumption has gone up considerably. I think this year 
that probably it will be close to 80 pounds on beef. Last year it was 
75, and at the end of the war it was around 68, 

So we felt like if we could advertise our product—we have the best 
product in the world, we think—of course everybody thinks theirs is 
the best—we think that we can probably work out of this all right. 

1 would like to mention that we also have a marketing committee, 
we have been studying the marketing of the cattle, and we have a re- 
search committee, and we think with all these committees that we can 
help the ranchers in the business. 

I do want to make a comment on Mr. Brock’s statement on this long- 
term loan and the cheap credit. 

The American National has gone on record as favoring that. We 
realize that due to the drought and certain conditions with good 
ranchers, that they were faced with serious drought, and they are 
entitled to some help. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you, Would you say that the program 
should apply only in case of emergencies, or would it be, should it be, 
put on a permanent basis with the understanding that if local bankers 
are unable, or will not assist the local cattle growers, then the Gov- 
ernment could come in? 

Mr. Couuins. Well, I understand now that every State has a 
drought committee. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cotnins. And if this committee recommends certain counties 
in the disaster area, the Secretary of Agriculture can declare them a 
disaster area and then, in that event, why they can use this Great 
Western Plains or—I don’t know as I would be in favor of extending 
it all over the Nation because I believe in certain localities where the 
ranchers are prospering that possibly the banks could take care of 
these people. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you want the law to remain as it 
is? 

Mr. Cotirns. That is my idea, Senator, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

We are glad to have your views. 

Mr. Coxiins. I think that is all I have to say. Thank you kindly. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Robert Taylor. 

His statement will be inserted in the record. 

(Statement filed by Robert C. Taylor, Alamosa, Colo. :) 


I wish to thank you for this opportunity to express my thoughts along with 
the thinking of many of my neighbors in the livestock business with regard to 
the present agricultural situation. 

First, we feel that men in both agriculture and industry should be encouraged 
to rely on their own resources and not look to our Government for aid. Price 
supports should be used only on a flexible and temporary basis to keep growers 
of various agricultural commodities in business until surpluses can be disposed 
of and the basic economic law of supply and demand can adequately regulate 
production. Continued strong agricultural credit to operators of adequate 
family-type units is desirable and should be continued. 

Soil conservation practices should be continued with special emphasis on water 
conservation and flood control. 
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Acres diverted from production of crops being produced in surplus quantities 
should be used in such a manner that they will not cause surplus production 
of some other commodity or livestock, thus throwing another industry out of 
balance. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Asa Willis, step forward. 

Is Mr. Clifford Kaser present ¢ 

Is Mr. Glantz in the room / 

Now, any of the names that I called, if any of you should notice 
them come in or if they are desirous of filing any written statement 
with the committee, I would appreciate knowing of it. 

Is Mr. Barte here?  I-a-r-t-e? 

All right, good, 

And Mr. H.S. Abbott? We will call you later; just remain where 
you are, sir. 

All right, will you give us your name in full for the record and 
your occupation, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ASA WILLIS, TEXLINE, TEX. 


Mr. Wituts. I am Asa Willis, of Texline, Tex. I live on a farm 
and make my living farming and ranching. 

Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, I think it is a great 
privilege for me to have the opportunity to tell you gentlemen our 
troubles. 

The Cuatrrman. We are glad to hear you. 

Mr. Wituts. I believe I will let you file the statement and I will 
hit the high spots. 

The Cuarrman. That is perfectly all right. 

You hand it to the reporter here and we will put your full statement 
in the record. 

Mr. Wits. It seems like I am in the minority group here today. 
T am in favor of 90 to 100 percent rigid supports. 

The CHarrman. On what, on basics? 

Mr. Wiis. On all farm commodities. 

The CwHarrman. All farm commodities. Would that include 
poultry, geese, chickens / 

Mr. Wiis. I don’t know how—I am not informed on that. 

The CHatrmMan. But you see, when you say on all commodities, I 
know farmers that do not produce anything but that. 

Mr. Wittts. I am interested principally in wheat, grain sorghum, 
and cattle. Thatisall [know about. That is my line. 

The CHarrMan. You would not want to limit this 90 to 100 percent 
on those products only ? 

Mr. Wits. No; I would not. 

The CuarrmMan. You would want to put them everywhere? 

Mr. Wits. I do not think that would be right. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar enough with a program, say, for 
other commodities that you do not produce, to tell us how you would 
handle them ? 

Mr. Witu1s. No; Iam not familiar with that. 

The CHatrman. Well, you see, that is the great difficulty. 

Mr. Wits. I am familiar with the grains. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Let us take what you are familiar with, and give us your prescrip- 
tion as to how you would handle it. 
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Mr. Wiiuts. I do not think there is any way to handle it on an 
acreage—any way to handle it except on an acreage control basis or 
quota. 

The Cuarrman. That goes for cattle too / 

Mr. Wiis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How would you limit the production of cattle / 

Mr. Wiis. You would have to limit that by limiting your calf 
crop. You would have to start on your calf crop. 

The CHatrman. How would you do that ? 

Mr. Wiis. I have a plan for that but I would rather let Judge 
McDade 

The CHAIRMAN. ayy is that / 

Mr. Wis. I say, I do have a plan written out for that but Judge 
McDade has that and if it is all right I would rather let him present 
that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We need all the information we can 
get. 

Mr. Witiis. Well, we have a plan, I think, that will definitely cure 
the cattle—— 

The CuatrrmMan. Have you any specific recommendations for any 
other crops that you produce ¢ 

Mr. Wiis. Just acreage control or quota basis would be all right 
for me; I do not care how. 

The CuatrMan. I see. What would you do with diverted acres? 
Would you want that to be under a payment program / 

Mr. Wis. I am in favor of a soil-conservation program. 

The Cuamman. Yes; I know that. We have that now. 

Mr. Wiis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would you suggest anything else in order to com- 
pensate you, let us say, for div erting your acres / 

Mr. Winuis. Well, I think you have got to satisfy the people. Some 
pe ople they just scream when you take out some acres. 

The Cuarman. I have heard a lot of them do that. 

Mr. Wituis. But I do not think that hurts us at all. I happened to 
be farming back in—— 

The CHarrMan. You mean what does not hurt, the screaming or the 
cutting of acreage / 

Mr. Wiius. No; the cutting of acreage. The screaming does not 
either. 

[ happened to be farming back in the early thirties, and I sold my 

“Hoover” wheat for 25 cents a bushel in 1931 and 1932. If you re- 
member, you will remember how we got along with that and then 
when the farm program was born, we hollered at that. We were on 
starvation. 

But then when that got into effect, we began to gradually come out 
ofit. Atthat time I was farming 11,500 acres of wheat 

The Cuatrman. How many? 

Mr. Wirxis. 11,500 acres of wheat and they cut me down to 6,000 
acres. 

The CHarrman. How many have you now / 

Mr. Wits. Pardon? 

The CuarrMan. How many have you now? 

Mr. Wixuis. I am in a different line of operation now. 

The Cuarrman. You do not produce wheat ? 
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Mr. Wixuts. I only farm one section of wheat now. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Wiis. But then they cut me down to 6,000. Well, I diversi- 
fied, and I drew a payment and—— 

The CuarrMANn. You mean on your protected acres 

Mr. Wiis. On my protected acres and I slated sudan, run some 
cattle, and Iam summer fallowing, which enabled me to grow a better 
crop next vear. 

The Cuarrman. You will be surprised next year how a lot of people 
ure objecting to a program of that kind. 

Mr. Wiis. I understand that. 

The Cratrrman. In that they want these diverted acres cut out of 
circulation if possible, and make them nonproductive, just simply 
soil-bank fertilization. 

Mr. Wirurs. All right, I will go along with that. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Wiruis. Anything. 

You asked me how much I operate now? I operate - 

The Cuarrman. The reason why I asked you is I was wondering 
whether you have the same sized farm, that was the only thing. 

Mr. Wituts. No. Ido own and operate 22,000 acres. 

The CHatrmMan. At the present ? 

Mr. Winuts. Yes; 5,000 acres of farmland. I do not operate. I 
rent it out, you see. I have about 11 tenants and there is about 2,000 
of that that is irrigated land and those fellows under the present 
squeeze, they just cannot make it. 

I would just like to read you a report here of one farmer. I have 
a statement—— 

The Cuatrman. We have got many of those. It would not be news 
to me because we have had many individual cases and, of course, it 
would be interesting to hear it. 

Mr. Wiis. Do you have one on a milo maize farm? I would just 
like to read you this one with your permission. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Wituis. This man told me I could use his name, so I will give 
you the whole thing. 

As an example, I give you an exact accounting of a 320-acre farm 
owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Locke near Texline, Tex. 

This is an irrigated farm with 3 irrigation wells with 3,000 feet 
of concrete pipe. 

Mr. Locke has operated this farm for 9 years, and we consider him 
one of the best operators in the community. 

He is a very conservative person, keeps a strict cost record of his 
operations, and is a hard worker. 

Every man has a desire to own his home, but in Mr. Locke’s case, 
he would have been better off to rent than to buy and improve a farm. 

Here is a statement of his—well, he has one for 1955 and one for 
1954. It will not take but a few minutes. 

In 1954, he had 443,000 pounds of grain sorghums. He got $2.30 
for that, stored on the farm. 

That brought him a gross of $10,914.41 and he sold $1.153.50 worth 
of bundles : $1,000 of baled feed; and $775 worth of pinto beans.: 

It paid him a gross income from the 320 acres of $13,842.91. 
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Here is his expense item over here. Ido not think any farmer would 

deny any of it. His labor was $8,218.53; seed, $425.39; supplies, 
$278.51; cost of repairs, $1,083.31; fertilizer, $653.20; fuel and oil, 
$1,436.08; electricity for irrigation, $1,875.24; machines hired, 
$1,116.87; then comes the depreci lation of $2,989.29 which every man 
deserves on his machinery, I think. 

‘That made him a cost there of $12,576.22. 

Then he is trying to pay for this farm, you see; and his land pay- 
ment was $956.80; his taxes, $107.45 ; his insurance $198.01; his interest, 
$3,766.35, which is a lot of interest but that is money that he had 
borrowed when he tried to improve his farm. 

I happened to sell him the farm for $50 an acre 10 years ago, and 
he went down there with $5,000 in his pocket and he has drilled 3 
wells and moved his house, leveled his land, and got into stages of 
cultivation. 

The CHarrman. I notice an interest payment of $3,766. On what 
size of farm, how much does he owe in round figures? 

Mr. Wituis. To be frank with you, his land payment—he has two 
different loans. He owes the loc ‘al bank $50,000. You know he is a 
pretty darned good risk, they thought, or he would not be able to go to 
the bank and get that amount of money. 

The CHarrMan. What is the rate of interest he was paying? 

Mr. Wittuis. Six. And the other is a Federal land-bank loan, J 
believe, about $20,000. 

You see, at this time he owes over $200 an acre on that farm. 

The Cuarrman. And all that is on 320 acres? 

Mr. Wiis. That is correct. I will give you this year’s operation. 

The CuHAtrmMAN. So his losses, I notice at the bottom of the page 
aure— 

Mr. Wrtus. $4,500. 

The CHAIRMAN, $4,533.06. 

Mr. Wits. His 1955 figures, on the whole 320 acres is milo. He 
made 3,000 pounds to the acre, approximately 700,000 pounds, and he 
started that on his farm. 

The farm loan is $1.61 there for which he got $11,270 this year out 
of his entire gross receipts, which he got “nearly as much out of 
400,000 pounds last year. 

His labor expenses were considerably reduced. I will not read 
that but anyway his total expenses were $9,797.48. His electric bill, 
og: see, his pumping costs were $1,589.96 this year and he still lost 

1,540.60; that is what he lost this year, actually. 

But I will add one thing there in that labor cost. He has 3 boys 
who work and he paid them $600 a year; that is added in the labor 
cost, and that was all taken out for living expenses. 

Now, gentlemen, that is an actual cost there. I do not know how 
we can get that. 

The Cuarrman. It is pretty difficult to take an individual like that 
who grows nothing but that one money crop to take care of him. I 
do not see how we can draft a law for grain sorgum alone. 

Mr. Wituis. What would it figure there if he was getting $2 or 
even $2.50? 

The Cuatrman. I do not know, but if he cannot sell it and there is 
no market for it 
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Mr. Wiis. Cut that acreage down and jack that price up to 
where—— 

The CHarrMAn. You mean cut his acreage down ? 

Mr. Wits. Yes, cut his acreage down and give him a fair price 
for it; that is my contention. 

The CHatrman. How much would you give him? A fair price 
would mean a good deal to service a $50,000 debt and cover his other 
expenses; you would admit that, would you not? 


Mr. Wits. Yes. 


The CuairmMan. You would not want to put him in the category of 
a man who does not owe anything / 
Mr. Wituis. No. He is trying to pay for a farm. 


The Cuarrman. I understand that. But, you see, you would have 
to write a prescription for him, and a man who does not owe any- 
thing, who does not have to pay this $3,000 in interest-——— 

Mr. Wiius. Yes, I understand. 

The Cuamrman. That is the problem we are confronted with, and 
would come about, because you give us the case of a farmer which is 
not similar to that of the majority of the farmers. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Willis follows :) 


I am Asa Willis, of Texline, Tex. I live on a farm and try to make my living 
by farming and ranching. I think this is a great privilege for me to have the 
opportunity to tell you gentlemen our troubles, for we do realize that you are the 
only body who can help us overcome this price squeeze that we are now caught in. 
We all know we are living in a subsidied economy. We farmers are caught with 
the short end of the doubletree and cannot keep up with other industry, with 
our present starvation prices. We, as a group, are the world’s best potential 
customers for everything that is for sale, if we have the money. Present prices, 
as they are today, keep us from buying the bare necessities of life, which is not 
good for our national economy. 

I have recently talked with many farmers and ranchers in this area, and I find 
them highly in favor of 90 to 100 percent of parity on all farm commodities, 
livestock included. We strongly recommend that further studies be made with 
the view of developing ways of improving equity of the parity formula, and insist 
that any parity formula must include cost of production items. We are in favor 
of some sort of regulation, and above all, a strong soil-conservation program. 

The average rugged individualist, as they call themselves, has begun to shed 
the hair off his chest and can stand to be dictated to. We, as a whole, cannot 
get together on things— we don’t like to sacrifice for the other fellow. I think it 
is up to you gentlemen to weigh the evidence you get at these hearings and work 
out a program that will give us some relief. 

This price squeeze is not new to me. I started farming in 1930. In 1931 and 
1932, I sold my Hoover wheat for 25 cents per bushel. Can you imagine a dis- 
grace like that happening to you? Then the farm program was formed, but 
we are getting into the same shape now that we were back in the thirties. I 
think we are entitled to a fair return on our investments, just as other segments 
of industry expect. They are a group who can demand and get whatever they 
think is necessary for interest, profit, and depreciation, while we are sitting 
here unorganized and at the mercy of the buyer. If we had a floor and a ceiling 
on our commodities which would keep us from going broke, we would be in a 
much better position. This would require rigid controls; I don’t think anything 
else would solve our problems. I don’t like controls any better than you or 
anyone else, but it looks like the only alternative. We screamed back in the 
thirties when they put acreage controls on but we found out that it was the 
answer—that, along with the soil-conservation program helped get things started. 

We are not asking for a handout—we are proud people—we like to do things 
under our own power, but it is impossible for us to survive with conditions as 
they are today. Everything we buy is getting higher, but farm commodities are 
getting cheaper. We don’t expect the Government to keep buying and piling 
up great surpluses. I insist on controlling production—control it to a degree 
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that will help. We must hold production down in line with demand and let 
it bring a living price. 

I own 22,000 acres of land, 5,000 agricultural and the other 17,000 is class 
No. 6 or grazing land. I have 11 tenants, all of whom live in modern houses 
which I have provided for them. They have electric lights and telephones. 
But they are going to be forced to curtail expenses to a degree that will material- 
ly lower their standard of living, thus creating dissatisfaction. None of them 
has bought a new car within the past 3 years and they buy fewer clothes each 
year. 

Why not give the farmer a fair price for his commodities? He, in turn, will 
put it right back into circulation when he buys the many things he has to have. 
If we give our products to the processor, just how much would living costs be 
reduced? I doubt very much if it would be 5 percent. 

As one example, I give you an exact accounting of a 320-acre farm owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Locke near Texline, Tex. This is an irrigated 
farm with 8 irrigation wells, with 3,000 feet of concrete pipe. Mr. Locke has 
operated this farm for 9 years. We consider him one of the best operators 
in the community. He is very conservative, keeps a strict cost record of his 
operations and is a hard worker. Every man has a desire to own his home, but 
in Mr. Locke’s case, he would have been better off to rent than to buy and im- 
prove a farm. 


Statement of income, 1955—320-acre irrigated farm 
Gross receipts: Grain sorghum stored on farm (Government loan, 


$1.61; 700,000 pounds) ee Saguene tees REG OO 





Expenses : 
Production costs : 


DN ss be sedis heist hnmma ic sped eel deat ph Gite ote aebid etl 2, 544. 85 
a aie cesta dah hmb i pietinaas intinivibtiinis suaedbediwene anna 160. 50 
RIES i sh ns epi ei dale —- de bRse sd bee 150. 32 
COet SC, | TORRID: one — ise aish ne ete aan. clan sed Mees 646. 96 
DRG UE isccs eck carat ccd td eh ihe dadiagnibbee hata 442. 60 


OS OI A icc cies tag aitecdnaticcp che kad Sunes <iahieh ns bapetbsidy on bien 862. 29 
ROCERIERLY, CIPTIGRTION } cence cee c hemes tne ees 1, 589. 96 
Machines hired ~~~ SeaecbG gece es od chines Szuieciuhealteed aia 900. 00 








Depreciation______--~-- Rien ich erecbinges 4d ahs Bian teitedbeetth witcha 2. 500. 00 
RE Si ciids nicki den dane wae eereee ei i ait bande gs 9, 797. 48 

| a ee a ee a ere seer in tabbieaeael Ga : 1, 290. 13 
I nl atts antinsestdas ‘jth nab dutitity wsitelitlede xian debinth teatiebtak baie plaioea tte ais . 102. 99 
Insurance — bid sc. atee tid ad ide biceeckde alten: Gaebeetaedbesha- as ty clic miner tn chy 137. 04 
Interest ....-~- ee, en ee ee ee a a ee 
GOR. REODIOG oe dnote Stine HOS teehee atdn eure betes betcha 444. SS 
USA dihdtitn onde att Bde hdkedamanabebeenk bitelititiridineene, Teen. 12 
DSRS) OADM oie ncensdag a atk bh Righins tw hihi 15, 810. 60 
i eee la ia lithe 2 Siciateed eit annie, optthebihtuhes ie hei calm anil nia ven 4, 540, GO 
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Statement of income for 1954—$820-acre irrigated farm 
Gross receipts: 


Grain sorghum at $2.30 delivered—443,000 pounds__.._._____ $10, 914. 41 


Bundles en a ; ‘tad , is 1, 153. 50 
Baled feed 1, 000, 00 
Pinto beans______- ae ea 1 ae = 775. 00 

Total_ 2.91 





Expenses : 
Production costs: 
Labor 


tet ilaniilietad 218. 53 


Seed hokh ‘ cE. $25. 39 
Supplies____- i ; ee ee 278. 31 
Cost of repairs : 1, OSS. 31 
Fertilizer ices al s ; ; 653. 20 
Fuel and oil J “a. ‘ 1, 436. 08 
Electricity (irrigation) ; pie 3F , 1, 375. 24 
Machines hired = ; . iiiecd te ees 1, 116. 87 
Depreciation_______ sien caniiciieadiiticmeliiaaees 2, 989. 29 

as entc centers = ‘ 576. 2% 





Land payment ____- 
Taxes___- 


= ittGlt. tengo vies 956. 80 
itt _ ic baiaaivehaienbiiiadaiieee 107. 45 


Insurance Pe lly 4 ss sveibaidtate 7 198. O01 
Interest____ .. oe nee 3, 766. 35 
Car expenses ain etna 2 aid ; wed 771. 14 

eID LL ea sl ‘ . ; adie o 5, T99. 75 


Total expenses 
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ACREAGE CONTROL AND PRICE SUPPORT 


We, as farmers, are ready to accept all the controls that are necessary to insure 
that we receive a price which will enable us to have a standard of living com- 
parable to that received in other professions. 

We realize that the Government cannot store huge surpluses of any commodity, 
so if acreage controls are not enough in themselves, then let’s work out a quota 
that will be flexible from year to year to the extent that surpluses can be 
controlled. 

The acreages taken from production of any crop will not be used to produce 
any crop that will be harvested, but will be utilized for soil building. The extent 
of the soil-building practices carried out on this land will determine the amount 
of payments (ASC) which would be available on the remainder of the farm. As 
the ASC program is now operated for soil and water conservation, there is a 
discrimination against the acre and is based on the individual. This should be 
remedied to the point where each acre of land has to stand on its own merits. We 
have, at present, a soil classification program being put into effect which estab- 
lishes the capability of all the soils. These capabilities are based on the best 
information and experience available, and although we realize that there will 
be modifications made in the present classifications, it seems that these should be 
made the basis for the expenditures of Federal funds. 

We realize that continued payments of Federal funds on land that will never. 
under ordinary farming practices, be capable of supporting a decent standard of 
living, must be stopped and only that amount which the land can repay should 
be spent on that acre. If this calls for reorganizing our present setup to the 
point of having to say how each acre is to be used, then let’s get started to work 
in that direction. 

On land which is limited in capability, let’s cut back on our spending and 
increase the amount spent on land which has high potentials. Our present 
program of water conservation has been limited to such an extent that it is 
almost impossible to work on a scale which is worthwhile, toward actual water 
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conserved. Let’s expand our watershed program to a point where the water 
which falls will remain close to the vicinity in which it falls. 

Our irrigation water level is going down each year—if we don’t make some 
effort to recharge our underground water supply, we will eventually run out. 

In conclusion, I would like to personally thank each of you gentlemen for 
coming out here to hear what we have to say, and I sincerely hope that the 
facts we have placed before you will prove of some value in working out an 
equitable farm program. 

Mr. Wiuts. Well, you take the average dry land Milo farm which 
would be about 800 acres—I mean 800 pounds to the acre, that is a 
pretty good crop. I cannot make any money. You cannot farm any 
kind of a crop dry land for less than $60 or $70 an acre, could you? 

The CHarrmMan. I do not know. I am sure we can do it a little 
cheaper than that at home. That would be a good profit for us. 

Mr. Wits. I am not talking about a profit. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. Here is a farm, a man producing 
nothing but grain sorghum 

Mr. Witu1s. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. It is no wonder he is in bad. Why cannot he 
diversify it? That has been our trouble in the South for a long time, 
trying a one-crop system of cotton, but we have learned from you 
folks how to grow a little cattle, and chickens, and things like that, 
to diversify it. Our farm people are doing better. 

Mr. Wiuu1s. Iam highly in favor of div ersification. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wirais. I have 11 tenants and I try to get them all to diversify 
and they do, more or less. We raise alfalfa and we raise hogs. We 
raise hogs for 13 cents a pound and do not know about the profit end 
of it. 

The CHatrman. That is what they are selling for. Your profit 
would be zero in that, too. 

Mr. Wis. We pay $8 to $10 a day for farm labor. I do not know 
how we are going to continue to pay it. 

The CuarrmMan. I thank you very much, sir. 

All right, Mr. Barte. 


STATEMENT OF LEE G. BARTE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, TIJEROS 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 


Mr. Barre. Mr. Chairman, I am a dairy farmer in the Albuquerque 
area and the topic that we wanted to bring before the Senate commit- 
tee here was a discussion on conservation and flood-control measures. 
We received notification from your office that, due to the demand of 
time on this price-support problem that we would be asked to deal 
directly with the committee In Washington after the hearing is over; 
so that, with your permission, we will do that. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. That is, of course, a subject a little different. 
You have the law on the statute books now and an amendment to that 
but we are principally concerned here with the farm-support program. 

Mr. Barre. We were under the impression before your tour started 
that you were going to discuss some of those things. 

The Cx. AIRMAN. Yes. Some have asked me to discuss forestry. Of 
course, that is an important subject but if we try to cover the whole 
lot, why we may be able to do justice to only one sore spot. 
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Mr. Barre. That is right. With your permission, we will do as 
advised. 

The Cuarrman. If you have a statement to file now, I will be glad to 
receive it. 

Mr. Barre. No, sir; we do not have it at this time. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Abbott. 

Will you give us your name in full and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF H. S. CASEY ABBOTT, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a farmer in Mari- 
copa County, Ariz. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know my good friend, Carl Hayden? 

Mr. Asporr. Very w ell. He sends his regards to you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. Proceed Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Asporr. I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 
I also wish to congratulate you on your efforts in making this country- 
wide tour. You area very brave United States Senator. 

The subject which I will cover, you may consider controversial, 
but for your information the statement which I am about to make I 
gave to Senator Hayden and Seator Hayden said that it should be 
read in front of your committee. 

The Cuairman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Apspsorr. Relative to the present pronouncements on the part of 
Secretary Benson, stating that the farmer is not badly hurt, only 

caught in a price squeeze: The truth of the matter is that he is not 
able, or is reluctant, to make the proper moves to save the farmer 
from ultimate ruin. 

Our foreign trade in farm products is in large part lost. Any 
attempted movement out of surplus is thwarted either by the State 
Department or the Department of Commerce—mainly by the former. 

Regardless of the condition found in the Department of Agricul- 
ture when this administration took over 3 years ago the sins of the 
previous administration against the farmer were few, and this adminis- 
tration had the opportunity to correct them, with the laws already 
available on the books. 

What did they do? They have confiscated the foreign trade of 
the American farmers, and for supposedly security reasons given it 
to foreign lands. 

Take the cotton problem as an illustration. Our ordinary exports, 
prewar, would run 7,500,000 bales annually. We are now exporting 
3,500,000 bales. Thus under the policies established in Washington 
we have lost. 4 million bales of exports each and eavery year. 

Had this administration granted the same boons and supports to 
the farm business that they have to industry, we would have exported 
12 million bales of cotton, and there would not be a bale left in the 
United States. Instead they have aided our so-called allies in the de- 
velopment of farmlands and the purchase of farm equipment no only 
to be self-sufficient but to take over the American farmer’s export 
business, 

Mexico alone is developing 750,000 acres between Mazatlan and 
Culise: all for cotton. The Central American countries are on 
the move and all with the same objective, to take over the American 
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foreign farm market. The void is there. Created by the timid policy 
of this administration of not exporting our surplus production in 
honest competition in foreign trade. 

What is the answer’ First, administer the law in the manner and 
to the objective intended by the Congress and stop playing national 
and international politics with it. Second, our foreign trade in farm 
products must be regained. 

We used export subsidy at one time and no one complained. Are 
we so thinskinned that we today are unwilling to close our ears to 
the wails and threats of the land and industrial promoters in foreign 
lands who are in large part, with the aid of American capital, de- 
stroying the warp and woof of American agriculture? Use it again 
make competition tough by offering our cotton and other products 
abroad in ever-increasing lots out of our storage—after all this is a 
must, for the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation is only the temporary 
custodian of these products in the interest of the American farmer 
and was never supposed to be used as a permanent depository—cer- 
tainly it will lower the foreign price of these products, but that will 

take the gravy out of the “huge agricultural and complimentary 
developments going on throughout the world, and reduce them to a 
national basis. That is what we want and that we can live with. 

Remember the slogan “Food will win the war”’—well, whose food 
did it? The American farmer’s production which for 5 long years 
fed the world. We had better keep that plant alive and in good 
working order. 

This administration’s policy which has been so destructive to 
American agriculture and yet deceiving to the American public must 
be stopped. They have permitted our production to become an eco- 
nomic loss. They have confiscated our foreign trade without com- 
pensation, supposedly for security reasons. They are continually 
reminding the public of the farm problm cost, and yet it has been 
created by themselves. If they insist upon piling up charges and 
costs by holding our products back from the legitimate market and 
then claiming it is all for security reasons, then in all honesty and 
decency let them place the costs where they belong—not against the 
farm program but directly in the appropr: iation for defense. 

Third, only by a long-range plan, containing land rental of diverted 
acres plus an incentive rental program retiring temporarily excess 
land and creating a void to be filled out of surplus—in a loan program 
on basic crops at 90 percent of parity, with its crop allocation and 
acreage control features, plus an aggressive policy of export can we 
bring ‘the farmer back to his proper ph ce in our economy. Anything 
less, and he will be slowly squeezed to death between low prices and 
high costs, his purchasing power eliminated, his business destroyed 
and he himself driven into bankruptey. 

The Caarmman. Thank you. I am in full agreement with you in 
respect to the expansion of our food production abroad. As an 
illustration, I was in North Africa last year. With money that we 
had made available to the French, they used the counterpart funds 
to send tractors and what have you into North Africa, not very far 
from Rabat and Casablanca. There, in the space of only a couple 


of years, they have grown rice e that is as fine as any we have produced, 


and they are growing cotton and wheat 
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It reminds me of the wheat that they grow in some of the best 
lands in Kansas. 

With all due respect, this has not only been in effect under this 
administration, but the past administration did some of it. 

Mr. Aspsorr. Lagree with you. I agree with you. 

The Carman. So let us not put the whole fault on the present 
administration. Senator Anderson can tell you—he has assisted a 
good deal—that we have tried to curtail these expenditures abroad. 
We made a valiant fight last year. 

Senator ANperson. And we lost. 

The CuatrmMan. But we won out in conference. 

Senator Anperson. That is right. 

The CHamMan. Not to the extent that we desired. With the addi- 
tional evidence we have gathered this year, it is my hope that we 
will come prepared and be able to further reduce these, as I call 
them, unconscionable amounts that we are spending abroad. A lot 
is being wasted, in my humble judgment. There is no question 
about it. 

I just returned from a trip. I have been living in airplanes, I 
told you a little while ago, since August 13. I have been in places 
like Formosa where for instance, we have 256, as I remember, tech- 
nicians on a little island that you can almost jump across, trying 
to teach them how to balance economy with industry, and they do 
not have anything to work with. We are trying to teach them to 
grow rice, when they can teach us how to grow rice. 

The same thing is true in Korea. We are spending in Korea 
almost a billion dollars. We are trying to teach them democracy, 
but they practice socialism. How? We have built four flour mills 
for them, to be operated by the state, and they do not produce wheat. 
We have built for them five pharmaceutical establishments. They 
have no technicians. So we not only build the plants for them, but 
we operate them as well. 

If every Senator in this country who represents our people were 
to see what I saw this summer, they would just cut it all out next 
January. 

Mr. Demrsry. That is what I have fought to do for 3 years. 
{ Applause. ]} 

The Cuarrman. And it is coming to that point. 

Mr. Assorr. I think also, Senator, you should limit the amount 
of money which can be spent for the development of land and other 
things in foreign lands out of the Export-Import Bank. I believe 
that is the name of it. They should be choked a bit. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, that same prescription has been given 
for development in our country. A lot of our people are proposing 
that we kind of postpone further irrigation projects, but when you 
mention that in California, they want to shoot at you. 

Senator Anprerson. And we would take a little potshot at you 
here. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Ansorr. That central Arizona project, I believe you have heard 
about it. 

The Cratrman. I happen to be on the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Senate Appropriations Committee. I have been chair- 
man of it this year. I am proud of the fact that I was able to pro- 
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vide for the people of this Nation 109 projects that did not even have 
budget estimates. 

It is my belief that we have been neglecting our domestic problems 
too much in order to assist our friends across the sea, many of whom 
are not appreciative of what we are trying to do for them. 

Mr. Assorr. Why do you not say that none of them is appreciative ? 

The CuHarrman. I would not say that much, because I have met 
quite a few who are, but they are in the minority. 

Senator ANpveRson. Mr. Abbott and I have talked many times about 
cotton and particularly the problems of getting cotton acreage in Ari- 
zona. Would you be surprised if I told you that a very fine cotton 
farmer in New Mexico, I think one of the best cotton farmers I know 
in New Mexico, called and asked if he could have an appointment to 
discuss a business matter with me. I told him, “Yes.” When he got 
up there he said, “I want your business advice. I have been given a 
chance to get a large tract of land, about 1,000 acres just across the 
line in Mexico, with all of the water out of the Rio Grande that I 
want, and no trouble with Bracero contract. Do you think I would 
be wise in giving up my farm in New Mexico and going over into 
Mexico and starting to grow cotton on those 1,000 acres?” 

That is the sort of thing that farmers have to face if they continually 
have increasing costs and no markets. 

Mr. Assorr. I have lived through the revolution down there. In 
fact, 10 years in Mexico. And I saw those places sequestered and taken 
away, and I saw people killed over them. And I want no part of it, 
because you still have unrest. You still have 80-cents-a-day labor. 
You still have 40-cent picking. I resent very bitterly when the farm 
bureau tells me that I must become realistic and grow my crop, so that 
I can compete with the production of that land. I just cannot do it. 

I have some other recommendations here, Senator Ellender, which 
might interest you. I think they will. 

In order to maintain the American way of life, protect the family- 
size farm—which is the heart of the American farm industry—and 
stop the creation of large landholdings and operations through the 
capitalization and exploitation of the price-support program, it is 
recommended that a formula for acreage allocations similar to that 
used by Internal Revenue in levying income tax, but not as drastic in 
the higher brackets, be worked out and applied. This to protect the 
small farmer by giving him more percentagewise than the large farm 
operator. 

As a further guard and in order that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be aided in meeting foreign competition it is recommended 
that in maintaining the loan program of 90 percent of parity, the 
actual loan be reduced to 75 percent of parity and direct payments 
made to make up the difference between 75 percent and 90 percent. 
The limit of payment to 1 individual or corporation shall be $10,000. 

2. Combination of landholdings, that is, leases with owned lands 
and the moving allotments from owned lands to leases or from lease 
to lease shall be prohibited. This can be accomplished by changing 
the definition of a farm by striking paragraph 102 under item (A) 
page 11 of the handbook for 1956. 

3. Allotments shall be made on a crop history basis in the particular 
crops to be allocated, and the tilled acreage basis shall be eliminated. 
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4. No movement of allotment from county to county shall be per- 
mitted unless the lands are immediately contiguous. 

5. Penalties for overplanting shall be increased to 90 percent of the 
production of the overplant—historically or immediate whichever is 
the greater—with the privilege of plowout. 

6. “Layout or diverted acres if a rental program is contemplated 
shall be by legal description and of equal productive value and shall 
be eliminated from operation for a period of years, rather than just 1 
year. 

7. The acreage allotment program shall be in force continuously 
and not on and off, but with the Secretary of Agriculture balancing 
needs for domestic use and export with surplus on hand and allotments. 

8. Allotments to newly developed land in any program shall not 
be given until 5 years after the completion of dev elopment and then 
shall be 5 percent of the cultivated acreage. If used, the increase shall 
be at the rate of 5 percent a year until the allotment shall have been 
established at the going historic rate. 

9. Allotments shall be permitted to be idle 1 year without loss of 
standing. 

10. A committee of 12 operating farmers of at least 25 years’ exper- 
ience in farming shall be created to advise the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and to check final allocation figures. These shall come 2 each 
from Northeast, North Central, and Northwest, and 2 each from South- 
west, Central South, and Southeast. Their findings and advice to 
the Secretary shall be public documents. 

The CuHatrman. What would that cost? Have you any idea what 
that would cost ? 

Mr. Anzorr. Yes; probably half a billion dollars, but we are in a 
tough spot. Our production has been piled back in the Commodity 
Sredit ¢ ‘orporation. It is choking us to death. We farmers did not 
doit. Weagreed to this program. We went along and we worked in 
it, and it was only by bad administration that we are in the present 
predicament that we are in. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Abbott. 

Next is Mr. McDade. 


STATEMENT OF NOEL McDADE, CLAYTON, N. MEX. 


Mr. McDapr. Mr. Chairman, I have only a few comments to make. 
A great deal of what I would like to say has already been gone over. 
And I will be very brief and just file this statement here. 

The Cuamman. The statement will be filed as though you had read 
it in full into the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McDade is as follows :) 


In considering the future agricultural program of our country the following 
facts must be recognized : 

1. We are all agreed that in order to stabilize our agriculture and maintain 
the prosperity and purchasing power of our farmers which in turn brings pros- 
perity to the small towns, villages, and cities throughout our agricultural dis- 
tricts the farmer and stockman must receive a fair price for the products he 
produces. 

2. We also know that the only plan that has ever been devised that gave the 
farmer a definite, fair price for his products is the support-price program in- 
stituted by the Government at not less than 90 percent of parity. 

3. The only way we can reduce production and eliminate burdensome surpluses 
is to reduce the acreage planted to such crops as are being overproduced. 
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4. With these three fundamental facts in mind, I respectfully submit the 
following plan which, I believe, would solve most of our agricultural problems. 
That every farmer in the United States submit a map with the legal description 
of his farm to the county agent of the county in which his farm is located or to 
an agricultural committee appointed to handle the program and on his map 
designate those crops he wishes to plant. These shall be set up and recorded 
as his base acreages. This entirely in accordance with the farmer’s wishes and 
not under the dictation of the Department of Agriculture or anyone else. 

After this job is completed the Department of Agriculture would know the 
exact acreage to be planted to each crop in the United States. 

With last year’s estimates of production available the Department could closely 
determine the acreage that should be planted to each crop in order to meet the 
requirements of our home consumption and to take care of our exports. 

The reduction of the base acreages of the various crops could be easily deter- 
mined. This reduction should be percentagewise and straight across the board, 
applying to everyone alike. Not on an historical basis that has caused so much 
dissatisfaction when some farmers were cut far more than others. 

If it was determined that any crop should be cut 10 percent, all farmers would 
know immediately that he must cut his base acreage on that particular crop or 
crops 10 percent and he would be satisfied, for he would know that he was being 
treated just like all other farmers were treated. This plan can definitely be 
applied to the basic storable crops with the price of these crops supported at not 
less than 90 percent of parity. The same plan of base acreages and controls 
could be set up for perishable crops with prices supported by bonuses, when 
needed, to bring prices up to 90 percent of parity. 

To my mind, this plan is simple and definite and if put into effect would imme- 
diately place the business of farming on a sound basis. The farmer would know 
just where he stands and it would not only stabilize his business but would stabi- 
lize all other businesses and bring prosperity to our entire country. The Govern- 
ment could pay a bonus to the farmer for the land left out of production for soil- 
conservation practices which would preserve the soil for future needs. The only 
promise Mr. Benson holds out to the farmer and stockman so far as fair prices 
are concerned is set out in his six points or proposals that were published in the 
newspapers the next morning after his recent visit to Mr. Eisenhower. There 
is nothing definite about them; just a lot of words without concrete action and a 
vague idea that out in the future sometime the farmer may receive a fair price 
for his products. If these six points are all the farmer has on which to base 
his hopes for a fair price for his crops next year and future years he may have 
to wait a long time for fair prices again. 

If Mr. Benson would support and get the plan I have outlined above adopted 
and then supplement it with his six points he would get somewhere and all this 
argument would be stopped. 

I am bitterly opposed to the flexible price-support program for the simple 
reason that it is a cruel and ruthless attitude to assume toward those farmers 
who, because of conditions beyond their control, have produced surpluses and 
become victims of those speculators, dealers, and gamblers who would take 
advantage of him and force the price of his products as low as possible. If Mr. 
Benson succeeds in carrying out this idea of flexible price supports it will only 
mean bankruptcy and disaster to those farmers who produce a surplus. The 
small farmer and stockman and those who owe on their farms and ranches 
would be hurt most because of the fact that Mr. Benson would set the price of 
their products below the cost of production as he has done this year on grain 
sorghums. The loss of 30 percent of the price of his grain from 100 percent 
down to 70 percent has meant that the buyer is getting his profit and more, leav- 
ing him with nothing for his year’s work. I know farmers who, this year, have 
produced good crops of grain sorghums and are facing bankruptcy because these 
crops selling at 70 percent below parity will not pay expenses. 

If Mr. Benson continues his program of lower price supports, to be still lower 
next year, together with a new modern parity that in itself is still lower, the 
grain farmer is facing disaster as sure as he is a farmer. 

If Congress repeals Mr. Benson’s flexible price law and restores 90 percent of 
parity and provides for fair and equitable acreage reductions and controls applied 
alike to every farmer, agriculture would immediately be placed on a sound basis, 
confidence would be restored, prosperity would return to the farmer, and this 
era of uncertainty, chaos, and confusion would end. 

Beeause of low prices for farm products and the loss of profit in agriculture, 
it is bringing about a most dangerous condition in our country and that is the 
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movement of our farm populations to our large metropolitan areas and the con- 
centration of large populations in our big cities, and the loss of populations in 
our small towns and cities in the agricultural areas. Many of our farm people 
are moving to the city where their individuality is lost in the maelstrom of 
seething humanity, where if they lose their jobs today they are hungry tomorrow. 
By all means let us keep our small farmers on the farm and prosperous by giving 
him a fair price for his products and we will continue to have a strong virile 
Nation of happy prosperous people. 

It is possible that in those areas where production can be increased by heavy 
fertilization and narrowing the rows of crops grown, especially in our irrigated 
districts, production may have to be controlled by marketing quotas. 

(Mr. McDade also submitted a copy of the testimony of Floyd S 
Elliott, Dalhart, Tex., before the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which is on file with the committee.) 

Mr. McDape. The first thing that I would like to say is that in 
considering this problem that is before us there are three fundamental 
principles of economics involved. 

First, we are all agreed that in order to stabilize our agriculture 
and maintain the prosperity and purchasing power of our farmers 
which in turn brings prosperity to the small towns, villages, and cities 
throughout our agricultural districts, the farmer and stockman must 
receive a fair price for the products he produces. 

Second, we also know that the only plan that has ever been devised 
that gave the farmer a definite, fair price for his products is the sup- 
port-price program instituted by the Government at not less than 90 
percent of parity. 

Third, the only way we can reduce production and eliminate burden- 
some surpluses is to reduce the acreage plant to such crops as are being 
overproduced. 

Those are the three principles. 

With these three fundamental facts in mind, I respectfully submit 
the following plan. I will not go into that and read it all, but just 
briefly it is that the farmers of our country, especially those producing 
basic crops should come forward and file with the county agent or 
with an agricultural committee a map of his farm, and then he him- 
self designate on that map the acreages that he wishes to plant. The 
commmittee would immediately set ‘that up as his basic acreage and 
record it. After that is done the Secretary of Agriculture would 
know exactly the amount of acreages in the United States to be planted. 

With the estimates of the preceding year of overproduction it 
would be 

The CHatRMan. You mean as to each crop—the acreage as to each 
crop ? 

Mr. McDappr. That is right. With that knowledge and with the 
estimates of the prec eding year he could very easily determine the 
percentage of cut for the acreage next year. For instance, take wheat. 
If it took a 10- percent reduction of wheat ac reage to bring the pro- 
duction down, he could just announce that, “We are going to reduce 
the base acreages of wheat 10 percent.” Likewise on cotton, corn, 
peanuts, rice, and those basic crops. 

Well, the result of that would be that the farmer would know im- 
mediately where he stood. And then support the crops at 90 percent 
of parity. 

The CuHatrmMan. You would apply that to the basics only? 

Mr. McDape. Well, we all know that when it comes to perishables, 
I would say that the same thing could be done with perishables. We 
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could follow the sale of the perishables by giving bonuses, bringing 
it up to 90 percent of parity, somewhat along the Brannan plan. 

In some districts, like irrigation districts, it might be best like for 
potatoes and cotton, in those districts, where they can increase the 
production by increasing the fertilization, bringing the rows closer 
together, it might be possible that they would have to go on the quota 
basis. ‘That might be necessary. 

The thing that is important—I have lived through the years of the 
early thirties and long years before that, and I am thoroughly familiar 
with the problems that the farmer had. At no time, prior to 1933, 
was he ever able to say what he would get for his products. When 
he brought his products to town he was at the mercy of the speculator, 
the gambler, who would take advantage of his surpluses and pay him 
just what he wanted to pay him. 

In 1933, when the support program went into effect for the first time 
in the history of farming, the farmer was enabled to bring his prod- 
ucts to town and demand and get a fair price for them. 

Ninety percent of parity is often referred to as rigid high support. 
I resent that. It is 10 percent below what he should get, what a fair 
price is. 

The thing, though, that rapidly restored the farm business and the 
prosperity of our country in the early thirties was the fact that the 
Government did put a floor on farm products. I do not want to see 
that removed. I do not want to see it lost. 

I will say this: If in the past years of high production, if we had 
not had the 90 percent of parity, the support prices that we have now 
under cotton and wheat and the other basic crops, the prices would 
long since have gone down to the bottom, like they did in the early 
thirties when I sold wheat for 25 cents a bushel. And our country 
would long since have been on the rocks of a depression that we could 
not have gotten over. 

I cannot go along with Mr. Benson’s program on flexible price 
supports for the simple reason that it places in his hands the power 
of regulating the-prices of farm products, which has the direct influ- 
ence on the prosperity of our country. That is just too much power 
to give any oneman. We will take one specific instance—— 

The Cuatrman. In that connection, Mr. McDade, how does the 
flexible price-support program differ from the rigid price-support 
program in respect to what you are talking about? How does it 
differ—how does the flexible and the rigid price support differ? I 
mean, in respect to the point you have just raised about giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to fix prices. I do not quite get 
that. 

Mr. McDapr. That is definite when you have 90 percent. 

The Cuarrman. He has the right to make it 75 or 76 or 80 percent. 

Mr. McDapr. That is in the flexible. 

The Cuammnan. I understand that. 

Mr. McDape. That is what I am opposed to. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but you are really opposed 
want to make it rigid 

Mr. McDape. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And your reason for making that is not because it 
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gives Mr. Benson the power of fixing prices any more in one instance 
than in the other, does it? 
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Mr. McDape. I am just going by the results. 

The Cuarrman. I say, but one is rigid and fixed by Congress and 
the other would give him the power to fix it. 

Mr. McDape. Wherever he wanted to. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. McDape. That is right. It seems that he elected on grain 
sorghums to reduce it to 70 percent. All right, that loss of 30 percent 
from 100 percent down to 70 percent means a loss of the profit in the 
crop that the grain sorghum farmer has grown this year. That is 
the reason so many grain farmers have not been able to more than pay 
expenses, I will say, and that some of them have not been able to pay 
expenses. 

The Coarrman. Why wasthat? Wastherenosaleforit? If they 
could not sell it, would it not go to the Government—has not the 
Government taken it over? 

Mr. McDapr. That is right. The Government bought it. 

The Cuarrman. What did it do then? 

Mr. McDapr. The other fundamental that we should observe, that 
is, we cannot expect for the Government to continue to buy our sur- 
pluses and pile them up, to be wasted. The only way that we can 
reduce our surpluses as is known, so far, is by the reduction of acreage. 
All right. An orderly reduction of acreage on a percentage basis 
straight across the board is fair to everybody and would not hurt 
anybody. 

Like I mentioned a minute ago, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
determined that the reduction of the acreage should be 10 percent or 
20 percent, just as we have done in the cotton business and in the 
wheat business this year, that would not hurt anyone if it was 
straight across the board. If I am farming 1,000 acres of wheat and 
have to cut it 20 percent, I still am farming 800 acres, on which I 
can get 90 percent of parity or a fair price. On the other 20 percent 
I recommend in my report that it be set aside for soil-conservation 
purposes, that the Government pay a reasonable price for continuing 
soil-conservation practices. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you one question. In making this cut, 
you suggest of 10 or 20 or whatever percentage would be required, 
what weight would you give to this, for instance: A farmer has been 
planting cotton for 25 years, whereas you have a newcomer coming 
in just last year—would you cut them the same? 

Mr. McDane. Senator, I have heard that so many times. 

The Cuarrman. I am just asking you. 

Mr. McDapz. What right, or why should we discriminate? Say a 
young man wants to go into cotton farming and has only been in it 
2 or 3 years. He has a family to support just the same as anyone 
else. He has his obligations to meet and his farm to pay for. Why 
should he be discriminated against? That land is his life savings, 
and his investment. 

The Cuarrman. The trouble is that it is the life savings and invest- 
ments for people for 25 years. You would put them out of business 
right now. 

Mr. McDape. If you have a farm in Louisiana that you have been 
farming for 50 years, and you are growing 1,000 acres of cotton, I will 
say this, that if you cut it 20 percent and get 32 or 33 cents a pound 
for the 800 acres that you do produce, you would not be hurt. 
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The Cuarrman. I know that, but the trouble is that you cut it 
much deeper than that. You have been cutting it much deeper. That 
is What has made it hurt. It is very easy to say 10 or 20, or 5 or 6 
percent cut, but it does not amount to that. Sometimes it goes up 
to 50 or 60 percent, in some cases. 

Mr. McDapr. You cannot ignore the law of economics. That is, 
when you overproduce you will not have a market for it. You have to 
cut your production, no matter. If you have to cut it half in two, 
you will have to cut the production to meet the market. 

The Cratrman. What about areas where you cannot plant any- 
thing other than the crop that has been planted there for 50 years? 

Mr. McDapr. Let them take and set up a base acreage. In the 
wheat country, the wheat farmer will set his up that way. 

The CuHarrmMan. You are giving the advantage to a fellow who 
is just coming in to sell a bale of cotton or a bushel of wheat—you 
will give him the same advantage as he who has been doing it all 
of his life who cannot plant anything else. I believe that w ould be 
a disrupting factor. 

Mr. McDapr. All right. That would mean that no man could go 
into a new business, he could not buy a farm, could not expand it, 
could not develop it. Our country has grown by expansion, through 
developing out into new areas. We must recognize that fundamental 

right that we have to live and exist in this country and pursue the busi- 
ness that we want to pursue. 

I am opposed to the flexible support price program, as I have al- 
ready said. If you will keep it at 90 percent of parity, that will solve 
a lot of our problems. 

I say, let us do that—let us not ditch that 
percent progr am. 

The CHarrman. It has already been ditched. You mean you want 
to reinstate it? 

Mr. McDape. Let us restore it. That is right. 

Then around that is the foundation upon which to work, let us 
work out these programs that we have. 

The Cuatrman. All right, thank you. We have now reached the 
hour of 12:05 o’clock. I presume that folks eat at noon here the same 
as we do in Louisiana. 

Before we recess, let me make this statement, please. 

We have made splendid progress this morning. We have heard 
more than one-half of the witnesses. If these are those who desire to 
file their statements, they may do so with the clerk at the desk here. 
He will remain for about 10 minutes. He will receive your state- 
ments. 

We will now recess until 1 o’clock. 





let us not ditch the 90 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was had, to resume at 1 p. m., 


the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuatrmMan. The meeting will come to order. 

Is Mr. Jack Copeland in the room? Is Mr. Glen Hartwell in? 
Is Mr. Winston Lovelace in? 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Won’t you take a seat, Mr. Lovelace. 

Is Mr. Paris Engler in ? 
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Is Mr. Charles Porter in? 

Make yourself available Mr. Porter. 

All right Mr. Lovelace, give us your name in full and your occupa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF WINSTON LOVELACE, MANAGER, PECOS VALLEY 
COTTONOIL CO., LOVING, N. MEX. 


Mr. Lovetace. I am Winston Lovelace, cotton farmer and manager 
of Pecos Valley Cottonoil Co., Loving, N. Mex. 

In connection with the general farm program and cotton, more in 
particular, I think it goes without saying that the main reason for the 
accumulation of large stocks of cotton is because of the high rigid 
supports that have been maintained over a period of years. The fixed 
price at any level will enable foreign cotton to expand production 
as it will always sell slightly under any fixed price we might set in the 
United States. 

The Cuarmman. What would you suggest, Mr. Lovelace? That 
is a very important point. 

Mr. Lovetace. I have a plan here, Senator, to give to you. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Mr. Loverace. I think the agricultural problem in the United 
States is so complex that no one plan can be devised to take care of 
all the various crops produced here. The sensible approach, on the 
part of Congress is to devise a program that will fit each commodity 
and the simpler these programs can be kept the better off all will 
be and they should be devised to put the greatest amount of freedom 
and responsibility on the farmer. 

The actions of the State Department in their relations with foreign 
countries works to the detriment of all business and agriculture in the 
United States. The State Department can and should conduct their 
relations with foreign countries on a more realistic basis, keeping in 
mind the interests of the United States citizens and a program of 
fairness and helpfulness to all. 

In talking with a number of agricultural leaders as well as dirt 
farmers, both large and small, I have formulated a program for cot- 
ton and submit it to you herewith. 

Item 1 would be to provide cotton farmers a direct compensatory 
payment representing the difference between the market price and a 
given percent of parity. You will note that the percentage is left 
blank. 

The Cuarrman. What would you suggest? 

Mr. Lovetace. Well, sir, you have so many conflicting views and 
thoughts across the country that it is kind of hard. I think that prob- 
ably 90 percent of parity might be just about as good a figure as any. 

The Cuarrman,. That is minimum ? 

Mr. Loverace. Yes, sir. There are some who would like 100 percent. 

However, I do not think that any farmer, or at least the cotton 
farmer, needs to feed too much at the public trough and I believe if 
the Government would just give him some boost, why, that is about 
all that he can reasonably expect. 

[his payment should be made on their historical proportionate 
share of the domestic consumption, provided they put 20 percent to 
20 percent of their land in soil-conserving crops or practices. 
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The Cuamman. You mean the diverted portion ? 

Mr. Lovexace. Yes, sir. 

You can call it diversion. 

The Cuarrman. Of acreage, of cotton acreage ? 

Mr. Lovetace. Not necessarily cotton acreage but their total acreage 
to get around the tendency on the part of all farmers to plant all of 
their land to cotton. 

The CuHatrman. Would your program provide for a_ limited 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Lovetace. No, it would not, only as far as this 20 percent. 

The Cuatrman. If a farmer had a thousand acres, he would plant 
750 or 800 acres. 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Without restrictions ? 

Mr. Lovetace. Without restrictions. 

The CHatrman. And the Government would guarantee him 90 
percent of parity ? i 

Mr. Lovetace. Only on his share of domestic consumption. 

The Cuatmrman. And the rest of it could be sold abroad ? 

Mr. Lovetace. At world market prices. 

The CuarrMan, It is a two-price system. 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes, sir. 

The base of figuring the proportionate share can be arrived at by 
establishing a base period and in following years total cotton acreage 
should be figured to take care of natural shifts in production from 
uneconomical farms to those better adapted to cotton production. 

In that respect, well, I have some comments here, Senator—I think 
T will just go ahead and read this and then you can ask questions if 
you like. 

Safeguards for the small farms can be written in much as they are 
in present programs. 

Cotton should be eliminated from the present price-support pro- 
gram and let all cotton be sold at world market prices. 

The CuHairman. Even the domestic ? 

Mr. Loverace. Even domestically. 

This parity payment would make up the slack to the cotton farmer. 

The CHatrMAN. Well, that is the so-called Brannan plan. 

Mr. Lovetace. No, sir. This is more a two-price plan. 

The Cuamman. I know. But if you permit all cotton to be sold 
abroad and locally, upon the same basis, and then you pay the dif- 
ference between whatever the farmer gets and the 90 percent of parity, 
that is—— 

Mr. Lovetace. Senator, the Brannan plan provided for strict cur- 
tailment of acreage and these compensatory payments, 

The Cuatrman. No; but it doesn’t make any difference. It is just 
the Brannan plan. He may not have had as much to do with it as 
I had, but yet it is called the Brannan plan. 

Mr. Lovenace. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You have it in wool. 

Mr. Lovetace. It is similar. 

The CHatrmMan. It was dubbed that way. 

Mr. Loverace. I have nothing like that in mind in connection with 
this plan. 

The Cuatrrman. I am wondering how it would differ though. 
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Mr. Lovetace. That is strictly a subsidy and this program that I 
am proposing will not subsidize them except insofar as their domestic 
consumption is concerned. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is subsidy, if 10 cents or $50—it is 
subsidy. 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes; it isasubsidy. In this plan there is a financing 
plan along with it where it is not going to cost the Treasury anything. 

The CuHarrman. Let us have that. I did not get that far. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Love.ace. I have some comments to make on that. 

Unrestricted cotton production in the United States, I know, is 
going to raise quite a lot of hullabaloo, but the cotton farmer will 
carry the load and it will not result in extra cost to the United States 
Government as all the cotton will be sold at the world market prices. 

Offering our cotton at world prices is the only way we can get our 
cotton back into world consumption without a direct subsidy. 

At the same time, it will remove from the United States—remove 
the United States from the position of supporting the world market 
and the resultant increase in production in the balance of the world 
at our expense. 

There are many foreign cotton-producing projects being financed 
by United States capital to take advantage of the high market price 
brought about by our high rigid price support program, while United 
States cotton goes into a warehouse under a loan. 

This system will restore to the American cotton farmer his right and 
duty how to decide on how to manage his land with the safeguard he 
will always have to build up out of his land to take care of future pro- 
duction. It will remove Government restrictions, which most of us, 
most everyone of us, dislike. 

Item 2: The incentive payments proposed i in item 1 will be paid by 
the United States Tre: asury. The Congress can then impose an excise 
tax on cotton textile manufactures and imports. 

Now, putting that on imports, too, is going to get us out from the 
objections that the textile people have to high rigid supports. 

The Cuamman. That is more easily said than done, to put import 
taxes. Some of us have been trying to do that—and many efforts have 
been made to try to change our tax laws, and the administration, both 
present and prior, has opposed it because they want to put no further 
restrictions upon trade with foreign governments or peoples. 

You know, we have this so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. It is on the statute books and it Snaaa that the past administra- 
tion and the present—and I voted for it—are thinking along that line 

rather than impose further restrictions. 

In other words, they are trying to work out a plan or a two-way 
system, whereby foreign people can sell to us and we to them. 

Mr. Lovetace. I think that is highly desirable and under this plan, 
there would be no objections to that. 

The foreign producer would be put on the same basis as our domestic 
spinners. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; but you would impose a tax on them though. 

Mr. Lovetace. It makes no difference. The consumer is paying it. 
It is not going to tend to restrict imports. 
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The CuHarrman. You would be surprised. It is bound to if you put 
a tax on and have it big enough, or large enough so that they could 
ship it in. 

You have got—I think you had as much as a 40-percent tax on im- 
ported textiles to protect New Englanders when we in the South, years 
ago, produced the raw cotton; you remember that, do you not? 

Mr. Lovenace. Yes, sir; I sure do. 

The CHamman. You have got the same condition now. Folks 
abroad, as you had 50, 60 years ago, with the North being protected 
and the South unprotec ted, that is the same condition now. 

Mr. Loverace. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Loverace. Under this plan, however, Senator, we will take 
Japan or England, for instance, any foreign textile manufacturing 
country : they would buy their cotton here in the United States, just 
as cheaply as our own spinners. When they brought those goods back 
to resell the finished goods to us, they would be offered on our market 
on the same basis as our domestically produced goods are. In other 
words, our own spinner would have to pay an excise tax on his manu- 
factures, which would be sold in the United States just the same as 
cotton goods which might be imported. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lovelace follows :) 


PROPOSAL FOR UNITED STaTEeEs CoTToN PROGRAM 


Item 1. Provide to cottom farmers a direct compensatory payment represent- 
ing the difference between market price and — percent of parity on their his- 
torical proportionate share of the domestic consumption, provided they put 20 
percent to 25 percent of their land in soil-conserving crops or practices. Allow 
cotton production to be unrestricted otherwise. Base of figuring the propor- 
tionate share can be arrived at by establishing a base period and in following 
years total cotton acreage should be figured to take care of natural shifts in 
production from uneconomical farms to those better adapted to cotton produc- 
tion. Safeguards for the small farms can be written in much as they are in 
present programs. 

Eliminate cotton-from present price-support program and let all cotton be 
sold at world market prices. 

Comment: Unrestricted cotton production in the United States will raise quite 
a bugaboo, but the cotton farmer will carry this load and it will not result in 
extra costs to the United States Government as it will be sold at world market 
prices. Offering our cotton at world prices is the only way we can get our cotton 
back into world consumption without a direct Government subsidy. At the 
same time, it will remove the United States from the position of supporting the 
world market and the resultant increase in production in the balance of the 
world at our expense. There are many foreign cotton-producing projects being 
financed by United States capital to take advantage of the high market price 
brought about by our high, rigid, price-support program while United States 
cotton goes into a warehouse under a loan. 

This system will restore to the American cotton farmer his right and duty to 
decide how to manage his land, with the safeguard that he will always have to 
build up part of his land to take care of future production. It will remove 
Government restrictions, which most everyone dislikes. 

Item 2. Incentive payments proposed in item 1 will be paid by the United 
States Treasury. Congress can impose an excise tax on cotton textile manu- 
factures and imports or employ the use of certificates to be bought by spinners 
and importers to allow them to buy cotton or import cotton goods for sale in this 
country. 

Comment: This plan will finance the incentive payments and relieve the tax- 
payer. Under the present system of price supports the taxpayer pays for it 
twice—once through his taxes which finance the support programs and again 
when he has to buy cotton goods. The proposed plan would be supported en- 
lirely by the consumer, the same as in the case of autos, tires, radios, etc. The 
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farmer has to buy his supplies, tools and equipment and hire his labor in a 
very well protected market and it stands to good reason he should be allowed 
to sell his products used in this country with some protection, such as would be 
afforded under this proposed plan. 

Item 3. All CCC stocks of cotton held at the time such a new program would 
be put into effect should be frozen, except to allow some trading and/or limited 
sales by CCC to private merchandising firms covering grades and staples which 
are in short supply during the transition period of changing from the present 
program to the new crop under this proposed plan. 

Then, a restricted sales program of about 400,000 bales of CCC cotton should 
be sold each year for about 15 years to allow the gradual disposal of CCC stocks 
down to a level of an “emergency stockpile” of approximately 4 million bales, 
which would be held. Sales of CCC stocks should be limited to a period of time 
which would not interfere with the marketing of the current crop—say from 
March through August of each year. 

Comment: The large stocks of cotton held by COC would necessarily have 
to be immobilized and removed from the market to prevent the total collapse 
of prices. By having a set number of bales which would be marketed in any one 
year, the trade would know just what to expect and the marketings could be 
taken into account along with the production of any current crop year to deter- 
mine total supply for that year. 

Comment in general: There is always a “viewing with alarm” any proposal to 
allow unrestricted production of agricultural commodities, but we have tried 
a number of schemes that have only heightened the troubles of agriculture and 
it seems it is now time to get back to the basic economic law of “supply and 
demand and value.’ Prices will pretty well determine the amount of cotton 
that will be grown and will govern the distribution of the acreage throughout 
different sections of the country as farmers will divert from crop to crop, de- 
pending on the financial returns offered by each. Manufacturing concerns plan 
their production along these lines and there is no sound reason why farmers can- 
not and will not do the same, 


The CHarrMan. You would not put on a tariff ? 

Mr. Love.ace. Well, you can call it whatever you want. 

The CuatrmMan. You better call it something. 

Mr. Loverace. Excise or tariff. 

The Caatrman. You would let them come in, so long as they paid 
the excise tax? 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the point. If you put them on an equal 
footing that way, the cost of labor in Japan, let’s say, is much cheaper 
than ours, they probably could outsell ours. 

The markets would no doubt be clogged, because our spinners now 
are producing all we can possibly consume. We are looking for for- 
eign markets and cannot find them. 

Mr. Lovetace. We are still importing a lot of goods. As a matter 
of fact, that is one thing that the spinners are raising so much Cain 
about now, since the tariff was cut this last time, that it has really 
put them at a great disadvantage, because they are buying their cotton 
in a protected market, and they are manufacturing it, of course, in a 
protected market. 

The Cuarman. What you would really do is to put both on the 
same basis, and you would forget about the cost as you would put 
any material produced in Japan, produced from cheap labor on the 
market in competition with our own materials. 

Mr. Lovetace. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. They pay for that cotton the same as we pay, and 
all they would pay on those goods would be the same tax as our own 
people pay. How would you take care of the labor differential ? 
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Mr. Loverace. I think that you would have probably to have @ 
little extra tariff on there to take care of your domestic mills. 

The CuarrmMan. You would get them two ways, with the tariff and 
the excise tax? 

Mr. Lovexace. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The same as we do for sugar ? 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Sugar you can handle very easily, because you do 
not produce enough here, but the trouble we have had—— 

Mr. Lovetace. The sugar beet boys want to produce more. 

The CHarrmMan. Exactly. I think that they are entitled to, so 
far as Iam concerned. I will see to it that they get it, if it is possible. 

You can see the difference there. In a program following your 
line of reasoning, you would have in some measure to protect the 
domestic textile operators from this foreign low, cheap labor. 

Mr. Lovetace. We would. 

The CuHarrMan. I have just come from there. I saw it in action. 

Mr. Loverace. That is right. We would have to do that if we 
wanted to protect our industry. However, I understand that in the 
Northeast, where most of the textile industry used to be located, that 
a good big percent of it has moved to the South, and that those up 
there have got jobs in higher paying industries, and they really fig- 
ure that they are better off than they were at the time when most of 
the cotton was milled up in that area. 

The CHarrMan. But you ought to hear them squeal, that is, the 
owners of the mills. 

Mr. Lovetace. We have heard the milis squeal. Of course, a lot 
of them moved to the South to take advantage of better labor con- 
ditions down there. However, you could use a certificate form to 
finance this deal. Let your importers and cotton mills buy the cer- 
ificates, in place of the excise tax, retain the present tariff setup, which 
should give your domestic mills the protection that they need. 

There are several different devices by which that can be accom- 
plished: either by an excise tax, an additional import tax, or you 
could issue these certificates, that is, sell these certificates, which 
would have to be bought by the spinners and by the importers, and 
retain the present tariff setup. 

The Cuarrman. That is something you are adding to what you 
have written here. 

Mr. Loveace. No, sir; it is in here. I just have not gotten to it. 

This plan will also finance the incentive and relieve the taxpayer. 
Under the present system of price supports, the taxpayer pays for it 
twice, once in his taxes, that goes into the supporting of the price 
of the product, and the second time when he goes to a local store 
to buy himself a shirt or goes to the grocery store and buys a loaf 
of bread. He pays again for high price support in the higher-priced 
product that he buys. 

The proposed plan would be supported entirely by the consumer, 
the same as is the case in relation to automobiles or tires or radios, 
all of which carry an excise tax down at the manufacturer’s level. 
Of course, he pays for it through the higher labor costs brought about 
by our minimum wage laws, and by the guaranteed annual wage 


contracts that labor has been able to negotiate with some of the 


larger manufacturers in the United States, 
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The farmer has to buy his supplies, his tools, and equipment, and 
hire his labor in a very well protected market, and it stands to good 
reason that he should be allowed to sell his products used in this 
country, with some protection, such as would be afforded under this 
plan. 

Item No. 3 has to do with the taking care of the stocks of cotton 
which are now held and being accumulated in this crop year by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. All Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks of cotton held at the time such new program would be 
put into effect should be frozen, except to allow some trading and/or 
limited sales by the Commodity Credit Corporation to private mer- 
chandising firms covering grades and staples which are in short sup- 
ply during the transition period of changing from the present pro- 
gram to the new crop under the proposed plan. 

It is estimated that the Commodity Credit Corporation is going 
to own something like 10 or 11 million bales of cotton after this 
crop. A restricted sales program of approximately 400,000 bales of 
Commodity Credit Corporation cotton should be sold each year, for 
about 15 years, to allow the gradual disposal of Commodity Credit 
Corpor ation stocks down to a level of an emergency stoc ‘pile of 
approximately 4 million bales. I think that has been mentioned here 
before this morning, that some of these agricultural products should 
be stockpiled, just the same as nickel and tin and copper, and so 
forth. 

The sales of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks should be lim- 
ited to a period of time which would not interfere with the market~ 
ing of each current crop; we will say a period from March through 
August of each year. This cotton could be marketed during that 
period. 

Under this general program, I know that there would be a lot of 
crying out and talking about unrestricted production and that the 
market would not stand it, but I think that it is time that we get back 
to our basic economic laws of supply and demand, and the value of 
goods. 

Prices are going to pretty well determine the amount of cotton 
that will be grown, or any other agricultural commodity, and will 
govern the distribution of the acreage throughout the different sec- 
tions of the country as farmers will divert from crop to crop, depend- 
ing on the financial returns offered by each one. 

Manufacturing concerns plan their production along these lines, 
- there is no sound reason why a farmer cannot do the same. It 

rather unsound to think that a farmer would continually produce 
nthe that he could not sell at a price that would at least return him 
his expenses. 

It was said once here this morning, Senator, that the policy of the 
present administration is responsible for a lot of this, but I beg to 
submit to you that the basic troubles with the surplus agricultural 
products we have has been brought about by high support. prices. 

The Carman. Just a minute. Let us apply that to cotton. In 
1950-1951, you had marketing quotas for cotton and _ harvested 
17,843,000 acres. We produced just slightly over 10 million bales. 
We had a quota system. 
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We cut it down to 10 million. All right. The next year, when the 


war was on, 1951-52, unrestricted production went into effect because 
of the war. That made it go up to 15,149,000 bales. 

In 1952-53 the same condition occurred because of the war. You 
had no trouble with the planting of cotton or the sale of it. Every- 
thing was satisfactory, nobody “suffered, the weather was good, in 
fact “everything was most favorable. During that period of unre- 
stricted production we produced 15,139,000 bales. 

You remember that, because of the fact that we grew e very small 
crop in 1950-51, prices shot up, and in order to save some cotton for 
ourselves an export embargo was placed on cotton. 

Mr. Lovetace. It was not exported. 

The CHatrmMAN. Yes, an export restriction was imposed. 

Mr. Loveitace. Yes; that is when the Korean war started. 

The Cuamman. We had a shortage of cotton and, of course, with 
the unlimited production, not because of the 90 percent of parity price 
supports, but because the country thought that we would need it, 
the Government said: “Plant all you can, boys, and we will take care 
of it.” 

Well, they did. They produced 15 million-plus. 

Mr. Love.tace. On how many acres? 

The CuarrMaANn. 25 million, almost 26 million. 

Mr. Loverace. I think that is an important thing there. Go ahead 
how. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

In 1953-54 again with unrestricted production, but with the farmers 
voluntarily 1 educi ing their acreage from 25,921, 000 to 24,341,000, har- 
vested acres, lo and behold, instead of producing 15 million they 
produced 16,465,000. Weather did it, and not the 90 percent. 

You will agree to that, will you not ? 

Mr. Loveace. No, sir. 

May I make a remark right there ? 

The CHarrman. Yes, I wish you would. I wish you would try and 
straighten this record, because I have just given you the facts. 

Mr. Loverace. I know. Iam not arguing w ‘ith the figures. 

The CHatrman. All right. Now, you remember there was no 
limitation ? 

Mr. Loverace. There was no limitation. 

The Cuatrman. The Government---our great Government said-— 
the President said—the Secretary of Agriculture said—‘*We need 
cotton. We have got to have it. Produce it.” So the farmers did. 

Mr. Lovetace. With high support price under it. We did not 
start accumulating this big surplus. It started in 1950. That is 
when we started, really, accumulating this surplus, what we call a 
surplus. 

The Cuamman. But we had a marketing quota in 1950. We pro- 
duced only 10 million bales. 

Mr. Lovetace. All right. 

But there is a lot of it went in 





The CHatrMan. Suppose, on the other hand, marketing quotas had 
been put, as was the case in 1950-51, can you not see that we would 
have produced less and less? 

Mr. Lovetacr. The last 2 years we have cut our acreage right down 
to the bone, and we keep producing more cotton. 
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The Cuarrman. It was not the 90 percent that did that. We ob- 
tained full production without restrictions, and if we had imposed a 
law—in other words, if we had made use of the tools we then had in 
1951-52, as we did in 1950-51, we would not have the total we have 
today. Now, let me just finish the record. 

We had a marketing quota on the 1954-55 crop, and we harvested 
only 19,251,000, a drop over 5 million acres, and on that 19 million, we 
produced 13,696,000. 

This year, on this crop year of 1955-56, we again have a marketing 
quota, and the acreage harvested is down to 16,636,000 acres. The 
estimated production according to this report, will be 12,728,000. 
You may have to jack that up a little bit not because of the 90 percent 
but because of good weather conditions and everything else again 
favorable. 

Mr. Lovetacr. Good weather conditions, and the high use of fer- 
tilizer, better farming practices, yes; the weather has been in our 
favor, but it has not all been the weather. 

The CuarrMan. Of course not; of course not. 

Mr. Lovetacr. You can take over here on the plains of Texas, 
where there is a lot of this land that is irrigated, they do not depend on 
the weather any more. 

You can take it in the irrigated valleys of New Mexico and check 
and see how much fertilizer they have been buying. 

The CHarrMan. You will agree, then, that good weather conditions, 
better seed, better mec hanization, better far ming practices, and good 
weather has really mounted the crops! 

Mr. Lovetace. That has done it. The reason that the farmer has 
made that investment in fertilizer has made that investment in land 
leveling and better farming practices is because that price has been 
away up there where he could make darn good money by increasing 
his produe ‘tion in order to do it. 

The Cuamrman. The same thing has occurred, and the same argu- 
ment has been made by the producers of dairy products. And what 
does the record show? You have had flexible price supports for the 
last 2 years, and this year will be a banner year in production. You 
have produced more dairy products, more milk this year, than you 
ever did in your life, and yet you have the flexible price supports. So 
argue that one for me, if you please. 

Mr. Lovetace. I do not know anything about milk. 

The Cuarrman. I happen to know a little bit about it. When some- 
body tells me that the 90-percent price support has caused all of this, 
many of them, with all due respect to them, are not being logical, in 
my ere judgment, without looking at the figures. Because, I 
repeat, if it had not been for the fact “that production in 1951 was 
down and the prices were up, and we needed the cotton, we might 
have been able to impose quota restrictions, and in that way we might 
have made this law operate to the point where our surpluses would not 
be as great asthey are. You can see that, can you not? 

Mr. Lovetace. We did have marketing quotas for 1950-51—re- 
stricted acreage. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, in 1950-51 you curtailed acreage 
10 million from the year before. 

Mr. Lovenace. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Ten million acres. 
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Mr. Lovenace. Quite a cut. 

The Cuarrman. It certainly was, and we did it by using the law 
we had on the statute books. 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes; that is all very true, but that does not change 
the fact, as I see it, Senator, that under the present conditions we have 
got our cotton priced out of the market. It would not move in foreign 
competition. 

The Cuarrman. You are exactly correct in that, but you and others 
have said that under any 90- -percent price-support program, you can- 
not sell your cotton abroad. How in the world can you sell it if you 
are going to reach 100 percent, as many are saying, that the flexible 
price-support program will bring to us? That is the goal of Mr. 
Benson ; that is the goal, according to those who want the price flexed. 
They say they are going to bring you 100 percent at the market place. 

Mr. Loverace. I do not think it will. 

The Cuarrman. That is our goal. 

Mr. Lovenace. As a matter of fact, until we do put our cotton on 
a world market basis, we are not going to regain our markets. 

The CuatrmMan. And you are never going to put it on a world basis 
if our farmers get 100 percent of parity ; you never will. 

Mr. Lovexace. No. 

The CuarrMan. Because you cannot sell it. 

Mr. Lovetace. I agree with you. 

The Cuatrman. You would have to subsidize it some way. 

Mr. Loverace. That is all right. That is what we propose here. 

The CHatrman. When you pass that on to the consumer, your 
method will be one of two ways: by the tariff and by the excise tax. 
If you think you can do that and get it through Congress, please show 
me how it can be done. 

Mr. Lovetace. It would not cost what it is costing now. 

The CuatrmMan. Not in taxes, but in the additional amount that the 
users of those commodities would have to pay. 

Mr. Lovexace. They are paying for it twice now. 

The CHatmrman. I cannot see it that way. 

Mr. Lovetace. Their cotton goods are costing them when they go 
to buy a sheet or a pillow case. It is costing them, based upon cur- 
rent prices of cotton; is it not? 

The Cuarrman. Let us put it this way: This shirt that I am wear- 
ing right now has about three-quarters of a pound of cotton in it. 

Mr. Lovenace. Not very much. 

The CHatrMan. What does the maker of the shirt care about the 
difference in the price of 2 or 3 cents a pound he pays for cotton ? 

This shirt, as I said, cost me, or would have cost me $2.50 5, 6, or 
7 years ago, and today $4.50. 

Mr. Lovetace. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. And the cotton has not gone up in proportion. 

Mr. Loverace. No. 

The CuArrman. Of course not. So do not blame the price of cotton. 

Mr. Lovenace. We are not blaming the price of cotton on that, but 
I was trying to answer your question, that you said it would ‘cost 
the consumer too much. It would not cost him any more than it is 
costing him now. 

The Cuamman. It will cost him more because he is apt to pay an 
excise tax on that, whereas the income tax may be cheaper for him. 
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You take the people who really need help, the people who really want 
to use all of these cotton goods, are the poor people, many of whom 
do not pay an income tax, but you would want to put a sales tax on 
them. 

Mr. Lovetace. You have misunderstood the program. 

The Cuarrman. No, I have not. What you want is an excise tax. 

Mr. Loveiace. The excise tax would be the difference between what 
the cotton sold for and 90 percent of parity. The farmer would 

not get more than 90 percent of parity, which he is getting now. 

The Cuamman. Who pays for the excise tax? 

Mr. Lovenace. The consumer. Is he not paying now? 

The CHatrman. Of course, but the consumer does not pay an 
income tax necessarily. 

The farmers today are paid out of the Treasury from the taxes 
that are collected from those able to pay. That is where he gets his 
pay from, but if you put an excise tax on cotton, the man who may 
not pay an income tax would be bound to pay it. 

Mr. Lovetace. That is true, but he is paying it now, because his 
cotton is costing him. 

The Cuatrman. I will not argue with you any further. If you 
have any further statement to make, proceed. 

Mr. Loverace. No, sir; that concludes it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Copeland present ? 


STATEMENT OF JACK COPELAND, NARA VISA, N. MEX. 


Mr. Copeianp. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that I would be classed as 
a rancher, although I do have a small farm. 

The CuHarrman. That is because you are in New Mexico. We 
would call you a farmer in Louisiana. 

Mr. CoreLanp. Senator, many people have gone down several lines 
that I certainly agree with today. Some of those lines I do not agree 
with. 

I am a strong believer in 90 percent of parity. I have no desire to 
see the farmers and the ranchers of this great Nation have their 
standard of living lowered to where we can meet the world price, the 
world market. 

I do not say at this time that I am in favor of a price support on 
my cattle, although we need it, but until this farm price can be worked 
out until it is 90 percent or 100 percent of parity, perhaps we rancher 
+= can get along. 

I do not want my statement to be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
T am nota et individualist. I never claimed to be one. In fact, 
T am not—I do not say that 100 percent of parity is the answer, but 
I know in my own mind that flexible support is not the answer. 

You might say, if you are a rancher why are you in favor of giving 
the corn boys ; and the grain sorghum boys, or the boys that raise the 
feed, 90 percent or 100 ‘percent of parity? I contend that the cheaper 
the grain gets, the more we will feed to the cattle, the more cattle we 
will have. 

We have a big advertising campaign that no doubt has increased 
the beef consumption. But on the other hand, pork is fed on feed. 
We cannot do that, and get in more deeply. 
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I would like to say that I would like to see some kind of a program 
that every time the Secretary of Agriculture made some statement it 
did not run our commodity prices a little bit lower, and I think that 
this group will agree with me that in most instances that has been the 
fact. 

I am president of th State Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
here in New Mexico. I am not making these statements for my as- 
sociation, as we do not have anything to do with price supports. I 
want that clear on the record—that I am here only as a rancher. 

[ am a strong believer in the soil-bank fertility program. I have no 
idea as to what the price would be. It needs a lot of deep study. 

I think that you, Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, have done very fine 
work; that you and Senator Anderson, and the other Senators, did 
fine work for us last spring in our appropriations in Washington. I 
was there at the time, but I did not get to sit in on your hearings. I 
arrived a little late, and got there just as you were adjourning. 

The people in New Mexico do appreciate that. 

I believe you have asked a number of the witnesses here today 
if they believed in 90 percent of parity for all farm commodities. T 
do believe in 90 percent of parity for all commodities, as soon as the 
base can be worked out, as soon as it is feasible. 

The CuatrrmMan. You mean the basics? 

Mr. Corenanp. Yes, sir. I do not think they should be, until those 
are worked out. I am a strong contender that our surplus is not as 
large as a lot of us might think. I think that we did a pretty good 
job of being sold down ‘the river, and sold ourselves down the river. 

On a recent tr ip to San Diego, Calif., I did not see acres, but I saw 
sections of airplanes and jeeps. I visited large warehouses full of parts 
for the different things in the War Department. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I have no resentment to industry or labor for what they 
have gained. I think the farmers have been asleep at the switch. 
We should have had the same thing, to have a high standard of living. 
That would be one of the things that it would do. 

Labor has to have the wages to consume the things that we grow. 

The CuarrMANn. In order to buy the commodities that you produce, 
the laboring man is the person w ho eats and wears the things that you 
produce must earn a living. 

Mr. CoreLanp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As to whether they ought to have less or more, I 
am not here to argue with you. We had some evidence that showed 
that a workingman today who goes to a factory to work, his only way 
or means of transportation may be his own automobile, and some- 
times he must pay as much as $1.50 a day just to park his car. That 
is something he has to pay. Many of the things that the laboring man 
has to pay add up, and is the reason why he must, or should, have a 
high rate of pay. 

M: any of us have striven to give to the farmer the same advantages 
as other segments of society. but up to this moment, we have not been 
able to reach that point. That is what we are seeking now. 

Mr. Core.anp. That is right. 

The Cramman. If industry, labor, and the farmer could walk 
hand in hand and get the same protection all around, you would not 
be here today. 
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Mr. Coren.anp. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Somehow it is rather difficult to give to the farmer 
what you give to labor and to industry. We seem to be working in a 
different way. Industry can caleulate within one-half of 1 percent 
how many washing mac Sines will be sold next year. They can also 
say how many automobiles will be sold within maybe one-half of 1 
percent. 

When the farmer ro out 1 million acres of wheat or 1 million acres 
of cotton, what have you? The weather will tell whether he will make 
it big or small. It is a different approach altogether. That is what 
makes it so difficult. 

Mr. Coretanp. That is right. As I said before, we are selling our- 
selves down the river. We are producing hybrid grains now that will 
probably produce more in the Western countries than hybrid grain 
sorghums produced in the North. 

An automobile dealer, if he has something that was going to in- 
crease his sales 50 or 60 percent would wait “until he got rid of the 
surplus before he would put that on the market, but we are not waiting. 
And for those reasons that is true. I believe that is all I have to say. 
I just wanted to say that I am a strong believer in 90 percent of parity. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. Has “Mr. Hartwell come in? 

Mr. Guten Hartwewi (Texline, Tex.) Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
lieve I have anything to say. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Engler present? 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Porter? 

Give us your name in full, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. PORTER, LEWIS, COLO. 


Mr. Porrer. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the Senate 
committee, my name is Charles P. Porter. I live at Lewis, Colo., in 
Montezuma County, which is the four corners county of Colorado, 
and part of the San Juan Basin. I am a native of that area and have 
participated in the transition up there from sagebrush and freight 
wagons to extensive farming and stock raising and big trucks on the 
highway. 

I own a very modest farm and stock ranch comprised of about. 400 
acres on which we plant alfalfa, grains, silage corn, pinto beans, cattle 
and sheep. And 300 acres of nonirrigated land which is adaptable 
only to a very few crops, namely, pinto beans and wheat. 

During the years after the depression and up until about 1952 I 
made money, not much, but just enough to get used to a bathroom and 
a fine car—not a fine car, but a nice car—and time to spend a little 
leisure with my family, but something is wrong now. 

And if this present trend continues, why I am headed right back to 
the standard that my father knew as a scale of living. 

My boys want to farm. I want them to farm, but my honest counsel 
to them is that higher wages, better opportunities and set hours await 
them in some other segments of the United States economy. 

Please do not entertain the idea that I am not tickled to death that 
I am an American and that I am free to live in Montezuma Valley 
where I do, or any place in the United States or that I live under a 
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Government where the Senate Members will come out and ask the 
farmer his opinion 

I am truly thankful for that, even though I know that the economic 
condition of the country right now is not fair to the farming class. 

I came down here, Senator Ellender, with the express purpose of 
telling you that we needed some old-fashioned horse tr: nie in the 

Agric ‘ulture Department and the State Department. Other people 
here, Mr. Roberts and Mr. Abbott, and some others, and Senator An- 
derson, I was very much interested in what he had to say about it. He 
kind of stole my thunder, but I am still wondering if you, the Senate of 
the United States, and the House of Representatives of the United 
States, cannot do something about trading our burdensome surpluses, 
is they are called, to these people in the world who need the food, 
ad we might stop a bit of communism just that way, too. 

The Cuamman. You know, as Senator Anderson has just stated to 
me we have already done that. We have the law Public Law 480, 
which gives the Secretary of Agriculture the power to dispose of 
$1,700, 000 ,000 of surpluses, but in disposing of that he has to go to the 
State Department. Senator Anderson pointed that out. 

All we do is pass laws, and the Executive—that is the President 
and his coterie of officials—execute them. 

Mr. Porter. I understand that. That is where the trouble is. 

The Cuarrman. You might cut the President’s salary down, cut 
out the expenses for the Secretary of State—we might take drastic 
action that way, but we do not want to do that, because we are living 
in a Government where the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
ciary are supposed to be separate, one from the other. 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We want to retain it that way. All we, as legis- 
lators can possibly do is to say, “Gentlemen, here is the law that 
gives you the authority to do thus and so, period”—that is all we can 
do. If they do not do what we say, of course, there are drastic things 
or steps that we can take, but I do not want to do that. You get what 
I am talking about. 

Mr. Porter. Yes: I do. 

Senator ANprerson, Could I say a word to illustrate how difficult 
the situation sometimes gets? When I headed the Department of 
Agriculture we did not have 11 million bales of surplus cotton as we 
have now, but we had 7,500,000 bales. And it was the cheapest of 
ragtag cotton. It was what was left after everybody had picked over 
the cotton under the loan. 

I tried to export that cotton. The State Department said “Oh, no.” 

I tried to ship it to Japan and to Australia and to Germany. They 
did not like that idea, because the people of India and par ticularly 
Ceylon wanted to put their cotton in Japan. 

I arranged with General MacArthur to receive it if I sent it. I got 
only a sc1 atch of the pen from him saying he received it there. 

The State Department never did approve my sending it to Japan, 
but the Japanese made it into cloth. 

We used it in the Philippines to get copra and we used that to get 
margarine for people that were starving in the Near East and in all 
areas like that. 

The State Department never did give up. The only satisfaction 
I had was that I had the cotton afloat before they were able to stop 
me. And then it was too late. 
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You tell us to use horse traders. I think that if we will just turn 
loose and get rid of some of this, it can be done. 

That is why I say to you that I think we ought to permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to dispose of it where and when he wants to and 
at whatever price he thinks sensible. If he makes a mistake, you can 
always get another Cabinet officer. I recognize that and if my cotton 
experiment had worked wrong in . Japan, I would have been retired 
to private life probably by a large and enthusiastic majority the first 
time Iran. You face that. 

Now Senator Ellender has made a trip. He has been interested in 
the question of how we are using our money around the world. I just 
wish that all of the Members of the Senate could get the same interest 
in that that he has developed. Then maybe we could get the horse 
traders in quick order. 

Mr. Porrer. We need them. I am glad that I brought that on. 

The CHarrman. We had a Democratic administration when Sena- 
tor Anderson was Secretary of Agriculture. It may be that had some- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. Porter. I had some other things to say, but they have been 
well covered. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. You are very kind. Thank you. 

Mr. Usel? 

Give your name in full, please, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY USEL, BASALT, COLO. 


Mr. Usext. Mr. Chairman and members, I am Stanley Usel, from 
Basalt, western Colorado. 

I own and operate 100 acres of irrigated potatoes, range cattle, and 
hay set up in partnership. 

From our experience in the last 3 or 4 years I am convinced that 
we need a farm program designed to bring parity of income to the 
family-type farm or ranch and ‘that all crops and livestock be included 
under the program. 

There should be an upper limit placed on the amount received in 
any crop year under this program by any one farmer or operator, 
so that absentee owners or vast acreages and large production poten- 
tials could not receive such large sums as happened under the potato 
program of a few years ago. 

We should accept the controls necessary to implement such a pro- 
gram. These controls should be on pounds or bushels marketed, rather 
than on acreage. 

I believe production payments, rather than Government buying, is 
probably preferred. 

Any such programs should be administered by committees elected 
by farmers from their own ranks for best adaptation to local 
conditions. 

I think it is important that we do everything possible to preserve 
the family-type system of agriculture in these United States. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Youngren ? 

Give us your full name and occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF ROY A. YOUNGREN, BEULAH, COLO. 


Mr. Youneren. Mr. Chairman and Senator Anderson, my name 
is Roy A. Youngren. I live on a farm 21 miles west of Pueblo, Colo., 
and operate a farm and run cattle and feed some cattle. 

I have been thinking here today with all of these suggestions that 
have been going on that I have learned much. This last man who 
talked about getting rid of this food, that sounded to me like a 
wonderful plan. 

It seems to me like just a year’s supply of food for the United 
States, and that is not anything to be especially worried about. 

I believe if we would get the actual figures of the amount that has 
been invested in food supplies in comparison with the rest of the ex- 
pense that we have in the Government, that they would all feel a little 
bit better about it, that is, the people. 

I think under the present prices of our produce, such as hogs and 
beef, that when we take 13 cents for hogs, I do not believe there is any 
part of that hog that should cost $1.65 in the store. 

It seems to me there should be some investigation there. And the 
same applies to beef. 

When OPA was on I sold some fat cattle and we got 32 cents for it, 
and at that time the highest-priced meat in the store was 86 cents. 
The next year our cattle went to 19 cents, and meat went to $1.20. 

I believe if that was adjusted to a certain extent, there would be 
not too much surplus meat. 

The Cuarmman. Well, could you give us an idea of how you would 
adjust that? Senator Anderson would agree with me, I am sure, that 
as chairman of this committee this year and also 2 years ago, we had 
a couple of people from our own committee to make studies of that. 
We made fine reports back to the Senate, and we showed at one time 
that the farmer was getting 53 percent, on the average, of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Today it is down to 42 percent. 

Assuming that is true, how would you go about correcting that? 
Could you make any suggestions, I mean, without disturbing our 
present way of life? In other words, we have let everybody do 
almost what they pleased, expanding industry, and expanding every- 
thing. Certainly I would not want to disturb that, if possible. 

Mr. YounGREN. It seems to me there is an awful lot of money made 
between the producer and the consumer. 

The CHarrmMan. Exactly. To my way of thinking, too much. The 
spread is too great. 

Mr. YOuNGREN. Sure. 

The Cuatmman. I have been wrestling with the problem myself, 
as to how to reduce that spread. That would not come before our 
committee, because we deal with agriculture, unless, of course, we 
would fix prices. You certainly would not want that. You would 
not want us to fix the price of beef or of butter or chickens or any- 
thing else, would you? 

Mr. Youneren. No, maybe not. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, you would not. If you cannot do it that 
way, how would you do it? It may be that if the housewives would 
get together and kind of work together, and have a little strike now 
and then, as labor does, we might be able to get somewhere. How 
about that? 
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Mr. Youneren. Then we would pile up more surplus of beef. They 
would quit buying. 

The CuHarrman. You would make the prices go down and more 
might be eaten. 

Mr. Youneren. Whenever they go down in the store, then they 
are going to go down to us again. 

The Cuarrman. Wait That is not according to the arguments. 
They could not go much lower to the farmer 

Some people argue that the stores charge what they can get, and 
if housewives just refuse to buy then the distributor will lower his 
prices to his customers to get the trade back w ith lower prices. The 
farmer now gets only 42 cents of the consumer’s dollar, and that is 
certainly low enough. 

There is a matter that, in my judgment, needs a little going over, 
and many of us have been trying to look into it and trying to do 
something about it, without disturbing our present way of life. 

Mr. Youncren. The milk situation is a whole lot the same way. 
They have an investigation in Colorado right now into the fact that 
about 57 percent of the children are not getting enough milk. 

The Cuatrman. I was just handed a little note by one of the staff, 
who is with the committee, that for the third quarter of 1955, the 
farmer got 40 cents out of the consuming dollar. 

Mr. Youneren. That is way above what I have on my books, that 
figure is. 

The Cuatrman. This is the average. 

In this connection, let me tell you this: I do not believe the farmer 
would be one-half as mad as he is now if the consumer could get the 
benefit of these low prices. Am I right in that? 

Mr. Youneren. You are absolutely right. 

The Coamman. Of course, I wish we could find some way to do it 
without disturbing or bypassing our present way of life. You could 
regiment things. You could do what they do in Russia, maybe just 
have fixed prices. 

Mr. Youneren. We are changing our way of life quite a bit when 
we control. I think our farms should be on a national business basis. 
That is the only way to do it. 

The Cuarrman. These controls are usually imposed by the farmer 
through voting, do you not know ? 

Mr. Youneren. 87 percent voted for the wheat program, did they 
not ¢ 

The CHarmman. Yes, sir; that is right. That is what I say, it is 
done that way. 

What I am trying to point out to you though, is that the farmers, 
through their own voting, asked for the program. That is the way 
I would like to see it continue. 

[ would like to get this marketing settled that way, and not by 
forced legislation which m: iy amount to regimentation in price fixing 
and related matters. 

Mr. Youneren. I understand that. I believe that is all I have, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in farming? 

Mr. Youneren. All of my life. 

We have had this ranch since 1931 and have got a little bit of the 
rough edge taken off right then. That is why I appreciated what 
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happened after these laws were passed. I think the same thing should 
still be. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Harbour ? 


STATEMENT OF THURMAN HARBOUR, DEL NORTE, COLO. 


Mr. Harsour. I am Thurman Harbour from San Luis Valley, Colo. 
I own 160 acres of farmland and grow potatoes. 

I am in favor of the 90 percent support. 

I do not think that flexible supports work at all. 

Senator AnpErson. How did the potato situation go under 90 per- 
cent ¢ 

Mr. Harzour. A whole lot better than it is now. 

Senator Anprerson. It did? That might have been fine from your 
standpoint. 

How do you suppose I felt with carloads of potatoes all over the 
country which by law I could not sell, and which nobody wanted to 
buy, and during which the Maine potato people lost their markets, 
the Idaho potato people lost their markets? The Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania people took their markets away from them. 

An in an area in California, one man that Mr. Trigg and I know 
very well, went out and opened up a whole new tract and produced 
an average of 1,000 bushels of potatoes to the acre, on which he got 
his full support price. It created a national scandal, and almost 
destroyed the whole farm program. 

Mr. Harpour. I know it did. 

I would like to say that I am back of this program that Mr. Still 
presented here today. 

Senator Anperson. He presented a program whereby a national 
system of marketing controls would be invoked, and you would be 
able to produce 90 percent or more in the market place, because you 
would have quality products. We had quite a different situation 
when we had 90 percent supports on potatoes. The quality products, 
namely, the big Idaho potatoes and the fine Maine potatoes went off 
the market, and we had to spray them with dye and burn them up in 
great piles, because potatoes from areas that never had been regarded 
as potato-producing areas, took over all of the market. 

Mr. Harsour. I know that happened. 

Senator Anpgerson. You do not like that either? 

Mr. Harsour. That was unfortunate. No; I did not like it. 

Senator Anperson. There is something in the suggestion made 
earlier today to try to work it out through some sort of a national 
agreement. 

I think it’s difficult, so long as you let the regions operate. You 
might be able to work it out. 

Mr. Harsour. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Schraeder? Give us your name in full, please. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES SCHRAEDER, DEL NORTE, COLO. 


Mr. Scuragper. I am Jim Schraeder, from San Luis Valley, Rio 
Grande County in Colorado. 
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I want to carry on this spread from the consumer to the producer a 
little further, since everything else has been pretty well covered. 

I believe that the public-utility system is protecting the consumer. 
Why would it not work to protect the consumer and the farmer as 
to the spread? That is a suggestion. I do not know whether it 
would work or whether it would not. 

The CHarrman. It may work, if you did not have so many pro- 
ducers. You would have to go to every commodity. 

In the production of electricity and things of common use, it is not 
so difficult. 

Mr. Scurarper. I understand that, 

The CHarrMan. You get that? 

Mr. Scurarper. Yes. 

The CuHarrmMan. What would you do in California, where you have 
100-and-some-odd-hundreds of canners? You have them all over the 
United States. If you had to regulate all of those, and issue regula- 
tions for that number, that would apply to them, you can see the 
problem. 

Mr. ScHrarper. I understand that. 

But certainly it would be a formula to work out from a base to the 
consumer. 

The Cuatrrman. There may be something to what you say there, 
if we could establish a commission, but still it would be out of the 

category of what we know as a public utility. 

Mr. ScurakEper. Yes; I understand that, 

We do not want to straitjacket any agricultural industry. 

The Cuamman. That is what Iam saying. It might result in that. 

Mr. ScuraArper. That is right. 

Senator Anprerson. Are you familiar with the fact that in the New 
York milkshed, when the price of milk dropped a couple of years 
ago, they had a strike among the drivers, and they got greatly in- 
creased wages, and the price of milk went up to consumers and the 
price of milk to the producer went down—the price of wheat went 
down and the price of bread went up. 

Is that the sort of thing you are interested in. 

Mr. Scuraeper. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. We are, too. 

Mr. Scurarper. I believe that is all I have to say at this time. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Culberson ? 

All right, Mr. Coffman; be ready, sir. You may remain where you 
are. 

Mr. Oppenheimer? All right. 

Mr. Mason ? 

I will call you as soon as possible 

Give us your name in full. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID NAIBAUER, CORNISH, COLO. 


Mr. Narpaver. My name is David Naibauer from Colorado, and 
I live in Weld County. 

Senator Ellender and the committee, I have heard quite a bit of 
testimony today from the farmers and ranchers. 
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As far as I have listened in on the testimony I have not heard of 


any of them admit that they were sharecroppers. 

I do not own a farm. I have lived on a farm most of my life; 
that has been my livelihood. 

So I do lease about 3,000 acres of land; about 1,400 acres of it is 
under cultivation, the balance is grass, so my operation is wheat, 
small grains, and cattle. 

So I am interested in a long-term loan to young farmers to obtain 
farms of their own at a low interest rate, and the amount of money 
that is now available in our area and in other areas is not adequate 
to buy a farm that would substantiate enough income for a family. 

So I would like to see that revised in some way so that it would be 
geared to the different localities in the different areas all over the 
United States. 

I would also like to see parity of income to the family farm unit 
regardless of what agricultural product they produce. Whenever 
they produce over and above what was termed a family-sized unit, 
they would put the produce on the market, let it reach its own level. 

In that way it would benefit the labor, and I am sure that labor 
would be willing to take a small tax payment out of his pocket to see 
to it that farmers, family farmers, would have an income in pro- 
portion to other segments of the economy. 

The Cramman. Would you describe for the committee, for the 
record, what you mean by a small family-ty pe unit ¢ 

Mr. Narpaver. A family-type unit is an income that. would give 
that family the standard of living the same as any other segment 
of the economy, as far as education, the necessities of life, and what- 
ever goes with carrying on an operation. 

The CHatrman. Well, now, what size acreage would be required 
in your locality ? 

Mr. Narpaver. There would be no limit put on the size of the 
farm because the area that I live in, in Weld County, we have dry 
land, we have irrigated, and it is hard to determine how large the 
acreage could be because you might be raising vegetables, you might 
be raising cattle, or you might be raising sugar beets, beans, potatoes, 
or what. have you. 

The Cuarrman. How much would you fix as the amount necessary 
to do what you say ought to be done for a family farm? 

Mr. Narsaver. The amount would vary, based on the cost of pro- 
duction, plus the cost that the farmer has for the things that he 
has to buy to produce whatever crop he produces, primarily in relation 
to the contract that labor has with industry at the present time in 
a lot of areas, based on the cost of living. Their wages are usually 
geared and based on the cost of living; isn’t that true? 

The CuatrmMan. Well, I doubt that in many cases, because today 
the average laboring man can purchase a great deal more food with 
much less } percentagew ise of his present salary. 

Mr. Narsaver. The cost of living is not food, as we all know. 

The CHatrman. I know that. It means automobiles; it means 
television sets. 

Mr. Narpaver. Rents and clothing and education and all of that. 

The Cuatrman. Would you decide who should get television sets 
and who should get a Chrysler instead of a Ford or another kind 
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of car? That is something that may be pretty difficult for us to 
determine. 

In my own State a small operator is a farmer who may have 50 
acres, and under present conditions he could not produce enough on 
those 50 acres to give him the kind of livelihood that you are now 
deseribing. 

Mr. Naraver. You mean that you do not think that he could? In 
other words, he does outside work to make—— 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Narpavuer (continuing). To make a living? 

The CuairmMan. No, I mean to say that he does not do anything 
else, and even with the support programs that we have had, he has 
not been able to make enough. 

Mr. Narpaver. That is the reason, the support program we have 
had has not been right. 

The Cuarman. Even if you made it a hundred percent, he would 
not have had it. 

Mr. Natpaver. I am not talking about a hundred percent; I am 
talking about parity of income. 

The Cuamman. That has been written in a long time. 

Mr. NatBaveEr. ‘Tt is very flexible; it can go up or down. 

The Cuamman. Well, that has been a good slogan more than some- 
thing we could put in the law. It has been in the first program we 
wrote; Senator Anderson, am I not right on that / 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. If you find that program for us, if you can give 
it to us, why, we will try to make it fit. We have been looking for a 
program to attain that goal you have set for many years, but up to 
10W, it has been pretty difficult. 

Mr. Narpaver. Well, it can be attained because I do not know of 
any group or any manufacturer or any businessman who is willing to 
take 90 percent of parity or even less than that, because whenever you 
say you are going to take a percent of parity, that only means that 
if he is going to t: ‘ake 10 percent less, he will take 20, and then 30, and 
the first thing you know, he is not there. 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

Mr. Narpavuer. So you have got to have parity of income. 

The CHarrmMan. You know that is what all the workers are looking 
ior, too, and I can point out thousands of them who do not get what 
the automobile mechanic is getting now or the fellow who works for 
Ford or for Chrysler or for General Motors. 

Mr. Narpaurr. Well, they have different contracts. 

The Cuarrman. They would like this parity of income, too, if it 
were possible to obtain it. 

Mr. Narpauer. And you have different trained people who train in 
different fields of labor, educ ation, and what have you. So natural- 
ly there is a difference there again. But if he has got the incentive 
to produce what they would term a family-size income as far as the 
size of his family, the amount of education and the cost of the prod- 
ucts that he has to have, to produce his produce, why, that is parity 
of income. 

Then I would also—— 
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The Cuatrman. If we could get that I would be for it, but now you 
write me out a prescription for it, and try to work it out. 

Mr. Narpaver. And I am sure that labor would go along with us. 
If we could get parity of income to the family-sized operator, and 
anything that was produced over and above that would go on the 
market, and then the consumer would get the benefit of the lower price. 
There you would not be discriminating against anybody, because 
every family, if they had the incentive to go out and produce enough 
to make a family -sized income or parity of income to a family unit, 
would do so. 

Then, going back to the loans, I would like to see our Government 
continue the disaster emergency loans, where they are needed, and 
when they are needed, and at the present rate of interest. 

I would also like to see them restore the farmers-elected committee 
system so that the local farmers could serve and take care of the busi- 
would also like to see the Senate pass the same bill that the House 
ness of their own, and to get a good start in the right direction, I 
would also like to see the Senate pass the same bill that the House 
passed in the last session of Congress. I think that would be a good 
start in the right direction, and we could improve that program as 
we go along, because we have the technicians in the Department of 
Agriculture who have compiled the information as far as the costs of 
every product that is produced in the United States, and all of those, 
that information, can be compiled and worked out by the technicians 
in the Department of Agriculture, and it can be solv ed. 

The CHatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Narpaver. I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Coffman, will you come up. 

Will you give your name in full and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF MORTON E. COFFMAN, DOVE CREEK, COLO. 


Mr. Corrman. Morton E. Coffman from Dove Creek, Colo., Dolores 
County. 

I represent there a two-crop area alone because of the seasonable 
aptitude of our crops there. 

The small grains and the pinto beans are the major crops there only, 
and you try ‘to raise something else and you are hitting up against 
something there. 

I know: you said it discouraged that type of system, but nevertheless 
that is the type of situation in our locality, and you cannot get away 
from it. 

It has been told here, and I will not try to repeat it, the system 
which I feel is workable, and I could elaborate on it because of some 
experience which I have had along that line, and that is the family-type 
farm, which you just got through discussing. 

I feel that it is a workable program, and can be worked out. 

But, first, too, I do make this a sound program, and to work it out 
in the future, which it is not going to take the time, because we have 
not worked this program out in the last 15 years and, therefore, we 
are not going to work this out today; therefore, to go ahead with the 
act which is before the House now, and go ahead with that as a basis 
of working out this one now. 
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We have not tried to work anything out now, either a flexible or 
90 percent of parity. Maybe we have, but have we tried something 
sound and basic from the standpoint of the experienced man ? Now, 
then ; 

Senator Anprerson. Could we stop and ask you what particular 
House bill you are referring to? 

Mr. Corrman. Ninety percent-of parity. 

Senator Anperson. That is the bill that has passed the House and 
is over in the Senate now ? 

Mr. Corrman. That is right. 

Senator ANpEeRsoN. House bill 12. 

Well, that ran into a little opposition. 

Mr. CorrMan. It always has. 

Senator ANpeRsoNn. Oh, no, many times they have passed 90 percent 
of parity round after round after round. 

Mr. CorrmMan. Well, it ran into opposition. 

Senator ANpeRsOoN. Are you familiar with the fact that farm income 
has followed national income steadily throughout the years until 1948, 
and that in 1948 it started down, and national income went on up? 

Mr. CorrMan. Not as much as you have, Mr. Anderson. 

Senator ANperson. Farm income in 1947, net income, was about 
$16,800,000,000, and national income was about $199 billion. I say 
$16,900,000,000—and national income was about $199 billion. 

Now, they have always moved together, not in dollars, but in ratios, 
12 to 15 times as much national income as farm income. 

Now, when you got to 1948 and a little bit thereafter, as surpluses 
began to accumulate, farm income started to fall and has dropped 
from 16% billion then to the present rate of 10,300 million, while 
national income has gone on up to 320 billion. 

Don’t you think it is strange that all of a sudden farm income 
should start downward leading away from the national income that 
it always followed? Don’t you think that maybe the surpluses had 
something to do with it? 

Mr. Corrman. Very definitely. 

Senator ANperson. And weren’t they all 
percent years ¢ 

Mr. Corrman. You keep repeating that accumulated during 90 
percent years. 

Senator Anperson. Because that is when they were accumulated, 

Mr. Corrman. Surely. But here is the thing I think of here, 
Senator. That the program starts at a certain point. When we 
reach a certain amount, well, maybe that amount is low enough 
in the beginning; therefore, it started at a period where we will not 
receive that surplus in the beginning, even if it it is 90 percent. What 
I am getting at now, why I am for that bill right now, Senator, is 

this: I do not say it is a workable plan, don’t get me that way. 
not for it as far as that is concerned. 
basis to start from. 

How do you start out a business? 
start it on, do you not ? 

All right, let us start it on this basis. We had it before, we know 
that, and it did not work. We tried something else. This other did 
relieve us back in 1934, this other has not. 
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Senator Anprerson. But remember that the old support program 
was a flexible price support program from 52 to 75 percent of parity. 
Did you realize that? 

Mr. Corrman. Yes, but it had something else to add to it. 

Senator ANpErsOoN. For instance? 

Mr. Corrman. Subsidies. 

Senator AnpEeRson. Subsidies? 

Mr. Corrman. In the form of soil conservation and such as parity, 
and such as those payments back there. 

I was sat on the issuing of checks one time on that where one 
farmer received better than $11,000 parity payment, and $13,000 in 
the same day from the subsidies. I sat right there and issued them to 
him. 

Senator Anprrson. I do not know what the parity payment was. 
I know what the soil conservation could hav2 been. 

Mr. Corrman. There were two of them back in 1934. 

Senator Anperson. I thought that was a pretty good program, and 
I stilldo. I would like to see more of it. 

Mr. Corrman. I do, too. 

As I told several fellows—I have had several fellows come up to 
me and say, well, go to arguing this point—I say; take the old AAA 
program and just pin it right down to the very fact—what did it 
represent? What was its standard? I said, wasn’t it the thing that 
it was pointing toward, wasn’t it sound, and they said, “Yes,” and 
I said so myself, but it was abused. It was taken advantage of in 
every way that it could possibly be. 

[ will get all I can while the getting is good. 

Senator Anperson. And it ran into trouble, and if you try it again, 
even though you put it on another basis, it will probably run into 
trouble again. 

Mr. CorrM an. Surely. 

As I say, this helps relieve the farmer though now with something. 
If we do not, we are going to go back into this depression time, and I 
am afraid of that time, and that is the only thing I can see is a sound 
basis to relieve it at the present time. 

I do not say it is a sound workable program in the future, but maybe 
we are not a working—here is the thing 

Senator ANpEerson. Do you know that in Senator Ellender’s State 
they have been producing rice? 

Mr. CorrMan. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. They produced—now, I may be way off in my 
figures, and he will probably correct me—but they produced something 
like 17 million hundredweight up to maybe around 1925; and then in 
the early years of the war, we had to have lots of food, and it got up 
to about 25 million hundredweight and maybe 30 million hundred- 
weight, and then after the war was over it built up to 58 million 
hundredweight, because 90 percent is a stimulus. It is an incentive. 

Mr. CorrMan, Certainly. 

Senator Anperson. We adopted the Steagall legislation as an in- 
centive to greater production. 

Do you think the rice producers of Louisiana are better off with 
these 58 million hundredweight of rice, with 20 million they could not 
sell last year, and maybe 30 million they could not sell this year, than 
before they got this stimulus to production 
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Mr. Corrman. May I say it another way ? 

The CHARMAN. M: ay I say at this point that the production of rice 
in Louisiana averaged 10,248,000 hundredweight for the period 1941- 
50. It was 11,934,000 hundredweight in 1951; 14,996,000 hundred- 
weight in 1954, and 12,528,000 hundredweight in 1955, with marketing 
quotas in effect. 

Production of rice in the United States was 32,850,000 hundred- 
weight average 1941 through 1950; 45,797,0000 im 1951; 58,853,000 in 
1s 54: and 50,230,000 im 1955 

Now, before you answer that question, I do not want to get into an 
argument with my good friend, Senator Anderson here, but rice is one 
of the few products that has been selling way above 90 percent of 
par ity. 

The support program on rice did not affect the price of rice until 
1954. 

Rice sold for as much as 110 and 120 percent of parity, and the 
reason for that was that our Government said to the grower, “Grow all 
you can, because we will need it,” and we did need it, and that is why 
it was produced in large quantities. 

Today we could dispose of our surpluses in Asia, if only we did not 
have interference by the State Department that stopped us. 

In other words, during a long time we created markets there for the 
rice that was produced at the instance of our Government, and for 
that reason there was such a demand for it that the rice sold way above 
parity, 110, 108, and it is only in the last couple of years that it has 
been under 90. 

Mr. Corrman. I saw pinto beans sell for as high as 150 percent and 
even as high as 200 percent. 

The CHatrMan. Let us not argue that; we want a solution to this 
problem, if you can give it to us. 

Mr. Corrman. As I come back here to the family-type farm again, 
I still feel in this very fact we bring it down to the family type, and 
you asked a while ago the way tor egulate that. 

I had some experience, as I said a while ago, on some of this tenant- 
purchase work; therefore, I feel that the community can serve that 
purpose of telling you what the needs are in that particular unit, more 
so than you can in Washington. 

Therefore, turn a little over to these fellows here in their commu- 
nity, put a little responsibility there to where they can solve that for 
vou, they can tell what is a family unit there, because it is local, it is 
farm to farm, as far as the type is concerned. 

The CuHarrman. Suppose we do that in every State? We might do 
it in Colorado very easily ; we can do it in New Mexico ver y easily, but 
when you have to write into law a pattern that is applied to everybody, 
you might not strike everybody, you see. 

Mr. CorrMan. Oh, yes. 

The Cuairman. Yet you could not legislate in New Mexico, and 
next Arizona, and then next Colorado, and then next Louisiana, be- 
cause all of the States are different, your farming is different, and 
what may be a family-sized unit and the amount necessary to occupy 
that family-sized unit is as far different in Colorado than it is in New 
Mexico and different in New Mexico from what it is in Louisiana; 
Louisiana from what it is in Vermont. 

Mr. Corrman. Certainly. 
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The Cuatrman. You see, that is the problem that confronts us. 

Mr. Corrman. It worked in one program. 

The CuHatrman. What? 

Mr. Corrman. It worked in one program, the tenant-purchase pro- 
gram years ago in the old Rehabilitation Act. It worked then and 
it worked successfully. 

Senator Anperson. Yes, because farms were at destitute prices. 
When you can walk in and pick up a good farm that used to be worth 
$400 an acre and sell it to a man under the tenant-purchase program 
for $50, and it goes back up to $500, sure, it has done well. But you 
find that land today. 

Mr. CorrMan. I am not talking about that: I was talking about 
what it was as a family-type unit, and they stuck to that portion of 
it, if it was dry land or irrigated. 

The CHatrMan. Let us talk about your own community. Take your 
own community and describe to me what you would term a family- 
sized unit. You have got the facts now; put it in the record. 

Mr. Corrman. Ever since I went there I have talked to different 
people in this locality. Take in the bean and the wheat area, we con- 
cluded there that 500 to 600 acres, if you want to bring it down to 
acreage, I still think this idea of type is a little bit more appropriate ; 
in other words, based on yield rather than acreage. 

Suppose you went down to acreage, I have talked to several fellows 
who own more than that, and who own less than, and we concluded that 
five or six hundred acres on all types of conditions will solve that 
problem as far as family type is concerned. 

The Cuatrman. How much would that produce per year or how 
much would you want it to produce per year? 

Mr. Corrman. Let’s see, around $12,000. 

The CHatmrman. $12,000? 

Mr. Corrman. That is full production. 

The Cuatrman. That is for a farm unit 

Mr. CorrMan: It might vary from that. 

The CrarrmMan. I know it will vary in my section. 

Mr. Corrman. It will run around $15,000. I am quoting this 
year’s prices, at $4.98 a hundred for our pinto beans, but 90 percent 
of parity which would, I feel—we should get more for our beans; in 
other words, bringing this—when I went there in 1943 we got $4.95 
a hundred for our beans in 1943. We are getting $4.98 support on 
them this year. 

Back in 1943 I paid $1,315 for a tractor. This year I paid $4,200 
for the same type tractor. 

Now. therefore, this brings it down to possibly that size farm would 
run you from $12,000 to $16,000 a year, and it would—you know, the 
expenses on that farm of your pinto beans and your wheat. 

The Cuatrman. So that in your area you think each farmer should 
have between 500 and 600 acres of ground, and the things he produces 
on that, you think should sell for between $12.000 and $16,000? 

Mr. Corrman. Ninety percent of parity, would rather put it that 
way. 

The Carman. I know, but sometimes 90 percent may not bring 
that. 

Mr. Corrman. All right. He takes his chance on that. 
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The Cuamman. Then you would get away from the family-type 
farm. 

Mr. Corrman. No, I said during variable times that this 500 to 
600 acres would take care of it. Maybe this year it would take 400 
acres, but, as I say, in a variable time, why, next year maybe it would 
take 700 or 800 acres. 

Just taking it, for instance, this year, I increased my operations, 
as far as farming was concerned, because, as you know, you have got 
to have so much machinery to operate a certain sized farm. 

To increase my income to where I feel I can break even on land 
payments and such as that, I increased it with smaller additional 
acreage. 

You say, well, that is not sound, maybe, that you are not going to 
boost your income. But whenever you go to figuring it down to the 
bare facts of it, at the end of the year, is what the tale is and therefore 
I found out by putting in a little more, that is where we get our extras. 
I go in here aa put out a little more because I have got to supplement 
my income. 

Senator ANnpeRson. In other words, to pay for land that you are 
buying i in excess of a family-sized farm ? 

Mr. Corrman. That is right, on my expenses. 

The CHatmrMan. Well, the same thing has occurred in the dairy 
industry in the last 50 years under this flexible price support, as I 
put in the record, 2 or 3 times, the production has increased consider- 
ably over the years before when it was 90 percent. Now, what caused 
that? Do you ask me? 

Mr. Corrman. I have my own ideas because I follow those, too. 

The Cuatrman. Well, many times as prices go down, the farmers 
seek more acreage in order to make things grow. If ‘that is true, 
there is a lot of evidence in this record to show that. Whether that 
is general I do not know, but there seems to be a lot of evidence and so 
it will be up to us to sift it and see who is right and who is wrong. 

Mr. Corrman. You take, for instance, the wheat program. What 
was our allotment in Colorado and what was the allotment in Ne- 
braska? They were cut 18 to 20 percent; and what were we cut? 35 to 
37 percent. Why? Because it took the report rather than took our 
actual acreage. 

Senator ANpErson. Oh, no—history on a 10-year average. 

Mr. Corrman. No. I got those facts and figures up, Mr. Anderson ; 
I worked on that one program and the committee, themselves, told us 
we took the —— 

Senator ANprerson. What committee? 

Mr. Corrman. The State committee, Colorado State committee. 

Senator Anperson. What did they tell you? 

Mr. Corrman. Out of PMA that they had to take the reporters— 
what is it ? 

Senator Anperson. The crop reported. 

Mr. Corrman. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANperson. What did they tell you? 

Mr. Corrman. When we sent in our acreage in that country it did not 
amount to nothing. We had fifty-some-odd-thousand acres, and theirs 

corresponded to some twenty-six to twenty-two thousand acres. That 
is what they based it in our county. That is beside the point. 
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But I am saying that is where we get some of our mixed up things 
between what is in the economy and “what i is in our locality and how 
we can work it out. 

The Cuarrman. Anything else you wish to add ? 

Mr. Corrman. No; I think I have covered this on the family tract 
farm, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Oppenheimer ? 

Will you give your name in full and your occupation, please? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK OPPENHEIMER, PAGASO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mr. Oppennetmer. My name is Frank Oppenheimer ; I ama rancher. 

I have about 1,500 acres, about 125 acres irrigated hay land and my 
ranch corresponds to about 125 cows unit. When I learned that I 
might have the opportunity to talk to your committee, Senator El- 
lender, I suggested that the cattlemen’s association in our county 
have a meeting and discuss what they wanted, and they asked me to 
come and represent them, although it turned out that their ideas were 
essentially mine, or in large measure mine. 

I feel, and they felt, that the cattleman in that mountainous region 
of Colorado, anyway, cannot go on without direct help; that is we can- 
not help ourselves in contradistinction to the opinion of some of the 
cattlemen. 

It costs—I have this ranch I described—it costs, without any interest 
payments a little over about $9,250 a year to run it, counting deprecia- 
tion and maintenance and labor and taxes and insurance, and I can 
itemize that. 

If I keep my yearlings over, calves over, and sell them as yearlings, 
which is the more profitable way to do it, I can gross about $7,800, 
that is without interest payments of any sort. 

I lost about $1,500 a year. 

The Cuarrmay. When did you buy your farm ? 

Mr. OprpENHEIMER. Six years ago. 

The Cuarrman. Six yearsago? High prices? 

Mr. OprENHEIMER. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How about your cows? You paid pretty high for 
them ? 

Mr. Orrennetmer. Many of them. Most of them I bought at the 
bottom of the market, calves. 

The Cuarrman. What were you doing before you got into the 
farming business ? 

Mr. Orrennermer. I was a professor. 

The Cuamrman. Why did you go into the farming business, be- 
cause you thought you could make more? 

Mr. Orrpennermer. No, not because I thought I could make more; 
T was forced by circumstances to do that. 

The Cuarrman. I see, I am sorry. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Orrenuermer. Well, a unit such as mine also represents an 
investment with the cattle, machinery, about $100,000 at the current 
land prices. 

So that on this $100,000 without counting the interest, I and other 


people in the whole community are losing on a similar ‘unit and are 
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$1,000 to $1,500 a year at current prices and we see no way without 
some support, some sort of support, coming out of that. 

The Cuamman. What would you suggest? Have you a plan? 

Mr. OrrENHEIMER. It seems to most of us that the same kind of 
support which is given to other agricultural products will, while that 
is going on, have to be given us, that is, direct price supports in com- 
parison with parity. 

The Carman. How would you curtail production? You see 
those that grow crops, whose acreage can be curtailed 

Mr. OprpeNHEIMER. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan (continuing). And whose commodity can be stored, 
it is fairly easy. How could you handle it. with cattle? How would 
you control the production of cattle? I asked that question this 
morning, but I could not get any good answer to it. 

Mr. OrrenHEIMER. I do not havea very good answer. It has seemed 
to me that in selling one’s yearlings, one has to sell both steers and 
heifers, that as long as the two are sold together, that is, as long as 
cows are not allowed to increase, one might be able to control pro- 
duction. That is by insisting that any price support be given for 
equal numbers of male and females, one might be able to control the 
production. It might work better than any heifer buying program. 

In these mountain countries, there are ways in which, under some 
circumstances, ranching is more profitable. 

It is expensive to raise winter feed; one has to feed a cow about 50 
tons of hay for the winter and, therefore, many people would simply 
prefer to buy steers in the spring and sell them in the fall, which is 
a speculative kind of operation in which I do not take part in and 
which, at the present, is completely unprofitable because, for example, 
this spring yearlings delivered into the country cost about 2414 cents 
and sold at about 1714 cents, which meant a loss for most people, ex- 
cept when they had exceptional gains, they broke even. 

It might be that by a kind of a price support, which would simply 
stabilize the spring-fall price of cattle, a subsidy price support that 
would not allow the fall price to drop more than 10 percent below 
the spring price, that part of the gain would be profitable enough, 
that prices would come up; in fact, one might have to put a price 
support—I mean a price limit, a fixed price, so that calves will not 
come up too high. 

But I do think that if people could pasture yearlings at a profit, 
that it would help the whole industry. 

Senator ANperRsonN. You mean a ceiling on calves? You mean a 
limit on prices? 

Mr. OpreNHEIMER. It might, if one made any part of the cattle 
industry profitable; I think it might take a limit on calves to keep 
it from 

Senator Anprerson. Do you know of any segment of our agricul- 
tural population that resists price ceilings and price limitations more 
than the cattle industry ? 

Mr. Oprennermer. | think, and it is the impression of the ranchers 
in our county, that the cattle industry is never adequately represented ; 
that is, that the people who are raising cow herds, a 100 to 500 head, 
or from 50 to 500 head, are not adequately represented in the public 
press and in Congress. They are very hard hit. They are all quite 
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miserable and they are all quite mad at the people who tell Congress- 
men how independent they are. 

Senator Anperson. Well, Noel McDade would suggest that they 
join Brown’s organization. 

Mr. Oppennermer. This is just a sidelight. 

I would, since you asked for personal opinions, here, I would like 
to offer one of my own which is something I offer very tentatively 
because it is one that is not really thought out. But it has seemed 
to me that the problem of solving the agricultural situation by price 
supports alone is inevitably, in the long run, a very hard one, and it 
might be cheaper for the Gover nment to solve these problems by 
going at the costs of operation. 

For example, the maintenance, I mean the depreciation costs on 
my ranch, that is, barns, and mostly machinery amount to about 
$4,000 a year. That means that after 10 years, I will have to replace 
that machinery at the average by spending that much money a year. 

It might be possible for the Government as a practice already to 
some extent, we have a small county committee which has bought a 
grain drill and fertilizer spreader ‘which is about the size of their 
means, but it helps ranchers in that they do not have to buy those 
items that they do not use all the time. 

It might be possible for the Government to buy through regular 
channels a very large quantity of machinery, which would save the 
ranchers a lot of money and cut the costs down. 

The Cuarmman. Who would own that machinery? 

Mr. Orrprnuetmer. A county committee. 

The Cuatrman. A county committee for use on all farms? 

Mr. OrrpennetMer. For use on all farms. 

The Cuatrman. I have just come back from Russia; that is the way 
they do it there, you know. I am not trying to be facetious, but do 
you know that in Russia today, every form of farm machinery is 
owned by the Government and it is leased out to the cooperatives ? 

Mr. Oprpennetmer. On a task basis. I they want to plow so many 
acres, it costs so much, and they take that in kind; that is, in crop. 

Mr. OrreNHEIMER. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. And if they harvest so many acres that is taken in 
kind, too. 

Mr. Oprpenuermer. Yes. Well, I was just trying to analyze why 
my expenses were so great. 

‘The CuamrMman. I understand. I am not trying to be facetious 
there; I am saying what I found there. 

Senator Anperson. And the experience of the cooperatives is they 
do not get anything like that amount of efficiency out of the machinery 
that we do in this country. 

Mr. Orpennermer. I can believe that. 

The only item of expense is the money that one has to pay for 
these, and I believe long-term, low-interest loans would cut down 

rancher expenses. 

Finally, I want to say and point out again that the efforts that 
have been made so far to help in solving the agricultural situation, 
the grain price supports, the acreage allotments have on the whole 
hurt the cattlemen. 

The grain prices have made it harder for the feeders to make money. 
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The acreage cuts have meant more cattle, and we are quite worried 
about the idle acres in ths at, although they may be kept out of produc- 
tion for a year or so, eventually they might become—they might come 
and compete with cattle ranchers. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Oppenheimer. 

Mr. Mason, will you step forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD B. MASON, DURANGO, COLO. 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, my name is Floyd Mason; I operate 
a farm of 320 acres in Colorado, and grow mostly grain and livestock 
and hay. We can grow most any commodity over there, but I am 
most interested at the present time in grain. 

I would like to say that I think that farmers are entitled to a full 
90 percent of parity, at least that much, and I came down here with— 
I was sent down here, in other words, with a Farmers Union group— 

I did not happen to belong to them—but they just came by and said, 
‘Ta Plata County does not have any representatives. Why don’t you 
come down?” So I came down. 

I have not a written statement. Everything is off the cuff, and it is 
just a personal opinion. 

The Cuatrman. That is the way we like to have it, get your own 
view of it. 

Mr. Mason. Well, I would like to tell you, first, about the grain 
situation in our country. 

What I think is the matter with it and how you can remedy it is 
what I want to tell you about. In other words, we have wheat allot- 
ments in that part of the county. We lay off a certain number of 
acres, but I do just like everybody else, I take those diverted acres 
from wheat, and I plant it in barley and oats. 

I make good money on the wheat, but I lose it in the barley and 

oats because I produced too much barley and oats, so I think the 
program ought to apply to all crops, apply it to stock and everything 
else. 

Now, the solution to this thing, I would like to help you boys out, 
of course, inthisthing. Iama director in REA, in the REA program, 
and I think that the REA program has worked so successfully, and 
reclamation and the Federal land bank, they are all working on the 
same principle; in other words, the farmer is made a partner with 
the Government. 

The Government loans the money to the farmer and the farmer 
administers it as he sees fit, and that would be my solution. 

I think that the Government, if we were to get 90 percent or a 
high percent, what we need, in other words, to make the farmer 
prosperous, I do not think the Government could stand it. 

Consequently, the Government would be the goat, and the farmer 
would be all right. 

So I think my plan would be for the Government to do just like 
they do in REA, and loan the money to the farmers and have them 
pay it back with interest, and administrative costs to support this 
plan, and make the farmers partners in the business, and give them 
an interest. 

In other words, when this wheat program came up, as you know, 
a short time ago, our Senator, our agricultural administrator, said, 
“Tf you don’t produce a good quality wheat”—in other words, it is 
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based on No. 2 hard winter wheat—“if the grade is below that, we 
are going to cut you down.” 

But if the farmer was in that program they would say, “Well, if 
that is right, if we produce a higher quality of wheat, then we should 
get a premium on it.” That is the way the plan works, 

The Cuamman. Well, talking about the REA, there is no such 
partnership as you mention between the Government and REA, 
What happens is an authority is created in a certain area, and the 
Government furnishes cheap money. 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right, but the management is under the REA, 
and the money has to be paid back. 

How would you pay back to the Government if you would get 
the Government to borrow on the crops where there would be a 
failure or where there would be a huge surplus, how would you pro- 
tect the Government ? 

Mr. Mason. I would set up a legal entity just as they do in REA 
and, in fact, the machinery is all ‘set up now through the PMA or 
the ACP, whatever you call the program now. 

The Caarrman. What would you do with the farmers who have a 
big farm, and others have a small farm, some in debt, and some not 
in debt, where the carrying charges would not be so large? 

Mr. Mason. You would have to take the average, and the man would 
have to provide for himself. He would have to look out for himself. 
In other words, you would make the price give the average farmer 
a decent. living price, gentlemen. If he was not an average farmer, 
he would lose ; if he was above that, it would be different. That works 
in all types of business. 

Senator Anperson. If he was not quite as good a farmer, you would 
pay him anyhow ? 

Mr. Mason. No. 

Senator Anpgerson. You say he would lose? 

Mr. Mason. He would lose, not the Government—the Government 
would not lose. But I would say set up this legal entity, just the 
same as REA. If we do not pay out on our local REA, we all go 
in and make up that deficit. Some of our members do, but that would 
be a local problem. 

Senator Anprerson. You never helped to make up a deficit for the 
REA? 

Mr. Mason. I did not understand. 

Senator AnDerson. You said that if the REA loses, “we all pitch 
in and pay the deficit.” Have you ever paid a deficit to the REA? 

Mr. Mason. We have not lost, but if it did, there are certain mem- 
bers that do not pay—certain members do not pay their bills. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would you cut them off? 

Mr. Mason. We could cut them off, but we have to stand that loss, 
but we stand it. The REA does not stand it, or the Government. 

The same thing would work in our farm program. If a man could 
not produce up to the average standard, why he would just have to 
go out of business, but he will do that anyhow. 

The Carman. Thank you, sir. 

Is there anything else you would like to add, Mr. Mason ? 

Mr. Mason. I believe not, not at this time. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Love. Give us your full name for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF NOBLE M. LOVE, LA SALLE, COLO. 


Mr. Love. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Anderson, my name is Noble 
Love. I am just a farmer, a cattle feeder. I live at La Salle, Colo. 
I am what might be called a middleman in this cattle business. I am 
a cattle feeder. 

A cattle feeder is a man who takes the cattle from the range and 
finishes out to edible beef. That is, these prime steaks that we have 
for dinner. 

We have a lot of problems. In fact, we have too many. We have 
gotten to the place where we thought 3 years ago, we were rugged 
individualists. Now we are just individualists. We lost the “rugged.” 

We are individualists to this extent: We got in pretty bad shape 
with the banks. Ours is a big gambling proposition. It takes thou- 
sands of dollars to finish cattle. We are buying our grains produced 
in Nebraska, Iowa, and Lllinois. We have diseases in these cattle, 
brucellosis, rhinitis, shipping fever, and on top of that calfie heifers, 
which are not at a declining price. They used to be 25 cents a hun- 
dred. Now it is $1.04 a hundred, which the packer deducts from our 
price of finished cattle. 

Probably you know all of these things, all these things I am just tell- 
ing you, 

Our principal deal is trying to find a market for feed that we grow 
on our farms in excess of cash crops. What I mean by “cash crops 
is that I grow potatoes for cash. I grow my feed to keep the fertility 
of my land up and to create a market for it. 

We do not grow corn, in the sense of selling the corn or putting 
it under padlock. We grow it as ensilage, put it into the cattle for 
productivity on the land. 

We _ ive had a little trouble with our price of feeders. Of course, 
there a lot of buyers in the feeding business. The present price 
of st cattle for good steers, steer calves, is around 20 cents. The 
present price for fat cattle is about 20 cents. Thee is no margin left. 

The last 2 months we have had quite a considerable drop in our 
fat cattle market. I have been told this is attributable to the chain 
store buying. 

We had a monopoly so far as chain store buying was concerned. 
The boys will buy in large quantities; instead of buying 1,000 quarters, 
or such a matter, there are a lot of chain stores that will buy 2,000 
and 3,000 quarters each Monday morning, and then accordingly down 
the trade demand for it. 

Senator Anprerson. You do not think the drop in fat cattle prices 
has had any relationship to the drop in pork prices ? 

Mr. Love. I do not; no, sir. Actually, [ am no hog man. I am 
acattle man. 


Senator Anperson. I am not either, but when I see one type meat 
going down, I 

Mr. Love. I think it does. I will go with you on that, because I 
think it does. We can advertise beef, and we can get them to eating 
10 pounds more beef, but the average human stomach will only con- 
sume somuch. I think if they eat more beef, they will eat less pork, 
and possibly eat less poultry. 
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I cannot go with these big advertising campaigns too much, be- 

‘ause, after all, we live in the United States and we have to market 
fish, and everything as it goes along. It is all a segment of our living. 

Getting back to ‘cattle, there must be some reason, and my idea is 
that there are too many cattle. There are 95 million cattle and 180 
million people, 2 feet on the human people and 4 feet on the cows. 
They could run over us in a stampede. 

What has brought this about? I think capital gains in the cattle 
industry. I will get called on this, I am sure, but nevertheless I am 
going to speak my piece. Capital gains probably in the cattle deal 
has been a protection for the small cattleman to increase his herd 
without income taxation. 

In our country I have noticed a lot of herds that have increased 
100 percent. They will keep their heifer and sell the steer calves, 
and sell a few old cows, but they have accumulated more breeding 
stock. Our numbers have come up. Possibly we are going to have 
trouble in the beef market because we are getting too much beef. 

What is the answer to it? Capital gains will probably be a part 
of it. Taxation usually makes people get back in line a little bit. 

Parity prices on cattle would be pretty hard to figure out. 

There is something in my mind that keeps going ‘around. I can- 
not think of Government only as a business. It is an enlarged peanut 
business, in other words. The peanut stand is small, and Govern- 
ment is millions times larger. ‘There are more people involved, of 
course. But it is nothing to be frowned at. 

I have heard people here today talk of the enormous subsidies they 
are paying out and how people will scream. I think it is a business. 
We have hired tax experts to come out here, and they examine 5 years 
back on each one of our income taxes, and if they find there is $1. 98 
short, they will drag us up and say, “You will have to pay up.” 

Back when they supported the potato program and all of the rest 
of these programs, there were $400 million, I think the chairman said, 
spent on potatoes in one year. 

Senator Anperson. No. 

The CuatrMan. The entire program. 

Mr. Love. That was not in 1 year? 

The CHamman. That was the entire potato program. 

Senator ANpEerson. It was $225 million, and more, in 1 year. 

Mr. Love. We have our tax experts that dig into these things. Why 
do they not see what the expenditure was ‘compared to the invest- 
ment, and what the return was in income tax and extra tax? 

I talk to my neighbors a lot. I have got good friends in my county. 
The other day I w ent in and talked to the implement dealer. He said, 
“Golly, Noble, this is getting pretty rough. I have nine new tractors 
out there, and I have not had a buyer. I have got combines. I am 
still advertising them. The season is over. What is your idea on 
this?” 

I said, “Well, Jim, when we had high supports and subsidies, you 
sold those tractors.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but that was not right. Why should I pay you a 
subsidy ?” 

And I said, “Jim, you have got the subsidy.” 
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I think that is something the American people kind of forgot. We 
farmers did not keep any m oney. That money was paid to us and 
it was sent to the little dealers, the clothing-store man, the druggist, 
the dentist, the doctor, and all of those people, clear on down the line. 

Why should a subsidy worry people ? 

That is about all I have got to say on cattle. I would be glad to 
answer any questions. 

I have been in business a long time. In fact, I grew up on the farm. 
And my father before me. 

The Cuarrman. What size is your place? 

Mr. Love. We have 800 acres. 

The CHarrMan. You grow your own feed ? 

Mr. Love. We grow our own rough: age feed. 

The Cuatrman. Do you buy the corn? 

Mr. Love. The corn and the grain. We raise our barley. 

Getting back to this potato deal, we live in an early section, what 
is known as the early section. At the present time there are 13,000 
acres in there. There is no storage to speak of. There are possibly 
150,000, 200,000 sacks of storage in that district. 

We have a problem that has come up. When we had cross compli- 
ance, the crops of California, and our big producing States, Idaho, 
Maine, were pretty much stabilized. 

When cotton was cut in California, the boys went into potatoes, and 
they raised last year to the extent of 23 percent. That started 
pyramid. 

As it came down the line, Arizona came in. Hereford, Tex., I 
think, I think they increased almost—well, with the new wells and 
things like that, possibly 30 or 40 percent. And it has pyramided the 
early crop clear ‘down until the late crop comes in. 

The Cuarrman. Can you come down to brass tacks? Tell us what 
you would do about it. That is what we would like to know. 

Mr. Love. In these acreas, they have probably a history by now. I 
think some storage would help to a certain extent to alleviate this mar- 
keting. Instead of being marketed in 6 weeks, they could be carried 
over a 6-months period. I have storage for 100,000 sacks of potatoes. 
I have remained out of the early deal. 

The history of that thing is that the people dislike to store potatoes, 
because there is more shrink on them. They grow the potatoes this 
year and do not get the money until next year. “It isa long-time deal. 
They want money to pay the pickers. It is quite expensive. It is $50 
an acre on Idaho. They pick enough—they sell enough to pay their 
pickers. And then after they get them in storage we will see a lull in 
the deal, and then the market has a tendency to ‘strengthen. It has in 
the past. 

I think the potato acreage is entirely too high, but I think our cross- 
compliance, if it had been held on and kept these districts from en- 
larging in their acreage, it would have been very good for us. 

The Cramman. We are familiar with that. We thank you very 
much. 

We have six more witnesses who have asked to be heard. We have 
added them. I will be very glad to hear from them, if they have 
something new. I will call on them. Try to help us out by sticking to 
the point and trying to give us something that you have not heard here 
today. If you do, we will get along quickly. If you can limit your 
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testimony to new matter, anything to solve the problem, we will be glad 
to hear from you. 

The first is Mr. Trentham. There was a banker who testified here 
this morning, Mr. McFarland. 

What is the name of the gentleman you said that you would like for 
us to hear? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Trentham. 

The CHatrMan. Very well, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF B. C. TRENTHAM, QUAY COUNTY, N. MEX. 


Mr. TrenrHam. My name is B. C. Trentham of Quay County, 
N. Mex. Our problem is a little different from those you have heard 
today. Ours is broomcorn. 

New Mexico being one of the major broomcorn producing States in 
the Nation, and Quay County is one of the major broomcorn pro- 
ducing counties of the State, the economic status of the farmers is of 
vital importance to the economy of the county, State, and Nation. 

There is an estimated 20,000 acres of broomcorn grown annually in 
(Quay County. This represents the total cash income for an estimated 
one-tenth of all families in Quay County. The weather condition, 
such as rainfall, wind, and so forth, are such that oftentimes broom- 
corn is the only crop a farmer can grow. 

The table below gives some information regarding broomcorn. 
These figures are estimates from the USDA and county agent’s office 
in Quay County. 


Tons 
Total consumption in the United States_._.__._.__._.._________________... 45, 000 
Tetar producog ta the Uigeed Give. oS... ee ee 30, 000 
Total import to the United States........-......--......- Bahl akties _. 15, 000 
Production in Quay County (estimated ainnonck onsen en ke KL 2, 500 


With the above information in mind, the Quay County broomcorn 
growers are asking for an import duty of $50 per ton to be placed on 

all fore ign broomcorn shipped into the U nited States. 

The CruarrMan. Is your recommendation or remedy to put a tariff 
on it? 

Mr. TrenrHam. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You see, this committee does not have jurisdiction 
over that at all. I will be glad to present your statement to the proper 
committee. 

Another thing, any law or bill on the subject must originate in the 
House of Representatives. We cannot in the Senate put in a law. 
So my suggestion to you is that you might get hold of your Congress- 
man and have him put in a bill in the House and let it go through the 
regular channels. As I say, in the Senate we cannot handle it until 
it comes from the House. We can hear evidence, but it would not be 
effective, because we cannot do anything about it. 

Mr. Trentuam. This bill has been produced before and died some- 
where along the line. It has never reached you. 

The Cuarrman. You know why it has died, do you not? 

Mr. Trenruam. I figure I know. 

The Cuarrman. The present administration as well as the past—we 
will not make any differences—does not like to impose too many tariff 
barriers. They want trade to be more or less free between nations. 
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It has been going on in this way the last 2 years, so that we got the 
short end of it. Whether something can be done along that line, I do 
not know. As I said, the only way by which it could be handled is as ] 
have suggested. So far as this committee is concerned, it would not 
have any jurisdiction. 

Mr. TrentHaM. That is all. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Albert Matlock here? Please step forward. Give us your 
full name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT MATLOCK, GRIER, N. MEX. 


Mr. Matnock. My name is Albert Matlock. I have a prepared 
statement that I would like to enter into the record. 

The Cuatrman. We will be glad to put it in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Matlock is as follows :) 


Due to the approximate 30 percent decrease in net income of agriculture 
since 1947 and due to the fact that we have been operating under direct rigid 90 
percent supports for a number of years, I am of the opinion that 90 percent direct 
rigid price supports are not the answer to the farm problem. We have just now 
gone under a flexible price support system and are willing to give it a fair trial, 
but the program is certainly in error when the Congress of the United States 
leaves it at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture to support nonbasic 
crops at any price he chooses. 

This is what he did in the case of grain sorghums just because there was a 
used-to-be feed processor in his personnel group and this man suggested that the 
Secretary support grain sorghums and other nonbasic crops at 70 percent of 
parity. The purpose of this was to discourage the planting of these nonbasi: 
crops on diverted acres, the acres that were taken out of the production of 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts and tobacco because of allotments. 

If the Secretary had said that he would support nonbasic crops that were 
under price supports at 10 percent of parity, these diverted acres would have gone 
into the production of grain sorghums and other nonbasic crops because the pro 
ducers of basie crops gain their livelihood from that particular commodity and 
on their diverted acres they are only looking for a catch crop. There are some 
areas that gain their livelihood solely from the production of grain sorghums, 
therefore, it becomes the responsibility of the Congress of the United States to 
control diverted acres so that the non-basic-crop producers of America will 
not he completely bankrupted. 

Diverted acres are one of the biggest problems facing American agriculture 
today, and it certainly should be the responsibility of Congress to place 
controls on these diverted acres. This is the program that I would suggest be 
given a careful study and adopted by the Congress of the United States. In 
declaring what each producer should have as diverted acres, when growing a 
crop under allotments, whether it be basic or nonbasic, that he be required 
to leave out of production the national percentage of cnt in the crop only that 
is under allotment that he might be farming on his particular farm. He should 
not be required to leave any acres out of production if he is not farming a crop 
that is under allotment. 

When the producer of allotted crops leaves these acres out of production 
he should draw a soil-building payment in the form of a soil-bank payment. 
It is not the responsibility of American agriculture alone to preserve the fertility 
of the soil for future generations unless each and every agricultural commodity 
were bringing into the pocket of the producer 100 percent of parity. The non- 
basic producer cannot produce his crop at 70 percent of parity and allow acres 
coming out of the production of basic crops to ruin his chance of getting any 
more than the loan rate for his crops. 

Therefore, I would urge that diverted acres be controlled and that grain 
sorghums be supported at not less than 75 percent of parity. I also urge that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be required to designate commercial grain sor 
ghum areas. To qualify for a commercial grain sorghum area, the aréa must 
have been in the production of grain sorghums prior to allotment in 1951 and 
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those commercial areas would be the only areas eligible for price supports. 
I would also further urge that the 15-acre or 200-bushel producer of wheat 
without a penalty be eliminated and that to qualify for the production of wheat 
for the market he must have a wheat allotment for his farm. 

Another problem facing agriculture is that the production cost is still rising 
by leaps and bounds while the price of agricultural commodities are decreasing. 
Agriculture cannot sell its wares from 60 to 75 percent of parity and then buy 
the things that they need in the production of these wares at 100 to 120 percent 
of parity. That gap must be brought closer together. 

Our exports and trading with other nations must be stepped up. I believe 
on way is to cut out the provision that one-half of the agricultural products 
sold to foreign nations must be shipped in American-flag ships. It would be 
a lot better just to pay the maritime commission industry a direct subsidy out 
of the Federal Treasury and let it make the headlines in our Nation's news- 
papers for a while. I also think it should be made known that several multi- 
million dollar sales of United States agricultural products to foreign countries 
have been lost because of the fact that these countries could not transport all 
the products in their own ships; instead of having so many headlines telling 
of the many thousands of dollars lost because of the price supports on agri- 
cultural products. 

We must stop calling agricultural products that are not needed for immediate 
use surpluses. We must rename these so-called surpluses to a national food 
bank or some similar title. We are spending billions of dollars on national 
defense. The defense of our country still depends largely upon men to operate 
military equipment efficiently, and men can be efficient only when they are well 
fed. It is only good planning that we should have a several years’ supply of 
food and fiber on hand at all times in case of war, plague, drought and for many 
other reasons, which might be beyond the control of man. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that food and fiber is a vital part of our national defense 
and certainly agriculture should get its proportional part of the national defense 
moneys that are now being spent in America. Agriculture is sick today and 
everything possible must be done to bolster the agricultural economy. 


Mr. Mariocx. A lot of these points have been touched on this 
morning. 

The Cramman. Will you highlight it and touch those that have 
not been touched on before. 

Mr. Matiock. One that I would like to highlight is diverted acres. 
I think that is one of the biggest problems facing American agricul- 
ture today. It certainly should be the responsibility of Congr ess to 
place controls on these diverted acres. This is the program that I 
would suggest be given careful study and adopted by the Congress 
of the United States. In declaring what each producer should have 
as diverted acres, when growing a crop under allotments, whether it 
be basic or nonbasic, that he be required to leave out of production the 
national percentage of cut in the crop only that is under allotment 
that he might be farming on his particular farm. He should not be 
required to leave any acres out of production if he is not farming a 
crop that is under allotment. 

The Cuatmrman. That is about all we could do, anyhow. In other 
words, if a farmer has X number of acres of cotton or wheat or what- 
ever crop is protected, your idea would be that on those diverted acres 
that he not plant anything that may get in complication with some 
other crop, either protected or not protected ¢ 

Mr. Martocx. To an extent, that is it. The man that is producing 
erain sorghums for a liv elihood, and we have certain sections in the 
high plains area of this State of New Mexico and Texas, that produce 
that solely for a livelihood—they have been in the production of grain 
sorghums for years and years and years—they should not have to 
leave out of production any acreage until they go under an allotment 
program. 
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Now, then, the whole setup is because we have taken 38 million 
acres out of production of the basic crops, and those 38 million acres 
went into the production of the nonbasic crops. That is where we 
are in a pinch. 

I would like to state for the record that I am a farmer and rancher 
of Curry County, N. Mex. I gain my livelihood entirely from farm- 
ing and ranching. I have been i in that line of business all of my life. 
I know nothing else. 

I have studied the farm program to a great extent, and I feel like 
those diverted acres, the Cargo Preference Act, is another thing that 
is causing us trouble. I feel like those two things might be some of 
the answers. 

I am a firm believer in the flexible price support system. I think it 
should be given a chance to work, but I realize that the price support, 
flexible or nonflexible, rigid, shall not work and cannot work under a 
surplus that we are now ‘fac ed with. 

The Cratrman. There is no doubt that is the main problem we 
have there on any program. We have to do something about the 
surplus. 

Mr. Mattock. On these diverted acres the man Cs be allowed a 
soil-building payment or whatever you might call it. I do not want 
you in any way to think that the producer of the nonbasic crops which 
are not under allotment should have to be left out. I am not in favor 
of a 10 percent cut directly across the board. The Eos that I have 
talked to in my rounds are not in favor of that, either, from where I 
hail from. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Matlock. 

Mr. Anthon H. Lee. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHON H. LEE, THATCHER, ARIZ. 


Mr. Lez. Mr. Chairman and members, my name is Anthon H. Lee. 
I come from Graham County, Ariz. Iam a producer of cotton, both 
long and short staple, sheep, and alfalfa. I have 224 acres in an irri- 
gated region of about 40,000 acres. 

Iam completely opposed to the high, rigid price support program. 
It is directly opposite to every concept of the free enter prise system. 
It involves Government in our business to the extent that we are told 
not only what price we will receive, but how many acres we can plant. 
Such a governmental program has a tendency to perpetuate certain 
people and parties in power, because authority becomes vested in 
persons or political parties and the power they exert is contrary to all 
fundamentals of free citizenry. 

As a result of these high supports we have encouraged overproduc- 
tion and production on land which otherwise would not have been put 
into basic crops. This overproduction has created surpluses which 

called for rigid acreage allotments. Acres diverted from basic 
crops have gone into competition with the long-time producers of 
nonsupported crops. 

I believe we should immediately abandon the program of high rigid 
price support which have created the situation we are in now. Sur- 
pluses should be moved out in an orderly manner in every Way pos- 
sible. Secretary Benson’s proposal of selling these commodities to 
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any foreign country should be adopted. We should aim toward 
eventual elimination of all support programs but should do it grad- 
ually by first using the flexible price program. 

As an example of why I oppose support programs, the range-cattle 
business has always operated without supports, and today is in \ the best 
position of any segment of Arizona agriculture. 

I have a brother, 3 nephews, and 4 good friends who have always 
been interested and busy in the cattle industry in Arizona. So { 
know what I am talking about. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. 

Next is Mr. Cottingham. 

Give us your name in full. 


STATEMENT OF GREER COTTINGHAM, QUAY COUNTY, N. MEX. 


Mr. Corrincuam. Mr. Chairman, my name is Greer Cottingham 
from Quay County. That is over on the east side of New Mexico. 

I am directly milking cows, in other words, we are in the dairy 
business. 

I appreciate the fact that Senator Ellender has mentioned the 
dairy business 5 or 6 times today. It must be kind of on his mind. 

We are at the present time not hurting particularly. We are pretty 
well satisfied with the setup at the present time. 

Of course, cheap feeds are helping us to produce our milk. TI be- 
lieve we are supposed to be at the present time at about 8214 percent 
of parity. 

The Cuarrman. Are you selling grade A milk? 

Mr. Corrrneuam. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You have a marketing agreement ? 

Mr. Corrincuam. No. There is no working milk marketing order 
in the State of New Mexico. 

The CHatrmMan. There is not an overproduction in New Mexico? 

Mr. CorrincHam. We hope not. That moves around from area to 
area, just like everything else does. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you sell in the Tucumcari market ? 

Mr. Corrmncuam. We sell in that area. We do not have any work- 
ing Federal orders in the State of New Mexico. Wedo havea tristate 
dairy association which has just come up in the Panhandle of Texas. 
I am very well acquainted with that. 

We are very proud that we are up eight-tenths percent consump- 
tion on milk. © We have moved from 8 to 9 percent more of cheese and 
milk products this past year. 

Even though we are up in production with our increased amount 
of consumption, I believe we have moved nearly one-half, according 
to the records, of our surplus, which we are more than proud of. 

The Cuarrman. You mean here in New Mexico? 

Mr. CorrincHam. I mean as a whole. Unless my magazines are 
wrong, we have moved approximately one-half of our surplus. I do 
not say that we did not give that away, et cetera. 

The Cuaman, We did not move it. We gave it away. You 
magazine article is wrong. 

Mr. CorrrncuHam. We are interested in getting shut of them. 

The Cuarrman. We sold milk products as feed for hogs. 
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Mr. CorrrncHam. That is right. We will not have to use so much 
grain stuff. 
~ The Cuatrman. It cost the Government plenty of money. 

Mr. CorrtncHam. We are just as interested in getting as much out 
of the grain as these people. They need it for a livelihood. 

We do hope at the same time that we hold a minimum price with 
them, so that we can feed our cattle and produce our milk along the 
same lines as we are at the present time. The best way I can figure 
it is that we are working on less than a 6 percent margin of profit. 

The Cuamman. Gross sales? 

Mr. CorrmncuHam. Yes, sir. Waitaminute. That is on gross sales 
of raw milk. The processor—you do not have to say it off the record— 
a is still working on a 25 to 26 percent margin. I would probably 
be doing the same thing if I were in his shoes. And I just say more 
power to him. 

We are getting along pretty good at the present time. We do hope 
something will be worked ‘out with these people on these grain 
sorghums especially in our part of the State. We hope that they 
can work that up to a point that they can receive a livelihood, because 
in many instances that is the only way they have of making a living. 

So far as a solution to the program is concerned, I could not say it 
might be a feasible solution, but I do know this, as long as we have as 
many pounds or bushels or hundredweight of this grain in storage, 
any type of program is not going to work too efficiently until that 
stockpile is depleted. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. I agree with you. 

Senator Anperson. You are interested then in trying to see these 
grain sorghum people get some help in your part of the State? 

Mr. CorrincHaM. Naturally, they cannot buy my products. 

Senator Anperson. I am anxious to hear that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Heimann. 


STATEMENT OF FRED HEIMANN, UNION COUNTY, N. MEX. 


Mr. Hermann. Mr. Chairman and Senator Anderson, my name is 
Fred Heimann. I am from Union County, N. Mex. That is in the 
northeastern part of this State. I am certainly glad to have this 

opportunity. I appreciate your coming down here, Senators. It 
makes me feel like I am a little closer to Washington than ever before. 

My business is producing cattle, feeders, and so on. I have been at 
it since 1908. 

The CuarrMan. How many acres have you? 

Mr. Hermann. About 40,000 acres. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you own that? 

Mr. Hermann. I own about 32,000 and the rest of it I lease. 

The CuHatrrman. How many cattle can you grow on that? 

Mr. Hermann. About 800. 

The Cuarrman. Eight hundred? 

Mr. Herman. Eight hundred head of breeding cows. And then I 
keep my yearlings. I keep my cows until they are yearlings and sell 
them as feeders. 

The CuatrmMan. Does it take as many as 40 acres to sustain a cow? 
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Mr. Hermann. It has taken a lot more than that this last year, with 
a lot of supplementary feed. Now our trouble is that this summer we 
did not have only dry weather, but grasshoppers, and we had to spray 
for them. Now we have gotten a little ram. The grass is a little 
green. And it is starting to freeze. 

The Cuairman. A cow must get very tired going over 40 acres. 

Senator Anprerson. Mr. Heimann, let us be sure that we get the 
chairman straightened out on this. Forty acres to a breeding cow 
is not unusual at all, is it? 

Mr. Hermann. That is right. That is not. 

Senator Anprerson. Mr. McDade is up in that part of the country 
and various others. The Lord has not been too good with us on rain- 
fall. And so please look at us kindly. 

Mr. Hermann. I will tell you how I would do this. It might sound 
sort of queer. I use about 800 head of cows. Then I keep my cows 
until they are yearlings; these cows, whenever a dry spell hits us, 
you can hardly move them in the spring of the year with a bunch 
of calves. So I keep the calves over until the next year. In case it 
gets too dry, you can move them out of the country and do something 
else with them. You have to leave the cows at home. 

I do not know as I have anything special to offer, but I appreciate 
being here. I have learned more about cotton and beans and dairy 
business today than I ever have in all of my life put together. 

The CuHarrmMan. I suppose you realized we have little problems in 
Washington. 

Mr. Hermann. I kind of begin to realize what you might be up 
against. I surely appreciate and thank you for coming down here. 
I believe you got some firsthand information. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hermann. A Senator of your caliber is kind of like the cows 
of my caliber. You cover a lot of country. My cows cover a lot of 
country. 

Senator Anperson. Where is it in Union County ? 

Mr. Hermann. I have a little patch right close to Mitchell, right 
east of there, right next to the State line. I think it is fine country. 
I would not be there if I did not. 

I do not have anything to say that is new on these price supports. 
We have a lot of good. This range program—I do not know all of 
these scientific names, but in making these ponds and deferring pas- 
tures and drilling wells and building fence has certainly been a lot 
of help to the ranchers in our part of the country. 

The Cuatrman. I am for that. We will continue it. 

Mr. Hermann. It has educated us. I do not believe that these 
flexible price supports are any good to us. I understand that the 
House has passed a bill, H. R. 12, I think they call it. And it is 
up to the Senate to act on. I hope that you Senators will see fit to 
go right along with that. 

The Cuatrman. That is why we are holding these hearings. We 
will use that bill as the measure to tack on to it any formula that we 
may agree to, it is my hope, out of all these hearings over the country, 
that we will be able to get enough evidence, enough views, enough ideas 
in order to draft a bill that will be acceptable to the Senate. If we 
ean do that, fine. 
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Mr. Hemrann. Personally I am more worried about shortages than 
I am about surpluses. I have been living in New Mexico too long. 
Our trouble has always been shortages, especially when we first 
homesteaded here. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES JOHNSON, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and Senator Anderson, I feel like a 
small part of this agriculture, after listening to Mr. Heimann. I am 
Charles Johnson and come from 56 miles southeast of Albuquerque. 
i have farmed 200 acres with 100 acres of alfalfa and 100 acres of beans. 
That is a very poor combination. 

I only run sheep and cattle on lease. I do not own the cattle or 
the sheep. 

Senator ANperson. Are you pumping ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Lam pumping. 

Senator ANperson. And how much lift? 

Mr. Jounson. I have 120-foot lift. 

The Cuamrman. How long have you had your pump? 

Mr. Jounson. The well was drilled in 1948. 

The Cuarrman. How much has that lift increased since you first 
started ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Only 10 feet in that length of time. That is not too 
much. We have a peculiar situation there in developing this new 
valley. It so happens that beans was the cash crop for many years 
before the irrigation was developed. Since the irrigation was de- 
veloped beans continue to be the cash crop in that valley. 

The other main source of income off of the farms has been dairy 
cattle. That is not with all of the farmers. They cannot all be 
dairymen. Not all of them can feed sheep or cattle. 

We have not been able to convert to th is livestock economy as yet. 
So we still have been depending on beans as our only cash crop. 

We do have two other cash crops which are coming in. One is sugar 
beets, and the other is potatoes, in both of which we have a sur plus— 
both of which are very difficult to expand. 

Therefore, we are put in a difficult position because of this cut in 
bean prices for the last 3 years. We are down to the point now where 
we are even losing money if we plant them. In other words, we have 
lost our cash crop. 

What are we going todo? We do not know yet. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I have one other thing that I would like to say here. 

The Cuarmman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. On the national recommendations, one thing that I 
have learned here today, and from other reading, i is that the problem 
of surplus is caused by overplanting and this is done by people who do 
not comply with the law of acreage control. The penalty is not severe 
enough to prevent people from planting too much corn and then pay- 
ing the penalty, or planting too much cotton and then paying the 
penalty, and then putting these crops on the market, either as hogs or 
as extra cotton. 
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The penalty should be raised to such a point that these people will 
not overplant. That is the real problem. That is, as far as our na- 
tional agriculture is concerned. 

Another thing, our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, has been 
putting things on the market in competition with crops when that 
should not be done. I do not know just how this is being done. 

The Cuarrman. What crops? 

Senator AnperRson. What do you refer to? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, like cheese, for example. Instead of taking 
this cheese off the market and keeping it in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, why in that particular example he dumped it right back 
where it could be put into competition with us. 

The Crarrman. The cheese, as I understand it, that he disposed 
of was on the school-lunch program. You do not object to that; do 
you ¢ 

Mr. Jomnson. No, if it is put into the school-lunch program. 

The CuarrmMan. That is where most of it has gone, as I understand 
it. 

Senator Anperson. I imagine that you are referring to that resale 
of cheese which was sold right back to the cheese people. 

The CHarrMan. I recall that. 

Mr. Jounson. In beans, for example, I do not know whether any 
of them have been put back into competition with us or not. It 
seems, however, too many crops are going into the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and yet they are getting back into the hands of the 
people that want them. It is not performing the job that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is supposed to perform, to keep them off 
the market in competition with the farmer. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

So far as the list that I have before me is concerned, I have called 
every witness who asked to be heard. 

I want to thank all of you for your patience, and for being present. 
I am sure that I speak for Senator Anderson when I say that we are 
both glad to have had the occasion to listen to all of you. Let us hope 
that from these he: rings, and those we will have in the future, and 
those we have had in the past, we will be able to get something to 
better the farmer, at any rate. 

I want to thank you again. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m. the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9 a. m. Saturday, November 5, 1955, in Fort Worth, Tex.) 

( Additional statements filed for the record are as follows 7 


STATEMENT FILED BY SHERWOOD CULBERSON, PRESIDENT, New Mexico CATTLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LoRDSBURG, N. MEx. 


The historic position of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association has 
been in opposition to Government regimentation and Government control of 
the livestock industry. We recognize that your honorable committee is pri- 
marily concerned with the development of an overall agricultural program calcu- 
lated to relieve the present position of the Nation’s farmers. We feel confident, 
however, that since this hearing is being conducted in the heart of the western 
livestock industry you are interested in having the position of range livestock 
producers on the overall farm program. 

We expect that the principal problem confronting your committee and the 
entire Congress at this time is the question of developing a more realistic and a 
better agricultural program so far as the basic farm commodities are concerned. 
We, of course, refer to such crops as corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, and so forth. 
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While this is not a direct problem of the livestock industry, it is certainly a 
most important indirect problem, and one which is and will definitely affect 
livestock production and market trends. 

Early in 1952 when the livestock industry suffered severe price setbacks, 
a general movement developed through the West to urge that the Federal Gov- 
ernment place some type of price supports on live cattle. This movement was 
strongly opposed by all of the recognized and established livestock associations 
under the leadership of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. The 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association likewise opposed this movement and 
instead recommended that the industry attempt to solve its own problems 
through the development of better markets and a self-help program which 
would require a minimum of Government financial assistance. 

The western cattle industry at the present time continues to feel severe eco- 
nomic pressure due to the relative high cost of production and the low price of 
eattle. We still believe, however, that this situation can be corrected to a 
major extent through an industry program to develop a greater demand for 
our product and in turn a firmer market for livestock. At least we can say 
without question that the livestock industry is in a sounder position today 
than it was 2 years ago. This is more than can be said for basic farm com- 
modities which have continued under a Government price-support program. 

The New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association is on record in opposition to 
rigid price supports on basic farm commodities. We recommend that flexible 
price supports be continued by Congress on a gradually reduced basis with the 
eventual hope of removing all price supports on the basic farm commodities and 
finally reverting to a free open market, which will allow each product to seek 
its own level of production. 

We realize this is rather a blunt statement. On the other hand we have 
every reason and every example to believe that the current Government price- 
support program as well as the former rigid price program have both been 
failures. There is no question but that these price-support programs have led 
to overproduction of all the basic commodities. We can find no record in history 
of this Nation or any nation where the government has entered into the agri- 
cultural field with price supports and government regulations and made a suc- 
cessful program operate over a leng period of time. 

We recognize that farmers and ranchers throughout the country are not 
enjoying the same degree of prosperity as other business and industry. We 
know from actual experience that livestock producers in New Mexico are having 
an extremely difficult time in making ends meet under present economic con- 
ditions. We believe it is generally recognized that should agriculture continue 
under its present depressed state and even suffer more economic shock that it 
could possibly affect the entire economy of our Nation. 

We feel compelled to point out, however, that all of these adverse conditions 
have developed under Government price-support programs for our basic farm 
commodities. While these programs have been calculated to stabilize the posi- 
tion of the American farmer they have in fact jeopardized his position because 
the entire program cannot help but encourage overproduction of farm commodi- 
ties. 

We do not believe it is the duty of the Government or the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to guarantee the farmer a living. We feel that if more 
emphasis were placed upon research in markets and production; upon informa- 
tion and education; and upon disease control and related subjects that our agri- 
cultural problems would eventually work themselves out on a sound and lasting 
basis. 

We view the present conceptions of price-support programs on our basic farm 
commodities with alarm because we are confident they will ultimately seek to 
destroy the livestock industry through overproduction. As production of basic 
farm commodities is reduced through Government control it is only natural that 
the American farmer and rancher will increase his production of livestock thus 
glutting our markets to the point that the livestock industry itself will be 
forced into a Government-control program. 

The economic health of this country has never been developed and will never 
be developed through a Government guaranty to the American farmer or the 
American businessman or through Government control of supply and demand. 
This country has been made great through the development of free enterprise 
and free markets. 

We believe that the present flexible price-support program, if adjusted on a 
sound basis with the ultimate intention of removing all Government supports 
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for agricultural commodities, will eventually lead to a free and prosperous 
agricultural economy. We believe this is the only ultimate solution over a 
longtime period. 

With this in mind our only recommendation to your committee at this time is 
that Congress view this basic principle of free enterprise on a realistic basis and 
attempt to develop a farm program which will not lead to more Government 
control but rather to less Government control and free, competitive production 
and markets. 


STATEMENT FILED BY DoNALD W. HAMIL, STERLING, CoLo. 


I am Donald W. Hamil, of Sterling, Colo., testifying as an individual. My 
operation is geared to the production of choice beef through the feed lot, to 
the production of a portion of the feed for these cattle, and to the production 
of sugar beets as a cash crop from irrigated land. 

A farm program to be of any value to the farmer should have two purposes: 
To get a fair and equitable net income into the pockets of the farmer and to 
stabilize the market for farm products. 

Net income is gross income less operating costs. For any farm operation to 
be successful it must have sufficient gross income so that it can absorb the 
operating costs and leave a fair return for the farmer to live on. Certainly 
the practical approach to the farm program is assistance in distribution, not 
curtailment of production, except where it is a conservation measure. 

An aggressive farm program should include in its objectives: (1) expanded 
markets through export, improved diets, and new uses for farm products; (2) 
generous conservation payments to encourage reduction of acreage of marginal 
land in crop, and to lower operating costs; (3) flexible price supports to en- 
courage consumption, not substitution, and to stabilize the price of a com- 
modity throughout the year. 

We must recognize that this country produces approximately 15 percent more 
agriculturally than it consumes. We are an export nation. To maintain a 
high gross income for the farmer we must find an outlet for this production. 
Research in marketing should be able to find an outlet for this 15 percent with 
two-thirds of the world’s people going to bed hungry, and many of our American 
people living on an inadequate diet. This could be done through barter or 
price. 

Medical science has proven that a high meat diet contributes to the good 
health of a nation. A high protein diet of beef requires 7 acres to do the 
job of 1 acre in a low-protein diet. Anything we can do to encourage the 
American people to eat more meat will not only improve the general health of 
the Nation but will also absorb a portion of our excess grain production. Our 
school-lunch programs, charitable institutions, and needy citizens should have 
access to a generous supply of meat so long as we have it available beyond the 
normal channels of consumption. A child educated to a high meat diet through 
the school-lunch program will continue to demand meat in his diet so long as he 
ean afford it. 

Generous conservation payments: Since our agricultural production is in 
excess of the market at the present time and a portion of this excess production 
was encouraged by the demands and needs of this country during a wartime 
period, we should consider measures in a peacetime farm program that would 
encourage farm operators to divert marginal land back into grass. This is 
an expensive process, especially in the low rainfall areas and will therefore 
demand a high incentive payment in order to get it accomplished. In our 
eastern Colorado area it takes 3 to 5 years to get a productive grass crop estab- 
lished on cropland. Not only should the loss of production during this period 
be considered in the conservation payment but also the cost of seed and the 
time for ad valorem tax adjustments. With these marginal lands back into 
grass we would bring our production closer to demand and also have these lands 
in better condition to stand the hazard of weather until we need them for crop 
production at some future date. xe 

Generous conservation payments will also pay dividends in lowering the 
operating costs on many farms. On irrigated farmland, leveling and canal 
lining has very definitely lowered the cost of producing a crop. Less labor is 
required in irrigating lands that have been leveled. These two practices also 
pay dividends to the farmer in that he reaps rewards through better distribution 
of our most precious resource, water. 
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Price supports should be flexible. The price of a commodity should be at a 
level at which it would move into consumption, not storage. When the price tag 
on meat becomes too high, the housewife buys macaroni. When the price tag 
on butter gets too high, she substitutes with margarine. When the cost of corn 
gets too high, the cattle-feeder substitutes with milo, barley, or millet and, when 
these get too high, he replaces them in his formula with corn cobs and molasses. 
A price support on any commodity should be set at a level at which it would 
encourage consumption not substitution. A price support at a moderate level 
should also serve to stabilize the price of a commodity throughout the year. 

In agriculture, we are still in the throes of a transition from a war to a 
peacetime economy which demands that we farmers and livestock operators 
have some adjustments to make. A farm program, which includes market 
research, an adequate conservation program, flexible price supports should help 
us to make these adjustments. 

The American farmer enjoys a high standard of living because he has been 
able to adjust to changing times. He has placed emphasis on efficiency of 
production. A farm program geared to production for consumption, not sub- 
stitution, will continue to give the farmer a fair and equitable income. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., in the main ball- 
room of the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., Senator Allen J. Ellender 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman) and Eastland. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

To my right is the distinguished senior Senator from Mississippi, 
Senator Eastland. 

I am very sorry that we do not have more Senators present. Quite 
a few promised to come, but I presume because of previous engage- 
ments they were unable to make it. 

I am very glad to be here in Fort Worth to listen to the farmers, 


and I hope that from their testimony we will be able to obtain evidence 


that will be instrumental in assisting us to draft a lasting farm bill. 

This is not new to me. As I stated to a group of you this morning 
back in 1987, when I was in my first year in the Senate, I was very 
fortunate in being assigned to a subcommittee of seven Senators to 
hold hearings at the grassroots along the same line that we are now 
proposing to hold them, and from those heari ings we were able to draft 
our present farm program, which lasted for quite some time, and 
remained on the statute books unchanged almost until the war came, 
and was then again amended last year when the flexible price supports 
were substituted for r igid supports. 

Now, I wish to say that this committee is not here in order to have 
our great organizations vie with each other as to which has the best 
program. 

We would like to limit these hearings as much as possible to the 
views of farmers. 

Most of the organizations have representations in Washington. 
They occupy offices there, and we hear from them, no matter what 
bills come up; they usually are there to express the views of their 
various members. 

Now, I, as chairman, do not want to deny organizations the privi- 
lege of being heard, but I hope that they speak ‘through their farmer 
members to us. 

This will conclude the second week of our hearings. We have heard 
quite a bit of testimony from Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, and then 
the Western States, Far Western States—Oregon, Washington, Calli- 
fornia, and nearby New Mexico. 

The Chair would recognize Senator Eastland, if he has anything 
to say. , . 
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Senator Easttanp. Nothing; no sir. 
The Crarrman. All right, then we will proceed with our program 
of hearing witnesses. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Wilmer Smith, of Wilson. 

Mr. Smith, will you be seated, please, and give us your full name 
and your occupation ¢ 


STATEMENT OF WILMER SMITH, PRESIDENT, NEW HOME COOP- 
ERATIVE GIN AND PLAINS COOPERATIVE OIL MILL, WILSON, 
TEX. 


Mr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am a 
farmer of Route 1, Wilson, Tex. I receive all of my income from 
farming, but am president of the New Home Cooperative Gin and 
Plains C ooperative Oil Mill. 

As you have probably been told many times over, we consider the 
cotton surplus the No. 1 problem of the cotton farmer. It seems to us 
cotton farmers that the United States is carrying the world surplus. 
We have attempted to reduce that surplus through acreage control, 
but the farmer is finding, through improved methods of farming, W ways 
of producing more cotton per acre, and is thus maintaining the same 
production in the face of reduced acreage. 

I understand that CCC has the authority to sell Government-owned 
cotton at world prices in the foreign market, but so far, we believe 
that none has been sold in that manner. I think our surplus cotton 
should be sold at a competitive world price on the foreign markets, 

I believe this can be done in an orderly manner without being 
“dumped,” so to speak, and depressing the market. By doing this, 
we will be able to slow down the loss of our foreign markets that west 
Texas cotton farmers depend upon so much. 

For example of such systematic sales, you can look at the last year’s 
sales of cottonseed oil where an inventory of over a billion pounds was 
moved without depressing either the domestic or world markets. 

If cottonseed oil can be moved in that manner, I believe cotton can 
be moved in the same way. And I would like to add that the Govern- 
ment suffered very small losses in this transaction when compared to 
added storage costs, and deterioration of quality. 

If legislation is needed for orderly competitive sales of our sur- 
pluses, I believe that Congress, very early in the next session, should 
pass legislation making it mandatory that cotton be offered at com- 
petitive world markets. I believe, further, that it will take a mini- 
mum of 5 million bales per year sold competitively in the world 
markets to maintain the American cotton farmer’s position in the 
world use of cotton, and reduce the surplus to a manageable size. 

In order to protect our domestic production and domestic market, 
I would favor placing import quotas, or any other controls, on textile 
imports that would ‘be necessary to protect other segments of our 
domestic cotton economy. 

I am strongly opposed to changing the present cotton loan program 
in any way ‘that would lower the support price, unless the cotton 
farmer can be guaranteed by law that in making the change he will 
be permitted to increase his acreage and that this increased production 
can and will be moved into consumption. 
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Without dealing in personalities or being critical of the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, I would like to state that the present farm 
program or any farm program must have the symp: athetic interest and 
the active support of the top administrators in the Department of 
Agriculture if it is to succeed. 

I believe that a large part of the present criticism of the farm pro- 
eram is due to the fact that the Department never misses an oppor- 
tunity to put it in the most unfavorable light. 

I would like to add to this statement one other statement dealing 
with the type of cotton we raise in west Texa, in the Lone Valley, and 
so On. 

We hear that we cotton farmers of west Texas are producing for 
CCC instead of to sell. 

Yet when we try to sell cotton, the buyer will only buy our low 
erades and short staples. 

Last week sales and loan records from our gin of 197 bales, 34 bales 
were sold, and 164 placed in the loan. 

Of these 34 bales there were no bales longer than fifteen-sixteenths 
that were sold, and of the bales that went in the loan there was one 
bale shorter than fifteen-sixteenths. 

This is a small sample, I know, yet records from a larger sampling 
show that from 533 bales scld there was no cotton longer than fifteen- 
sixteenths in the sale. 

Now, the reports from our marketing association show 3,307 bales. 
There were 2,064 which were fifteen-sixteenths or shorter. Actually 
there were 1,073 of these 2,00 that were fifteen-sixteenths. 

Of this group, 1,067 of the lower grades are the only ones that can 
be marketed at or above a loan value. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we hope that the Congress, when delib- 
erating on changes, will check some of our records. 

We find we just cannot sell the longer cotton, Mr. Chairman, that 
we raise in west Texas. It isthe shorter, low-grade. 

I know that that is not the type of testimony that you have heard 
from other places. 

The CHarrmMan. We have just come from California where we were 
told that of all the cotton that is produced in California, not one bale 
went into CCC loans, and the reason for it was that the cotton there 
was a salable quality that the mills wanted. 

Whether that is true or not, and whether the length has anything 
to do with it, don’t you think it would be advisable for us to restrict 
our price supports, if we should decide to do so, on that quality of 
cotton that is readily salable? 

Mr. Smiru. You might have a point there. 

The CHarrMAN. Forget about yourself now. Let us talk about the 
country generally, because you are talking right now about a national 
program. We have got to consider the matter in the light of the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. Sarrn. I recognize that, sir. 

The CHarrman. I am informed that of the vast amount of cotton 
that is now on storage, as much as 42 percent of it is under an inch, 
and that the reason why a good deal of this cannot move, and will 
not move out of our domestic markets is that the mills do not like it- 
They want a longer staple. 
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If that is true, don’t you think that something ought to be done to 
change the price supports. If weshould decide to place some premium 
on quality, the issue might be rigid or flexible, but don’t you think it 
would encourage the production of cotton that the mills will accept and 
take over ? 

Mr. Smrru. Certainly so, sir. 

That is the main reason that the first part of my testimony, I devoted 
it to the sale, moving surpluses, which keep our west Texas cotton 
from moving readily into market. 

The Cuarrman. Can you tell us why it is that the buyers prefer this 
lower-grade cotton ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I wish I were able to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman,. Did they have a better sale for that ? 

Mr. Sarru. It is the only cotton that has a sale, so far as price will 
justify it. 

The Cuairnman. As far as price is concerned; in other words, the 
cotton that they purchase was cheaper than what went into the loan; 
am I to understand that? 

Mr. Somrrn. No, the loan value on the cotton is cheaper than the 
price that they can get, and so they bid up above the loan value for 
our low grades, partic ularly our low grades and our short staples. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand you, you agreed that nationwide 
we ought to promote or encourage the production that is readily 
salable ? 

Mr. Smrru. It must be so. 

The CHarrmMan. Well now, in order to discourage the production 
of low-grade cotton, what do you think would be the lowest support 
price that should be made for that ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I am not sure that I could answer that question 
in percentage- or cent-wise. I know that with us everywhere we 
go we say, we are criticized for producing cotton for the loan rather 
than market, and yet when we go to market—I have my sales of my 
cotton last week, and I had some inch and one thirty-second cotton. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is not peculiar to Texas, you know; we 
have got a lot of other people doing the same thing in wheat, particu- 
larly in wheat. 

Mr. Smrru. It could be that California has something in their one- 
variety cotton that makes their cotton more readily salable because 
the spinners know the characteristics of the cotton. 

The CuarrmMan. We might learn from California then. 

Mr. Smrru. It is possible; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. However, a Texan does not like to admit that anything 
anywhere else is better. 

The Cuatrman. Texas quality. [Laughter.] 

The CuarrmMan. Have you any preference between the present pro- 
grom and the old program we had of 90 percent rigid price supports? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, for my personal operation I would much prefer 
90 percent support price, but I think that geared with that must be 
the moving of oursurplus. I fell that is the big problem. 

The CyHarrman. I am in agreement with you that irrespective of 
whether you have flexible price-support programs or whether you 
reinstate the old program, that neither or both of them can of them- 
selves do the job. 
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Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. We are going to have to have something to add 
to that. 

Now, have you any suggestions along that line or maybe some other 
witnesses will presently have suggestions ? 

Mr. Smiru. I know that some of the witnesses I have talked with 
before the hearing started have some suggestions, and I would not 
infringe on their time. 

The Cratrman. We might leave other witnesses testify. 

Senator Eastland, have you any questions? 

Senator EasTianp. Yes. 

Mr. Smith, you have made a very fine statement, and I would like 
to ask you a few questions, please, sir. 

Cotton, the cotton problem, is in two parts, is it not: First, cotton 
must compete domestically with synthetic fibers; that is one phase of 
it, is it not? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Easrianp. Second, it has got to compete with the world 
markets ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, at one time foreign countries had no place 
to look but to the United States for cotton ; is that true ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. In the past 10 years we have seen a tremendous 
increase in foreign production that has about closed the gap where 
foreign production about equals foreign consumption; is that true? 

Mr. Smrru. I think you are right, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. On one of those two phases, the domestic phase, 
where it must be competitive with rayon, and the export phase, you 
say that we must sell at competitive world prices. I am going to 
agree with you, sir. But I think that your assumption is faulty. 

“You state that if we sell at competitive world prices we will be able 
to liquidate the surplus and we will be able to recapture an export 
market of 5 million bales by competitive sales. Was that your testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. Smrru. Not exactly. I said that I felt we should attempt to 
capture that 5 million bales. 

Senator Easttanp. Well, certainly we have got to have a minimum 
of 5 million bales in exports. 

Mr. Sire. That is right. 

Senator Eastitanp. Now the question I am asking you is, by merely 
competitive sales can we recapture 5 million bales of exports and can 
we liquidate this 13-million-bale surplus? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, that I am not qualified to answer. I know that 
the billion pounds of cottonseed oil were moved. 

Senator Eastrtanp. But there is a much greater demand for fats 
and oils in the world than there is for cotton. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. There is a difference. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, the world price of cotton has slumped 
about 7 cents a pound below the American price ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator East.anp. I am speaking of cotton an inch and a thirty- 
second and an inch and a sixteenth. If we reduce our price 7 cents a 
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pound, it would be competitive with Mexican cotton. Then do you 
think that German, British, and Japanese mills would buy American 
cotton in preference to Mexican cotton ? 

Mr. Smrru. If our surplus is made up largely of the short cotton—— 

Senator Easrnanp. Well now, that hypothesis was true before 
1955—before the 1955 cotton crop. With the tremendous production 
that we have got this year, there is a tremendous surplus of the cottons, 
the inch and one-thirtysecond and the inch and one-sixteenth, and 
three-thirtyseconds that were in short supply. 

Mr. Sairu. I think it is going to take a tremendous sales program, 
besides price. 

Senator EastLtanp. Don’t you think we have got to do this: We 
have got to resort to some unorthodox economics, that we have got to 
have terms that Mexico and Brazil and Central America cannot meet ? 

Mr. Smiru. We are going to have to offer the buyer something to 
encourage him to buy our cotton. It may be price, it may be terms. 

Senator Eastitanp. Have you considered Public Law 480% Do 
you know Public Law 480? 

Mr. Smiru. Not by number, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. Where we sold commodities for the currency 
of the country ? 

Mr. Smirn. Rather than American money ? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, certainly that 

Senator Easrtanp. In other words, there are instances where, you 
take rice, now, the State Department objected, but the Japanese sent. a 
delegation to this country a year ago to buy farm products. They did 
not want any rice, stating that the State Department had requested 
them not to buy American rice. 

It wound up that we sold them 200 tons of rice for dollars, and a 
hundred thousand tons for yen, and then loaned them part of that 
yen for economic development in Japan. 

Don’t you think that we have got to resort to deals like that to get 
back this 5 million bale exports? 

Mr. Smiru. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, sir. 

Now, I think we are in agreement, entire agreement, on what must be 
done to liquidate the surplus. Domestically you state two things: 
You state that we should have a 90 percent support price and, of course, 
we all want the highest support price we could have, and I am a 
farmer, make my living from it, and at the same time you say that 
commodities should move; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. Well, suppose they pile up at 90 percent, and 
suppose rayon moves in on the market at 90 percent. Do you think 
that we should retain 90 percent in that condition ? 

Mr. Sorrn. I think that such organizations as the National Cotton 
Council and other types of research should do everything possible to 
promote new techniques of manufacturing, new techniques in produc- 
tion of quality product, and sales promotion that will sell that, so we 
can keep that very thing from happening; but it may happen. 

Senator Eastianp. If that very thing would happen, to keep it from 


happening. 
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Do you realize that the rayon companies yesterday reduced their 
prices 2 cents a pound ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I was not aware of that, but I am not surprised. 

Senator Eastitanp. And that rayon, a rayon mill, where it competes 
with cotton, costs that mill today 321% to 33 cents per pound against a 
comparable cotton cost of 42 cents a on ? That is the cotton that 
is clean and ready to be spun, where they become competitive ? 

Mr. Smiru. I knew there was a price advantage to rayon. 

Senator Easttanp. There was a price advantage with spinning 
value, taking into consideration 314 cents a pound before yesterday. 

Now it is 514 centsa pound. The facts are that domestic consump- 
tion of cotton has declined on a per capita basis while domestic con- 
sumption of rayon is rapidly increasing. 

I was in a plant a few days ago which is just being completed at 
Mobile that is going to be displaced—that is going to displace 200,000 
bales of American cotton. Don’t you think we should compete with 
rayon ? 

Mr. Smirn. We are going to have to produce cotton. 

Senator Easrianp. That is right. 

Mr. Smrrx. I do not know what the future holds, but I know that 
there are some marginal farmers who are going out of business if they 
are caught in a price squeeze much lower than 

Senator EasritaNnp. Don’t you think we have got to meet this rayon 
competition. After all, that is where the great problem is. 

Mr. Smiru. We are going to have to meet it one way or the other. 

The CHarrman. Tell us how. 

Senator Easttanp. That was the next question. 

Mr. Smirn. I do not know. I have heard subsidies discussed. We 
farmers, at least I do, like to shy away from that. However, so many 
other people have subsidies, I do not guess it would be a disgrace for 
us to have, until our economy can balance out. 

Senator Eastianp. If the per capita consumption of cotton re- 
mained where it was at these levels, our domestic market would in- 
crease a million bales every 5 years as the population of the country 
increased. But that is not happening. 

It is declining and staying stationary while rayon increases. Now, 
aren’t we going to have to meet that rayon competition ? 

Mr. Smirx. We are going to have to do all we can to meet it. 

Senator EastTLtanp. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. I do not know the answer to that. 

The CrairmMan. That is what we are looking for. 

Mr. Situ. I know that, sir. 

Senator Eastnanp. With this expert sales program, which you advo- 
cate, why would not this 13 million bales surplus be a blessing if it 
were liquidated by selling to our mills, this surplus cotton, at the same 
price that we sell for export. You stated that you desire to stop the 
foreign expansion of acreage. I agree with you. 

Now, should not we stop the new construction of rayon plants in 
this country by the same system ? 

Mr. Smiru. You might have a point there. I had not thought of 
it in that particular light. 

The CuatmrmMan. How would you do that and preserve your way 


of life? 
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_ Senator Easrianp. The Senate has already passed such a bill. It 
is pending in the House. 

The Cuairman. I doubt its constitutionality, but that is not it. We 
are coming here to hear the farmers. Let us not go into that. Thank 
you ever so much. 

The next witness is J. Walter Hammond, of Waco, Tex. 

Give us your full name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF J. WALTER HAMMOND, PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARM 
BUREAU, WACO, TEX. 


Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Chairman and Senator Eastland, my name is 
J. Walter Hammond. I ama farmer and I am president of the Texas 
Farm Bureau. 

The Cuatrman. How many acres do you farm? 

Mr. Hammonp. I have a section of land, a little more than a section 
of land. 

The CuatrmMan. You live on a farm? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes; I live on the farm when I am not at Waco; 
1 spend a lot of time at Waco. I appreciate this opportunity to make 
a statement before this committee, and I think much good can come 
of your tour around over the country in getting the ideas of the 
different farmers throughout the country. 

There is a tremendous lot of interest in the agricultural situation. 
It is evidenced by the press. Of every meeting you have had there 
have been accounts of what happened in our papers down here, when 
you started in Minnesota. And our people hang on to what you and 
other members of the committee have been saying. I think it is whole- 
some and good that you are going at it now. 

What I am going to talk to you about—I do not think I am going 
to get into any details—I am going to talk about general ideas. 

There are a lot of proposals to stop this trend of the farmers, that 
our net income is down 30 percent, as you know, and it is going to get 
the whole country into trouble if we do not do something about it. 

There has been some discussion about high supports and low sup- 
ports. I do not think that either a 90-percent support or a flexible 
support price program will bring relief. One reason is that there is 
not an awful lot of difference, because farmers make money on acres, 
and they have the same formula for allotting acres for the flexible 
support price program as they do for the 90-percent support price 
program. It comes out with the same number of acres every time. 
And acres are what create surpluses. 

We think we are going to have to get rid of some of the surpluses. 

Another difficulty about our present program is that it only in- 
volves about one-fourth of the total land in the United States, about 
25 percent, or around there, that is involved in the basic commodities. 

A farmer cannot get along very well if you support the price of one- 
fourth of his products, 

Another thing about it is that when we support the price of cotton 
and tobacco and all of the others, we take some acres out of those 
commodities and we plant them in the nonbasics. Actually our total 
production, our overall production is no different when we start than 
when we finish—taking acres out of one crop, and putting them into 
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another, that is, into one that is already overproduced, and that just 
makes the crops worthless to the farmers. 

I do not think we can ever have a support price high enough to 
bring relief to the farmers, if we just supply it to one-fourth of the 
land. 

We have a proposal here that I am in agreement with. The fact 
of the business is that I was the first to start talking about soil-bank 
plan. The Texas Farm Bureau has a position on it. I have a state- 
ment here which is approved by the board of directors of the Texas 
Farm Bureau. 

The CHatrman. How about your national organization—has it 
taken any position on it? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes, sir. At the last convention, last December, 
they passed a resolution which approves the general outline of the 
soil-bank plan. As you know—and I know that you have found out 
now—there are about 50 different plans. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Hammonp. Of the soil bank idea. Everybody seems every- 
where you have gone that they are in favor of the soil-bank plan, but 
everybody is in favor of matrimony, but I can bring a pe in that 
nobody wants to marry. [| Laughter. | 

There may be some of these plans that would not be acceptable. 

I have this written out here. It is not very long and if you would 
like, I will read the whole thing. 

The CHatrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hammonp. The Texas Farm Bureau has long advocated a pro- 
gram that in the opinion of many people will eliminate surpluses in 
all commodities. The present farm program puts the basis of control 
on the commodity. The Texas Farm Bureau’s program would be 
set up on the basis of total farm acreage control, that is, the number 
of retired acres would be determined by the total overproduction of 
all farm commodities. 

It is not intended that this program shall be substituted for or re- 
place the present farm program now in effect or any revision therein 
that might be made in the future. 

We are not making any changes at all. This program can go right 
along and supplement the one we have. 

Rather, it 1s a plan to implement any or all other farm programs to 
the end that our present price-depressing surpluses will be eliminated, 
and henceforth maintain production in line with demand for all com- 
modities. The following analysis of the plan, while not contemplat- 
ing the use of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, is adaptable 
to such instruments whenever the growers of any commodity elect to 
accept such instruments. 

That is to continue the marketing quota plan of the six basics along 
with it. 

The first step would be to determine from statistics and experience, 
the total overproduction that can be expected in all crops. The next 
step would be to determine the number of acres involved in this over- 
production; then determine what percentage of the total acres in cul- 
tivation in the United States the overproduction represented. From 
the best estimates available, this overproduction might run anywhere 
from 5 to 15 percent of the total cultivated acres. 
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To bring the production of agricultural commodities in line with the 
estimated domestie consumption, plus exports, it would be necessary 
to require every farmer to reduce his total acres to that percentage. 
As an illustration, suppose there was an overproduction of 10 percent 
on all crops; then all farmers would be required to take out of produc- 
tion 10 percent of his land, using this 10 percent only for soil building 
and conserving practices, eliminating any use of retired acres that 
might contribute directly or indineatl to production of agricultural 
commodities. The acres retired would be rotated, that is, different 
acreage each year, until eventually every acre would have been retired 
over a periof of years. This would be the only requirement to make 
the farmer eligible for support prices for his commodities and he would 
be allowed to plant the remaining 90 percent of his acres in crops of 
his own choosing. 

That means the nonbasics. Of course, if they are in cotton, and so 
on, they would have other requirements to meet. 

The CHarrMan. Would you include pasturelands, too? 

Mr. Hammonp. No, I do not think we could do that. 

The CuHarrman. If you have an oversupply of cattle—how would 
you meet that? 

Mr. Hammonp. I know we are getting an oversupply of cattle. The 
way we think about that surplus is a surplus of beef in that. We put 
it in the feed lots. That is where you put the weight on the cattle, 
in the feed lots. 

If we have this sort of a program and we only have enough acres 
to produce the feed that is necessary, then that would control indirect- 
ly the production of beef. 

The CuarrMANn. You would be surprised at the large amount of meat 
that goes into the market that is not fed as you now say. 

Mr. Hammonp. I know that there is. Under these programs we 
have now there are many farmers who got in through the production 
of beef for the reason that they had excess acres that they planted in 
grain crops, that produced grain that they could not sell at a very good 
price, so they would buy some white-faced cows and put them on the 
farm and that adds up finally to an oversupply of beef. 

The Cuamrman. You mean the fed beef? 

Mr. Hammonp. All of it together. 

The Cuatrman. Corn-fed beef? 

Mr. Hammonp. Grass would be just the same. A considerable 
portion of the beef is produced in feed lots. We think it would reduce 
the supply of beef if there were not so much feed—even dairy. A 
farmer does not like to milk a cow, but if he has not anything else 
to do with the feed he has he will buy some milk cows and start 
milking. 

This plan that we have here, this proposal, will not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything. I should have warned you before I said that, 
because it might knock you out of your chairs, somebody proposing 
something that does not cost the pe aeselh coe anything. 

The Cuarrman. I am not surprised at anything I hear today. 

Mr. Hammonp. In following this procedure, if the farmers over- 
planted any one crop, that crop would automatically go down in 
price. But since there were only enough acres to produce all crops 
necessary, some other crop would be underplanted, which would result 
in a price for this crop of more than 100 percent of parity. How- 
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ever, you could expect the farmers to shift from the overproduced 
crop to the underproduced crop in the next season. Prior to 1933, 
before any farm program was made available, the farmers kept a 
balance in production as between the different crops produced in 
the United States. 

Under this soil-bank plan it would be desirable to have a support 
price designed to encourage producers to shift production from 
overproduced crops to crops that were in short supply and bringing 
more than parity. 

The CHatrrman. Would you carry that through to every crop 
produced ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Every crop that is storable. 

The CuamrmMan. Basics only ¢ 

Mr. Hammonp. Every crop that is storable. We could have a sup- 
port price for it. 

The CuarrMaNn. Basics only ? 

Mr. Hammonp. On what? 

The CuarrMan. Only basics? 

Mr. Hammonp. All crops that are storable. 

The Cuarman. All right, name me some besides cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, and what we now call basics, and dairy products, I suppose 
you would put those in—would you put in eggs and chickens and 
turkeys and the like, and pork? 

Mr. Hammonp. No, you could not, I do not think so. 

The CHarrmMan. What would you put in then besides these? That 
is easily said. You can store anything if you can build the facili- 
ties for it. Let us be realistic. 

Mr. Hammonn. We are not proposing perishables. 

The CHatrMan. So you are really getting your program to the 
basics? 

Mr. Hammonp. No—well, not in the general term of basics. There 
are six in that. We would include grain sorghums, oats, barley, rye. 

The CHairman. Any grains / 

Mr. Hammonp. Any grains, or broom corn and some others like 
that. 

The CHairman. Would you exclude poultry and products like 
that ¢ 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes, I think now that this program—— 

The CuarrMan. Would you exclude dairy products, too? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes, you would have to. I think, as I said before, 
that this will indirectly help the dairyman, because farmers who have 
grains that they cannot sell at a profit, start milking cows in an 
effort to get a profit. If he does not have that surplus grain, he 
would sell it and the regular dairy people would produce the dairy 
products and indirectly it would help the dairyman and the poultry- 
man and all of them. 

The Cuarrman. You might be surprised at the number of dairy 
people. I do not know of any that do not want support prices. You 
do not have much of a dairy industry in Texas? 

Mr. Hammonp. I do not object. We do not object to what the 
support price for the dairy products is, but we are not including that 
in this overall plan. 

The CHarrman. You mean the Texas Farm Bureau? 
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Mr. Hammonp. Yes,sir. We are only trying to control the produc- 
tion of the commodities, and all of them start from the soil, and what 
we are doing is reducing the acres of soil that produce these surpluses. 
If you do not produce grains, you cannot produce milk and poultry. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to state that the questions that may be asked 
by myself and Senator Eastland are not to be considered as indicative 
of our position on any of these matters. We take the negative, if you 
take the affirmative. We do that in order to draw up the facts so that 
we can have a complete record. 

Mr. Hammonp. I can appreciate that, Senator. It does not bother 
me at all for you to ask me any questions. 

The CuHarrMANn. I want that to apply to all witnesses. 

Mr. Hammonp. I agree with you that is the way to bring out all of 
the facts. I appreciate that. 

Senator Easttanp. Do I understand you, sir, to say that if you retire 
these acres from production, they then would not be diverted to 
grassing ? 

Mr. Hammonp. No. This just pertains to tillableland. Here is the 
thing, this rotation—it might result in someone taking some acres out 
and putting them into grass, because he would not want to include it 
in his tillable acres, because for 8 or 10 years it would be his cropland, 
because he has got to rotate. If he had a gully or something that 
he retired for his 10 or 15 years, yet might continue. If it was almost 
worthless land he would say, “That is not a part of my tilled acres.” 
He would just cut that out. 

The CHamman. As I understood you, the 90 percent of the farm 
acreage, assuming that 10 percent would be set aside according to 
what you say there, would be planted to any crop that the farmer 
desires to plant ? 

Mr. Hamnonp. Yes. 

The Cuairman. And the only limitation placed on that planting 
would be in respect to the crops that may be supported cain some 
program that is now in existence or may hereafter be placed on the 
statute books ¢ 

Mr. Hammonp. I am not sure I understand that. 

The Cuarrman. It is very simple. As I understood your statement, 
the 90-percent acreage left over will be planted by the farmer in any 
crop he desires ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Not unless there were marketing quotas on it. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I am saying, unless the present pro- 
gram remains in effect where you have a quota system, a marketing 
system. 

Mr. Hammonp. He would plant crops of his own choosing. 

The CuAmmMan. I understand that is the theory back of the flexible 
price-support program, in other words, to let the farmer choose the 
planting of crops he desires in the hope that the production will be 
such as to meet consumption requirements and thereby receive 100 
percent parity at the market place. Is that right? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The difference between this—there is a little difference between this 
and the flexible, for this reason. In the flexible support price, if you 
get a commodity overproduced, there is no place for the fellow to 
turn, because basics are the only crops that would be in it that would 
bring a fair price. So he has no choice. 
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The Cuarrman. What, a fair price, you said? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes; a fair price. 

The Cuamman. That could be as low as 75 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Hammonp. No. 

The CHarman. U nder the present program. 

Mr. Hammonp. I think now there is some question as to whether 
or not the parity formula reflects the cost of production as between 
the different crops because of improvements that have been made in the 
production and harvesting of these crops. 

Some folks think the parity formula sets a price on wheat that is out 
of line with others. That is what a lot of folks say. 

The CHarrman. You mean, the modern parity formula? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. But the old one does get him 38 cents more per 
bushel. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. Under this program—with this program we 
are talking about, and the 10-year moving parity, if the parity for- 
mula figures the crop too high in a number of years it would come 
down, because the farmers choose what crops they plant. If he con- 
tinues to plant a crop that is 75 percent of parity, in spite of the 
fact that some other crop is bringing 100 percent, that would be 
evidence that he can produce that crop cheaper at 75 percent of parity 
than he can the other one at 100 percent of parity. 

So that would, with the 10-year moving parity, bring that crop 
down year after year until it gets down to where it would be equal 
to the other crop. 

The Cuarrman. What is your view as to the so-called modern parity 
formula? Would you want to leave it as it is, or have you any sug- 
gestions for changes? 

Mr. Hammonp. I think I objected to the modern parity formula 
when it was proposed. 

The Cuatrman. So did I. And in order to protect the farmers 
I was instrumental in having the law amended, so as to retain the old 
formula—whichever of the two formulas, that is the old or the new, 
that would give the higher support price why that woud be it. 

Mr. Ham™onp. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Under the new law this dual parity is going to 
expire pretty soon. Have you any suggestions on that? 

Mr. Hammonp. At that time I said I was opposed to it for a differ- 
ent reason than some of the others, because this 10-year moving average 
will work out, if you do not have any support prices. 

You see, they use the market price of the commodity. They change 
it from year to year on the basis of what the product brought in the 
market, but when you support a product at 90 percent, it cannot work, 
because the market might be down to 60 percent, if you did not have 
a support price. 

The Cuatrman. I would dislike to have this 10-year average to be 
the rule on the prices that the farmers are receiving this year and 
last year and maybe the years to come, would you not? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The Cratrman. Good. 

Mr. Hammonp. I am not approving the 10-year moving or against 
it. That is in the law now, you know. I am just saying what we are 
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going to do here and what will happen under the law now if we do 
this thing. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Hammonp. In a few years this program would, by using the 
modern parity formula as provided in the present law, develop a true 
concept of the cost of production of the different commodities and 
eliminate the criticsm that some are supported too high as a result 
of modern methods of production and harvesting. 

If there is danger of continued overplanting of the basic com- 
modities, it could be eliminated by continuing the marketing quota 
program on basic crops with this provision: that the producers of 
basic commodities must first comply with the overall production pro- 
gram before being eligible to participate in the basic commodities 
program. They’d have to comply with this. 

Under the existing program, the most difficult problem is in dis- 
tributing the allotments fairly to the producers of that certain com- 
modity, and we have the difficulty of allotments to new growers. 
This plan would eliminate the allotment and new grower problems, 
for the reason that allotments would be identical percentwise on all 
farms, and new lands could come under the same regulation of old 
lands or old producers. New producers would not be a problem for 
the reason that new lands would be such a small percent of the na- 
tional total cultivated acres. 

This program would simplify administration. It would eliminate 
the necessity of committeemen measuring different crops on the same 
farm, and would eliminate the farmer’s worries about whether or 
not he had all his different crops within the acres allotted to him. 

The only requirement of the committees would be to determine 
whether or not each farmer had his percentage of total acres in 
retirement and would not be uel with what the farmer had 
planted on the other percentage of acres. 

The CHarrmMan. Except as to those crops on the program ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The CuHatrrman. You would have the same difficulty there, would 
you not? 

Mr. Hammonp. You would have the same difficulty. I think this 
program, with a good administration, that eventually the basics would 
decide to come under this, rather than the other. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that this program that you are 
advocating now would better the plight of the farmer and would 
it improve our chance to sell more cotton abroad ? 

Mr. Hammonp. No; there is no part of this program that would 
increase the sales. 

The Cuamman. That seems to be the problem, sir. Today we have 
cotton running out of our ears. The problem is to dispose of it in 
some way, and not leave it dangling over the market and depressing 
the prices. 

Is the program you are advocating going to relieve that? If not, 
are we on the right track ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Here is the thing—here is the way it would relieve 
it. Did you know that a lot of farmers plant cotton for no other 
reason that to hold the allotment? That is what they do. They 
— for no other reason. So they will plant cotton to keep the 
record. 
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The Cuamman. It would mean less production of cotton then— 
you want to get out of the cotton business ? 

’ Mr. Hammonp. That isit. If he could not market it. 

The Cuarrman. To get out and leave it to the foreign countries to 
produce it ? 

Mr. Hammonp. I do not think that isso. What we are trying to do 
is to provide for the farmers an opportunity to prosper just like 
everybody else in the country. That is a natural thing to do. 

The CHatmrMan. Yes, and the method you advise there would be to 
let the farmer be free to shift to the planting of the commodity that 
will bring him the most money. 

Mr. Hammonp. That is right. 

The CHamman. Do you envision that this program, if enacted, 
would increase our ability to sell cotton abroad ? 

Mr. Hammonp. No, this program in itself would not. 

The Cuatrman. It would not, so that if this program is followed it 
would result in the farmers of this country producing cotton solely 
for the domestic market ? 

Mr. Hammonp. It might eventually, Senator. Are we interested 
in producing a crop that 1s of no value to the farmer? 

The CuarrMan. I am asking you the questions. I am trying to find 
out. 

Mr. Hammonp. I am sorry, I know that I am not supposed to ask 
questions. 

The Cuarmman. That is perfectly all right. You have land in this 
country that is suitable for nothing else but cotton. 

Mr. Hammonp. Here is the thing about this program, it is in addi- 
tion to shifting these acres, suppose that they did away with the mar- 
keting quotas on cotton and wheat, then the farmers would plant 
cotton and wheat in the most adapted areas, and they might produce 
cotton or wheat at a cheaper rate than we do when we have quotas, 
and scattered all over. 

It might result in some additional sales, because they could produce 
it cheaper. 

The CHarrman. You think then that we can produce cotton to 
compete with Mexico, our neighbor, across the border from Texas, 
and also with Brazil and Peru—do you think we can? 

Mr. Hammonp. I am not sure that we can, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you not say that we cannot. You know 
that to be the fact. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. As I see the program you are advocating, it will 
result in our producing cotton solely for the American market. 

Mr. Hammonp. It might dothat. Here isour plan. Weare going 
to follow this, if we can get it adopted. At the same time we are 
going to continue to try to make sales of cotton. Now we have the 
Cotton Council. You are familiar with that? 

The CHareman. Yes. 

Mr. Hammonp. We are spending $114 million a year promoting 
cotton. We are going to continue. 

Senator Easttanp. The Cotton Council does not take any stand on 
exports, 

The Cuarrman. The reason why I am asking these questions is that 
the cry today from the wheat growers, as well as from the cotton 
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people is, “We have lost our markets abroad. We have got to recap- 
ture them.” 

That is what we have heard from all over the country. The ques- 
tion is how can we recapture those markets? You say that your 
program here will result, if entered into law, in our producing cotton 
for only the domestic market. 

Mr. Hammonp. We are going to continue to try to get those world 
markets. 

The Cuareman. Sure you will. I know. But when you are con- 
fronted with cheap labor abroad and high labor here I am just won- 
dering if you can attain that goal. 

Mr. Hammonp. I do not think we can under the existing situation. 

The trade barriers—— 

The Cuarmrman. The what? 

Mr. Hammonp. The trade barrier is why we cannot. I think, 
Senator, that if there were no trade barriers we could compete with 
those countries. You see, the only way we can export cotton is to 
trade for some goods outside of this. 

The Cuarrman. You want to put the barriers down and let the 
Japanese buy cotton as cheaply as the American can, and put the 
American spinners out of busmess. That is what is going to happen. 
So that is the program you are really advocating; 1s it not? Well, 
is it not—I would like to know. 

Mr. Hammonp. Well, all right. 

The Cuarrman. Because that goes in the record, you understand. 
You want trade barriers away, and you want to sell the cotton to 
everybody alike and let the spinners of Japan come in here and over- 
load the market with cheap silk and —_ cotton. Really, you would 
put everybody out of business, not only the cotton farmer, you would 
also put the spinners out of business; would you not? 

Mr. Hammonp. I think you misunderstood me. 

The Cuarrman. No;I didnot. I think I follow you. 

Mr. Hammonp. I did not say what I intended then. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe so. I will agree to that. 

Mr. Hammonp. Well now, what I am saying is that these trade 
barriers hinder the cotton farmer in trading his cotton in foreign 
markets. 

You know, last year they raised the tariff on watches. Well, that 
means we are not going to trade cotton. And they raised the tariff 
this year on bicycles. 

The CuarrmMan. You are going to put them all out. You are just 
naming two very small segments of our industrial production. 

Mr. Hammonp. There are thousands of others. The fact remains 

that if you got some cotton to trade, you load it on a ship, and you 
go to Europe, and you trade it for any commodity that has a tariff. 
When you get back to the border the Tariff Commission is going to 
be there to take part of those goods away from you that you traded 
for. 
Senator Easttanp. You have mentioned a few instances, and that 
is true in those, but as a matter of fact, foreign countries today are 
earning adecuate dollar exchange to buy American cotton, if the 
price was competitive, are they not? Answer my question, please, sir. 
Would you answer my question ? 

Mr. Hammonp. I thought you made an observation. 
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Senator Easttanp. No, sir, I asked you a question. Is it not true 
that they are earning adequate dollar exchange today? I agree with 
vou about the tariff. 

“ Mr. Ham»ronp. That they are now? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammonp. I cannot answer that question. Do you want me 
to proceed ¢ 

The CyatrrMan. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Hawmonp. Here is another thing that we were talking about 
awhile ago. Here is what we are concerned about. If a cotton 
farmer cannot produce cotton and sell it at the world market, to 
pay his expenses, he cannot do that. en 

The Cuarrman. He should stop producing it? 

Mr. Hammonp. That is right. That is the only thing he can 
do. That is the philosophy in this country. The automobile manu- 
facturers, they do not produce. 

The Cuarran. They have a different situation. All they have to 
do is to go to the Department of Commerce who tells them how many 
automobiles they might sell next year. They might tell them how 
many of the various products they produce that will sell. Then 
they can close the spigot, but the farmer cannot do that. 

Mr. Hasronp. That is what I am talking about. 

The Cuatrman. The Lord has been mighty good to the a of 
Texas, the people of Louisiana, and the people of the North in that 
on the same acreage they have been able to produce many times 
more than what they produced in the past. 

In the case of cotton you are producing more today on 17,500,000 
acres than was produced years ago on 42 million acres of ground; is 
that not right? 

Mr. Ham™onp. Yes, that is right. But still the farmer cannot 
produce something unless it pays his expenses, at least. 

The Cuatrman. I have heard that before. You tried to explain 
that earlier, but I do not know many people, who have been planting 
cotton from year to year, who want to get out of the business. 

Some of them have learned it and want to stay in it, because they 
cannot do anything else. If they shift out of cotton, they will go 
into something else that will be in competition with other crops that 
are insurplus. You cannot stop that, can you? 

Mr. Hammonp. No. 

The Crarrman. Of course, you cannot. 

I would like to ask you one question. Please answer it “yes” or “no” 
and explain it if you want to. Are you in favor of any law that 
would cause us to recapture our foreign cotton markets? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The Cuatrman, All right. Give us a prescription. 

Mr. Hammonp. Well now 

The Cuarrman. How will you do it? 

Mr. Hammonp. I do not know how to do it. 

The Carman. And you expect us to do it? 

Mr. Hawonp. Well, you are in a better position to do it than 
Iam. You are familiar with the situation. 

The CHarrmaNn. I have heard that this program that we now have 
on the statute books will eventually cause us to obtain 100 percent of 
parity at the market place. That is the plan, is it not? 
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Mr. Hammonp. This one here? Yes. 

The CuarrMan. That means cotton? 

Mr. Ham»onp. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. If we cannot get to sell cotton on the foreign 
market, on the basis of 90 percent of parity, how in the name of 
commonsense can you get it on the foreign market if it is at 100 
percent? I want you to tell me that. 

Mr. Hammonp. Well now, there are ways, but everybody seems—— 

The Cuarrman. I mean, without all of this aid, you know, from the 
Government. Of course, I think your plan envisions no Government 
subsidy or anything of the kind? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes; that is right. 

The CHarrman. I want you to tell me how that can be attained 
without Government subsidies, because that is the point at issue. 

Mr. Hammonp. All right. I will tell you one way it could be done. 
I do not know whether it is politically possible. 

The CuHarrman. This is a nonpartisan political committee, you 
know. 

Mr. Hammonp. I do not mean partisan political. Of course, your 
whole committee is composed of—well, I will not go into that. 

The Cuatrman, Republicans and Democrats. 

Mr. Hammonp. We hope that the Committee on Agriculture in the 
Senate will continue that way, because we do not like for our farm 
program to be partisan. We want it nonpartisan. We want the 
Republicans and the Democrats, too, to be interested in the farm pro- 
grams without getting pores in it. We hope that it will not develop 
into a political football. 

The CuarrMan. Does your organization take sides in Washington ? 

Mr. Hammonp. What did you say? 

The CHarrman. Does your organization take sides in Washington ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Politically ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hammonp. No: I cannot tell you. 

The Cuatrman. Now, listen, do not tell me that. You know they 
do to get their programs enacted. [Applause.] All of the farm 
organizations are for their own programs, and they do their best to 
get both Democrats and Republicans to support their program. 

That is why today, when we started, I stated that we wanted wit- 
nesses to testify on their own and not so much for the organizations. 
T am for all of these organizations. I am not against them, but when 
everybody tells you that your organization does not try to put over 
its program on the Washington level, you had better come and stay 
ee “7 about 6 weeks and find out for yourself. All right, let us 
go ahead. 

Mr. Hammonp. I did not mean to bring that out. I did not mean 
to bring that out. I meant politically possible. I meant the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats both. We have got to have them to do this 
thing here. 

The Cuarrman. I may have used the wrong word when I said politi- 
cally, but they try to get Senators and Congressmen to see their way. 
If that is not politics excuse me. 

Mr. Hammonp. We try to sell the Republicans and the Democrats, 
whoever it is, to go along with us. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you are nonpartisan ? 
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Mr. Hammonp. We are not—I get mixed up, too. I do not know 
which is Republicans and which is Democrats. That is, on our board 
of directors of the American Farm Bureau. I thought that our new 
president was a Republican, and he turns out to be a Democrat. 

There is one other thing I want to say. 

Under this system, a support price could be provided for all storable 
commodities produced, including nonbasics, with a minimum cost to 
the Government. Ifa crop was overproduced and there was a support 
price, we will say, of 75 percent of parity, the producer wed be 
privileged to secure a nonrecourse loan of 75 percent of parity on the 
commodity. 

In the next season, when the farmers switched from the over- 
produced crop it would bring the commodity overproduced in line with 
the needs and at the same time the price of that commodity would 
advance to parity. This would result in a profit to either the producer 
or the Government and in no case result in a loss to Government. 

That is, if we get the right kind of regulations and good administra- 
tion 

The Cuairman. And get the farmers to follow the program. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Because, you know, we have had flexible price sup- 
ports on dairy products and it was said that the flexible price sup- 
ports would discourage the production of dairy products, but I am 
here to tell you that instead of discouraging it this year and last year 
with nonflexible price supports on dairy products, we have the greatest 
production of dairy products in history. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So what becomes of that statement you just made 
there? 

Mr. Hammonp. Some folks think if you have an overproduction 
on some commodity, just lower the price and the production will go 
down. History does not bear that out, but the reason being with no 
controls whatsoever, these nonbasics, there is not anything for you to 
turn to—if you have got an overproduction of cotton, you cannot do 
anything such as switching to grain or sorghum, oats or barley, but 
with this sort of a program and if the price went down on some sort 
of commodity, you could switch over to one that is in short supply. 

Now, then, this is all dependent upon good administration that 
would strive to keep the acres in production down to a figure that 
would only produce the needed supplies for domestic consumption and 
export, and it might take several years for the farmers to balance 
production as between the crops so as to eliminate some crops bringing 
above parity while others brought below. 

It does not seem feasible to support the price of a commodity that 
is not storable, but under this proposed plan, producers of perishable 
commodities would be privileged to switch production from nonstor- 
able to storable price-supported commodities, which in turn would 
bring the supply of nonstorable commodities in line with demand. 

In relating this kind of program to the nut and fruit growers, it 
would take longer to make the change. It would be impossible to shift 
production of nuts and fruits as is done in annual field crops, but the 
marketing agreements program could be used until it was determined 
that it was more profitable to produce field crops than to produce tree 
crops. After having plenty of time to make this determination, then 
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certainly the tree growers would destroy trees if it were proven that 
for a term of years it would be more profitable to produce field crops 
than tree crops. 

This program, if adopted, would retain and build up the produc- 
tivity of the land, which would be available in wartime and other 
emergencies. Storing plant food in the soil for emergencies would 
be more economical than storing products of the soil in warehouses. 

We do not propose—there are some who are proposing that the Gov- 
ernment lease the land from the farmer, even take it out, even lease the 
whole farm. 

We do not think—I just want to make one illustration. Suppose 
that one farmer owned all the land and operated all the land in the 
United States. I do not think that anybody would have to go out and 
suggest to that farmer that he cut down his production under the 
existing situation. I think that that farmer would naturally cut down 
his production to the amount that could be sold at a profit. 

Now, his reward for doing that would be a better price than the 
market price and I think that is all he should ask, and all he would 
want is an opportunity to get his production in line with a supply that 
will make him a profit in his farming. 

The Cuarrman. You would leave that more or less to him? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The Cuamrman,. That is what you would do. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The Carman. You want the farmers to work out their own 
programs ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. Of course, we would have to have some help. 
It is difficult to compare 6 million farmers to 1 farmer. One farmer 
could solve this problem but you have got to have the help from the 
Government in some way to get all the others to comply. 

The Cuarrman. What would you do with respect to diverted acres 
if the present program is retained ? 

Mr. Hammonp. The very program 

The Cuarrman. Diverted acres. In other words, if a man has a his- 
torical basis to plant, let us say, 1,000 acres of cotton or 1,000 acres of 
wheat, and then his acreage is reduced to say 700, what would you do 
with these 300 acres? 

Mr. HAmmonp. He would be required—suppose we had taken out 
20 percent. 

The Cuamman. Just answer that question, if you will. What would 
he do with those 300 acres? 

Mr. Hamnonp. That he diverted from cotton ? 

The CHarrman. That is right; or wheat? 

Mr. Hammonp. He could plant that diverted acres in any crop he 
wanted, provided he took out 20 percent completely. 

The Cuarrman. But he has taken that out before he started. You 
said you would take it all out at the start? 

Mr. Hammonp. No, not all—you get mixed up on this thing and it 
is hard to explain because we are talking about two different things 
here. 

The basics now—the only requirements for compliance with this 
soil-bank thing, is that you take whatever number, percent of acres, 
the Secretary declares—— 

The Cuarrman. On the entire acreage? 
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Mr. Hammonp. On the entire acreage. 

The Cuarrman. And then let him plant what he wants? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, if you have the program that we now have 
on the statute books, in respect to acreage allotments, and marketing 
quotas for cotton and rice and other basics, it would probably mean 
a decrease in the acreage to be planted. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. What would you do with that decreased acreage? 
Would you expect him to keep it out without compensation ? 

Mr. Hammonp. We would only require him to take the 10 percent 
out of his total acreage, as to the nonbasics. 

The CHatrman. So that on the diverted acres, he could plant 
whatever he wanted to. 

Mr. Hammonp. On that portion that was not required to be taken 
out by the Secretary ; and this illustration 

The Cuarmman. In other words, take Louisiana or the great State 
of Mississippi. Suppose a farmer had 1,000 acres of cotton and 1,500 
acres of other crops. That would be 2,500 acres altogether. 

Your plan would envision the taking out of that production of, say, 
20 percent of the acreage ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, if the present program stays on the statute books and the 
farmer who planted 1,000 acres of cotton is now reduced to 700 acres, 
that would be 300 acres that he could not plant to cotton, which he 
planted previously. 

What would you have him do with the 300 acres? Would you let 
him plant corn on it to compete with the Iowa corn growers or would 
you Jet him plant any other commodity that competes with other 
protective commodities ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Well, now, the illustration you make, Senator, he 
would be required to take out 350 acres completely and then go ahead. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, but he may want to plant the 1,000 acres of 
cotton. Would you want him to plant 1,000 acres of cotton? 

Mr. Hammonp. No. 

The Cuatrrman. And get the percentage of support price intended 
by the law ? 

Mr. Hammonp. No. 

The Cuatrman. What would you do with the diverted acres? It is 
a very simple question, is it not? What would you do with the 
diverted acres ? 

Mr. Hammonp. If the fellow 

The Cuarrman. I mean, in addition to your 10 percent or 20 per- 
cent or whatever percent you suggest be in the law. 

Mr. Hammonp. Well, now, let me see if I am straight on your ques- 
tion. This illustration, this fellow has 3,500 acres of land? 

The Cuarrman. Right. 

I assume that we take out 10 percent. 

Mr. Hammonp. 10 percent; that is 350 acres. 

The Carman. Yes; 350 acres. 

Mr. Hammonp. Now, then, you have marketing quotas on cotton; 
that might take out 300 acres of that. 
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The CuarrMan. Of the remainder; yes. 

Mr. Hammonp. He would be in compliance if he took these 350 
acres out. He could go ahead and plant the rest of it in any crop that 
did not have mar keting quotas. 

The Cuamman. That did not have marketing quotas? 

Mr. Hammonp. Any crop that did not have marketing quotas. 

The Cuarrman. So that he could plant grasses on that and use 
cattle to compete with other farmers. 

Mr. Hammonp. No. 

The CuHarrman. Well, they are not protected. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, he could. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuarmman. And he could maybe grow sorghum which is not 
protected ; he could put sorghum and grow more hogs to compete with 
the fellow from Iowa. 

That is your plan ? 

Mr. Hammonp. That is the plan. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Hammonp. But, now, let me show you what they are doing now. 
He not only takes that 300 acres out of cotton, but he takes 3850 more 
of that 750 acres that he is putting in corn in competition to lowa now. 

The CHarrMan. Well, you know we have heard from a lot of wit- 
nesses who contend, as I remember it, that we should not permit di- 
verted acres to be put into crops that compete with other crops or 
commodities that are in surplus. I would say that at every place we 
have been, the plan has been suggested to set aside these diverted 
acres and pay the farmer a rental or some kind of compensation so 
that there would be a complete removal, they would be completely 
removed from production, say, of cotton, wheat, or any other pro- 
tected or surplus commodity. 

Now, that would not be the plan you are advocating ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Weare not advocating that. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Hammonp. The only payment we are talking about—— 

The Cuarrman. I understand, the 20 percent. 

Mr. Hammonp. You might want to step up the soil-conservation 
payments. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hammonp. That is all we think we should have. 

I want to go a little further on that illustration you have about a 
farmer taking some acres out of cotton or wheat and putting it in corn. 

Now, in that, the natural thing, with no laws at all, no regulations— 
if you were a wheat producer and you lost your foreign market, 
through no cause of your own, and the other rama sit here and 
allowed you to lose the market for your wheat, you have a right to 
whatever market is left here in this country; that is our philosophy 
on that point. 

So, in summing the thing up, that is what we do. 

If this group of farmers allow this farmer to lose a foreign market 
and he goes in and gets a part of whatever is left, and we cut the acres 
off, so we can just produce the amount that can be sold at a profit to 
the farmers of the country. 
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Senator Easttanp. I want to understand your program. Say a 
farmer has got 1,000 acres in cultivation and he has got 500 acres in 
cotton. Just explain how your program would work on that 1,000- 
acre farm. 

Mr. Hammonp. Are you going to have marketing quotas on the 
cotton 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammonpn. Marketing quotas. All right. This fellow—first 
of all, we say in our program that we are not advocating abolishing 
the marketing quota system, but this fellow that you describe first must 
comply with the soil building or soil bank program before he can— 

Senator Easrianp. Just explain in acreage how your program will 
work; let us be simple. 

Mr. Hammonp. He has 1,000 acres and he has a 500-acre allot- 
ment 

Senator Eastuanp. That is the four allotments. 

Mr. Hammonp. The four allotments? 

Senator Eastnanp. Yes. 

Mr. Hammonp. His normal planting would be 500 acres of cotton ? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Hammonp. What would happen in that case would be—and 
it is all supposition—we say suppose it is 15 percent that the Secretary 
required everybody to take out. This fellow would have to take out 
150 acres that he could not plant any crop that would get into the 
market directly. 

Now, then, he would only be—we would say his reduction would 
be to where he would be allotted 400 acres of cotton. Then the differ- 
ence between 150 and 100, that is 250, he would have 750 acres and 
he planted 400 acres in cotton, and he would have 150 acres with no 
crop to be harvested, and the rest of that that is left he would plant 
in crops of his own choosing. 

Senator Eastianp. 350 acres he would put in whatever he desired ? 

Mr. Hamonp. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Hammonp. He would plant that in crops of his choosing. 

The Cuarrman. Could he plant cotton? 

Mr. Hammonp. Any crop that could not have marketing quotas. 

Senator Eastianp. He could not plant cotton 2 

Mr. Hammonp. He could not plant cotton. 

The Cuatrman. He could plant corn since there are no marketing 
quotas? 

Mr. Hammonp. He could not plant any of the six basics. 

The Cuatrman. But, I say, since there is no marketing quota on 
corn; then he could plant corn ? 

Mr. Hammonp. He could plant corn. If there were no marketing 
quotas on cotton, he could plant cotton. 

The Cuarrman. There is no protection 

Senator Easrtanp. You are talking about the 350 acres; is that 
right? 

Mr. Hammonp. What was that? 

The Cuarrman. That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Hammonp. I did not get that one. 

The Cuarmman. That is what we are talking about, the 350 acres. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 
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He would be privileged to plant those 350 acres in any crop of 
his choosing provided there was not a marketing quota on some of 
these basics that would prohibit him. 

I would like to explain this one other way: I think that a fellow 
who produced broomcorn has got as much right to a Government 
program as basic commodities, as others, we will say, barley—they 
have got as much right to that. 

Now, suppose that you follow that philosophy, and suppose that 
every commodity in the United States says, “We want a marketing 
quota program.” 

All right. You would wind up with a soil bank plan with a million 
people to administer it because you have to go out there on the farm 
and measure every little crop he has got, and this 100 acres that we 
took out of cotton in your illustration would have to be blank because 
every time you put a marketing quota on a crop you cannot plant 
your diverted acreage in that, so we would wind up in the soil bank 
because we would have all the acres taken out of the marketing crop. 

Senator Eastianp. I want to ask you this question: In my State, 
in Louisiana and all the South, farmers grow corn for use on the 
farm for consumption on the farm. Some of them sell that corn. 

Now, if there were marketing quotas on corn, do I understand that 
under your proposal that farmers could not grow any corn on it? 

Mr. Hammonp. If it is in a commercial area he could not plant it. 

Senator Eastianp. Well, let us say it is noncommercial area? 

Mr. Hammonp. Noncommercial area ? 

Senator Easrtanp. Noncommercial area. 

Mr. Hammonp. Then he could plant the corn. 

Senator Eastianp. He could edant the corn ¢ 

Mr. Hammonp. We do not propose to disturb the marketing quota 
program. 

The CHarrman. And you would put a marketing quota with a 
support price on all grains produced ? 

Mr. Ham»onp. Marketing quota—it is almost that, but not quite 
accurate, 

The CHamman. What would you leave out? 

Mr. Hammonp. Here is a thing 

The Cuarrman. What would you leave out ? 

Mr. Hammonp. What? 

The Cuarrman. What would you leave out? 

Mr. Hammonp. You would not leave anything out on a marketing 
quota. If you put a marketing quota on a crop, the Secretary decides 
what percent of the acres to take out. 

On this proposal we decide how many acres to take out of all the 
crops in the United States, and that would be his requirement for 
compliance with the soil bank plan. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Senator Easrianp. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dickie? 

Will you give us your name in full, please, and your occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF ALEX DICKIE, JR., PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARMERS 
UNION, DENTON, TEX. 


Mr. Dicxm. Sir, I am Alex Dickie, Jr., from Denton County, Tex 
I own and operate 1,500 acres of land in Denton County, Tex. 

I am president of the Texas Farmers Union. 

The CHarrMan. Have you got adry-land farm? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir; and an irrigated farm; I do both; yes, sir. 

I run about 300 head of beef cattle, and I grow some oats and barley 
in rotation. OC 

Against my operation at this time I owe $129,000 at 514 percent 
interest. 

The Cuarrman. When did you buy your farm ? 

Mr. Dicxre. In 1947 I started. 

The Cuairman. Did you buy it on credit when you bought it ? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you reduced it since then ? 

Mr. Dicxre. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you got back in debt; is that it? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir; $21,000 in the last 3 years; I have gone the 
other way. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

What do you grow ¢ 

Mr. Dicxm. Beef cattle. 

The Cuatrman. Beef cattle? 

Mr. Dicxte. I sell some grain and some legume seed. 

The Cuarrman. You do not grow any cotton ¢ 

Mr. Dickie. No, sir; I have no basics. 

The Cuarrman. No basics? 

Mr. Dickie. But, as I see it 

The CuHarrmMan, That is, you have grain but not corn? 

Mr. Dickie. No, sir; I have no allotment. 

As I see it, my operation is as basic to me as any other farmer’s 
operation in this country, because it determines whether I keep my 
farm or whether I send my children to school or how much money I 
make and, as I say, in the last 3 years it has cost me $21,000. 

I had made money before that, and I had my operation going to 
where I could have made a living, and where I could have stayed 
with it. 

The Cuarrman. You still owe how much, you say ? 

Mr. Dickie. $129,000. 

Surrounding my 800 acres of black land, I have some 14 families 
who touch that farm, and 13 of those families, either the husband or 
the wife or the husband and wife, both, work to supplement the farm 
income—work full time. The 14th man has outside income on his 
wife’s side. 

In my particular case I teach in the veterans’ agriculture program 
to supplement my farm income, and I say that picture is true in ail 
Denton County, and in most of the farming sections of Texas, and 
these farms around me average in size some 200 acres, and they are 
as good black-land farms as there are anywhere, and yet they are 
making their living from other sources. 
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I am not a 40-acre-and-mule farmer. I use the biggest diesel 
tractor that is made on rubber, and I irrigate 200 acres. 

I have known all my life that I wanted to make my livelihood from 
farming, and I went to Texas A. and M. and took a degree in animal 
husbandry, and I took a master’s degree in North Texas State Col- 
lege in economics. 

I say I prepared for this in that manner. 

I paint this gloomy picture in agriculture because I tell you that 
something must be done very quickly to relieve this chaotic situation 
we face in agriculture. 

The price decline is staggering. This past Monday I brought 
some fat calves down here that had been fed all their lives, and they 
brought 15 cents a pound on the Fort Worth stockyards. 

A little over 3 years ago those same type calves brought me more 
than twice that figure. 

I cannot think of anything, with the exception of what I am buy- 
ing from other farmers, that my dollars do not buy less than they 
did when I was selling those calves for twice that amount of money. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know how much the retail price has been 
during the last 3 years? 

Mr. Dicxre. It 1s not anywhere near in line with what it should be, 
I know that. 

The average age of the farmers is getting higher and higher. I 
believe it is maybe 57 years average age of the farmers, and I am 
going to tell you, and I believe you know it, that the only way that a 
young man now can get into farming is to inherit money or inherit 
his land. There is no other way for him to get in there and make a 
go at the present price of things. 

The CuarrmMan. He could do it if he had an oil well. 

Mr. Dicxte. Yes, if you had several of those. 

And these older farmers, as they die off, the land is going into 
fewer and fewer hands each year. 

I hear the Secretary of Agriculture say that any red-blooded cattle 
raiser opposes these Government price-support programs, and he de- 
sires his freedom in a competitive market place. 

I say the cattle raiser who comes down to Fort Worth to this open 
market. looking for a free competitive market to sell his cattle, finds 
monopoly at its bulging best, which leaves him in a singular position, 
and he is totally unprotected. 

I do not have time today to cover this entire disastrous picture, but 
I say to you that if you have any doubts about how the farmers feel 
on these programs, go to the farmer; don’t ask the Farmers Union 
or the Farm Bureau or the meat packers, ask the farmer. Put these 
various proposals in the form of a referendum and let them vote. 
[Applause] | : 

Down to this point in painting a gloomy picture there will not be 
much disagreement with my testimony today. Everybody is goi 
to tell you that we are in bad shape, and I believe you have been tol 
everywhere you go, but do not make any mistake about my solution 
toit. Iam going to get to that right now. 

T think we are going to have to have 100 percent of parity on all 
farm commodities, with controls where they are necessary. 
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The methods by which this 100 percent of parity would be obtained 
would be through direct production payments to the farmer, purchase 
agreements, or loans, whichever fit the particular commodity better. 

Senator Easttanp. What you would do, if I understand you, is to 
let the market sink to its natural level, and make up the difference 
between what a farmer got in the market place—— 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLaNp (continuing). And a hundred percent of parity 
by check? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir; on some commodities where that works better 
than the loan or the purchase agreement, go ahead and channel it 
that way. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, I see. 

Mr. Dickie. And I most certainly think there should be an outside 
dollar limit on an individual limitation to make sure that the farm- 
owning corporations and your land barons do not get the lion’s share 
of the money from this program. 

The CHarrmMan. Could you expand on that? What would be your 
limitation ? 

Mr. Dickie. Well, that is—I notice there is a House Agriculture 
Committee that just started its work in Texas to determine that. 

I would call on the Legislature of this country to determine that 
figure. 

“Senator Eastuanp. What is your judgment? We want your help. 

The Cuarman. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Dickie. I should think somewhere in line with other segments 
of our economy, so that I could live accordingly, with a fair return on 
my investment—say, if I make more than $25,000 a year, why, put that 
on a two-price system. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you want to be assured by some program of, 
say, $25,000 per year on your farm? 

Mr. Dicxm. No, sir; I would not want to be assured of that. I 
would want to be assured that we have a hundred percent of parity 
up to a certain point. 

The Cuarrman. That point is $25,000? 

Mr. Dicxiz. That is a living. 

The Cuarrman. Gross? 

Mr. Dicxre. If that is a figure arrived at, I think somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

Senator Easttanp. What is your judgment now? What is it? 

Mr. Dicxre. That is what I am saying, $25,000. 

Senator Eastuanp. $25,000? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. What would you do with a fellow who does not owe 
as much as you do? Here you owe $129,000. How much interest do 
you pay ? 

Mr. Dickie. 514 percent. 

ae CuarrMaN. That is about $7,000 you pay per year in interest 
alone 

Mr. Dick. Yes, sir; and I cannot—I know full well right now 
that I cannot pay interest, operating costs, and taxes on my land. I 
have not done it for the last 2 years, and I cannot pay it another year 
under this program. 
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The CHarrman. Now, suppose we had a farmer who had the same 
acreage you had, but who does not owe anything. Would you expect 
to get more because of your indebtedness or would you be—— 

Mr. Dicxre. No, sir; no sir; I would not. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, instead of getting a return by way of 
interest on your farm, you would have to pay it. 

The Cuairman. So that there would be a difference there between 
you and the other fellow. If he got 514 percent return, and you had 
to pay 51% percent, that would be a difference of about $14, 000 be- 
tween the two; is that right? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. So that in reaching the figure of $25,000, you 
would account for that sum in a fair return on the acreage that the 
farmer owned ? 

Mr. Dickie. I say that would be a technicality that would have to 
be worked out by the Congress. 

The Cuamrman. I know about technicalities. You know, we have 
got to get that from you fellows who propose it. 

Mr. Dickie. Y es, sir. I am giving you my interpretation. 

The Caiman. It is easy for you to come before us and say, “I 
would like to have a hundred percent of parity on everything I 
grow.” 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. When you include chickens and turkeys and any 
other commodity 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The CuarkMan (continuing). That is grown on the farm, that is 
produced on a farm; you get into problems. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. { do not say 

The Cuamman. That makes this insurmountable. 

Mr. Dickie. I do not say we will not get into problems. But I say 
right now our problem is this: That the family-type farmer is being 
starved off the farm. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you consider your farm, an 800-acre farm, 
with 200 acres 

Mr. Dick. Fifteen-hundred-acre farm. 

The CuarrmMan. Fifteen-hundred-acre farm 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would you call that a family-type farm? 

Mr. Dickie. I would call it such. I have one hired man, and I 
work full time, and operate it with one full-time hired man. 

The Cuamman. What is the average size of the Texas farm; do 
you know? 

Mr. Dickie. I would say 300 acres; that would be a guess. 

The Cuarrman. Three hundred acres, 

In Wyoming it is 3,200; in Louisiana it is about 90. 

Mr. Dickie. “Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You can see the problem we would have. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. That is why I think that this family-sized 
unit would have to be determined in dollars rather than in acreage. 

Senator Easrianp. Mr. Dickie, what is the difference between - your 
proposals and the old Brannan plan? 

Mr. Dickie. There is very little difference. I would say it was 
broadened some; wouldn’t you ¢ 
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Senator Easrnanp. Well, I do not know; I am trying to ask you. 

Mr. Dicxre. With the loan and purchase agreements and the pro- 
duction payments, whichever works best on the commodities. 

Senator EastLtanp. Well, essentially it is the Brannon plan? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. Now, in your plan, would you propose a distribu- 
tion of the land so that all farmers who desired a farm would have 
sufficient acreage ? 

Mr. Dicxtr. No, sir; I would not. 

The Cuarmman. You would not want to do that? 

Mr. Dicxre. I think that will take care of itself. If we get our 
yrice for our commodity, a man can go in the bank and show the 
ae where he can make a living at it, and the banker will loan him 
the money and let him get into it. 

But under this situation where you cannot show him you can make 
any money, it is pretty hard to borrow money, and I do not think I 
can borrow a dime from any other bank. 

I did not talk that way when I went to see the banker. I told him 
what a rosy picture it was, otherwise he would not have loaned me a 
dime. 

Senator Eastnanp. I was going to ask you that question. 
{ Laughter. | 

The CHarrMan. Now, if you do not mind, I would just like to goa 
little further: 

Mr. Dicxte. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn (continuing). When you first started farming you 
had just gotten out of college ¢ 

Mr. Dicxte. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. How much did you invest in that farm ? 

Mr. Dicxtr. I had $10,000 from my father; he gave me $10,000. 

The Cuarrman. I see. That was the downpayment? 

Mr. Dick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How much did you borrow on that farm? 

Mr. Dicxte. I borrowed $16,000 and built me a home, and sold it 
for $50,000. 

The Cuatrman. The home? 

Mr. Dicxre. The whole farm; and I went from there and bought 
land at Krum. 

The CHatrman. How much did you pay for the farm originally, 
the farm that we are talking about, 1,500 acres? 

Mr. Dicxre. I paid $10,000 for 121 acres. 

The Cuatrman. What about the rest of it? 

Mr. Dicxtr. Well, sir, with the expansion I did that, and I bor- 
rowed from my father. I got 700 acres. That land is east of Denton. 

The Cuatrman. Let us put it this way, then: In your entire opera- 
tion, what was your investment ? 

Mr. Dicxre. I had $10,000 of my own money. I borrowed from 
my father, that was the only means of getting in it and, I say, that I 
had unusual circumstances, and if I had not had my father as a back- 
log, I could not have gotten into it to the point that I have to this 
day. 

The Caarrman. That is why I am asking you these questions be- 
cause I doubt that you would get any banker to do that for you. 
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Mr. Dicxim. That is right; and that is the picture I am painting. 
I do not think that is healthy with a man who has a complete 
knowledge—with a man who knows agriculture and who knows it 
all his life, and I grew up on my father’s ranch in west Texas and, 
as I say, I knew what I wanted to do. 

The CHarmman. Proceed. 

Mr. Dicx1e. I think as a part of the overall program which should 
be developed, the Farmers Union plan on this conservation acreage 
reserves seems to me to be a necessary part of the whole. I do not 
regard this testimony as the solution to all our agricultural problems. 

We must continually strive to improve these programs. 

But I say that this patchwork anit of agricultural legislation should 
be brought to a halt, and we should have a dynamic, unified, long- 
range program to be established, and if the Congress thinks that the 
solution to the farm problem lies in corporate farming, let them so 
state. 

But if, on the other hand, the national legislators believe, as we are 
told the legislature of this country believes, that the family-type unit 
should be saved, let them state that and define it in terms that can be 
economically measured. 

The CuairMaNn, Suppose you were in Congress now, and you would 
want the family-type unit, and you were opposed to corporate owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Dickie. No, sir; I am not opposed to it. But I say under the 
present program that is what we are going to. 

The CHarMan. You mean it is leading to that? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you would stop it by making it more attractive 
for farmers. 

Mr. Dicxre. Making it where a man can make a living. The ones 
who are in it and now cannot make a living—and I have gone into the 
homes of these veterans for 5 years now, and I have seen what they are 
making, and they have not paid their way, and they want a own, 
and they know farming, and I think there ought to be a place for them. 

The Cuarrman,. Are there many veterans, let us say, of the Korean 
war, who purchased farms in your locality who cannot make a go of it? 

Mr. Dickie. There are very few that can even get into agriculture 
on tenant farms as tenant farmers. The capital is too much for that, 
and they are working day labor. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Dickie. That concludes my testimony, except to say that I think 
you are on the right track in seeking the individual farmer’s views, and 
we are behind you 100 percent in that endeavor. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you. 

Mr. Bender? [Applause.] 

All right, Mr. Bender, will you give us your name in full, please, and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES BENDER, MASTER, TEXAS STATE GRANGE, 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEX. 


Mr. Benper. My name is James Bender. I am a fruitgrower in 
Fredericksburg, but I am representing a number of farm and ranch 
operators, at their request. 
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It is generally agreed that several factors have contributed to the 
unfavorable condition of agriculture which today finds itself with 
increased operating costs and shrinking foreign markets, but I am 
wondering if we fully realize that as a matter of actual fact, our pres- 
ent problem of surpluses are in part due to our good-neighbor policy 
which although inherently right and properly considered as a moral 
responsibility to our less fortunate peoples of other lands, is neverthe- 
less in its operation creating potential competitors in agricultural 
markets abroad as clearly nacened in reports made by the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers known as IFAP. 
Two recent reports made by this organization indicate a wheat sur- 
plus in France with a 200-million-bushel crop; Australia with 160- 
million bushels; Italy with 300 million bushels, and Turkey with 260 
million bushels. These are only some examples in wheat. Now let us 
look at some other products and we find that Thailand alone is export- 
ing 1 million metric tons of rice in 1955; Egypt, Brazil, and our own 
neighbor, Mexico, are cutting into our cotton markets, and Italy has 
even a milk surplus. 

Unquestionably our point 4 plan in rendering technical, material, 
and financial aid to foreign countries is resulting in increased crop 
yields abroad, and although we have this moral obligation to assist 
other nations, we should also be realistic enough to recognize that it is 
affecting our foreign markets as well as those at home and will con- 
tinue to do so as to technical skills resulting from the point 4 program 
are further perfected. 

Senator Eastianp. Mr. Bender, you are exactly right. 

Mr. Benner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. It has been the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment that has created these agricultural industries. 

Mr. Benver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, doesn’t that point to the fact that the 
United States Government owes a responsibility to the American 
farmer to assist him in maintaining his markets and in recapturing 
his historic markets? 

Mr. Benver. Yes, sir; it does. We are going to attempt to look at 
this from a long-range viewpoint, and recognizing that we will con- 
tinue as a people to also recognize our moral responsibility, but to 
try to get our sense of values adjusted. 

May I make this comment: That in this point 4 plan, as we under- 
stand it, that has been extended pretty largely to agricultural opera- 
tions or at least a large part of it, and what we had in mind, why not, 
if we are going to continue our moral responsibility, shift from this 
agricultural viewpoint abroad to those manufacturing units which 
are necessary to produce the dollars and cents or the currency outside 
of agricultural products to buy our agricultural products; that is what 
we had in mind, shifting from the agricultural emphasis abroad to 
the manufacturing emphasis shall we say. 

Senator Eastianp. The textile people say that we put in, financed, 
automatic machinery for Japan, and we created a textile industry. 
Hasn’t there also been an emphasis on industrial development abroad ? 

Mr. Benver. It is my understanding that it has, sir:-But unless 
our information is incorrect, it seems to be that the major portion of 
it, at least, has resulted in these increased yields in our agricultural 
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production, probably due to the fact that the foreign peoples are 
inherently rural minded. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bender, I do not want to go into too many 
details, but I can certify from personal knowledge that you are correct. 

I have had the privilege of visiting every country in this world but 
2 in the span of 7 or 8 years, and the technical aid program, as such, 
does not do too much harm, but it is when you implement it with the 
economic aid, and not only teach them but have our people do the work 
for them and furnish the tractors, the machinery, and what have you 
so they can carry it out, that we get into trouble. 

Mr. Benver. That is right. 

The Crarrman. I just returned from Korea; less than 4 weeks ago 
I was on the battlefield in Korea flying over the whole country, looking 
down, and you would not say that a war had ever occurred. 

But in that country we have today over 200 technicians trying to 
find ways and means of balancing agriculture with industry, when you 
have hardly anything to work with except the agriculture. 

I found that they have never produced food and livestock more 
effectively, in their entire history, than they are now producing 
through our assistance. 

We built them four little flour mills to be operated by the Govern- 
ment. We built them four pharmaceutical establishments, to be 
owned and operated by the Government. Our money was used for 
that. In Formosa we helped to build a big oil plant. It is in opera- 
tion now. We are furnishing not only the plant, rebuilt it, but we 
are furnishing them the oil. They do not have to pay for the oil, 
and they sell their product on the island. 

Now, those are just a few minor examples of what we have done, 
and for the past 3 years, some of us have been at the forefront trying 
to cut down these vast expenditures abroad so as to save our own 
economy here. Somehow nothing has been done. We have lost. 

For example, take your industrial production in Western Europe, 
the program was intended to increase production to 125 percent of 
the prewar level. Today it is 156 percent prewar, and we are still 
there helping. 

If something is not done soon, we are going to bring to our own 
country what we are fighting against now, and that is some kind of 
“ism.” 

When I first came to Congress, only 19 years ago, the entire amount 
of money necessary to operate every department of Government was 
only $400 million more than is now required to pay the interest on 
our debt, and any man with commonsense knows you cannot keep 
that up. 

You may proceed. LApeiane 3 

Mr. Benver. That was the point we were making, Senator, that we 
must come to recognize the situation we are in and get our sense of 
values adjusted to that. 

The Cuamrman. We are going to use some baseball bats on some of 
those fellows on the Washington level next session. 

You may proceed. oral 

Mr. Benper. The point in submitting these figures is simply to 
emphasize the fact that we must carefully examine our entire agri- 
cultural economic structure and attempt to establish a workable 
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agricultural land policy which will provide food and fiber for do- 
mestic use and foreign export to such an extent as can reasonably be 
anticipated and at the same time provide sufficient elasticity to in- 
crease production as our population increases. 

All of us who own land hold title to it during our lifetime but 
in the final analysis we are entrusted with the stewardship of this 
land for future generations both in rural and urban areas, and we 
must remember this in seeking a solution to our present problems. 

With this in mind, would it not be good agricultural statesmanship 
after determining our domestic needs and the potential for foreign 
export, to take the land not presently needed for maintaining these 
present needs and actually work them as diligently for soil building 
as we do our other crops. And mentioned previously, we are all 
stewards of the approximately 400 million acres of cropland, and 
over a billion acres of range and pasture land entrusted to us as a 
nation, and whether we raise food, fiber, or other products, it all 
comes from our common source of national wealth and well-being, 
the good earth, and it naturally follows that good maintenance or 
improvement of this resource benefits every individual in our land, 
and continued recognition of this truth will spare us the fate that 
has overtaken so many civilizations who failed to properly care for the 
land entrusted to them. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to attempt any detailed out- 
line of procedure in establishing an agricultural land policy, but I 
would with all the sincerity at my command urge that no expedient 
be adopted that debases the dignity of the individual such as outright 
gifts or grants for which he is not required to render some really con- 
structive service. If a man receives reimbursement for building soil 
fertility, he should be required to work at it as diligently as other farm 
activities and be paid a just wage for a construction service; the 
laborer is worthy of his hire and entitled to reimbursement for service 
rendered. 

The CuarrmMan. For what proportion of his land would you advo- 
cate that ? 

Mr. Benver. That, Senator, would have to be determined on the 
basis of percentage of the surplus, shall we say. 

The CuatrrMan. You mean surplus acres to produce what we need ? 

Mr. Benver. That is right, sir. 

As an illustration, suppose we are presently using 400 million acres 
in this cultivated land which is responsible for the surpluses. If the 
determination would be that 15 percent would have to Gi withdrawn, 
that is the percentage of the tillable land, not take the worthless land, 
we are talking about the land producing these surpluses, that is the 
land that would have to be used in this soil-building bank; yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Well, now, how does your plan differ from the plan 
of the preceding witness, Mr. Hammond; you heard him ? 

Mr. Benver. I have never conferred with Mr. Hammond personally 
to get the details. 

The Cuatrman. But you heard him, did you not ? 

Mr. Bennper. Yes, sir. 

The Coarrman. You heard the questions we asked of him ? 

Mr. Benper. Yes, sir. 

The Coarrman. How does your plan differ from his? 
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Mr. Brenprer. To this extent, perhaps, that there is an inference 
there, perhaps I am mistaken in it, but there is an inference that we 
will say, “You withdraw 15 percent of your land from this active 
cultivation.” There is an inference that if you plant that in grass, 
like legumes or other soil-building crops, you could place livestock 
on it, or something of that sort. 

I do not contemplate in this program that we do anything of the 
sort, because you are merely shifting from one surplus commodity to 
another, because instead of grains, then you will shift to a surplus 
in wheat. 

Senator Eastianp. I did not understand him to say that. I under- 
stood 150 acres would be retired. 

Mr. Benver. I may be mistaken, too. I would like to confer to 
make sure that we are right in that. That is the way 1 got it. If I am 
mistaken, the other thing, perhaps, might be this, if you retire 15 
vercent and merely leave it lie there idle, without doing anything, 
it could very well by erosion of one form or another come to lose its 
value. 

My philosophy is that, instead of leaving it laying there idle, if we 
are going to pay for this, then we should require the person retiring 
it to plant or place thereon a soil-building crop, and return it all. 

The Cuatrman. The preceding witness did not offer any payment 
inducement at all, as I understood him. 

Mr. Benper. I am suggesting, sir, a payment for this service with 
the understanding that the service ties be rendered for it. 

Senator Eastianp. I think that is the principal difference. 

The Cuarrman. That is the principal difference. What would be 
the amount of pay you would suggest? You have got to get some kind 
of an estimate, sir. 

Mr. Benper. Yes, sir. Again to use a blanket figure, for every piece 
of land, frankly, that is not practical. 

The Cuatrman. Let us relegate it to the acreage that is to be in 
cultivation. 

Mr. Benver. Assuming it is good, cultivated land. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

In other words, it is the pa one you would want to get out. The 
other you would not pay anything on? 

Mr. Benver. That is right, sir. It would merely have to be a per- 
centage of what this farmer is earning on his land at the present time. 
If he has been growing wheat and his return on that acre wheat is 
bringing, say, $30 or $35 an acre, as it might be, we could not, of course, 
pay him the entire cost of what he would get for that wheat on the 
same basis as you pay for fire insurance for a loss, but, certainly I 
would say that it should be on the basis of, oh, possibly as high as 50 
percent of that, in order to make a living available as has been pointed 
out by one of the previous witnesses. 

Senator Easttanp. You would pay him more than his cost in 
breaking the land ? 

Mr. Benver. Yes. 

Senator Eastiranp. Of putting it into legumes and turning it 
under? Mr. Benper. That is right, sir. 

Senator Easrtanp. What formula would you use then? 

Mr. Benver. For determining his payment ? 

Senator East.anp. Yes. 
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Mr. Benover. I think that I would use the formula of taking his 
earnings from that particular piece of ground as the basis for com- 
putation, and then use a percentage of his normal earnigs on that 
particular piece of land. 

Senator EastLanp. Suppose he had been losing money on it? 

Mr. Benver. Well, of course, we realize that over a long period of 
time it is understood he has been raising crops on it. 

Senator Easritanp. What period of time would you take? 

Mr. Benver. Well, in this particular area we have been having a 
rather serious drought condition in the Southwest here for about 5 
years now, and we “would have to go back beyond that period, ap- 
parently, m some areas at least, to determine what is a res isoably 
normal year. 

The Cuarrman. If you produced wheat at $35 an acre cotton, of 
course, would be considerably higher. 

Mr. Benver. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. But assuming $15 per acre, on 50 percent of 4 mil- 
lion acres, that would cost the Government almost a billion dollars. 
Do you think that we could get the Congress to appropriate that ? 

Mr. Benver. Well, Senator, we have this in teil at the present 
time, whether we have withdrawn this ac reage or not, the taxpayers 
are still paying for the storage of these surplus crops, and the indica- 
tions are that we are going to continue to pay sizable sums every year. 
And we can see no end to this. 

The Cuarrman. I think that has been so exaggerated that I am 
just going to read it into the record here, but I will say this because 
we do not know what the future holds. On the basic commodities, 
the entire losses, according to the records from the Department of 
Agriculture, from October | 17, 1933, through June 30, 1955, has been 

$392,648, 091, and that is over a period of over 20 years. That is all 
itis. [Applause. ] 

The Cuarrman. Now the program you envision here would cost 
$900 million per year. 

Mr. Benper. Senator, on this I think perhaps I had better read 
the next point, the next paragraph on that. 

The CHatrrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Benoer. It is realized that the inauguration and administration 
of such plan would present many difficulties but we would at least 
have formed some basis for establishing an agricultural land policy 
(This is the establishment, what we are wor king for—this is probably 
costly to start with, but we have to make a beginning somewhere if we 
are going to have some sort of an agricultural land policy. If we 

make a mistake in this the first year, obviously, we will have to make 
readjustments, but this is in the thinking of these folks who have been 
terribly hurt all through the land, not just the Southwest, by this 
drought. They are going to have to have more aid now than they will 
as the program progr resses.) and stabilizing to some extent at least, our 
agricu tural economy. 

We simply cannot continue to build surpluses and yet drive people 
from farms because they are unable to earn a living, without serious 
consequences to all of us and this is particularly vital in halting the 
loss of family-size farms as we realize that our national welfare is 
dependent to a large degree on maintaining as a bulwark against wars 
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or other economic crises this vast potential of trained manpower who 
have always risen to such emergencies in the past. 

In conclusion I would like to pass on to you an observation made to 
me recently by a farmer having a Farmers’ Home Administration loan, 
The recent drought years had created for him and many others in his 
area very difficult and trying situations, and although FHA Admin- 

istrators for the most part were understanding and as lenient as regu- 

lations would permit, there were, nevertheless, a number of fore- 
closures; and suggestion was made that for its psychology, if nothing 
else, a clause be inserted in real estate loan agreements, that in event of 
catastrophic conditions such as drought, hail, tornado, and so forth, 
where annual payment could not be made, the term of the contract 
be extended for a period equal to that when the catastrophic condition 
prevailed, and that declaration of delinquency be not made which 
would preclude securing credit to carry on the following years opera- 
tion. 

We believe that such a provision would do much to keep up the 
morale of a man when it was most needed. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Easttanp. No question. 

The Cuarrman, At this point I wish to place in the record a tele- 
gram addressed to the committee, dated this date, from Samuel L, 
Kone, San Antonio, Tex. 

(The telegram is as follows :) 

San Antonio, Tex., November 5, 1955. 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am an agricultural and livestock producer of 30 years opera- 
tion. I submit for record the following statement. Existing surplus in agri- 
cultural and livestock products is the result of Government stockpiling in the 
war effort of World War II. There was Government stockpiling of many manu- 
factured products, ships, airplanes, automotive equipment, munitions, et cetera. 
The Government disposed of much of its surplus equipment, but failed to dis- 
pose of the surplus in agricultural and livestock products. Leaving the sur- 
pluses as a barrier to future market prices of these products. So long as these 
surpluses exist agricultural and livestock production will not prosper. The 
immediate disposal medium of an ultimate consumer subsidy disposal program, 
or some other acceptable method. 

SAMUEL L, Kone. 

The Cuarman. The next witness is Mr. George Ward, of Bloom- 
ing Grove, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE WARD, BLOOMING GROVE, TEX. 


Mr. Warp. Mr. Chairman, I am George Ward from Blooming 
Grove. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Warp. Farming, and the head of the ASC committee. They 
have been talking about cotton. We have lots of cotton allotments, 
but my people wanted me to come up here and tell you all that what 
we want is 90 percent of parity now. It may not be the answer to 
all the programs, but it is what we need right now. 

The farmers in Navarro County are going broke fast, and what 
we would love to have is 90 percent of parity, and the two-price sup- 
port on our commodities. I mean the two-price systems. And seil 
some of the surplus that we have got. 
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It looks to me like it is piling up on us to where it will just. be more 
trouble and trouble. It looks like we could sell some of that stuff. 

Some of these gentlemen were talking about in the long run. A 
fellow told me yesterday that he made one long run in 1929 until 
about 1935, and ‘that he was 65 years old now and he was afraid he 
could not make another long run. I figure that way about it myself. 

The Cuamman. When you speak of 90 percent, you mean on the 
basics ¢ 

Mr. Warp. On the basic crops. 

The CHarrMan. Are you advocating a two-price system ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, Iwould love to see it tried. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean a law on all commodities ? 

Mr. Warp. On all commodities. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you any idea to give us as to how to do 
that—let us say, for cotton ? 

Mr. Warp. Senator, over in Waco, at a meeting the other day, 
some man asked us as to what the answer to this thing was, and he 
is the head man down at the PMA committee. I got to ask him to 
explain the two-price system to me. He said that he would see me 
after the meeting. I never did see him. If he could not explain it, 
I could not, either. 

It seems to me like it would work. 

The Cnatmrman. Many advocates of that system, as well as 100 
percent, have answered when I asked the question, “Well, that is 
why the people elect you, to find a way to do it. 

Mr. Warp. Well, that is right. 

The Cuamman. We have to get our views from men like you who 
are advocating it, and in advoc ating it you must have studied it. You 
must have some ideas. No matter if it is only a trickle, we would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. We have taken some big losses on some other 
on the open market and try to find a market for some of this surplus 
that we eed got. There are people that need it, I guess. Some have 
so said here. 

The Cuarrman. You could give it away, of course, but the trouble 
is to get a plan whereby you can get this 90 percent support working 
on whatever you consume domestic: ally. I presume that your idea 
would be to sell the rest of it at any price ? 

Mr. Warp. At whatever price you could move it for, 

The Cuarrman. At whatever price you could get? 

Mr. Warp. You bet. 

The Carman. You would restrict the acreage then ? 

Mr. Warp. I would love to have th: at. 

The Cuairman. Restricted acreages ? 

Mr. Warp. You bet. 

Senator Eastianp. Let me see if I understand you. You favor the 
two-price system. 

Do I understand that you favor 90 percent support prices with 
acreage controls, and then that the Government sell competitively or 
move ‘enough cotton to give you a reasonable export ? 


Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Easttanp. You favor the Government taking the loss on 
the difference between 90 percent support price and the price that 
is necessary to export the cotton ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. We have taken some big losses on some other 
stuff. 

Senator Easrianp. I understand—I am just trying to understand 
whether you favored that. I am not arguing with you. Some people 
think that a two-price system is one where a farmer gets 90 percent on 
that part of his crop that goes into the domestic consumption, and 
then that the farmer takes the loss on that which is exported. 

Mr. Warp. I think the Government could take the loss. 

Senator Easrnanp. That is right. 

Mr. Warp. I do not think that the farmer could. 

Senator Eastianp. Your position is that the Government move the 
cotton at whatever price is necessary ¢ 

Mr. Warp. At whatever price it can. 

Senator Eastianp. And that the Government take the loss? 

Mr. Warp. You bet. The Democrats had me sort of bothered in 
the thirties, all of those years, while they were up there. I was sort of 
confused as to whether I was going to the show in the pick-up or 
the car, whether I would live in town or out on the farm. 

Mr. Roosevelt fixed it where I would have no worry. I had to sell 
my home. I am moving back to the farm next week. So I am not 
confused anymore. 

Senator Eastianp. I thought that with this big acreage and high 
prices you would be riding in a Cadillac. 

Mr. Warp. Well now, whenever they talk about sliding parity, 
did you ever see anything slide up ¢ 

Senator Eastianp. No; I cannot conceive of anything going up. 

Mr. Warp. And they talk about cotton, that people quit raising the 
stuff if it gets cheap enough. I raised cotton for 4 cents in 1932. And, 
brother, I had to raise all I could raise. 

Senator Eastnanp. You raised it for the banker? 

Mr. Warp. You bet. 

Senator Eastrianp. In 1932? 

Mr. Warp. You bet. When I was a kid, some kids came down to my 
house visiting one Christmas morning, and they had their toys. And 
I asked where they got them. They said, “Santa Claus gave them.” I 
asked who Santa Claus was. And they tried to tell me. And I was 
30 years old before I knew there was a Santa Claus. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. 

Senator Eastianb. Could I ask another question ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, indeed. 

Senator EastLanp. Are you chairman of the county committee / 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir, the ASC committee. 

Senator Easttanp. What about the difference in acreage allotments 
between the arid regions of Texas and the cotton grown in the rain- 
growing regions—would you have any comments on that, sir? 

Mr. Warp. Well, we have felt like that we have gotten sort of a 
rough deal. Some of these west Texans are going to kill me now, 
I know, but we felt like we got a rough deal on the cotton allotment in 
the last few years. 
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We met with the State PMA committee the first of the year, and 
they kept back 10 percent of our allotment; I mean, they kept back 
10 percent of the State allotment, which was over 700,000 acres. They 
kept back about twenty-some-odd-thousand acres of our cotton. 

We met with them, and they finally gave us 1,900 acres of our cot- 
ton that they kept out of that State reserve. 

The Cuarrman. They gave it to whom? 

Mr. Warp. They gave it to the West—well, just say from here 
west, but this year they have changed that thing. We are getting 
260,000 acres, that is, central Texas, that we did not get last year, 
and our allotment is a little bigger than last year. 

I hope down home they do not hear this, because we have not told 
them yet what it was. We have gotten a little increase in our cotton 
allotment in our county. We think that it is going to be all right. 
The farmers are not against acreage control. 

Senator Eastitanp. About what percentage has the acreage been 
reduced in your county ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, I believe when we did not have a program in 1950 
and 1951 and 1952, we planted 210,000 acres in cotton—and this is not 
on the record now—our allotment this year is 116,142. So you can 
see we have been cut not hardly 50 percent, but in our county the 
thing that causes more static about the program—TI know you are not 
interested in that— is the man that had 100 acres in cotton during 
the years when there was not any program and he got, we will say, 
33-acre allotment on those 100 acres. You see, that cuts him 67 acres, 
but the man who has not been planting but 30 acres of cotton on his 
farm, he only took a 3-acre cut. 

And, boy, that is where the fun starts, when you mail out the 
allotments. 

That is on the cropland basis. But this year we went history for 
1956, 

The Cuarrman. That was optional, was it not? 

Mr. Warp. It was optional. 

We feel like now that is going to be the answer to the thing, with 
the boys who have been planting the cotton, but am I in trouble up 
home where we have been planting those 30 acres of cotton on those 
100 acres. 

The CHatrMan. Are you satisfied with the law as it stands, insofar 
as the distribution of what acres are to be allotted ? 

Mr. Warp. You bet. You all did a good job on that. All we want 
is 90 percent of parity. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Next is Mr. Nelson. 

Give us your name in full, your occupation. 





STATEMENT OF HAROLD NELSON, NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX. 


Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Harold Nelson. I live on and operate a grade A dairy farm 
5 miles south of New Braunfels, Tex. 

Senator Ellender, in Albuquerque you stated that you and ‘your 
committee are seeking a way to dispose of surplus farm products 
without placing a drain on the taxpayer. 
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I heartily concur in the object of your search and, after having 
discussed this problem with dairy farmers throughout the State of 
Texas, I can assure you that they endorse your motive. 

Under the present system dairy farmers find themselves in an eco- 
nomic squeeze that is strangling them to death, and many are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

In view of the economic importance of the “dairy dollar,” legisla- 
tion is urgently needed which will alter the present chaos in which 
the dairy farmer finds himself. 

I should like to urge upon this committee the adoption of a plan 
which has previously been submitted to both Houses of Congress, 
These bills embody a self-financing dairy stabilization plan. 

The need for support and stabilization of dairy product prices 
arises from the inherent characteristics of the dairy industry and its 
products. Prices paid to farmers for milk and butterfat historically 
have been subject to frequent and wide fluctuations. This is because 
milk is a bulky and perishable product which must be marketed daily, 
with the consequence that a small surplus sends prices tumbling. 
Contrariwise, when market needs are not met a small shortage may 
cause consumer prices for dairy products to skyrocket. Violent price 
changes benefit neither farmers nor consumers. 

It is an axiom of the dairy business, furthermore, that the needs of 
the market cannot be met adequately without some excess supply. 
That extra quart of milk or pound of butter, for example, must 
always be there when the consumer calls for it. Dairy farmers, there- 
fore, are haunted by surplus milk and low prices most of the time. 

But they cannot produce for distress prices and remain good cus- 
tomers for city-produced goods. Nor can consumers be assured of 
continuing adequate supplies of high quality milk and dairy prod- 
ucts unless dairy farmers enjoy a level of prosperity comparable to 
that of other segments of the economy. 

The need for stabilization is self-apparent. The questions are: 
Who should stabilize and support dairy prices, and how should it be 
done? 

THE HISTORY OF STABILIZATION PROGRAMS 


For a period prior to World War II, dairy farmers operated their 
own stabilization program. With the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment, a number of leading dairy farmer cooperatives organized the 
Dairy Products Marketing Association in 1938. 

DPMA was a voluntary nonprofit organization, created specifically 
for the purpose of stabilizing prices for dairy products. It was 
financed by loans from the Commodity Credit Corporation. During 
its operation—from June 1938 to April 1942—it purchased 144 mil- 
lion pounds of butter at an administrative cost of less than one-tenth 
cent per pound. No losses were incurred on the products handled. 
The organization made money and repaid with interest all CCC 
loans. 

It is of particular significance to note that if DPMA operations 
had been less favorable—if it had been obliged to dispose of the 144 
million pounds of butter it bought at a total loss, its stabilization 
aims, nevertheless, would have been accomplished at a cost to farmers 
of less than one-half cent per pound of butterfat, or less than 2 cents 
per hundred-weight on all milk marketed during the 4-year period. 
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Wartime conditions ended the need for DPMA’s stabilization pro- 
gram. In 1941 the Government stepped in with a general agricul- 
tural price support program to encourage production by assuring 
guaranteed prices against drastic price slumps. Under this program 
there have been Government price support purchases of dairy prod- 
ucts since 1949—ranging from a low of less than 1 percent of total 
production in 1951 and 1952, to a high of 8.2 percent of total produc- 
tion in 19538. 

There are three aspects of the Government price support program 
which, in particular, have proved unfavorable to the dairy farmers, 

1. Under the Government program, dairy farmers have borne the 
brunt of all the adverse publicity heaped upon price supports and the 
criticism against the Government’s accumulation of surplus stock of 
all farm commodities. This complaint against dairy farmers has ex- 
isted even though the cost of supporting prices for milk and butterfat 
has been a minor item in price support expenditures. The publicity 
aimed at discrediting price supports has not helped increase con- 
sumption of milk, butter, cheese, or the many other dairy products— 
even at the moderate prices which have prevailed, and in spite of the 
promotion efforts of the industry. 

2. Dairy farmers have suffered a 20 percent cut in prices received 
from the sale of milk and butterfat since 1952. Government price 
supports on dairy products were lowered from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity April 1, 1954, for the stated purpose of curtailing production 
and stimulating consumption of milk and dairy products. However, 
the lower prices to farmers did not result in a drop of milk produc- 
tion, nor has consumption been measurably improved on a per capita 
basis. 

3. The Government’s policy in administering dairy supports is to 
set minimum prices that will insure adequate supplies, rather than 
optimum price levels consistent with the national economy. Even 
though supply and demand for milk and dairy products are now 
more nearly in balance—as a result of “give away” programs and 
increased population—one proposal often suggested as the price-to- 
farmers of higher support levels for dairy products is production 
controls or marketing quotas. Although production control devices 
may work well with some commodities, their application to the dairy 
industry is questionable. 





SELF-HELP—THE DAIRY FARMERS’ ANSWER 

Dairy farmer leaders believe that a producer-financed and con- 
trolled program will change this picture. It will eliminate consumer 
criticism of Government expenditures for dairy price supports. It 
will make possible better returns to dairy farmers. It will substitute 
for a policy of minimum levels of price support, a policy of higher 
levels consistent with the national economy. Menaover, it will accom- 
plish these ends without cost to the taxpayer; without penalizing the 
consumer. 

Dairy farmer spokesmen believe that a self-help program operated 
by dairymen will be more responsive to trends and factors affecting 
the dairy farming industry. They feel that operated outside of Gov- 
ernment, self-help will be a more efficient merchandiser, a better sales- 
man, and a better exporter. 
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The Cuatrrman. Who bears those losses ? 

Mr. Netson. The dairy farmers. 

The Cuareman. This self-help program that you are now advocat- 
ing, you say is now before Congress ¢ 

Mr. Netson. There have been bills introduced ; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And are those the ones you are referring to? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know that that self-help program that is 
before Congress envisions the appointment of a committee or a board 
by the President, that would give it legislative powers / 

Mr. Netson. As I underst: and what I am suggesting is that 
the board be appointed ; that is, a board of 15 members be appointed, 
but it might have what you would call quasi-legislative powers, but 
since the board derives its authority from a congressional act, by the 
same token if it abused its power, it is felt by us that Congress could 
take them away. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that Congress could create it now 
and destroy you next day, but the question I am asking you is: Is it ‘ 
not a fact that this board would have complete control of every drop of 
milk produced in the country ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CHarrMan. It would be given the power to regulate ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Do you also know that this self-help program to 
which you refer provides for a contribution by way of an advantantans 
from the Federal Treasury of half a billion dollars? 

Mr. Newson. Yes, sir. 

You are anticipating my statement. That is in it. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you call it self-help? How can it be self- 
help? 

Mr. Netson. The program envisages a loan from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of $500 million to set up the program initially, and 
also it is anticipated that that $500 million would be paid back. 

I do not believe there is any ‘difference e in that suggested program 
and | in the present program provided for the Federal land banks and 
the electrification programs. 

The Cuarman. They are different. 

You have security there, but you would not give any security. You 
would just get an advance to a board created by the Government, and 
if losses are sustained, why, the Government, of course, would have 
to bear the brunt. 

Let me point this out to you: I was just figuring here; since October 
17, 1933, through June 30, 1955, the entire program for the support 
of dairy pr oducts has been $707,487,620. That is the entire loss. That 
is only $200 million more than you want to start your program, which 
may be a loss. 

Mr. Netson. Frankly, we feel that if this program were established, 
this self-help program, we could more efficiently merchandise the 
product, under those losses, yes, sir, for these reasons—— 

The Cuarrman. If you could do that, why do you not get it out of 
the dairy farmers ¢ 

Mr. Netson. That is what we propose to do. The dairy farmers 
would pay it. 
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The Cuarrman. Why do you not stay clear of the Government 
then, if you think you are going to recover it all, if you think it will be 
such a huge success, and since the dairy program is such a huge one in 
contrast to the others, why can you not finance it yourself and not come 
to the Government ? 

Mr. Netson. Because we are frank to admit that we cannot do it 
without the help of the Government. The evidence of what we can 
do with the help of the Government is evidenced by what has been 
done under the Federal marketing program in market order areas. 

In those areas there has been a tendency in the cooperatives, I think 
you will agree, which have demonstrated their ability and willingness 
and eagerness to level off the supply of milk and to provide milk dur- 
ing nor rmally deficit periods, and to level off the surplus periods. 

The CHatrMAN. You would not want to disturb that; would you? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. And yet your board would have the right to do 
that—the board could step in, in all of this whole production and do 
something about it; could it not? 

Mr. Netson. The board could only do it through announcing a 
price that it was willing to pay for the product higher than the mini- 
mum prices set by the order program. 

The CuHamman. That price, if it is low, would have to be accepted, 
or else you would violate the rule. 

Mr. Netson. You mean if the order price was lower? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Yes; that it true, but I do not think that we could con- 
template that the board members, picked from groups suggested by 
dairymen, would do that. 

The Cuatrman. I am just speaking of possibilities. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

And I will say this to you in all candor: that we would be willing 
to accept and endorse any safeguards to avoid the sort of thing that 
you are suggesting under this program. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Of course, I am not prepared to say what I will do on the program, 
but it has been before Congress for quite some time. And whenever 
you hear of a self-help program, I wish you would change it to some- 
thing else—do not make it self-help, because it is not. 

Mr. Netson. I would be glad to accept anything. The only reason 
I chose that name is that I knew that was the name that had been 
suggested to you. 

The CuarrmMan. We have heard it all over the country. It is not 
self-help. It is a program that is really at its inception financed by 
the Federal Government; is it not? 

Mr. Netson. Yes; there is no question about that. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Suppose that the cotton people wanted to do the 
same thing, or the rice people or the wheat people. We have some sug- 
gestions that they would like to have a program of their own. 

Suppose we gave it to you. Do you think that we would have a 
reason to refuse it to others? 

Mr. Nexson. No, sir; I do not. 

As a matter of fact, I have suggested this self-help program to 
farmers engaged in other types of farming. I do not pretend to 
know enough about their business to know whether it would work 
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with them, but at first blush, just talking off the top of my head, it 
would seem to me that it would be a desirable thing for some of them. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Nerson. By handling dairy-product surpluses on a private- 
business basis, it will not be burdened with the redtape inflexibility 
and costliness of Government-operating policies. 

Under self-help, dairy farmers will support their own prices. They 
will finance surplus inventories as they arise, and bear the losses 
involved in their disposal. 


THE LEGISLATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR SELF-HELP 


The self-help program requires the enactment by Congress of ena- 
bling legislation. This legislation would authorize— 

1. A dairy stabilization board of 15 members to be appointed by 
the President from nominees selected by milk producers, and an ad- 
visory committee representative of other segments of the dairy indus- 
try, agriculture, and the consumers. 

2. A referendum to determine whether or not a majority of the 
voting dairy farmers favor the program. 

3. The establishing of stabilization levels at which the board would 
purchase dairy products. 

4, The levying of assessments on all milk or butterfat sold by indi- 
vidual farmers in commercial channels—to be used to cover losses on 
surplus disposal and to pay other costs of administering and further- 
ing the program. 

5. The disposal of surplus products without the restrictions that 
now apply in Government disposal operations. 


HOW SELF-HELP WILL WORK 


Under the oe program dairy-product prices will be sup- 


ported—as under the Government program—by the purchase at price- 
support levels of dairy stocks not absorbed by the regular channels 
of trade. Under self-help the levels at which prices will be stabilized 
will be determined by the board prior to each marketing year. These 
levels will not be at the minimums to assure ample milk supply, but 
at the optimum justified by the general economic conditions affecting 
dairy farming and the demand for milk and dairy products. 

To cover operating costs and anticipated losses for the marketin 
year, the board also will establish each year the amount of the stabi- 
lization fee to be assessed against all milk and butterfat moving in 
commercial channels. Thus the dairy farmers will pay the costs for 
the benefits they derive from the program. 

Dairy farmers, however, will not bear the costs of handling sur- 
pluses arising from dairy-product imports, or from acres diverted 
to dairy production from Government programs in other segments 
of the agricultural economy. 

Under the self-help program there will be no restrictions on dairy- 
product imports. Government policymaking bodies will retain com- 
plete freedom of international trade relationships. But in times of 
surplus production at home, the Government will compensate the 
dairy stabilization board for the value of products imported, because 
such imports would merely serve to increase our own surplus. The 
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Government assumes this same obligation under its present program. 
Neither will self-help interfere with Government programs of pro- 
duetion control for other crops. But in any marketing year in which 
dairy surpluses occur, and in which Federal acreage allotment pro- 
grams result in a diversion to milk production, the Government again 
will compensate the dairy stabilization board, for milk production 
resulting from such diversion. The Government assumes this obli- 
gation under the present program, too, 
~ The cost to the Government in compensating for imports and for 
production resulting from diverted acreage thus will be the same under 
self-help as under the present Government price-support program. 


THE PLUS BENEFITS OF SELF-HELP 


The self-help program holds several distinct advantages for both 
consumers and dairy farmers. 

For the consumer it means— 

1. Freedom from the tax burden involved in Government price 
supports of dairy products. 

2. Assurance of an adequate supply of milk and dairy products at 
reasonable prices through the maintenance of a healthy and prosperous 
dairy industry. Unduly consumer prices can and will result from an 
unwarranted shrinkage of the dairy industry. 

3. A healthy market on the farm for city-produced goods. 

For the dairy farmer self-help means— 

1. Assurance of optimum year-round stabilized prices, without de- 
pendence on Government price supports and without production con- 
trols of marketing quotas. 

2. Protection from surpluses caused by imports or acreage-reduction 
programs. 

3. The benefits of new and expanded outlets for dairy products. 

4. Consumer goodwill because of the demonstrated willingness of 
dairy farmers to cut free from Government dependence for the sup- 
port of their prices. 

5. Assurance of expert and efficient management of surpluses free 
from the restrictions and inefficiencies inherent in Government 
operation. 

THE SELF-HELP PLAN IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 


At what percent of parity will dairy product prices be stabilized 
under self-help? What will the cost be in stabilization fees on milk 
and butterfat? What will dairy farmers stand to gain in dollars and 
cents? The answers to these three questions are of paramount interest 
and importance. 

It should be recognized at the outset that if prices under self-help 
were to be stabilized at 75 percent of parity and if consumption aaa 
production levels remained the same as under the Government pro- 
grams, producers would lose from 4.79 to 19.16 cents per hundred- 
weight in making the change. (See table 3. 

But it is anticipated that the stabilization levels will not be the 
same under self-help ; that consumption will be higher, and that per- 
haps production will be tempered moderately—since the stabiliza- 
tion fees will tend to discourage unnecessary production. Prices to 
producers under self-help, therefore, will be higher than under the 
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Government program, even after allowing for the amount of the 
stabilization fee. 

Under the self-help program the stabilization fee necessary to offset 
losses on purchases and to administer the program will vary with (1) 
the level of supports, (2) the amount of products purchased, (3) the 
loss of products purchased, and (4) the administration expenditures 
in the program. 

Assuming economic conditions or a to 1955 and using pres- 
ent population figures, estimates can be made of the stabilization fee 
necessary to underwrite the cost of the self-help program. (Total 
milk production for 1955 is estimated at 124 billion pounds, of which 
107 billion pounds will be marketed from farms as whole milk or 
cream. It is anticipated that about 6 billion pounds of the 107 billion 
will be surplus production. ) 

As for the gains in dollars and cents to dairy farmers, assume for 
the purpose of illustration that prices were stabilized at 90 percent 
of parity under self-help, as compared to the present 75 percent under 
the Government program. Producers then would stand to gain 63 
cents per hundredweight of milk at a cost to them ranging from 7.6 
to 30.4 cents, or a net gain ranging from 32.6 to 55.4 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk. From the table above other comparisons can be 
made for price levels ranging from 75 to 100 percent of parity. 

Under self-help, dairymen will strive to maintain prices consistent 
with prevailing economic conditions, consumption of milk and its 
products and the tendency to increase production being considered. 

Under the present Government program, on the other hand, prices 
are supported at levels ranging from 75 to 90 percent of parity, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determined necessary to assure an adequate 
supply. This means simply that self-help prices will be supported 
at the optimum level consistent with the national economy while Gov- 
ernment price supports are held to minimum levels necessary to insure 
an adequate supply. 

It is not necessarily the purpose of self-help to guarantee parity 
prices to dairy farmers. Although the objective of any dairy pro- 
gram should be to assure prices to producers at 100 percent. of parity, 
this objective may not be attainable because of physical limitations 
in removing excess production which may result from any established 
price level. The alternative would be production controls. Most 
dairy farmers feel that production controls would reduce their net 
income to a greater degree than prices somewhat below parity. 


THE SCOPE AND INFLUENCE OF SELF-HELP 


The self-help program is an extension, on a national scale, of the 
philosophy of cooperation. It is a program, therefore, that will be- 
come effective only if approved by a majority of voting milk pro- 
ducers in a national referendum. 

It is believed that with farmers operating a program for their own 
benefit, paid for at their own expense, they will do a better job of 
stabilizing prices and production than is possible under a Govern- 
ment program. In countless markets where cooperatives operate, 
milk producers have proved their willingness to adjust milk and but- 
terfat production to the market needs by leveling off their output in 
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the flush-production months and stepping up their output im the 
months of short supply. It is reasonable to expect that they will 
similarly cooperate nationally. 

Suggestions have been made that processors, distributors, and con- 
sumers should be represented on the board. The interests of these 
groups are not the same as those of the producers. Producers are 
juterested in selling a raw agricultural commodity at a fair price; 
processors and distributors are interested in buying the raw com- 
modity at a low price and selling the processed product at a high 
price; while consumers are interested in buying the finished product 
at a low price. 

We fully agree that all these interests should be related and that the 
board should fully cooperate with and consult with the other inter- 
ests, but we doubt that adverse interests should be represented on the 
board. 

Price stabilization programs are for the benefit of farmers. They are 
designed to prevent farmers’ prices from being driven down by bet- 
ter organized groups, as they have been driven down in the past, un- 
til the purchasing power of the farmer is destroyed and the econ- 
omy of the whole Nation is adversely affected. Serious thought should 
“ a en to proposals to put on the board to help administer the farm- 

s program and to help send the farmer’s money men whose inter- 
oath would be served by wrecking the program or preventing its effec- 
tive operation. 

A somewhat comparable situation exists under the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. The purpose of that act is to pro- 
tect producer prices. While its operation is now generally accepted, 
we ought not to forget that in the early days of that program when 
there was some attempt to destroy it. The processors and distributors 
made every possible effort to accomplish that result. 

Also, if processors, distributors, or consumers desire representa- 
tion on the board, it would be appropriate to consider raising a pro- 
portionate amount of the cost of the program from the sources which 
they represent. If they are to participate in its operation, they should 
have a stake in the program, at least to the extent of sharing in its 
cost. 

The board would be authorized to borrow up to $500, million from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to get started. All sums actually 
borrowed would be repaid with interest. It is not contemplated that 
any Government funds will be used after the board gets established, 
but the borrowing power would remain in effect as a backlog which 
could be used in an emergency. 

This is in line with many other programs started by the Government, 
such as the Federal land banks : ‘ea rural electrification. 

The board would neither monopolize nor restrain trade, since the 
only purchases it would make would be that part of the surplus which 
no one else would take at the support level. The only control which 
it would have over prices would be its offer to buy at the support 
level. It would be subject to the same restrictions about unduly en- 
hancing prices as those which now apply to cooperatives under the 
Ca “fear -Volstead Act. The very purpose of the plan is, of course, to 
stabilize producer prices at.a fair level and to prevent better organized 
groups from driving them down to the bankruptcy level as they have 
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done in the past, and as they would do now if there were no support 
program. 

The principle of the set-aside in the Agricultural Act of 1954 would 
be applied to surplus stocks on hand at the time the board began its 
operations. This is necessary to give the board a fair start. It will be 
—_ enough by the surplus production level which it would 
inherit. 

No price-support program for milk and butterfat can hope to sur- 
vive unless it is protected against diverted acres and imports. The 
problem of diverted acres is becoming increasingly serious as acreage 
controls are applied to crops in surplus production. Approximately 
30 million acres were diverted from the basic crops last year. This 
may increase to 40 million acres or more in subsequent years. 

It accomplished nothing for agriculture as a whole to control the 
acreage of one surplus crop and permit diversion to another surplus 
crop. Livestock and dairy production are in surplus, and the diversion 
of controlled acreage to increased livestock and dairy production 
would substantially aggravate the difficulties those commodities al- 
readyy face. Cross-compliance requirements are sound in principle, 
only if they are applied to prevent diversion to any commodity in 
surplus production. Regulations which prevent diversion to some 
surplus crops but permit diversion to others have the effect of channel- 
ing diversion to the unprotected surplus commodities, 

Dairy farmers, trying hard to put their house in order at their own 
expense, should not be expected to pay the cost of removing surplus 
production resulting from the failure of the Government to so control 
the acreage diverted from other surplus crops as to prevent their shift 
to further surplus milk production. 

We believe both diverted acres and imports should be controlled by 
the Government to prevent their interference with the dairy stabiliza- 
tion program. If so controlled, that is the end of the problem. The 
proposed bill does not forbid diversion from controlled acres nor does 
it forbid imports. It recognizes that there may be instances where 
the Government may want to admit some imports or permit some 
diversion to milk production in the national interest. If so, the Gov- 
ernment would be left entirely free to do so, but in such cases the cost 
of that action would, as it should, be charged to the program benefited 
and would not be added to the dairy farmer’s bill. 

The Cuamman. What would you do with the diverted acres; do 

you say? 
” Mr. Nexson. The program that we have, we do not. feel that the 
diverted acres should be permitted to be diverted to milk production, 
unless the Government. wants to bear the expense of it, which is in 
line with some comments made by Senator Eastland, I think, with 
another witness. 

The Cuarrman. Some kind of compensation ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And anything else? 

Mr. Nextson. And just my own personal feeling about the diverted 
acres, that they should be treated in some manner to make them more 
productive, and probably should be diverted on a rotating basis of 
some sort. 

The Cuarrman. That is only of crops that are supported ? 

Mr. Nexson. Crops that are supported, yes. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Netson. It is contemplated that the board would sell aggres- 
sively and effectively in world markets at competitive world prices in 
a practical, fair and businesslike manner. No unfair trade practices 
would be used, and no dumping of surplus to the harm of world trade 
is contemplated. The board would perform no real service to Ameri- 
can dairy farmers by causing injury to world trade in dairy products. 

We fully realize that the plan will be opposed by those friends 
of the foreigners who have advocated for many years that this coun- 
try sit on its hands while foreign nations take over world trade 
in dairy products and who, in fact, would go even further and give 
away our own market to the foreign nations. 

We believe foreign nations will have more respect for this country 
when we begin to treat them more like the forthright and capable 
businessmen that they are. 

As a practical matter, as long as labor and production costs in this 
country remain higher than those of other countries, there is little 
chance that American dairy farmers will produce in any substantial 
volume for world trade. 

Exports made by the board would, of course, be subject to the gen- 
eral restrictions imposed by law in this country on exports and also 
to the restrictions on imports imposed by foreign nations for the 
protection of their own agriculture. 

Ordinarily, once production is properly related to demand, the 
board would not have substantial amounts of dairy products for 
foreign relief uses. Such as it did have would be disposed of in such 
a manner as not to harm world trade and in full cooperation with 
the foreign policies established by Congress. 

With all the surplus stocks we now have on hand and the urgent 
need to dispose of them, the federation has never suggested that they 
be dumped in foreign countries in such a manner as to harm world 
trade. 

The plan would use to some extent a two-price system. The domes- 
tic demand would be supplied at a price reasonably related to the 
cost of the things that farmers buy and to the cost of production. 
Exports would be priced, as they obviously must be, at prices competi- 
tive with world price levels. But there would be no Government 
subsidy of exports made by the board. 

Again as a practical matter, once production is brought into line 
with demand, the export problem will police itself, because higher 
production costs in this country will prevent dairy farmers from pro- 
ducing for export in any substantial amount. 

Through the self-financing dairy stabilization plan, the dairy 
farmers of this country offer to solve their own problems at their 
own expense and to relieve the Government and the taxpayers of 
that burden. 

The principle of an agricultural commodity paying the cost of its 
own stabilization program is sound, and we offer to lead the way. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Cloniger. 

Give us your full name, please, and your occupation. 

I notice that you have quite a long statement here, Mr. Cloniger. I 
wonder if you would be good enough to submit it for the record, and 
highlight it for us. 
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STATEMENT OF S. E. CLONIGER, MANAGER, SOUTHWESTERN 
PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, GORMAN, TEX. 


Mr. Cronieer. Mr. Chairman and Senator Eastland, that is what 
I intend to do, sir. 

Lam 8. E. Cloniger, and I am manager of the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers’ Association. I live in Gorman, Tex. 

We operate in all States which produce peanuts, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

I have three problems that I would like to briefly discuss, and a 
brief comment on probable solutions. 

The first one is the importation of peanuts. The past year we met 
with the Tariff Commission two different times, and made recom- 
mendations as to imports. We had no objection to importing enough 
peanuts for the edible trade. 

The White House and the President of the United States defied 
all recommendations made, also recommendations made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to how many peanuts were needed. 

I believe it was May 4 that they lifted the import restrictions, 
and turned it wide open. 

Up until July 31 the effects of these imports have been and are as 
follows: It had lowered the income tremendously. It is forcing 
small peanut growers off the farms, forcing United States shellers 
out of business, and could destroy price support on peanuts, which 
was voted for by more than 90 percent of the peanut growers. It is 
demoralizing to the good faith of peanut growers in “bringing con- 
sumption and production in line. 

I cite these two examples. 

In 1953 the Government had a small loss in peanuts. 

In 1954 very little, if any, coffee or tea. 

Growers have been trying to bring production in line with con- 
sumption. 

Now the second thing that I would like to mention to you is the 
damage tolerance which exists between runner peanuts and Spanish 
peanuts. Runner peanuts are grown in the southeast areas and Span- 
ish peanuts in the southwest areas. 

The Cuairman. Since you have mentioned the loss on peanuts, let 
me say that during 1953, the losses were $2,975,881; in 1954 the losses 
were $23,259,266. ~ The loss in 1955 up to June 30 was $2,103,883, and 
for a total of $118,111,300 from October 17, 1933, to June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Cronicer. That is small compared with the years before that : 
is that right? 

The Cuairman. I am not arguing that, I am just giving you the 
information, since you mentioned it. The years before that—well, 
in fact, up to 1941, there was no loss; in 1946 there was none. The 
first loss that we took was in 1951 of $1,238,923, that was the first loss, 
according to this record I have before me, which comes from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Cionicer. In speaking of this damage tolerance, under United 
States rules runner peanuts have a damage tolerance of 214 percent 
which is considered a No. 1 peanut. On the Spanish, we have a 
damage tolerance of seven-hundredths of 1 percent, which gives 
approximately an $80 advantage in lower price. 
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The Cuarman. Is that not administrative? That is not in the 
law, is it? 

Mr. Cronicer. Well, it is partly administrative and partly under 
the law. 

The CHarrMAn. It is really administrative ? 

Mr. Cuonicer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. What is your suggestion for the program? Have 
you any concrete suggestions that ‘would be within the jurisdiction 
of this committee? You have mentioned the tariff. That is out of the 
jurisdiction of this committee. We do not deal with tariffs. Any 
change in the tariff law, as you may know, must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Cronieer. That is right. 

The Carman. The Senate cannot do a thing with it unless the 
House originates it, or originates a tax bill, upon which we can attach 
legislation which may deal with the subject that you are now speak- 
ing of. 

Mr. Crontcer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. It is never referred to our committee so, even 
though I do not mind hearing you, in order to permit others to be 
heard you might skip over such parts of your statement as deal with 
the tariff because we have no jurisdiction over that. 

Mr. Crionicer. Yes, sir. 

Another thing that affects it, is the constant changing grade factors. 

The CuairMAn. That is another administrative matter. 

Mr. Cronicer. All right. What I would say, then, is that we need 
legislation for constant irregularities caused by weather which man 
has no control over in the Southwest area. 

The CHarrman. What is your prescription for that—what would 
you do legislatively ? 

Mr. Crontcer. In the Southwest area, we have an average yield of 
500 pounds per acre. Our average allotment is 13 acres. 

The CuarrmMan. You want a greater acreage? 

Mr. Cronicer. What I would say is that we need a greater acreage, 
but if we sell the peanuts, that is, if we do not, we will cut to our 
teeth. And our record will show that our area has less costs—Vir- 
ginia has less costs, may I say, than we do but the major portion to 
the Government is on runner type and the damage tolerance enters 
into that. And my suggestion is this, if you cannot sell your surplus 
then cut your allotment. 

The Cuarrman. You mean of this particular kind? 

Mr. Cuonicer. Yes, sir; in the areas that are selling and can sell, 
increase it. 

The Cuatrman. You do not grow the runner type here? 

Mr. Crontcer. No, sir. 

The CHamman. Well, we will hear from those boys when we get 
to South Carolina and North Carolina, I guess. 

Mr. Cronicer. Yes. In your State of Louisiana in 1954, they 
marketed about two cars of peanuts. You have some growers down 
there that would like to grow peanuts. This year I think you will 
have less than a car in the State of Louisiana. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Cronterr. Thank you, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. Your paper will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. S. E. Cloniger follows :) 


1. RECOMMENDATION OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BY J. E. THIGPEN, DIReEcTor, 
OILs AND PEANUT DIVISION, WASHINGTON, D. C., BEFORE THE TARIFF COMMIs- 
SION ImPorT HEARING AND INVESTIGATION, JANUARY 4, 1955, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Based on best information available and most dependable and impartial other 
sources of information which could be obtained, recommendation was made that 
82,000 tons farmers’ stock peanuts, equivalent 21,000 tons shelled peanuts, be 
permitted imported with a variable import fee, which would bring cost of peanuts 
landed in the United States (which would include 7 cents regular duty) into line 
with domestic price at about 26 cents per pound shelled peanuts. 


(1) RESULTS OF TARIFF COMMISSION HEARING 


On March 9, 1955, the White House and the President of the United States, not 
Tariff Commission nor Department of Agriculture, permitted 25,500 tons shelled 
peanuts, equivalent 38,000 tons farmers’ stock peanuts, to be imported into the 
United States with a 7 cents per pound plus an additional 2 cents per pound duty. 


(2) SECOND HEARING BEFORE TARIFF COMMISSION 


At the second hearing before the Tariff Commission, April 19, 1955, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommended that imports be increased from 25,500 tons 
shelled to 53,500 tons shelled, equivalent to 79,800 tons farmers’ stock, which was 
20,220 tons more peanuts than the Southwest area produced in 1954. 


Results of second hearing 


On May 16, 1955, the White House and President of the United States removed 
any quantitative limitations on imported peanuts, threw imports wide open until 
July 31, 1955, with 7 cents plus 2 cents duty. 

Soon after this release and when the 1955 crop began to move to market the 
shelled market in the United States dropped from approximately 26 cents per 
pound shelled to approximately 19 cents per pound. With a shelled market at 
19 cents per pound, shellers are being forced to only pay slightly above loan to 
growers. 

For the first time in history early crop peanuts in east Texas are bringing 
growers slightly above loan prices. Today farmers’ stock market ranges from 
$228 (loan price) to a maximum of $230 per ton, 70 grade basis. 

Proof foreigh-grown peanuts are selling under United States market at a 
profit.—723,423 pounds of the new quota on imports of 1,709,000 allotted have 
entered into United States. (Weekly Peanut Report, vol. XX XVII, No. 38, Sep- 
tember 21, 1955). 


Recommendations made by SWPGA and all other grower associations, all shellers 
of the United States and Congressmen from the peanut producing States 

If and when it is determined imports are necessary to supply the edible trade, 
we recommend imports be limited to a specific volume and a specific date be set 
for import termination in order to eliminate any interference with the 1955 price 
support program in the United States. If imports are needed for edible trade, 
sufficient duty be imposed which would not allow foreign peanuts to be sold 
under United States domestic market. 


Recommendation by end-users 


End-users made recommendation that 200,000 tons of peanuts were needed and 
that the 7 cents plus 2 cents duty would not allow foreign grown peanuts to sell 
under United States domestic market and that it would be impossible for im- 
porters to import enough peanuts by July 31, 1955, to affect the United States 
domestic market. 

After the two hearings on peanut imports the White House defied all recom- 
mendations which had been made by growers, shellers, Congressmen from peanut 
producing areas and the Department of Agriculture. 

On May 16, 1955, the President of the United States authorized the unlimited 
importation of peanuts through July 31, 1955. All peanuts imported were subject 
to a fee of 2 cents per pound in addition to a regular duty of 7 cents per pound. 
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The import quota for the current year beginning August 1, 1955, is limited to 
1.7 million pounds of which more than 724,863 pounds have already been imported 
into the United States. 


(3) RESULTS TO DATE AND PREDICTED RESULTS CAUSED BY UNLIMITED IMPORTS 


A. Lowering peanut growers’ income tremendously. 

B. Foreing small peanut growers off farms. 

©. Forcing United States shellers out of business. 

D. Affecting and could destroy price support on peanuts which was voted for 
by more than 90 percent of growers. 

E. Demoralizing good faith of peanut growers in bringing consumption and 
production in line. 

Example: In 1953 there was a small loss in peanuts. In 1954 practically no 
loss on peanuts and no CCC inventory of peanuts. 

As best can be determined and in accordance with information released by the 
Department of Agriculture more than 118 million pounds of the total peanut 
imports entered the United States during the period March to July 1955, when 
import restrictions were released. This is the equivalent of more than 88,000 
tons farmers’ stock peanuts and more peanuts than the Southwest area produced 
in 1954. 


DAMAGE TOLERANCE WHICH Exists BETWEEN RUNNER AND SPANISH Type Pra- 
NUTs UNDER UNITED STATES RULES UNFAIR TO GROWER, SHELLER, AND 
CONSUMER 


As presented at Waco, Tex., January 13, 1954, to House Committee on Agri- 
culture, Hon. Clifford R. Hope, chairman. To date, nothing has been done to 
correct this situation. 

(Follows as recorded in long-range farm program, hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 88d Congress, 2d session held 
at Waco, Tex., January 13, 1954. Printed for the use of the Committee on Agri- 
culture serial R, part 16, pages 2322-2325 and 2326:) 


STATEMENT OF 8. E. CLONINGER, REPRESENTING THE SOUTHWESTERN PEANUT GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, GORMAN, TEX. 


Mr. CLONINGER,. Mr. Hope and members of the committee, our organization 
operates in the regional States of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. I am here on behalf of the approximately 40,000 peanut growers in 
these States, the 36 peanut shellers, and the consumers. 

The problem I would like to present to you has to do with damage tolerance 
on the runner-type peanut and the Spanish-type peanut. I am indeed grateful 
for the privilege of appearing before the committee to present this problem, 
which is a problem to the people of our area and our economy. 

I would like for this committee to view these 2 exhibits, one which shows 
peanuts containing seventy-five hundreths of 1 percent damage and the other 
containing 2% percent damage. It will be necessary to view those together 
to get the full significance of it. We have prepared briefs to give you facts and 
figures. This brief is supplemented by resolution passed and adopted by the 
Texas Farm Bureau. 

On runner peanuts, which are produced principally in the southeast area, 
they have a damage tolerance of 24% percent. That is on shelled peanuts. On 
Spanish peanuts we have a damage tolerance of seventy-five hundreths of 1 
percent. The difference in value gives a runner sheller approximately $8 per 
ton advance. Here in the Southwest we can’t continue to operate, that is, the 
growers and the shellers, with $8 difference per ton. To point out more what 
I am saying, I will briefly review the 1951, 1952, and 1953 programs. In 1951 
we had what we call a purchase program. That year we acquired excess pea- 
nuts at the oil value. We resold those peanuts at 105-plus carrying charges. 

At the end of that year we turned back to CCC, after our operating expenses 
were paid, a little over $1,800,000 we were in the black. Had the other areas 
operated on the same principal that money could have gone back to our peanut 
growers, but that had to offset losses in the other two areas. 

In 1952 we had what we call a loan program. That year our organization 
spent approximately $50,000 seeing that the price-support program worked, 
and it did work. We operate as a true cooperative. Our farmers did receive 
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price support or better. We had a short crop and the shellers bought the entire 
crop. You will be interested to know how we are getting along on the 1953 
program which we are still in, although we are in 1954. 

To date we have acquired from 13,200 members 60,100 tons of peanuts, all 
of which except 2,191 tons are in Segregation 1, a high quality peanut. We have 
advanced these growers a little over $12% million. In addition to the 60,000 
tons of peanuts we have acquired, the shellers of our area have acquired approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons of peanuts and have paid farmers approximately $15 million. 

At the present time we sold or are under obligation to sell approximately 18,000 
tons of these peanuts, which is about a third of them. We think we are going to 
sell over half of them and we know it is possible to sell all of them if we can get 
the job done and we are trying to do that in order that the Government won’t lose 
any money. 

Gentlemen, we think we are right in this thing and we would like for you to re- 
view this brief and make your determinations on merit only. 

I thank you. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


Waco, Tex., January 13, 1954. 

To: House Committee on Agriculture. 

From: Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association, Gorman, Tex. 

Subject: Damage tolerance which exists between runner and Spanish-type pea- 
nuts under United States rules which is unfair to growers, shellers, and con- 
sumers. 

Hon. Cuirrorp R. Hope, 

Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 
(1) Growers: Runner peanuts taking Spanish market. 
(2) Shellers: Runner shellers have approximately $8 per ton advantage over 

Spanish shellers. 

(3) Consumers: Consumers buy peanut butter containing 24% percent damaged 
runners as compared with 0.75 of 1 percent damage in Spanish. 


Proof 

1. Runner peanuts. Farmers stock: Allowance for damage without penalty 
under price-support schedule, 1 percent. 

No. 1 shelled: Allowance for damage without penalty under United States rules, 
2% percent. 

Southwest Spanish. Farmers stock: Allowance for damage without penalty 
under price-support schedule, 1 percent. 

No. 1 shelled: Allowance for damage without penalty under United States 
rules, 0.75 of 1 percent. 

Explanation: You will note that No. 1 shelled runners are allowed a damage 
tolerance of 1.75 percent more than Southwest Spanish whereas the damage al- 
lowance on farmers’ stock under price-support schedule is the same for both 
runner and Southwest Spanish. This is not consistent and places the Southwest 
Spanish grower and sheller at a great disadvantage in trying to compete with the 
runner sheller. The runner sheller’s picking cost is eliminated on the 1.75 per- 
cent and he also can sell the 1.75 percent at the No. 1 shelled price. These items 
amount to at least $8 per ton on farmers’ stock which represents the runner 
sheller’s advantage. 

2. Runner peanuts have been improved since United States rules were made 
years ago. Hidden damage to runner peanuts no longer exists. 

83. Dothan, Ala., Dothan Bagle, April 15, 1953, by Ed Briggers, farm editor. 
Heading: “Peanut progress talked at headland substation.” 

“Concealed damage is not a threat to the industry any more, thanks to Dixie 
runner seed. 

“Peanut yields are getting higher and higher; quality is getting better and 
better.” 

4. The Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association and the Southwestern Pea- 
nut Shellers’ Association have submitted evidence and gone on record giving 
facts which proves the damage tolerance under United States rules which now 
exists between runner and Spanish peanuts is unfair. 

5. EKastland County Farm Bureau resolution on damage tolerance, October 
29, 1953. 

6. Texas Farm Bureau resolution on damage tolerance, November 9, 10, 11, 
1953. 
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7. Letter from George L. Prichard, Director, Fats and Oils Branch from Vir- 
cinia Growers Peanut Cooperative. 

8. On many occasions the past year the Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Asso- 

ation and the Southwestern Peanut Shellers’ Association have presented the 
unfair damage tolerance which exists between runner and Spanish peanuts 
to officials of the Bureau of Standards, Inspection Service, and to the Fats and 
Oils Branch. These officials have recognized the fact, however, no one will take 
a stand and nothing has been done to correct this situation. 

We respectfully submit this brief and earnestly request your consideration 
on merit alone. 

Respectfully yours, 
SOUTHWESTERN PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By S. E. CLONINGER, Manager. 


EASTLAND, TEXx., January 6, 1964. 
Mr, S. E. CLONINGER, 
Manager, Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association, Gorman, Tea. 

Dear 8, E.: Enclosed is the copy of the Bastland County Farm Bureau resolu- 
tion on damage tolerance of shelled Spanish and shelled runner peanuts that 
was adopted by the voting body at the county convention October 29, 1953. 
You may present the resolution to the House Agricultural Committee that meets 
in Waco, January 13, 1954. Something should be done to correct the damage 
tolerance on shelled runner and Spanish peanuts. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ray A. Norris, 


Secretary, Eastland County Farm Bureau. 


RESOLUTION OF THE EASTLAND COUNTY FARM BUREAU ON DAMAGE TOLERANCE OF 
SHELLED SPANISH AND SHELLED RUNNER PEANUTS 


Whereas shelled runner peanuts with a damage of 2144 percent with no penalty 
are classed as No. 1 peanuts and shelled Spanish peanuts with a damage of 
three-fourths of 1 percent are classed as No. 1 peanuts, both go into edible trade; 

Whereas shelled runner peanuts are underselling shelled Spanish peanuts, 
due to unfair damage tolerance; 

Whereas grading procedures were established on runner peanuts before run- 
ner peanuts were improved as now exist; 

Whereas shellers in some areas are being allowed picking cost on damaged 
runner peanuts, which does not exist; and 

Whereas the proper correction be made on damage tolerance which will prob- 
ably equalize prices on shelled runner and shelled Spanish peanuts: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the voting body of the Eastland County Farm Bureau, this the 
“9th day of October, 1953, adopt this resolution and direct such resolution to be 
placed on record with copies to Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
Director, Fats and Oils Branch, Washington, D. C.; Director, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C.; Texas Farm Bureau, Waco, Tex. 

Was approved by vote. 

A. Z. Myrick, President. 
Ray A. Norris, Secretary. 


'ESOLUTIONS AS ADOPTED BY TEXAS FARM BUREAU STATE CONVENTION, MINERAL WELLS, 
TEX., NOVEMBER 9, 10, AND 11, 1953 


1. We insist that the proper correction be made on damage tolerance which 
Will properly equalize prices on shelled runner and shelled Spanish peanuts. 

2. We insist that the 1954 peanut loan program be announced and all informa- 
tion be published not later than July 1 and each year thereafter. 

3. Reaffirm our support on resolutions that have been passed concerning acre- 
ize, grading, and general recommendation on peanuts. 
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UNItTEep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Fats AND O1Ls BRANCH, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1953. 


= 


Mr. Metvin E. SHELL, 
Gorman Peanut Co., Gorman, Tez. 


Dear MEtvin: This in reply to your letter of August 5, concerning grading, 
standards. 

At the time we wrote you, we had only received a reply from Ben Birdsong, 
president of the Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association, opposing the Southwest 
proposal on damage discounts for runner peanuts. Later, we received a reply Ff 
from the Growers’ Peanut Cooperative giving qualified approval. The coopera- 3 
tive expressed the view that all shelled peanuts should have the same tolerance Fe 
for damage, or, in other words, that grade standards should be changed. They P 
further stated, however, that if this were not practical they agreed with the 
recommendation of the Southwestern groups on damage discounts. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 












GEoRGE L. PRICHARD, Director. 


CoMPARISON OF GRADING RULES ON RUNNER AND SPANISH PEANUTS—UNITED 
States Rvutes on No. 1 SHELLED AND GOVERNMENT-SuPPorRT PRICES ON FARMERS 
STock 

Tolerances allowed in grades before penalty 


No. 1 shelled, Farmers 
United States} stock-sup- 
rules port schedule 





























Runners: Percen Percent 


ee ae UNE TAGE ROD EE So nai cas ennsn ne snonotsanunnsisaseonaches 3. 00 0 
OT SEE Re I iin es Sein bir cn eben endnnnde daenan 2.00 0 q 
Unshelled or damaged, not more than. ............-..-..----.----------- 2. 50 i} 
Poreign materi, mot more Gian... 65s... ou ic. cle ea -10 34 
Spanish: 
I I a eum iainns 2.00 0 
Sr Ve ee I ee cock enmneocamotheeasbie 2. 00 0 
Unshelled or damaged, not more than. ............-..-------..--.---2..- . 75 il 
Discolored skins, not more than. ...........-.....-.----- ap ~taeretbianeh 1, 25 0 
POR SRE, TOG DREN COE iaaike canin eecuclmeddamdcendidarwilieiie haus .10 24 


! Penalty of $3.30 per ton for each 1 percent in excess of 1 percent. 
? Penalty of $1 per ton for each 1 percent in excess of 4 percent, 


As shown above, Runners are allowed 2% percent unshelled or damaged in 
U. S. No. 1 shelled before any penalty. 

In Runner farmers stock penalty of $3.30 per ton is assessed for each 1 percent 
damage over 1 percent and up to 7 percent. F 

As shown above, Spanish are allowed three-fourths percent unshelled or dam- ee 
aged in U. 8S. No. 1 shelled before any penalty. 

In Spanish farmers stock penalty of $3.30 per ton is assessed for each 1 percent 
damage over 1 percent and up to 7 percent. 

Thus it is noted that Runner peanuts are allowed 1%4 percent more damage 
than Spanish in No. 1 shelled, whereas the Runner farmers stock is bought on 
the same damage basis as Spanish. This creates an advantage to the Runner 
sheller which amount of advantage is shown by the following example: 

Figuring 1 pound of shelled peanuts is in 1% pounds farmers stock (1,333 
pounds shelled peanuts is in 2,000 pounds of farmers stock), then 1 percent dam- 
aged kernels in farmers stock would be 14%4-percent damage in shelled peanuts. 


No. 1 Runner shelled allowed 2%4-percent damage (pounds per ton of 
Lavaiee SOOM) «os cisiaccidtasisiins hveme ithe 2 Wl ci eh cidestial- adie eben 33. 3 

No. 1 Spanish shelled allowed %4 percent damage (pounds per ton of 

farmGte gOOR sii. sah itiitindin ed paaienninbinimeiedshh~ ahi 10.0 


Difference, to be sold as No. 1 shelled (pounds) -—--.-----------~---- 


Price oer pound: CiNe.. 1 athe) 6c nce wks ecmitstcnconnnnonniomeantn 
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ee 8 a , ee ee ee ee ee 4.19 
Plus discount (penalty) on price of Runner farmers stock (per ton) 4... 3. 86 
Total advantage to Runner sheller (per ton of farmers stock) —_.___ 8. 05 


1 yA percent damage in shelled peanuts=1.17 percent in farmers stock, 1.17 percent 
at $3.30. 

The above advantage to the Runner sheller of $8.05 per ton of farmers stock 
is equivalent to 60 cents per pound of shelled peanuts. This advantage will 
gradually eliminate the Southwest as a producer of Spanish peanuts. The South- 
west is unable to produce Runner peanuts as this variety requires more rainfall 
than is the average in the Southwest. The Southeast is switching from Spanish 
to Runners, producing three times as many Runners now as Spanish. The qual- 
ity of Runner peanuts has been improved in the past few years, eliminating any 
difference that there could have been in damage between Runners and Spanish. 

Unless grade is adjusted to equal basis, demand for Spanish will be eliminated. 
The grade can be adjusted to equal basis by adjusting the tolerance for damage 
in U. S. No. 1 shelled Runners so that it will be the same as the tolerance for 
damage in U. 8S. No. 1 shelled Spanish; or by adjusting the tolerance for 
damage in the price support schedule for Runner farmers stock so that the 
penalty for damage will start at 4 percent instead of 2 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. We thank you very much, Mr. Cloninger. 

The next witness is Mr. Walter Connell, Before Mr. Connell begins his state- 
ment, the Chair notes that there are six witnesses representing the State soil 
conservation districts. The Chair doesn’t know whether they all expect to pre- 
sent the same viewpoint or not, or whether they can combine their statement 
and take more time or whether they would like to have the time divided. 

Mr. Boswell? 

Mr. Boswetyi, Mr. Chairman, we have one spokesman with a written statement 
that we wish to file. One man will speak for the group. 

The CHAIRMAN, Can you give us his name now? Will you be the spokesman, 
Mr. Boswell? 

Mr. BosweE lL, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will hear from you next, following Mr. Connell. 


5. CONSTANT CHANGING OF GRADE FACTORS AND TIGHTENING UP ON GRADES 
LOWER GROWERS’ INCOME 


The constant changes of grade factors and tightening up of penalty and mini- 
mum grades for peanuts eligible for loan has lowered peanut growers’ income 
for the past 5 years, possibly $12 per ton. 

(1) The trade, shellers, and end-users talk quality, gig farmers and blame 
them for poor quality, however, when it comes to buying peanuts they buy on 
price, not quality. 

(2) The damage tolerance which exists between shelled Runner under United 
States rules allows Runners 24% percent damage and Spanish 0.75 of 1 percent is 
not consistent with other grade determinations. 

(83) We do not want to lower the grade of Spanish but want Runners graded 
on equal basis. 

(4) Runner peanuts are used in over 70 percent of all peanut butter, because 
of damage tolerance which lowers the price of Runners approximately $8 per ton. 

(5) The area which produces Runner peanuts obtains approximately 99 percent 
of all Government contracts for peanut butter. 

(6) Foreign material specifications have been reduced from 15 percent to 10 
percent. Damage discounts have been increased from $19.20 per ton to $35.70 
per ton. Discounts for loose shelled kernels were added in 1954 for first time 
and discounts were more than doubled in 1955 for loose shelled kernels. 

(7) Some kind of support should be made available for peanuts which can be 
used for edible trade that are not eligible for loan, because of grade factors. 

Each year there are a large volume of peanuts that do not meet loan specifi- 
cations, usually because of weather conditions. Growers are forced to accept 
whatever price they are offered. There is no way to estimate loss to growers on 
peanuts which do not meet loan specifications. 

(8) Electric machines are now in operation which can pick peanuts at a 
lower cost of operation to shellers. 

Results: Peanuts are brought from growers because they do not meet loan 
Specifications at oil or below oil prices. 
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4. LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR HARDSHIP CASES IN SOUTHWEST AREA, DUE TO CONSTANT 
FLUCTATION IN PRODUCTION, BECAUSE OF WEATHER CONDITIONS OVER WHICH MAN 
HAS NO CONTROL 


Types of peanuts and areas which are costing the taxpayer in excess of reason 
able amount in those types and areas, allotments should be cut and areas and 
types which are moving peanuts into edible trade allotments should be increased 

Average yield Southwest area approximately 500 pounds per acre. 

Average yield Southeast area approximately 1,000 pounds per acre. 

Average yield Virginia-Carolina area approximately 1,500 pounds per acre. 

(1) Southwest growers being forced off farms.—In 1952 there were approxi- 
mately 40,000 peanut growers in the Southwest area. In 1955 there are approxi- 
mately 30,000 peanut growers in the Southwest area. Average allotment, South- 
west area, 13 acres. 

The minimum sales price as set by CCC for the 1955 crop is too high to move 
peanuts out of the loan into the edible trade. (Southwestern Peanut Growers’ 
Association and the Southwestern Shellers Association recommended that a 
minimum sales policy should be same as the 1953 sales policy, a year of 
normal production and a year in which Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion moved better than 70 percent of peanuts placed under loan into the edible 
trade.) The cooperatives should not be tied down with a minimum sales price. 


Sound realistic diversion program needed 


On the desirability of a sound and realistic diversion program for No. 2 shelled 
peanuts when there is a surplus of peanuts to be diverted by CCC: Such a 
program will divert peanuts from the edible market at less cost to the Govern 
ment than will the diversion of farmers stock peanuts. Furthermore, such a 
program will result in the consuming public receiving a uniformly good quality 
product of edible peanuts. However, the No. 2 program for 1955 proposed by 
the Department of Agriculture but not yet put into operation is not a sound and 
realistic program. The proposed highest price to be paid by CCC for No, 2 South- 
west Spanish peanuts is 14.5 cents a pound. The price is graduated downward 
depending on the quality of the No. 2 peanuts to a low of 11.75 cents a pound. 
These proposed prices compare with the current market price for No. 2 South 
west Spanish peanuts of approximately 17 cents a pound. It is obvious that the 
Government cannot hope to acquire very many No. 2 peanuts when they are 
offering such a very low price for these peanuts. (The current market price 
for No. 1 Southwest Spanish peanuts is about 19 cents a pound.) 


Hardship cases of Southwest area not controlled by man 


One of the great problems facing both growers, shellsers and end-users in the 
Southwest area is the tremendous fluctuations in production. For example, in 
1954 which was admittedly a very poor year, only about 59,000 tons were 
produced in the Southwest area, compared with an estimated production of 
150,000 tons in 1955. 

A substantial portion of our allotted acreage—about 25 percent in the South- 
west area—is not harvested, and that there is no adjustment in the allotment 
to the States in the Southwest area to take account of this underharvesting. 
This underharvesting of allotted acres results from two factors. In the first 
place, considerable acreage is frozen on farms where it is not now being used. 
This is particularly true in fringe production areas where it is considered that 
the reduced acreage allotment that farmers receive today is inadequate to justify 
planting any peanuts. (It takes at least 3 years for a farmer to lose his allot- 
ment through nonuse, and for other farmers who will use it to then get the bene- 
fit of it.) The second reason for underharvesting is the fact that although the 
acreage is planted, as a result of adverse conditions it is sometimes not harvested. 
In order to better assure an adequate income to peanut growers in the Southwest 
area, and to better assure an adequate supply of Southwest Spanish peanuts to 
the users of such peanuts, that the acreage allotment in each individual State, 
not only in the Southwest area but in all three areas, be increased sufficiently to 
allow for the estimated underharvesting. In other words, the additional acreage 
allotment would be increased sufficiently to normally insure that about the initia! 
acreage allotment would be harvested. This correction in the legislation may be 
made very simply by a one-sentence addition onto section 358 (c) (1) as follows: 
“In order that each State may harvest acres allotted the Department of Agricul- 
ture could estimate the proportion of acreage allotted to the State that will not 
be harvested for any reason, and increase acreage allotment for each State suffi- 
cient acres for the estimated harvested acres to equal intended allotted acres.” 
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2) Because of weather conditions, etc., the Southwest area is under harvesting 
peanut allotment approximately 100,000 acres per year. 

On short crops prices increase to a few growers, however, the total income is 
decreased. 

On short crops we lose Spanish market which is impossible to fully recover for 
our type of peanuts. 

(3) An amendment to Agriculture Act of 1938, section 358 (c) (1), page 64, 
could be added as follows: “In order that each State may harvest acres allotted 
the Department of Agriculture could estimate the proportion of acreage allotted 
to the State that will not be harvested for any reason, and increase acreage allot- 
ment for each State sufficient acres for the estimated harvested acres to equal 
intended allotted acres.” 

Example: Assume a State has an allotment of 10,000 acres. The average har- 
vested acres are only 7,500. Increase that State’s allotment by 2,500 acres. 





SUMMARY OF FACTS AND NEEDED CHANGES 


SWPGA on record that minimum sales policy set by CCC too high to allow move- 
ment of peanuts 


On the current sale policy of CCC it is the unanimous desire of both growers 
and shellers in the Southwest area that southwestern peanuts move into edible 
channels rather than into the hands of the Government where they would probably 
eventually be diverted to domestic crushing or exported at a substantial loss to the 
Government. The present sales policy of CCC almost insures that peanuts that 
do come under the loan program will never be able to be repurchased by shellers 
and processed for the edible trade. The present markup from the loan advance 
of $228 a ton is $18.90 a ton on Southwest Spanish peanuts. The present large 
supplies of peanuts plus the fact that large quantities of peanuts are moving to 
shellers at the loan advance price in the Southwest area, all contribute to making 
it highly unlikely that peanuts could be purchased by shellers and marketed at 
the present markup of $18.90 a ton. Shellers will purchase all of the peanuts 
which they reasonably can with their own or borrowed funds. However, many 
shellers are very limited as to the funds which they have available. Once they 
exhaust their available funds in purchasing peanuts, then the only way in which 
they can process additional peanuts for the edible market is through buying from 
the association peanuts which have been placed under loan. The present sales 
policy established by CCC makes this highly unlikely. Shellers in the Southwest 
area are at a competitive disadvantage with shellers in other areas because of 
the large proportion of sound mature kernels that must be paid for by them as 
sound mature kernels, yet marketed as No. 2 peanuts. From each ton of farmers 
stock peanuts, the Southwestern sheller obtains somewhere in the neighborhood of 
250 pounds of No. 2 shelled peanuts. This compares with a figure in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 pounds of No. 2 shelled peanuts in the other areas. Yet in all 
areas the shellers purchased these peanuts as sound mature kernels. 


Higher cost of operation Southwest area and low production 


The higher cost both as to the cooperative and to shellers in the Southwest area 
in acquiring peanuts in comparison to costs in other areas. These increased costs 
are brought about through the scattered production in the Southwest area com- 
pared with the more closely knit centers of production in the rest of the country 


Need damage tolerance correction between Runner and Spanish 


The variation in damage tolerance between shelled No. 1 Runners and shelled 
No. 1 Spanish. The present United States grades provide a tolerance of only 
three-fourths of 1 percent damage in Spanish peanuts, whereas they allow a tol- 
erance of 24% percent damage in the shelled No. 1 Runners. We feel that the 


United States consuming public is entitled to have a good quality product when 
they buy something labeled “U. S. No. 1 grade.” Furthermore, the average con- 
sumer when he sees a peanut product marked as made from No. 1 grade peanuts 
assumes that the same grading standards have been applied to it as to any other 
peanuts. It is not our desire to lower the quality standards on Spanish, but 
rather to raise the quality standards on Runners. The Southwest area is placed 
at a competitive disadvantage because of the failure of the Department of Agri- 
culture to rectify this inconsistency in their grading system. 

We recommend and firmly believe that it is necessary a flat extension of duel 
parity be extended next 2 years and a thorough study be made before any lower- 
ing of price of peanuts to growers. 
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Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association—Penalty on minimum grade 
factors—Peanuts eligible for loan 


1951 


SMK 70: $225-—$3.20 
Moisture: 9—7 percent 

F. M.: (15) 4 percent—$1 
Damage: 1 to 7 percent—$3.20 
LSK: None 





I issn tetieenneedinties antiaiea $4. 48 
cata aki ie namin iinet a 
Damage—7 percent__-_...------ 19, 20 

i — wicbiashaatentecnipallee detaliell 34. 68 


Less 15 percent F. M. plus 2 percent 
moisture equals 17 percent deducted 
gross weight. 

1952 


SMK 70: $232—$3.30 
Moisture 9-7 percent 
F. M.: (15) 4 to 10 percent, $1; 11 to 
15 percent, $2 
Damage: 
2 percent, $3.30 
3 percent, $6.60 
4 percent, $13.20 
5 percent, $19.80 
6 percent, $35.00 
7 percent, $55.00 
LSK: None 








I aii sctreces ancien enemas $4. 64 
Wy. Witeerisciiiensecdidheiee 15. 00 
Damage—7 percent____.___-_____ 55. 00 

BOM satis wricintiin eum ane 74. 64 


Less 15 percent F. M. plus 2 percent 
moisture equals 17 percent deducted 
gross weight. 

1953 


SMK 70: $230—$3.30 
Moisture: 9-7 percent 
F. M.: (12) Over 4 percent—$1 
Damage: 

2 percent, $3.30 

3 percent, $6.60 

4 percent, $11.55 

5 percent, $18.15 

6 percent, $24.75 

7 percent, $34.65 





LSK: None 

MOUS Bei iciidiin wtensvisibcéuid $4. 60 

Wi OA hsctipnicetiiestqubiananca. ale 8. 00 

Damage—7 percent___......____ 34. 65 
ORD sisestedhisticnandcacl 47. 25 


Less 12 percent F. M. plus 2 percent 
moisture equals 14 percent deducted 
gross weight. 


Notge.—Constant changes in grade factors and minimum specifications on loan 


1954 


SMK 70: $237—$3.40 
Moisture: 9-7 percent 
F. M.: (10) 4 percent—$1 
Damage: 
2 percent, $3.40 
8 percent, $6.80 
4 percent, $11.90 
5 percent, $18.70 
6 percent, $25.50 
7 percent, $35.70 
LSK: In excess of 5 percent, 50 cents 
per ton for each full 1 percent above 
or over 5 percent 








I isin shits attested $4. 72 
Ties: atadliaititn onic dbs ines ianeeiies 5. 00 
Damage—7 percent__._.-------- 35. 70 
MIE nse tatercpincetaateuacenmaes ated 45. 42 

Rieter ote ee nie och began en ae 5 
a chs ceed ot con oe int ont 45. 92 


Less 10 percent F. M. plus 2 percent 
moisture equals 12 percent deducted 
gross weight. 


1955 


SMK 70: $237—$3.40 
Moisture: 9-7 percent 
F, M.: (10) 4 percent—$1 
Damage: 
2 percent, $3.40 
3 percent, $6.80 
4 percent, $11.90 
5 percent, $18.70 
6 percent, $25.50 
7 percent, $35.70 
LSK: 6 to 10 percent, 75 cents each full 
1 percent; 11 to 20 percent, $1 each 
full 1 percent; 21 percent or more, 
$1.50 for each full 1 percent 





ORME O icetidibe eStock ibs $4. 72 
ls i idea tesaibihl tn op nahin cosh ay eid dca 6. 00 
Damage—7 percent____-________ 35. 70 
Ri Sena hee eesti eens . 75 

Petehsssscnanes ens 47.17 


Less 10 percent F. M. plus 2 percent 
moisture equals 12 percent deducted 
gross weight. 


anuts, 


has lowered growers’ income approximately $12 per ton in past 5 years as shown above. 
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The CHamrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Clinton Smith. Give 
us your full name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON SMITH, RAYMONDVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman arid Senators, I am Clinton Smith, a 
farmer from Willacy County, located in the southern tip of Texas. I 
farm both dry land and irrigated, some I own and some I rent. My 
chief farm enterprises are cotton, grain sorghum, and beef cattle. 
Until it got too rough I did grow a few vegetables. 

I believe my operations are fairly representative of a large farm- 
ing area known as the lower Rio Grande Valley (Cameron, Hidalgo, 
Starr, and Willacy Counties), and that the opinions I shall express 
here will in large measure reflect the thinking of my neighbors. 

The CuarrMan. That is the rich part of Texas? 

Mr. SmirH. Some people think that. We think we have got a good 
country. 

Senator EastLtanp. You dodged the question, answer it. 

Mr. SmirH. You are talking about 

Senator Easrianp. Is that the rich part of Texas? 

Mr. Smiru. You are talking about the land ? 

The CHarrMAN. I mean it agriculturally. 

Mr. Soiru. I agree with you. 

I would like to add my endorsement to the general idea of total farm 
acreage control, commonly called the soil fertility bank. 

However, since this plan has already been outlined, I would like 
to discuss some problems which are of vital importance to us and 
should concern the entire cotton industry of the United States. Ac- 
cording to information made available to us recently certain staple 
lengths of cotton are building up in the Government loan, whereas, 
others are actually diminishing. Any program which fails to take 
into account the real value as reflected by market demand is eventual- 
ly headed for a breakdown. What has actually happened is that 
some varieties of cotton are being grown for the loan, and as the sup- 
ply of these varieties builds up in the loan, the result is less and less 
allotment, regardless of variety or staple length grown. 

Senator Easttanp. What are those ? 

Mr. Smiru. The record shows that they are low grades or staple 
varieties. 

Thus a vicious cycle continues until the desirable staples disappear 
from the loan, and furthermore, become in such short supply that the 
mills must turn either to less-desirable cottons, or to synthetics, or to 
foreign-grown cotton. 

If anyone doubts this he has only to examine the facts. Mexico is 
upping her production at a rapid rate. And what varieties? The 
same variety which under most conditions produces a staple length of 
1 1/32 to 1 3/32 inches—the very one which is becoming less and less 
common in the loan. 

This can be corrected by adjusting the loan price to more nearly fit 
the market value, or by adjusting the average allotment according to 
varieties or both. 

Senator Eastianp. Is that what you produce in the Rio Grande? 

Mr. Smiru. Part of it, yes. 
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The Cuarrman. In other words, you would suggest that we put a 
ee on that portion of the crop which is salable and which is 

sadily salable ? 

Mr. Smrrn. Not necessarily a premium. 

The Cuamman. I mean that you would start off with the support 
price to encourage that ? 

Mr, Sairn. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman. And you would lower it so as to discourage the 
lower quality of cotton ? 

Mr. Suir. That is right. 

The Cuamman. We have a bill pending on that and I am the author 
of it. How we will reach it I do not know. 

Mr. Suirn. That is my sentiment. 

The Caiman. Thank you, sir. 

We will next hear from Mr, Jorgensen. Give us your name in full 
and your occupation, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER 0. JORGENSEN, VICE PRESIDENT, ASSO- 
CIATION OF TEXAS SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS, 
CEDAR HILL, TEX. 


Mr. Jorgensen. Mr. Chairman and Senator Eastland, my name is 
Walter Jorgensen and I am a farmer and stockman of Cedar Hill, Tex. 
I depend on this for my entire income. I am also a supervisor of the 
Dalworth Soil Conservation District and a director and vice president 
of the Association of Texas Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 

Being a farmer and rancher, I am naturally interested in an ade- 
quate income for agricultural people, which is essential to a reasonable 
standard of living. I am also concerned with adequate farm income 
because of its effect on our basic resource—the soil. To illustrate, 
we have an increasing number of farmers who tell us “I cannot plant 
my cover crops this ‘fall, or sod the w aterways or build terraces be- 

‘ause it is taking all I have to pay the grocery bill and other necessary 
eufiiiees - 

Low farm income is one cause of many of our young farmers going 
out of farm business. They are the young men who have borrowed 
money to buy their livestock, equipment, or land. Some of them are 
now unable to make payments that will permit them to stay in busi- 
ness. The spread of sound soil and water conservation in the future 
is greatly dependent on these young farmers and ranchers who have 
their future before them. 

For these and other reasons the problem of price supports of basic 
commodities has a very great effect on soil and water conservation 
work. 

Watershed protection and flood-prevention work, as made possible 
by Public Law 566, has found a ready response in Texas with requests 
for assistance being made on almost 100 small watersheds. It is my 
hope and recommendation that the Congress and the United States 
Department of Agriculture provide the necessary appropriations and 
other facilities for speeding up this work. Too, I believe and recom- 
mend that this work be continued in the United States Department 
of Agriculture rather than being turned over to the Army engineers 
as recommended by the Hoover Commission. There are many reasons, 
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too numerous to mention here, why this work should be continued in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Some of these are the 
close tie-in between soil and water conservation work and upstream 
flood prevention. Farmer and rancher problems and conservation 
works cannot be separated from upstream flood prevention, 

Technical help to soil-conservation districts needs to be increased. 
We have five new soil-conservation districts in Texas who will need 
this technical assistance and many other districts now have too little 
technical help. The assistance of the United States Department of 
Agriculture should be strengthened and should not be put on a grant- 
in-aid basis. 

I believe that the research work in soil and water conservation should 
be strengthened. This work is basic to our needs and the program has 
lagged too long. In the wind-erosion areas there is special need also 
for ‘completion of soil surveys. 

Soil Conservation Service recommends the planting of certain lands 
to grass, but the farmer doing this can then be penalized by reduction 
in acreage of crop allotments under the ASC program. These conflict- 
ing policies chen be resolved in the interest of a sound soil and water 
conservation program. 

I don’t know what acreage control program the Congress will pass 
but I believe that any phase of this program that relates to soil and 
water conservation work should provide a maximum recognition of 
and cooperation with local farmer-rancher groups and leadership such 
as now exists in soil-conservation districts. This same principle should 
hold true with all soil and water activities of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This recognition and cooperation should 
be strengthened. 

I am sure that you gentlemen, in your deliberations and decisions, 
will consider not only the present problems but the future needs of our 
rapidly growing population. These a are and will be fed by 
products grown on our farms and ranches 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting this testimony to this 
committee. I hope you will give adequate consideration to the neces- 
sity of sound soil and water conservation work and to soil-conservation 
districts as a medium through which local farmers, ranchers, and 
others can work together with local, State, and Federal Governments. 

The CuarrMan, We have quite a nice program on the statute books 
and I am glad to say that during the last session of Congress, we werg 
able to improve it, as you know, and we are aware of “what you are 
talking about. So far as I am personally concerned, I shall see to 
it that we try to get more aid along the lines just suggested. 

Mr. Jorgensen. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much. 

We will next hear from Mr. Stewart. 

Give us your full name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. STEWART, SECRETARY-GENERAL 
MANAGER, TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Mr. Srewart. My name is Charles A. Stewart, secretary- general 
manager of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers A. ssociation. 
T he CHAIRMAN. You do not farm? 
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Mr. Srewarr. No, sir; I am not a farmer. I neither farm nor 
operate a ranch. 

The CrarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Srewarr. While there is a multitude of problems plaguing the 
agricultural industry, I realize that time will not permit a consid- 
eration of all of them, but there is one suggested remedy which would 
bear so directly on the livestock industry that I want to bring it to the 
attention of your committee for your careful consideration in arriving 
at a solution of the farm problem. 

I refer to the suggestion we are hearing repeated frequently of a 
plan for the Federal Government to lease land and take it out of crop 
production, with the suggestion at least it could be used for the growing 
of livestock. 

If this was done, the effect would be to simply reduce one surplus 
crop to create another. Livestock is now in a cycle of surplus produc- 
tion which has caused drastic reduction in the price received by the 
producer and is fast reaching the point where the price wil lbe below 
the actual cost of production. 

As an example, the average price of prime steers on the Chicago 
market October 20, 1955, was $23.06, while on October 21, 1954, it was 
$28.02, a decline of $4.96 per hundred. Choice steers were $22.11 on 
October 20, 1955, as compared with $25.51 October 21, 1954, showing 
a decline of $3.40 per hundredweight. All grades averaged $22.07 
October 20, 1955, as against $25.61 October 21, 1954, a decline of $3.54 
ver hundredweight. The average price per hundredweight received 
bf farmers for all cattle in 1951 was $28.70, as against $16 in 1954, a 
decline of $12.70 per hundredweight. 

The number of cattle on farms has been on the increase for the past 
several years and it looks like that trend will continue for another year 
or so at least. ‘The number of cattle and calves on farms in the United 
States, in— 

82, 025, 000 | 1954 94, 787, 000 
87, 844, 000 | 1955 95, 433, 000 
93, 637, 000 

That is an increase of around 13 million head in the 5-year period. 

I bring this to the attention of your committee so that you may see 
the position the livestock industry is in and the injustice of adopting 
any plan which will encourage or result in increased production in an 
industry which is already suffering from overproduction, with no 
prospect of early relief. 

The Cuatrrman. We have heard considerable evidence, maybe it was 
mostly from the newspapers in Washington, that the cattle business 
is in good shape throughout the country. I noticed a decline of 12.7 
from a high of 28.7 from 1951, to $16 in 1954. What is the current 
price that the farmer gets now ? : 

Mr. Srewart. I do not have the current prices. I had the price 
there for the year. 

The Cuatrman. What is it today, or yesterday, can you tell us? 

Mr. Stewart. But I do not have the average price. ose are the 
average prices over a year’s period. I do not know of any daily 
average price. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you say it is in excess of what it was in 1954? 

Mr. Stewart. No, it is lower. 
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The CuarrmMan. Lower? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. That is contrary to what we hear. 

Mr. Srewart. Are you referring to the last figure that I gave, that 
the farmer received $12.70? 

The CuamrMan. Yes. ’ , 

Mr. Stewart. If you will notice that was the entire year 1954. 
Those figures compare with the figures for 1935—those have not yet 
been published by the Department of Agriculture, so I was unable 
to get it. . | } . Sth 

The Cuamman. Is it your judgment that the price in 1955 will 
average less than in 1954? 

Mr. Srewart. Very definitely, sir. 

The CHarrman. So that the beef price then is not what they say 
it is; that they are going up and holding steady ! 

Mr. Stewart. That is absolutely incorrect; over a period of time, 
they might go up and down some tomorrow, but for the year they are 
much lower. 

The Cuarmrman. What has been the difference in the cost of a beef- 
steak, generally speaking, in this area in 1951 to what it is now? 

Mr. Srewarr. My personal experience is that the better cuts of 
beef are just about as high today as they have been. 

The CuarrmMan. You know, I have learned a lot from the farmers 
at these hearings. They would not mind so much a decline in the 
prices if consumers benefit, but they dislike to see the “in-between” 
get as much as they do. 

Mr. Srewart. That is true, and it has been a problem ever since I 
canremember. It has been thought, however, that the spread between 
what the producer gets and what the consumer pays has always been 
out of line and the answer, generally, has been and is now that labor 
costs and all of those costs absorb it just about as fast as the price 
of the live animal goes down. 

The Cuarrman. You know less than 5 years ago, the farmer got 53 


cents out of every consumer dollar that was spent for food. Do you 
know what it is today ? 


Mr. Srewart. No, I do not. 

The Cuarrman. Forty cents. That is one thing that makes it bad 
for the farmer and one thing we are trying to assist him in. 

What do you attribute this high increase in cattle population to 
from 1951 to 1955 and an increase of over 13 million head ? 

Mr. Stewart. It is probably due to the fact of the high prices of 
attle this year. 

You cannot turn on and cut off cattle production, and the history 
of it shows that it goes in cycles, from 7 to 10 years; when the cycle 
starts upward it continues from 7 to 10 years before it levels off. It is 
one of those cycles, but, apparently, during very prosperous times in 
the cattle industry they have not yet been able to get down in line. 

The Cuarrman. This cycle has been considerably on the increase 
in the past few years. 

Would you say that this increase has been due entirely to the farm- 
ers growing cattle, or have some doctors, dentists, lawyers, or other 
people with a lot of money been going into the business becatise they 


thought that they would make more money out of it? What effect 
do you think that that has had ? 
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Mr. Srewarr. I would not be able to say the effect, but I do know 
there have been a great many people who are not cattlemen who have 
gone into the cattle business. I will say this, also, there are a great 
many of them that have gone out in the last year. 

The Cuarrman. They got stung, did they not? 

Mr. Srewart. That is right. 

The Cuatrman, I bope that the sting is still in them. 

All right, thank you, sir. 

It is now 5 minutes of 12 o’clock, and we have had 10 witnesses, we 
have heard 10 witnesses out of a total of 66 witnesses to be heard. | 
also notice on this program that I have before me that there is only 
one man here, as I see it, who is not a Texan. He is from Oklahoma. 
I believe he represents an industry that has not been talked about up 
until now. 

Mr. Glenn Gibson, are you present. Will you step forward and tell 
us about the honey situation ? 


STATEMENT OF GLENN GIBSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, OKLA- 
HOMA BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION, MINCO, OKLA. 


Mr. Grisson. My name is Glenn Gibson. I live in Minco, Okla. I 
own and operate 1,000 colonies of bees and a honey-packaging plant in 
western Oklahoma. I am the immediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Bee Keeping Federation and secretary-treasurer of our Oklahoma 
State Association. 

The beekeeping industry has enjoyed the benefits of supports since 
1950. The farm bill of 1949 provided mandatory supports on honey 
from 60 to 90 percent of parity. The present farm bill contains the 

same. We were not given a support because of our economic impor- 
tance dollarwise, but to assure adequate pollination for more than 50 
fruit and seed crops. Hence, controls have never entered into our 
picture. The Government has not purchased too much honey. Under 
60 percent of parity, in 1950, they purchased 7.4 million pounds. 
In 1951, under 60 percent of parity, it was 17.7 million pounds. In 
1952, under 70 percent of parity, they purchased 6.9 million pounds. 

In the marketing season of 1953-54 the Government purchased less 
than 500,000 pounds. None was delivered to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in 1954-55. And we have every reason to believe that 
none will be delivered in the 1955-56 season. 

Then, after we got into this support program, the Government sug- 
gested, that is, the Department of Agriculture suggested that we com- 
mence promoting honey. They assisted us in this program in 1952-53. 
We have been working on this thing ever since, and each year this 
program is expanding. 

Another reason that we are enjoying a fair market today is that 
we have been exporting honey to foreign countries, and in the last 
2 years it has been better than usual. And in the last couple of years 
we have had droughts spotted all over the country which has reduced 
our production about 20 million pounds. 

At the present time, honey is selling below our loan rate of 70 percent 
of parity. 

This : support program, which probably is not the best thing in the 
world for us, has taught us that we must sell our honey ourselves, and 
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eventually get out of the Government-support program. And the 
most encouraging sign of our times is the formation of a honey 
industry council, which has commenced to collect money for research 
and promotion. This money is collected by the honey packers, who 
are an important segment of the honey council. The money is then 
turned over to the council for the administration of a research and 
promotional program. 

he beekeepers pay 1 cent per 60-pound can, and the purchasing 
packer matches this 1 cent. In this way there are 2 cents per pound 
collected on all commercially handled honey to be used for promotion 
and research. 

As we come facing the possibility of new farm legislation, I would 
like to suggest that any new farm legislation to support honey at the 
rate of 75 to 90 percent, since honey is selling above the minimum 
support of 70 percent today. We do not feel that the Government will 
buy too much honey, if at all, at 75 percent. 

In the past 3 years, we have asked for a minimum support of 75 
percent, but this, so far, has been completely ignored. Then we do not 
know how long we will need a support program, but it seems to us 
that we need this so we can round out and perfect our promotional 
program. Most of us feel that this will not be too long. The program 
is of great service to us. 

We thank you. 

The Cuargman. May I point out to you that during the years 1952, 
1953, 1954, and 1955, the Government has made a profit on the bee 
industry of $8,541. 

Mr. Gisson. That is good. I did not realize that. 

The Cuatrman. Your losses, however, were sustained really from 
July 1, 1946, to July 30, 1951, wherein, during that period, your 
losses were $875.969. 

Mr. Greson. That was the purchase program. 

The CuHatrmMan. The purchase program, that is right. I thought 
that I would put that in the record. The record shows, so that I may 
complete it, that in 1952 there was a profit of $107. That was the first 
year a profit was made. In 1953, the profit was $4,924, and in 1954, 
$8,812 in the black, then it fell into the red in 1955, this year, with 
$5,302. 

This means that you lost on the sales that were made. In any event, 
I just thought that I would put that in the record, since I put it in for 
the other crops. 

While I am at it, I might as well put it in for cotton. I know all 
of the cotton growers would like to hear about it. 

On the entire program on cotton from October 17, 1933, until June 

30, 1955, the Government has made a gain of $267,248, 797. Those are 
exact figures. 

Is there anything further that you want to say, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gisson. I believe not. 

The Cuarrman. You can get along pretty good on the law as it now 
stands? 

Mr. Gipson. Except that we are fearful of a minimum of 60 percent 
being imposed upon us next year. 

The Cuarrman. You have not lost so much. You can get-along 
pretty good, if you can get what you have. I think I would pull for 
that, but we will consider your proposal. 
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Mr. Gisson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. It is now 12 o’clock. May I suggest this to the 
witness: As I have indicated before, we have a total of 66 witnesses. 
There are 2 or 3 who have filed their statements. If any of you 
present desire to file your statements rather than to be heard this 
afternoon, file your statement with the clerk of the committee at 
the left here. He will remain for about 10 minutes to give you a 
chance to do so. 

All of those who want to be heard, please return here at 1 o’clock. 
We will now stand in recess until 1 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken at 12 noon until 1 p. m. the same 
day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Carman. The committee will come to order, please. 

Is Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham present? Will you step for- 
ward, please? Have a seat, please. 

Will you give us your name in full and your occupation? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM, 
NEW WAVERLY, TEX. 


Mrs. CunnrncHamM. My name is Minnie Fisher Cunningham; my 
occupation is farmer. I operate my own farm of about 400 acres, 
which was my grandfather’s farm, an old worn-out cotton farm, which 
1 am trying to convert to livestock. 

Shall I go ahead? 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead, Mrs. Cunningham. 

Mrs. Cunnineuam. There is little or nothing in the domestic policy 
of our Nation which does not affect the people who work on its farms 
and ranches. 

There is nothing in the agricultural policies of the Nation which 
does not affect our foreign policies. These facts give agriculture a 
unique position among the problems which the Congress must meet. 
So it is no wonder that we get tired of being looked upon under this 
administration as uncertain, petulant, greedy, mentally deficient crea- 
tures begging for a stick of candy, creatures, unfortunately, having 
a vote in 1956. 

We work hard, and we produce abundant crops. Are we praised 
and rewarded for them? The answer is “No.” 

The very men in the Department of Agriculture who-are paid by 
our tax money to find intelligent ways to turn the abundance to the 
welfare of the Nation and of the world, turn upon us with angry 
buzzing, and scold us for surplus production. 

It is an ugly, stupid word, “surplus,” and dim witted, shortsighted, 
and an unfair group of officials engaged in destroying the morale of 
farmers, in setting housewives against producers, and country folk 
against city labor. The old divide and conquer technique business, 
that is what they are doing, to hide their own inefficiency. 

With more statistics and untrue deductions coming in a stream 
from the Department of Agriculture, with our reasonable hope for 
fair relationships between the things we buy and those we sell, being 
scornfully cleared away as dream world and not expected to last, we 
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turn to the Congress and earnestly beg that you take a strong hold 
and save us, not just as individuals, but us, U. S., the United States 
itself. But it isa strong hold that you will have to take. 

You remember the beef-buying program you financed? Do you 
know that a considerable amount of that money went to buy canned 
oravy ¢ 

You remember the cheese-buying program that Congress financed ? 
Did you read in the paper that the Secretary of Agriculture bought 
more than $2 million worth of cheese at 37 cents per pound and sold 
it right back to those companies for 3414 cents per pound, without 
ever having taken legal possession of the cheese ? 

[ see in the paper that Comptroller General Joseph Campbell has 
ruled that this was unauthorized and improper, and the Government 
is now trying to recover these illegal payments. 

So, if you trust the Department with a pork-buying program, watch 
out that the Secretary does not simply buy cracklings with the money. 

Your hearings will, I am sure, cover the whole great field, so I will 
discuss only the soil- and water-conservation needs so blackly under- 
scored by our continuing drought. 

The proposal for a national acreage reserve seems to me a far- 
sighted and practical program. 

I hope that Congress will establish such reserve for the future as 
well as the present good of the Nation. 

The building of earthen dams to impound the water from local 
rains has been a blessing. Often, having that water for the livestock 
has meant the difference between weathering a drought or having to 
make a sacrifice sale of a suffering or bleeding herd. I hope this pro- 
gram can be continued greatly enlarged. 

Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Weinzierl, tell us what your full name is for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN F. WEINZIERL, RIVERSIDE, TEX. 


Mrs. WetnzterL. My name is Mrs. Marie Weinzierl; I am a house- 
wife and a landowner, and I am a farmer. 

The Cuatrman. Will you proceed with your statement, please. 

Mrs. Wernztert. Mr. Chairman, I am pleading here today not as 
an expert in economics nor as a professional in the field of agriculture, 
but as a member of a small farm population that makes up the east 
Texas Cotton Belt. 

The feeling of the majority of these farmers is that we must have 
a return to the straight 90-percent parity or better if this segment of 
farmers is to survive. 

The nationwide opinion that subsidizing the farmer has caused the 
overwhelming surplus may be true, in part. But has not this subsi- 
dizing of industry caused similar surpluses ? 

These surpluses in the agricultural field, as well as in other phases 
of our American scene today deserve attention and long-range pro- 
grams and planning of trade and consumption. 

We feel that by such planning and return of 90 percent or better of 
parity, that there would be a much healthier economic outlook than 


now exists. 
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The very greatness of America in the past was due to the existence 
of a healthy middle-class population. e cannot afford to lose that 
nucleus through the impoverishment of the small farm operator who 
depends largely on cotton for a cash crop to meet his financial needs. 
This farmer is not expendable. 

The small cotton farmer cannot subsist on the acreage now being 
allotted to him. He must have a fair share of cotton acreage or he 
must have financial support in shifting his farm operation to other 
cash crops. 

The small farmer might well question the justice of the vast cotton 
acreage allotments to penal institutions, when these institutions might 
profitably use their land and manpower to produce foodstuffs for 
the entire system of eleemosynary agencies and college-level schools. 

The small farmer is looking to this Congress for justice and a 
better place in the sun. 

Big business has its rapid tax writeoffs; the railroads, publishers, 
small business, and endless other enterprises have substantial props. 
Oil has its 2744 percent depletion allowance; the farmer needs parity. 

The definition for subsidy is a Government grant to assist a private 
enterprise deemed advantageous to the public. The small farmer is 
not only a customer, he is the base on which America stands. 

The Carman. Would you have any suggestions for us to improve 
the old parity formula or would you enact it just as it was written 
before the so-called sliding scale came into being? 

Mrs. Wernziert. Well, I think the majority of the farmers with 
whom I have been in contact are in favor, Senator, of the old rigid 
price; but there seems to be no complaint particularly if the surplus 
could be well handled, and that could be done by a well-planned dis- 


posal of surplus instead of piling it, stockpiling it, and manipulations 
that do not benefit the farmer. 

The Cuarrman. In that regard, have you any solution to it? We 
have been oe with it for quite some time, and under Public 


Law 480, the President is authorized to dispose of as many as $1,700 
million of these surpluses ? 

Mrs. Wernziert. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any other gadget or any other method 
to offer than what we have already done? 

Mrs. Wernzrert. I believe that in your agricultural field and in 
your Department of experts and economics, that there should be men 
and women more qualified to give you the answers to that question 
than I as a small farm owner can so do. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I was just looking for light. 

I have been in the business myself for quite some time. I have 
been on the Senate Agriculture Committee now for 19 years. 

Mrs. Wernzrert. Yes; we appreciate that very much. 

The Cuarrman. We are simply trying to get some ways and means 
of bettering the old program. 

As I indicated several months ago when the House enacted the re- 
establishment of the old program of 90 percent, unless we could add 
some new blood to it, the chances are we might fail to get it approved 
even before the Senate, and that is why I am asking For suggestions 
to improve it, if possible. 

Mrs. Wetnzrert. Well, Senator, I believe that these hearings are a 
very healthy thing. I think that you will get a wide scope of opinion 
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from the people who appear before you and that, in your overall 
evaluation of these programs, that should be an aid to you people who 
are more experienced than those of us who are the small farmers from 
these impoverished cotton belts that are in distress. 

The CrHatrmaNn. It is my hope that these hearings will stimulate 
the thinking of the people who are not present here, but who might 
read from these fine stories these boys are going to write, and in that 
way we might get some ideas as to what to do. 

To say the least, the problem is a vexing one, and it is one we have 
been wrestling with for many, many years. In fact, it was the No. | 
problem on the agenda when I came to the Senate and, of course, Sie 
the war was on, and we were producing all we could, and the prices 
were fair, there was no complaint. 

Now that we have our cupboards full of food and add we can use, 
why, that is when our trouble comes. 

Mrs. Wertnzrerut. Well, I believe that the long-range planning of 
the disposal of the surplus might be a solution in a way, and I think 
you are decidedly correct in stating that the press will be of great aid. 

The Cratrman. There is no doubt in my mind that any program 
we inaugurate, be it the old or the new one, will not succeed unless we 

can get rid of these surpluses that are now dangling over the market 
and are depressing prices. 

Now, that is the first problem, and my hope is we can find some 
solution to that. 

Mrs. Wetnzieru. Thank you, Senator; that certainly is encour- 
aging. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much. 

Is Mr. Hogge present? Will you give us your name in full, please, 
and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF J. R. HOGGE, PRESIDENT, TEXAS WHEAT 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, AMARILLO, TEX. 


Mr. Hoecr. My name, Mr. Chairman, is J. R. Hogge. I am a 
farmer, as were my father and grandfather before me. 

I live on, operate, and do my own work, taking care of a 640-acre, 
dryland farm located in Potter County, near Amarillo, Tex., and for 
the past 25 years I have been operating this same farm and that is 
my source of livelihood and means of support for my family. 

I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of appearing before 
this committee, with the idea that it will be helpful in the general 
discussion of the problem that is common to us all. 

We are pretty well agreed here today that agriculture is basic and 
the taproot of our economic tree, and without such supports our whole 
economy would be imperiled, as well as the health, welfare, and na- 
tional security of the Nation. 

‘ach report that comes out from time to time, and especially do 
I call attention to the report of the last business quarter, indicates 
that there is an increasing rise in volume of business and in corporate 
profits and business orofits of different sorts, while, at the same time, 
the reports show a eeaaed trend in the farmer’s share in the na- 
tional income, which is not only detrimental to the future of the 
present farmers, but, at the same time, is detrimental to the possi- 
bility and probability that our youngsters, our sons, will remain on 
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their fathers’ farms and continue to make it possible to provide our 
present enjoyable agricultural abundance and it is to those problems 
that we wish to address ourselves. 

Now, charges have been made that the farmers are expecting and 
demanding excessive incomes that might be in the nature of excess 
profits. 

We are not. We are told, as a matter of fact, that the price sup- 
ports, rigid in nature, of recent years, were only a continuation of 
wartime price levels, and that this, at the current time, is not realistic ; 
therefore, we must console ourselves with going to a peacetime econ- 
omy, so far as prices on the farm are ohasetandl and not expect this. 

However, to me, it seems that we are missing the problem a little. 
Why not be realistic and look at the facts as they are? 

I cannot see the wartime price level argument that has been so 
often proposed because of the fact that the things that I have to buy 
have increased in cost since the war. 

My farm machinery costs more, my automobile, my pickup, my costs 
of living, all the way down to our haircuts and a shoeshine, all have 
increased in price, while the things that I have had to sell have 
decreased in price, in spite of the bolstering supports of our Gov- 
ernment. 

So let us be realistic and discuss this thing on a comparative basis, 
rather than on a wartime price level basis. 

Let us understand the fact that the spread between the producer 
and the consumer is caused by a certain amount of factors that have 
not been given the proper seisdicheton by these able gentlemen of the 
press. 


They have not told all the ney in my humble opinion, so that 
] 


the consumer who buys practically everything that he buys on a 
monthly-payment basis, except groceries, howls to high heaven when 
she gets to the grocery store and finds she has to ay the full price, 
and that is the only thing that is considered, the full orice, as it were, 
by and large, because she had to pay it all that day and not on 
an installment basis. 

We have overlooked a lot of the factors. The fact that her hus- 
band’s salary, for example, will buy more groceries for her than 
it ever has in the past; and the whole thing is a matter of relativity, 
in my opinion, and the farmer is entitled to his place in the relative 
position of other segments of our society, as I see it. 

For my farm program to possess those qualities that I believe to be 
necessary for the security of our economy and Nation, it must include 
ample provision that will assure the continued solvency of the Amer- 
ican farmer and, at the same time, afford him ample opportunity 
to earn a livelihood and a standard of living that is comparable to 
that enjoyed by other members of society. 

Now, to that end, let us discuss the farm program for a moment, if 
you please. 

It is my feeling that since we are in a regulated economy and there 
is no end to the regulation in a regulated economy, we have learned we 
cannot be isolationists, and we have learned we cannot compete with 
the remainder of the world, nor can we give it away and raise the 
world standard without automatically lowering our standard of 
living. 
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So we have to hope for some way to remain solvent, and at the same 
time go about our business as a normal member of the family of 
nations. 

I believe that the nearest approach to that has been the rigid parity 
of not less than 90 percent, with rigid controls, and marketing quotas 
being applied when necessary. 

However, if there has been some failure of price supports to create 
the result that we hoped for them to do, rather than charge it to 
the price ep themselves, I prefer and suggest that it be charged 
to the fact that there has not been sufficient controls or quotas to 
go along with the program to attain the purpose for which it was 
ares. 

Now, there is another contention: Under the present support pro- 
gram, we do know what acres in farming can be operated at a rea- 
sonable profit; whereas under a sliding-scale program, or some other 
untried program, it is an indefinite factor as to whether or not we 
will operate as a profit; and it is a feeling of the farmer, and I know 
it is true with me, that I would rather operate half my acres at a 
profit than the whole shooting match at a loss. [Applause.] 

Now, may I say a word about the sliding scale. As the gentleman 
so aptly put it, the slide goes downward instead of upward, even 
without controls, and reaching the level that we hoped that com- 
modities would reach, no great deal of relief will be given to the 
consumer because the cost of the basie product is relatively small in 
the finished item; witness the loaf of bread, or a cotton shirt, with- 
out going into the details. 

You could lower the price of cotton sufficient to break cottongrowers 
without effecting much saving in the price of a shirt, and likewise 
in the price of a loaf of bread. You could lower the price by 1 cent 
and put wheat farmers out of business. 

So, consequently, we have to look at a comparative level there. 
Therefore, I think that the necessary controls must be imposed to 
hold the production in line with our normal domestic demand and 
our normal portion under the restrictions, of course, it now has from 
the State Department, the Department of Agriculture, of the foreign 
trade situation, that we might enjoy, and even if we do put produc- 
tion controls on a sliding scale, we would slide the scale downward 
to where, I think, the thing would happen which would be this: That 
the price would become so low and the effort so great to produce more 
bushels that the point of diminishing returns would be reached to 
the extent that it would be entirely a dead weight at the hands of 
the Government to attempt to keep it going, even though the price 
were low. 

Now, that brings us to the two-price system. I would like to say 
a word or two about that. If we go into a two-price system, and 
support domestic parity at a hundred percent, well and good. 

However, we have to determine a reasonable manner in which to 
arrive at what our domestic allotment quota would be and in many 
areas of the country that has been fraught with drought and uncer- 
tainty of production—the thinking seems to be that a 10-year period, 
or some such average, would possibly be a more normal expression 
of the normal productivity upon which you could base a-figure to 
arrive at the domestic allotment quota. 
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Now, if we allow production to go without control under a domestic 
allotment quota, it is my opinion that the result will be that we will 
be subsidizing foreign nations by throwing our productive power into 
the world market at a loss to the farmer and bringing the world 
market down to where it will become cheaper for certain nations that 
are our customers to buy the grain from the United States at the 
expense of the farmers than to produce it themselves. 

Therefore, under a two-price system, we must be mindful of the 
fact that we ought to include ample provision to keep that condition 
from occurring with regard to the foreign markets. 

There are, of course, several theories about the price control. The 
certificate plan that the boys from the Pacific Northwest have so 
ably presented, with which you are familiar, works also as an insur- 
ance clause for the farmer, to issue the certificate each year, whether 
or not he does raise a crop. 

Now, I propose not such a direct subsidy as that, but I propose 
that a carryover privilege be allowed in the event "of a two- price 
plan being considered; and it seems to me a lot of the argument 
here today has definitely pointed to the coming of a two-price plan. 

But if I have produced—say on my farm I have a 5-bushel allow- 
ance on whatever acres I am allowed to put into grain for the pur- 
pose of my domestic allotment, and I raise a bumper crop of 25 bushels, 
it would be far better for me to hold over for future marketing under 
my domestic allotment an amount equal to it, and sell it the ensuing 
year, regardless of which year it was grown, rather than dump it on 
the world market and, at the same time, I would be induced then not 
to plant more grain, but to hold my grain in storage cheaper for do- 
mestic-allotment purposes, cheaper than I could dump it and grow 
another crop. 

The Cuatrman. If that plan were followed, sir, would you expect 
Government loans on it, or would the farmer hold it himself ¢ 

Mr. Hoger. If that plan were developed on the holdover, I would 
expect no Government loans whatever, because theoretically that 
would be taken care of in your ability to market your domestic quota, 
and so much of your own quota as you cared to, or as your banker 
might force you to market. 

But it would give you the option of carrying over, which would 
have the effect and the result of an ever-normal granary and at 
the same time would give a tendency to offer opportunity for land 
to rest and not force farmers to plant to maintain acreage quotas on 
the basis of what would appear to be a normal crop failure year. 

The CuarrMan. Let us go to the question of the restoration of the 
90 percent of parity formula. You said that you had rather plant 
half of your acres into a protected crop than to plant the whole acre- 
age and maybe lose on it / 

Mr. Hoser. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, what would be your plan for diverted acres? 

Mr. Hocer. The diverted acres should not be used in competition 
with any regulated crop, is my opinion. 

The Ciaran. Yes. 

But would you compensate the farmer for any of that ? 

Mr. Hoecr, Not necessarily. He is getting a hundred percent for 
his domestic allotment or 90 percent or whatever the pegged price 
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would be for his crop; so I do not think that you could pay him for 
that unless he were requested to do some soil conserving act which he 
could not reasonably be expected to finance, and pay out in the im- 
mediate future. . 

do think that long-term programs in the way of conservation 
should, since they are to the interest of future generations, receive 
some reward because they are of benefit to society. 

But just because I happen to farm on the contour or across the level 
to conserve more moisture does not mean that I am entitled to a 
subsidy or a payment, because I want to make more money doing 
that. 

And, therefore, it is good business practice for the time; but if I am 
going to lay out my land for a period of years and establish a crop 
or return it to grass, natural state, then I cannot hope to reap the 
reward that I ought to get from it, probably, during my lifetime. If 
we are going to go at it in an expensive way, some terracing is SO 
expensive that the farmer, without some aid, cannot be expected to 
cover the cost; so on those things only would I suggest that there be 
Government compensation. 

The CuarrMan. Well, now, suppose in the process we pass a law 
that would reinstate the old program, and assuming that we put no 
price supports, except at the discretion of the § Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on other programs, would you, in that case, take out of produc- 
tion the diverted acres and not permit the farmer, who is protected, 
from reaping any benefits whatever from those diverted acres? 

Mr. Hoccr. Well, I think since you are going to leave to the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture matters concerning the acreage 
that he takes out of production and the quotas under which he must 
operate, if there is another crop that could be profitably grown for 
the Nation, it could be so publicly announced without endangering 
the economy of agriculture. 

The CHarrman. You mean provided there is a shortage? 

Mr. Hogar. That is what I mean. I do not believe in 

The Cuatrman. Provided it would not be in conflict with produc- 
tion in other areas. 

Mr. Hoaer. That is the point exactly. Because I think it is a fool- 
hardy method of thinking to think that we can set up in the face of 
the uncertainty of production and the uncertainty of forecasts of 
nature, any particular rule of thumb we can go by as far as diverted 
acres go, Senator. That is my opinion ¢ about it. 

So somebody has to exercise discretion to preserve our national 
food supply and to keep our economy. 

It is fortunate we are wrestling with a surplus instead of shortages. 

We know that; so we do not want to get ourselves into a position 
to have to wrestle with a shortage problem. 

The Cuarrman. You agree that regardless of whatever program 
we propose here, whether it be an amended 90 percent price support, 
an amended flexible price support, the first prohhein we are confronted 
with is to get rid of the surpluses we now have on hand ? 

Mr. Hocer. That has to be done. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Hocer. Regardless of what we call them or that we set them 
aside or any concept we may use on surplus results only in one thing: 
in reality they remain surpluses. 
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The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hoger. And if they are real, we have to contend with them as 
such, regardless of whether we set them on a ledger or off in a bin or 
take them to Admiral Byrd’s Little America and store them, as he 
has suggested ; but nevertheless they are surpluses. 

The Cuarrman. That is the next question I am going to ask you. 
Do you have any plan or can you tell us of any plan to dispose of these 
surpluses. 

Mr. Hocer. Of the present surpluses, you mean ? 

The Cuatrman. That is right; of course. 

Mr. Hocer. You suggest that we ought to get our house in order 
to introduce in the future what we believe to be a workable plan ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right; that is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Hoaer. We have to go into a competitive world market to dis- 
pose of these. We have to decide the economic question of whether 
or not it is cheaper for us to go ahead and subsidize the sale of these 
surpluses in open trade or continue to pay storage and take the losses 
that may come from deterioration—that come out of it. 

So if it were possible for us, at or near the same projected figure, to 
dispose of the surpluses, even though it did cost the Government a 
subsidy to do it, either in direct subsidy, transportation, or however 
we have to raise it to compete in the market, it might be cheaper in 
the long run and healthier for the whole agricultural problem we 
are now undertaking to resolve, to go ahead and do what I say—to 
do that at Government expense rather than to continue to pay the 
bill that the public continually harangues us about of storing and 
keeping off the market commodities that ought to be in circulation. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you realize the problems that confront 
us in that respect. 

In the beginning of the year I had the privilege of selecting my 
good friend to my left here, Senator Eastland from Mississippi, as 
chairman of a subcommittee to look into the charge made by someone 
that the State Department was interfering with the sale and disposi- 
tion of the surpluses abroad. The State Department took the posi- 
tion that we should not in any manner do things that might knock 
their economy out of balance in other countries and, therefore, any 
time any surplus commodity was offered in any particular country, 
the State Department took a peek at it, and if it In any manner dis- 
turbed the economy of that country, usually they said “No.” 

Mr. Hoeae. I realize that. There is no chance of our putting on a 
fire sale without disturbing the playhouse that the State Department 
fit up with our neighbors; isn’t that right? 

We cannot throw a fire sale, and we cannot give it away. But there 
we come again, Senator, into the conflicting attitudes of two separate 
departments of government, and since our Government is established 
upon the concepet that it is the legislative and the executive branches 
of the Government 

The Cuarrman. Don’t forget the judiciary. 

Mr. Hoager (continuing). They have—and the judiciary—have to 
get along each with the other to act as checks and balances to see that 
no one section takes off with the rights of the others. Therefore I 
think that question, being as academic as it is, is beyond my possibility 
to explain, Senator, and I rather hesitate to go into a discussion here 
today of the concept. 
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The Cuairman. I merely stated it to give you the problems before 

us. 
Mr. Hocer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That 1s all I did it for. 

Mr. Hoeer. I appreciate it as such, and I make this statement in 
order to say that I do not believe my comment on that, since it is of 
such an intricate nature, would be of particular value to the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoeer. There is one more statement that I would like to make 
with regard—lI have a copy for the Senator here, too, that I did not 
give him. 

There is one more statement that I would like to make, a highly 
personal statement, that has to do with the problem the lady so ably 
presented with regard to the small farmers—the career farmer, as I 
choose to call them, so commonly called the family farm. 

Now, I think we have come to a conclusion that the family farm is 
one of the bulwarks of democracy, and all the other patriotic things 
that can be said about it, and is a necessary part of our economy, and 
they are entitled to the same consideration as everybody else, and 
possibly a little more and they are being encroached on by the man 
from out of town who is coming out and going into farming for 
profit—that is, subsidizing his farming operations with his outside 
income, so to speak—and running competition and corporate farms 
that we have heard mentioned here today, and therefore, in order to 
look at this thing from a fair and impartial viewpoint, it might be 
that some relief could be given to the small farm were we to arrange 
a method of assessing production costs much like we assess an income 
tax: based upon the ability of the farmer to stand the cut. 

When we take away from his acreage a certain amount of his earn- 
ing potential, we have reduced his income—or at least his potential 
income—by that Brepontiem and it might be that it would be of some 
use to go into the thing for saving him now rather than trying to 
salvage him in the future by setting up certain exemptions before cuts, 
based upon his outstanding interest he has to pay, the dependents he 
has, his physical condition and age, and so forth, and such other fair 
and equitable considerations that might be taken into account. 

The Cuarrman. What you are really saying is that if any cuts are 
made, even under any program, the small farmer should not be cut 
as severely as the large one? 

Mr. Hoeer. That is right; we must work out a graduated scale so 
that we come to the same result that we do on our income tax. 

We all pay together across the board, but on different bases in pro- 
portion to our ability to pay. 

Thank you very kindly. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statements of Mr. Hogge follow :) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is J. R. Hogge. I was born 
a farmer as were my father and grandfather before me. For the past 25 years 
I have lived on and operated a 640-acre dry-land farm near Amarillo, in Potter 
Pisin mag Tex. From this farm I earn my living and provide support for my 
amily. 

This statement is in behalf of the small farmers so frequently referred to as 


the family farmer. It is within this class that I belong for I do my_own work 
and in this area my farm is considered a relatively small operation. 
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Much serious thought has been given to the problem of maintaining a sound 
and dependable agricultural economy which is so necessary to the economic wel- 
fare and security of our Nation. It appears that from such study has come the 
general conclusion that the small farmer is an important part of our agricultural 
economy. However, with the coming of farm programs which have of necessity 
imposed production controls resulting in a reduction in income from farms, the 
small farmer, through no inherent fault of his, has gotten into an unfavorable 
economic position. 

With only enough acres to begin with to provide a decent standard of living and 
an opportunity to educate his children, the reduction of his acres used for pro- 
ducing his cash crops has necessitated, in many instances already, that the small 
farmer forsake the farm or attempt to otherwise supplement his income by seek- 
ing off-the-farm employment. 

Continued and further reduction of farm production appears inevitable, 
which fact, therefore, poses for the small farmer an increasingly serious and 
difficult problem, both from a social and economic standpoint. 

Any farm program adopted, no matter upon what concept it may be based, must 
for national economic welfare and security contain adequate provisions to assure 
the continued solvency of the American farmer and afford ample opportunity 
for him to earn and enjoy a standard of living comparable to that of other 
economic groups in our national society. 

Convinced that it is wiser to now save rather than later salvage the small 
farmer, we approach the problem of how to attain the above-stated program goals 
and at the same time include both large, intermediate, end small farmers, yet 
maintain the effectiveness of the program. 

When a government imposes a reduction in production upon a farmer, it is in 
fact taking away a portion of his income just as certainly as does an income tax 
levied against him. With this method of approach in mind let us consider what 
we have learned from our Federal income-tax law. We have made it possible 
for the small wage earner and the salaried clerk to pay income taxes along with 
industrial magnates and giant corporations without unduly prejudicing the rights 
of any taxpayer. This was made possible by graduating the tax, providing for 
certain deductions and exemptions to the ultimate end that each taxpayer is 
taxed in accordance with his ability to pay. 

I propose that the above-mentioned income-tax principles be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with farm programs, and that provisions be included 
in any farm program adopted, providing that any production controls, whether 
they be acreage reduction, unit or quota reduction, land retirement, or based 
upon whatever concept, be imposed upon the farmers on a graduated basis, based 
upon the individual farmer’s ability to stand the production cut. 

Small farmers should not be expected to take production cuts straight across 
along with large operators any more than we expect a day laborer on the farm 
to pay income tax straight across and at the same rate with a high-salaried 
business executive. 

A graduated scale for production cuts, together with due provision for earned 
exemptions before cuts based upon age, physical condition, dependents, interest 
on mortgage debt, and such other factors as may be appropriate, would relieve 
the small farmers’ stress and give relief where it is needed most. 


STATEMENT OF J. R. Hoacr ror Texas WHEAT PRopUcERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is J. R. Hogge. I 
have lived on and operated a 640-acre dry-land farm, located near Amarillo, 
in Potter County, Tex., during the past 25 years. My father and grandfather 
before me were farmers and I, too, am a farmer in the true sense. I do 
my own farmwork and depend upon the produce of this farm for my liveli- 
hood. Wheat is my principal crop. I am president of the Texas Wheat Pro- 
ducers Association, which organization I am privileged to represent and speak 
for here today. 

May I first say, Mr. Chairman, that I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to 
make a statement before your committee. 

Needless to say, sagging farm prices have pointed up the fact that the farmers’ 
share of our national income is each year becoming less in proportion to that 
of other segments of our economy. 

The close of the current business quarter has brought forth announcements 
of record business volume and earnings. 

Fach new labor contract brings forth announcements of increases in wages 
and greater fringe benefits to labor. 
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Each year brings forth announcements of new lows in the farmers’ share of 
the total national income, rising prices of the things farmers have to buy, 
and at the same time, lower prices for the things he has to sell. 

This widespread persistence of low incomes in American agriculture, as com- 
pared to other groups in our national economy, is one of the darkest clouds on 
our national horizon, This situation not only imperils the immediate future 
of our present farmers but also serves as a deterring factor which lessens both 
the possibility and probability that our farmers’ sons will remain on their 
fathers’ farms to provide a continuation of agricultural abundance. 

Charges have been made that the farmer is expecting and demanding a con- 
tinuation of wartime prices for his produce. We are told that we may as well 
accept the idea that we must concede to and be satisfied with a peacetime farm- 
price level, which will of necessity be substantially lower than that to which 
we have been recently accustomed. Further, we are told that high support 
prices, 90 percent of parity or above, has been only a continuation of wartime 
price levels and therefore are not realistic. 

Now, with the above in mind, I fail to see the point with regard to wartime 
price levels. Why? I believe the answer is elementary and obvious. My farm 
machinery costs are higher than during the recent world war. My automobile 
and farm pickup truck cost me more than during the war; groceries and the 
other cost-of-living items are higher, on down to a haircut and a shoeshine. 
Let’s be realistic and leave this wartime-price-level business out of the discus- 
sion, and discuss farm prices on a comparative basis. 

We are all agreed that agriculture is basic to all of us. We know that agri- 
culture has made possible the origin of villages, towns, and cities, and that even 
now agriculture is without a doubt the taproot of our economic tree, and that 
without this taproot our economy would most surely topple and fall. Every 
member of our society has a common stake in the national agricultural abun- 
dance—for food is the lowest common denominator applicable to us all. 

We are here today to address our attention to the problem of wisely preserv- 
ing a sustaining agriculture, by and through what we commonly refer to as a 
national farm program. To me, any farm program, whether based on rigid 
price supports, acreage reductions, unit production control, domestic parity, 
two-price system, flexible price supports, land retirement, soil-fertility bank, or 
any combination of these concepts, must of necessity for national economic secu- 
rity contain adequate provisions to assure the continued solvency of the Amer- 
ican farmer and afford ample opportunity for him to enjoy a standard of living 
comparable to that of other economic groups of our national society. The 
farmer earns and deserves no less. 

At its last meeting the Texas Wheat Producers Association adopted certain 
resolutions setting forth the organization’s position on certain issues and calling 
attention to particular matters which, in their judgment, merit attention, paric- 
ularly with reference to problems confronting producers of wheat. These reso- 
lutions are here set out in full. Comment thereon is made by reference to 
number immediately following the listing: 

“We favor a farm program providing for support prices at a level of 
not less than 90 percent of parity, together with provisions for acreage 
reduction and marketing quotas when necessary.” 

“We oppose flexible price supports in any form for wheat.” 

3. “We favor allowing the producers to pass on the merits of any pro- 
posed two-price system and insist that they be allowed to vote on the issue.” 

4. “We favor a provision in our farm program stipulating that in order 
for an operator to be in compliance on any basic crop he must also be in 
compliance on all other basic crops.” 

5. “We do not feel that penalties on overseeded acreage are adequate and 
therefore propose that penalties should be assessed against all harvested 
wheat from surplus acreage without regard to county or individual farm 
experience.” 

6. “We insist that any parity formula used in any way to determine the sup- 
port price of farm products must include all cost of production items.” 

7. “We urge that the Government standards for grading wheat be modi- 
fied to include milling quality, and that a suitable price differential be in- 
cluded therefore in determining the Commodity Credit loan rate.” 

8. “We insist that any condemnation action against grain by the Food 
and Drug Administration be instituted at the point of origin.” 

Comment on No. 1.—It goes without saying that the price supports whether 
rigid or flexible, have not accomplished the results we had hoped to obtain. If 
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rigid price supports have contributed to or encouraged overproduction which may 
have resulted in increased surpluses, it has most certainly not been because of 
the price support itself, but rather because such support programs have not been 
tied in with appropriate production controls. We favor provisions for necessary 
acreage reductions and marketing quotas, along with support prices of not less 
than 90 percent of parity, to insure the necessary production reduction required 
to keep surpluses within safe and tolerable limits. We feel that it is the lack 
of effective production control that has brought about the criticism of 90 percent 
parity supports, which cirticism has been highly prejudicial toward farmers. 

We are not asking for support prices that would net farmers excess profits. 
We are only contending for farm prices that will bring to farmers income rewards 
comparable to and in line with those income rewards now being enjoyed by labor, 
industries, and other invested capital. We should and must operate our reduced 
acres at a profit at least on par with labor and business. 

Comment on No. 2.—We are opposed to flexible or sliding-scale price supports 
for wheat because we believe it is wishful thinking to hope for such a plan to 
achieve a reduction of the wheat surplus sufficient to materially alleviate the 
problem. We think that, from our experience, when the price per bushel is 
lowered the producers will then endeavor to raise more bushels in an attempt 
to maintain their income level. When the price scales downward to the point that 
the margin of profit becomes dangerously narrow the effort toward quantity 
production to offset low prices will be so great that eventually the point of 
diminishing returns will be reached and economic chaos will be the ultimate 
result—broke farmers and a heavy Wheat surplus. I know such would be the 
pattern for my farm, for in my area wheat is our most likely crop due to its 
adaptability. The same is true in a vast portion of the hard red winter wheat 
region. In such instance it would be folly to shift to some other crop just because 
the support price had flexed too low. Our wheat farmers would prefer to operate 
one-half of their land at a reasonable profit over operating their entire acreage 
at a loss. 

We are opposed to a flexible price support for wheat even though it might 
be coupled with sufficiently rigid production controls. How could wheat farmers 
weather the downward flexing until the surplus is worked off? I certainly could 
not. It appears to me that the whole idea behind flexible supports is one of 
forcing farm prices lower and lower without any regard whatsoever for the 
stability of the farmers income. 

When a production contro] is invoked against a farmer it amounts to the same 
thing as taking away a part of his income. Therefore, if his operations are 
thus limited, some safeguard must be provided to protect his opportunity to 
remain solvent and remain capable of performing his obligation to provide food 
and fiber for the Nation. In performing this obligation the farmer must plan 
for production in excess of demand to guarantee plenty and at the same time 
insure against the weather uncertainties, insect infestations, etc., as well as 
changing consumer demands. These factors often mean the difference between 
shortage and surplus. Certainly we do not want shortages, therefore we must 
contemplate and hope for at least a reasonable amount of surplus production. 
Under a flexible support price, even with production controls, should a surplus 
occur, and we have certainly seen it occur, the support price to the farmer could 
fall to the no-profit level, thus renewing and continuing the problem we are now 
seeking to solve, 

Comment on No. 3.—It is our belief that wheat producers are entitled and 
qualified to have a voice in determining their own destiny under any proposed 
two-price system for wheat, and should be allowed to vote on the issue. Per- 
haps due to lack of educational programs having to do with two-price systems, 
opinions of growers in my area have not been definitely formed. However, the 
thinking often expressed is that a sufficiently long period, say, 10 years, should be 
used for production history from which to arrive at a base in determining a 
grower’s domestic allotment. Another desirable feature, in event the plan did 
not include the regularly issued annual certificate for the grower’s domestic 
allotment, is a carryover privilege, permitting the grower to sell his domestic 
allotted bushels each year without regard to the crop year in which the wheat 
was grown. This feature would be an added safeguard for the solvency of 
producers in short crop years following a bumper crop year. 

Comment on No. 4.—This resolution is self-explanatory. No compromise 
should be made with regard to matters of compliance. 

Comment on No, 5.—Again we say that there should be no way out for a grower 
who does not comply with production controls. Penalties on harvested wheat 
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from overseeded acres should be heavy enough to stop overseeding and should be 
assessed against all wheat so harv ested without any exception. To allow pro- 
duction harvested from overseeded acres to hold over in storage tends to defeat 
the purpose of the program and only services to add to the visible supply and 
surplus. 

Comment on No. 6.—This item is self-explanatory. Sutlice to say that costs 
figured into parity formula should be figured at current levels and not allowed 
to lag behind. 

Comment on No. 7.—We have urged that the Government standards for grading 
wheat be modified to include milling quality and that a suitable differential be 
provided therefore in determining the Commodity Credit loan rate. This we 
believe advisable due to the fact that a substantial premium is very frequently 
paid for good-quality milling wheat in trade channels. We further believe and 
insist that a major portion of such premiums should inure directly to the benefit 
of the farmer who produced the quality wheat. The premium for prime steers 
goes to the feeder and not to the commissionman. Such should be the case, 
insofar as possible, with regard to quality wheat premiums. Since the wheat 
farmer is producing under a reduced acreage program it is all the more important 
that he should be entitled to any premiums he may earn by growing quality 
wheat. Commodity Credit has seen fit to approach this matter of quality by 
discounting poor quality wheat. We believe this to be an erroneous approach 
to the quality factor. Discounts have a tendency to depress the entire market 
while wheat merchandisers continue to ask and receive substantial premiums 
for quality milling wheat. 

Comment on No. 8.—To condemn and seize wheat far away from its original 
shipping point works an economic hardship on the country shipper who in many 
instances is a farmer or a farmer-owned country elevator. Such seized wheat 
must be disposed of at a loss in freight and handling to say nothing of loss in 
price, especially if there is not a suitable feed market at the point of seizure. 
Were the seizure made at the point of origin, the shipper would be in a position 
to minimize these losses and convert the wheat into feed channels on a fair 
rather than on a forced-sale basis. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Boston, will you give us your name in full, 
please, and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF JAY BOSTON, HEREFORD, TEX. 


Mr. Boston. My name is Jay Boston, and I am from Castro County ; 
that is up in the high plains of Texas, and I want to tell you, I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity to sit down here before you as a 
dirt farmer and tell you the problems that are confronting me the 
most, and I will say right now that it is going to be a little change. 

You are going to hear from a farmer on another grain proposition 
that you have not heard so far today, and that is a grain sorghum 
grower. 

I think when you consider a farmer you cannot consider him as a 
business; it is quite different. He has a lot more chances to take. 

In fact, a farmer is a chain of chances. I plant my grain sorghums, 
I take a chance on the ground being too cold for them to come up, to 
germinate. 

Then I take a chance, before the grain can get through the soil, 
I take a chance on a wireworm biting that off, even after it gets 
through the soil, I take a chance on a quick rain coming and crusting 
it over so it cannot come through. 

Then after the crop is growing, I take a chance on insects. 

We have a lot of insects; then on top of that I would say next to 
the biggest chance we take is hail; but the biggest chance of all, 
gentlemen, is Benson. [Applause. ] 

I farm 610 acres of land; it is under irrigation. 
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I live up there in the irrigated country; I have three irrigation 
wow and it costs quite a bit of money to pump those wells day and 
night. 

We have had no rain, no normal rainfall there in the last few years, 
and it all depends on irrigation. 

It costs me to operate this farm from $20,000 to $30,000 per year; 
and most of us fellows borrow that money from the bank. So you 
see my reason for saying those chances are there. 

I have no kick on grain sorghums—I mean on wheat. 

I have 137-acre wheat base. 

[ was able to sell that wheat this year for $2; I am not going to kick 
on that price at all. I am not going to kick 

The CuarrmMan, Did you sell it to the millers ? 

Mr. Boston. No, sir; I sold it to the elevator. It was a few cents 
above the loan, but that was all right. I have no kick on that. 

The only thing is, growing wheat in my area is a very hazardous 
deal. I have harvested 5 crops out of the last 9. Two of those crops 
were destroyed by hail, and two of those crops were destroyed by grain 
bugs. 

Then, I have a small cotton base. Of these 610 acres, I have 78 
acres of cotton and, gentlemen, I am going to tell you that I certainly 
appreciate the price that I am getting for cotton; 33 cents is certainly 
a good price. I do not have enough acres, certainly. 

So, therefore, after you take those two out, that leaves the balance 
of my acres for grain sorghums. 

The CHairman. What would you think you would get on your 
cotton if it were not for that price support ¢ 

Mr. Boston. That is the reason I say I am not kicking, but my prin- 
cipal crop is grain sorghums. 

The CHArrmMANn. What you want is for us to put the grain sorghum 
as a basic? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir; I certainly would. I am going to come to 
that. 

The CHarrman. Do you know the production of grain sorghum 
throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Boston. It is pretty heavy. 

The CuarrMan. Well, what is it used for principally ? 

Mr. Boston. Well, it is a feed, and I want to get into that; it is a 
feed, and we say—we used to call it—that it would compare favorably 
with corn. Now we say it is as good. 

The CHarrman. I thought you would say it would be better. 

Mr. Boston. I beg your pardon ? 

The Cuarrman. I thought you would say it is better. 

Mr. Boston. It is a little better. I refer you to the experiment 
station’s feeding programs all over the State, and most of them say 
it puts on a little more pounds of weight per feed than corn. 

What I am getting at is that what we requested last spring was from 
85 percent of parity to 75 percent—I am not going to agree on that, 
Senators. I just do not agree on that. 

The Carman. What is your support price now on sorghum, 70 
vercent ? 

Mr. Boston. He says it is 70; I say it is not. I will ask you to 
please compare the formulas on which they are figured. If you figure 
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grain sorghums on the same parity formula that you do corn, we are 
only getting 55 percent of parity, and I will prove to you it is as good 
as feed. 

Now, I am very familiar with the growing of both crops. I have 
grown them both for a number of years, and [am not saying anything 
about the corn boys. We certainly do not want to get them down. 
But the grain sorghum grower of this area, I am telling you, they are 
in very bad shape. 

The CuarrmMAn. Well, how much production can you get per acre of 
sorghum seed ¢ 

Mr. Boston. In our county our average production is 3,000 pounds. 

The Carman. That is how many pounds to the bushel? 

Mr. Boston. We figure about 56 pounds the way the Government 
figures it, and it costs about $30 an acre to produce that, and you take 
most of our country up there, most of it 1s rented land, and by the 
time they pay for it and deliver it to the elevator you can see what 
kind of shape they were in. 

In fact, when this thing was first started, we called a meeting in 
Amarillo; we had something over 2,000 farmers. They had a “Mr. 
Berger down there from the Department of Agriculture, and during 
that meeting, one Korean war veteran got up and said there, “What 
would you do, Mr. Berger, if you were set up here to grow grain 
sorghums, you had your equipment, and you come along and your 
price were cut that bad, that is a 25 percent cut, you see, and you 
had no other crop to go to; what would you do?” 

Well, the answer he got was this, “I went broke once and lost $40,- 
000.” That is the kind of a consideration we got. 

The Cuarrman. Well, going back to sorghum now, you are asking 
that it be put under the support program. “What areas of the Nation 
produce it, outside of Texas? 

Mr. Boston. Well, Oklahoma produces a considerable amount, and 
Kansas, and it is spreading all over the United States very fast. 

The CHarrMan. Does that grow primarily in a climate where it is 
warm and where the rainfall is not up to normal ? 

Mr. Boston. No, sir; to tell you the truth about it, it will grow 
most every place in the United States. 

What I am going to say is it is going to spread all over the United 
States. 

The Cuarrman. You think it might take the place of corn? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir; it can. 

Now, when you come to basics, I ask you what constitutes a basic 
crop? Well, take in Texas, for instance. It is the biggest crop in 
Texas. Wouldn’t you consider that a basic crop ? 

The Cuatrman. You mean the biggest grain-—— 

Mr. Bosron. It is the biggest crop in Texas; it is the biggest acres. 

The Cuatrman. Not bigger than cotton ? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir; we have more acres. 

The CHarrman. Not in value? 

Mr. Boston. No, sir; not in value; in acres. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, isn’t that because of the fact that it takes 
less moisture to grow sorghum ? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Wait a minute—than it does corn ? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir; it would. 
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The CuarrMan. It requires less moisture than any other grain crop ? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir; it sure will. 

The Cuarrman. I was going to suggest that you proceed with your 
statement. 

Senator Easrianp. A lot of the acreage taken out of cotton is put 
in grain sorghum, is it not # 

Mr. Boston. Certainly; if cotton is hailed out, it is put in grain 
sorghums. We are sitting up there with very expensive machinery, 
and we are prepared to grow grain sorghums; it is our main crop. 

So, with an overproduction, and we cut it down to where we can- 
not grow it for a dollar and a half, then we are in pretty hard shape. 

For instance, I would much rather have—this year I had 300 acres 
of grain sorghums and getting $1.55. Last year I got $2.08, which was 
the average loan. Well, I would much rather have 150.acres of grain 
sorghums at $2, and it would be cutting the surplus down. 

eee thing I would like to get into, and that is this sliding-scale 
deal. 

Now, to us, I just do not think it works very well. 

For instance, if you will notice the crops that are not allotted acres. 
and where they lowered the price on them, you will invariably have 
more surplus. 

The CHarrMan. You mean because they plant more ? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir; we have to plant more to meet our obligations. 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boston. I just wonder how the backers of the sliding scale, 
I just wonder how dumb they think the farmer can be? There is 
really one way to get rid of this surplus during the sliding-scale 
program. They do not tell us how it will work, and that is to bank- 
rupt the farmer and to eliminate the farmers. 

Now, when I got ready to come down here, I decided I had better 
haul off a few hogs to market to get a few dollars to make this trip on. 
Do you know what I got for those hogs? Thirteen and a half cents a 
pound. 

The Cuarrman. How many did you grow last year? 

Mr. Boston. On hogs? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Boston. Well, I had about the same number. I usually most 
of the time have about 150 head of hogs. 

The Cuarrman. You did not increase the amount? 

Mr. Boston. No, sir; I run along about the same way. 

Now, on that 131% cents, that did not pay for the grain I fed those 
hogs, to say nothing about the grazing and the cost of growing them. 

Now, that is just a fair sample of how I am getting along under 
Benson’s program. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Will you proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Bosron. Well, what I wanted to say was this: That when 
we are confronted with a thing like that, you take most of the farmers 
over the country, they are willing to take their acreage cuts. 

Now, a lot of times there have been times in the past when they 
wanted to keep the high price and not cut the acres. That is not true. 
I think you will find the farmers over the country now are willing 
to take out the acres, and they want a price. In fact, in my area, there 
is a group of farmers that have been considering very seriously the 
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last few days of buying one of the best farms in Texas, and moving 
Mr. Benson down here on it, so we can get 106 percent of parity for 
our grain sorghums as the woolgrowers are getting in his State. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think Mr. Benson is responsible for the 
wool program. You know, we had a lot of criticism about the Benson 
program, and it seemed that the Republicans stole the show, and took 
the Brannan program to apply to the wool program. So don’t give 
him the credit for that, beeause he is not the originator of that. 

Mr. Boston. Thank you very much. | Applause. | 

The thing I would like to tell you, gentlemen, is this: That I was 
getting along, I do not owe as much on my farm as some. I do not 
mind telling you that I was doing all right until about 3 years ago. 

I operate about the same. I do not try to create more surpluses in 
the last few years than I ever have before. 

The only thing I have done, which I have told you, I did increase 
my grain sorghum acres. I was forced to. I have obligations to meet. 

The only way I can meet those obligations is to grow more grain 
sorghums and make a greater surplus. That is not because I like to 
do that ; that is just one of those things we have to do to try to meet our 
obligations. 

The Cmarrman. You think that that is the course followed by all 
farmers who get lower and lower supports ? 

Mr. Boston. It certainly is. 

The Cuarrman. And the idea is to grow more and more? 

Mr. Boston. That is the only way. 

The CuarrMan. You just try to make both ends meet ? 

Mr. Boston. That is the only way we can get by with it. 

Senator Eastianp. Costs do not come down as prices come down and, 
therefore, you have to grow more to meet your fixed costs. 

Mr. Boston. Our prices for everything we buy have been going up 
every day. I wish you would figure four increases in the last year; 
fuel has gone u 

The CuHarmman. We have had all of that in the record. 

Won’t you please tell us what your solution to the problem is? 

Mr. Boston. Well, I think, just like I said, kind of reform the 90 
percent of parity program, leave more acres out, work out some kind of 
an acre program to leave out. 

The Cuarrman. On these acres you leave out, would you suggest that 
we provide a payment to the farmer ? 

Mr. Boston. No,sir; donot. Give us 90 percent of parity or better, 
and I say those acres should not be put into other paiinlstitn to com- 
pete with someone else. 

The CHarrman. You mean under no conditions? Just leave them 
idle? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Or to get them more fertile? 

Mr. Boston. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, Allright. 

Mr. Boston. One other statement I will leave with you, and I ap- 
preciate your time. That is the fact that when you go back to Washing- 
ton, if you happen to run into Mr. Benson, you could tell him that I 
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will give him my farm if he can make it pay under his sliding scale 


program. 
Thank you. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you. [Applause.] 


MoorHeap, Minn., November 7, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: I am enclosing herewith a copy of a letter which was 
sent by Mr. Paul Horn, of Moorhead, to one Jay Boston, Hereford, Tex., accepting 
the challenge of this man Boston made at the Senate agricultural hearing at Fort 
Worth, 

Perhaps you can have this letter incorporated into the records of your hearing. 

Yours very truly, 
GAYLORD A. SAETRE. 


Pavut Horn Farms, Inc., 
MoorHeEAp, MInn., November 7, 1955. 
Mr. Jay Boston, 
Hereford, Tez. 

DEAR Mr. Boston : The press reports of the recent Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee hearing hearing in Fort Worth, Tex., quotes you as stating that you would 
be willing to give your farm to Secretary Ezra Taft Benson if he can make the 
farm profitable under the administration’s program of flexible price supports. 

We think that it is rather facetious to even suggest that a man of Mr. Benson's 
ability could not make your farm profitable. There are millions of farmers of 
farmers of lesser ability who have prospered in this country under our system of 
a free agriculture. 

The disturbing thing about your statement is that it creates the impression that 
the farmers in this country are unable to make a living without financial help 
from the Government, when the fact is, that the vast majority of farmers in the 
United States are neither looking for handouts, nor do they expect the Govern- 
ment to guarantee them a profit. I am convinced that there are very few really 
good farmers who would sacrifice or substitute the freedom and opportunity that 
exists in agriculture today for a system of Government-planned security. 

Now, if you were really honest in your challenge, then you will be interested 
in the proposition that I am about to make to you. 

I will take over your farm for a period of 4 years and if at the end of that 
period, I cannot show a fair average return on the appraised investment, I will 
not only return the property in as good a condition as it was received but I will 
also pay you the fair cash rental for the period. I make this offer subject to 
the condition that I take possession on January 1, 1957, only if it appears that 
the present administration will be continued in office following the 1956 elections. 
(We are not interested if the Federal Government is going to dictate our methods 
of farming and marketing.) My offer is further subject to the condition that I 
be given a free hand in the operation of this farm. 

Again, I say, if your statement was made in good faith and if it is not just 
facetious political propaganda, please get in touch with me and I will be glad 
to confer with you sometime in the next few weeks and we can work out the 
specific details and agreement. 


Yours very truly, 
PauL Horn. 


STATEMENT FILep py JAY Boston, Hererorp, Tex. 


First, I want to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity of appearing before 
you here today, and will try and present to you some of the problems the 
farmers of my area are confronted with. I farm 610 acres in Castro County, 
Tex., have 3 irrigation wells, and my operating cost on this farm will run from 
20 to 30 thousand dollars a year. I have 137 acres wheat base and I am not 
going to complain about the price I will get for wheat this year, but wheat is a 
very hazardous crop for me. I have harvested 5 crops out of the past 9. I have 
78 acres of cotton base and 33 cents per pound is a good price, but 78 acres will 
not pay the expenses of the entire farm. The balance of my farm is planted in 
grain sorgnum. sast year I got $2.08 per hundred for grain sorghum, this 
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vear I will get $1.55. This amounts to a 25 percent reduction in the price I 
will receive for this feed grain. I am supposed to be getting 70 percent of 
parity on grain sorghum, but, gentlemen, this is not true when you figure this 
commodity on the same basis, and same parity as corn, I am actually receiving 
only 55 percent of the parity price. Grain sorghum is just as good for feed 
purposes as corn, so why not make it a basic crop. Certainly it is a basic crop 
in Texas, where more acres are planted in grain sorghum in this State than 
any other crop. 

Gentlemen, I took some hogs to market before I left home to get some money 
to pay my expenses to this meeting. Do you know what I got for those hogs, 
they brought 131%4 cents per pound. That didn’t pay for the grain used, to say 
nothing about the expense of grazing and growing them. 

That’s how I am getting along under Mr. Benson’s administration. Gentle- 
men, its a mistaken idea to think you can make more money feeding livestock 
when feed is cheap. It just doesn’t work that way. 

There is considerable talk among the grain-sorghum growers of my area that 
they buy Mr. Benson a good farm in Texas and move him down here so we can 
get 106 percent of parity for grain sorghum, just like the woolgrowers in his 
State are getting. 

I have some very expensive machinery to grow grain sorghum, and it takes 
lots of money to pump water, so when Mr. Benson slides the price of this crop 
down, the only way I have of meeting my obligations is to grow more grain 
sorghum. Every time. Mr. Benson lowers the price on crops where acres are not 
allotted, it creates more surplus. I wonder how dumb the supporters of the slid- 
ing-scale program think a farmer can be. We know full well how they plan to 
take care of the situation, and that is by forcing the farmer into bankruptcy 
and eliminating him. Gentlemen, I plead with you, don’t wait until the horse 
gets out of the barn and then shut the door. 

We need some legislation now. Cut the production acreage on every farm in 
the United States 20 percent. Grow nothing on this lay-out land but soil-building 
crops, or summer fallow. Rotate the pay-out ground, and support the storable 
crops at 90 percent of parity, or better still 100 percent. If 20 percent lay-out is 
not enough, make it 25 percent. If that doesn’t eliminate surplus, put a limit 
on the amount any one farmer can get from supported crops. I had rather 
get $2 per hundred for 150 acres of grain sorghum than get $1.55 per hundred 
for the 300 acres I have in this year. 

There is another thing I would like to leave with you gentlemen, and that is 
this thing called parity. Again I will say how dumb does the present adminis- 
tration think a farmer can be. They tell us parity is figured on the price we 
pay for the things we buy, the more we pay the higher our parity price. Gentle- 
men there is something wrong here. Do you know how it works in this case 
the more we pay for the things we need, the less our parity price is. 

We hear a lot, and it is given tremendous publicity by the administration, 
about the cost to the Government of the farm program. 

It seems a negative attitude entirely is taken on this program. Why can’t 
a little good publicity showing the fine things accomplished by the program be 
given. Certainly we all know that the farm programs cost to the taxpayers 
is Just a drop in the bucket to the cost of the dozens of other subsidies for which 
tax money is used. Let’s don’t make this a one-sided thing, if we want to give 
the dark side insofar as the agriculture program is concerned, then let’s let the 
taxpayers know of the cost on all other subsidies and grants. Just one thing 
more, when you gentlemen get back to Washington I would like for you to tell 
Mr. Benson that I will give him my farm if he will make it pay under his sliding- 
scale program. 


The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Brookshire here? 
Step forward. Will you give us your name in full, and your 
occupation. 


STATEMENT OF TOM J. BROOKSHIRE, KINGSVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. Brooxsuire. I am Tom Brookshire, of Kingsville, Tex., and 
I was on the fringe of those rugged individuals you heard about, who 
were so prominent in Texas politics during 1952, the 1952 presidential 
election. 
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I want to say this, in the beginning, Mr. Benson’s program has 
eliminated most of the rugged individuals who operated ranches in 
Texas in the last. few years, ‘and that the only rugged individuals that 
we have left in the State of Texas who are operating ranches in Texas 
are those people who have inbred their cattle with oil wells. 
| Laughter. | 

This is a prepared statement that I have made. I did not realize 
what the real issues were, but I would like to read this for the benefit 
of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Brookshire, you have quite a few pages, 
well, only 4 pages, but have you anything new that has not been stated 
this morning, or this afternoon. 

Mr. Brooxksuire. Well, I believe that I have. 

The Cratrman. Proceed. That is what we want to hear; we will 
soon find out. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. The preface to this is that all the great civiliza- 
tions of the past—Byzantine, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman owe their 
place in history to the fertility of their soil. Their decay and decline 
was gauged by the rate of depletion of the fertility of their cultivated 
land. Modern history is but a sad repetition of the soil waste of the 
ancients. 

The leadership of our modern states are determined by the quantity 
and quality of the food eaten by its citizens. Germany, England, and 
Japan are examples of what I am trying to prove. Germany got her 
grain before World War I from the Ukraine, that fertile area of 
Russia, which is rich in calcium and other minerals necessary for the 
well-being of man. England, before she had exhausted the resources 
of her virgin land, was getting her bread and beef from Canada and 
the Argentine. This grain and meat is grown in regions similar in 
soil content to the Ukraine. Japan tried the novel experiment of 
substituting marine life for her source of minerals and vitamins— 
she almost succeeded. 

We in the United States are blessed with an area larger and more 
productive than any other country. This area is the bread and meat 
basket of our country. I am speaking of the plains country lying 
west of the Mississippi River and east of the Rocky Mountains. W hen 
our distributive system made the products of this area available to 
all our citizens, we, as a nation, really took our position in world 
leadership. If we are to maintain our position, we must sustain the 
fertility of our arable land. 

If our secular owned every desirable acre in the world and did not 
have the know-how to produce and harvest the crops that are so 
essential to our reproduction, growth, and development, these fertile 
acres might just as well be stony wastes. We must conserve not only 
the soil, but the tillers of our soil. 

Most of our leaders in business, industry, and government are prod- 
ucts of the family-type farm. This type farm is fast disappearing 
from our national farm picture. Is it desirable to maintain? If 
our answer is “no,” we have but to wait a few more years. If our 
answer is “yes,” there must be a new approach to our entire farm 
program. 

During the 1930’s the family-operated farm was advised to diversify. 
Most farmers took this advice and cut down on their basic crop acreage. 
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Controls found their allotment already cut by half. The big-farm op- 
erator who was only interested in a cash return on his acres planted all 

n basie crops. 

If the family-operated farm only had 160 acres and who had 
diversified until his money-crop acres amounted to 40 and this was cut 

half, the 20 acres could no longer send his sons and daughters 
to school and college. These sons and daughters are filling the places 
formerly occupied by the illiterate immigrant of a generation ago. 
On the other hand, the business-operated farm with a thousand acres 
after his allotment of half still had 500 acres to convert into cash. 
The diverted acres could remain idle at little cost or planted to soil- 
building crops to produce more pounds the following year. It is no 
wonder that our storage bins and warehouses are bulging with surplus 
farm commodities. 

There should be a new approach to our farm legislation. Give 
our family-operated farmer enough pounds, bushels, and so forth, 
of basic commodities to insure a cash income coinparable to the factory 
workers. Do not insure the production—farmers still face tasks of 
production. 

Give the business-operated farm an allotment equal to the family 
plan and tax the overproduction on a sliding scale similar to income 
taxes. The acreage allotment should be abolished. Allotment in 
measurable terms of production is the only way to decrease surpluses. 

Until our surplus is brought to a normal balance, it is essential that 
our farmers have the assurance from Congress that a just and equitable 
plan will be worked out that will insure them a chance at a decent 
standard of living. 

The 90-percent parity formula is not a cure-all for all farm ills. 
However, until something better is advanced and supply has been 
reduced to a level slightly above our domestic demands, it offers a 
measure of security to the remnant of a rapidly diminishing farm 
population. I think reinstating 90-percent parity payments on basic 
crops is vital at this time. 

To reduce our increasing surpluses and to revitalize our farm 
population, we need to adopt something like the following program: 

I. Retire to soil-building crops at least 10 percent of all tillable land: 

1. Goyernment to make payments for seed. 

2. Retired acreage not to be used for any purpose other than soil 
improvements. 

II. A new approach to allotments. 

1. Family-operated farm to be basis of allotments, business-op- 
erated farms to be given sliding scale of production. 

Senator Eastianp. What do you mean by a sliding seale of produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Brooxsnire. Well, Senator, if a farm operated by a farmer, 
say, had a hundred acres in cotton—we will take that because you 
centlemen are more familiar with the cotton: -production farm than you 
are with the grain sorghums take a fellow who has a hun- 
dred acres, a “farmer who has a oa ibad. -acre allotment in cotton. If 
it is necessary for him to have that 100-acre allotment in cotton to buy 
the necessities of life and to educate his children and have a decent 
standard of living, then the fellow who operates a farm for a business 
should have the same basis; start at the same basis, have a guaranteed 
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payment of parity, but not restrict his on the rest of his allotment— 
let him produce it, but tax him above the family-operated farm, so that 
the farmer who operates a family-operated farm will have a decent 
chance to make a living, and also that will tend to cut down the over- 
production. 

It is not the 

The Crarrman. Do you mean tax it, or give him less supports? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Tax it. 

The CHarmrmMan. Tax it! 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Yes, sir; and I believe in a democratic approach 
to this thing. If a farmer 

The CHarrman. How would you tax it? What would be your 
method of doing it ? 

Mr. Brooxsutre. Take it—you have got a payment, a guaranteed 
payment under this parity of his 100 acres there and if 

The CuarMan. You mean, when you say a guaranteed payment, 
would you suggest 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Brooxsuiree. Yes, sir; at least. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Then would the tax be imposed to prevent overproduction by him? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What would you start that tax at? That is a new 
approach. 

Mr. Brooxsurire. Well, that is to be worked out; that should be 
worked out. I thought it should be—the penalty should be effective 
enough to secure the objective desired, or the result that we are 
working at. 

The Cuarrman. And that is to prevent overproduction ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. To prevent overproduction. It is not the family- 
operated farm—and I own and operate over 12,000 acres of land, and 
any statement that I make here is not for my personal benefit. I 
do not 

The CuHatrmMan. What do you grow on your farm, sorghums? 

Mr. Brooxsnire. No, sir; I grow mostly cattle, but I produce some 
of the basic crops to feed these cattle. And I do not—— 

The CHarrmMaAn. You do not grow any cotton ? 

Mr. Brooxsnire. The only cotton that we grow is on land that I 
give to my help that work on these farms. In Mississippi we have 
a farm over there, and we give each one of our workers over there a 
certain—all the cotton allotment that we get on that farm; we make 
them, or ask them, to pay one bale of cotton, no matter how many 
bales they produce, in order to have that labor available when we need 
it in our operations. 

The Cuarrman. When you say “We”—— 

Mr. Brooxsuiee. That is my son and myself. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

You own how many acres in Mississippi? How many acres do you 
own in Mississippi? 

Mr. Brooxsutre. 2,780. 

The Cuatrman. 2.780. Is that in the delta? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. No, sir; it is on the eastern fringe of Mississippi. 

Senator Eastianp. In the fringe section. 

Mr. Brooxsutre. The black-land section over there. It is really a 
cotton-producing area, and we have converted it into a livestock farm. 
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The CHarrMan. Better than Texas? 

Mr. Brooxsnuire. Sir? 

The CuatrMan. Better than Texas, this land? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. It has been better the last few years than the area 
of Texas that I occupy now, because we have had a 6-year drought in 
south Texas, and we have had 3 rains in 6 years; they came 2 years 
apart. 

We just had one at this time. We have he most fertile area for 
livestock production in the United States. I do not think it could 
be beaten, but for the past 6 years, we have suffered. 

Senator Eastianp. How many acres of land do you have in Texas, 
Mr. Brookshire ? 

Mr. Brooksuire. Something over 12,000 acres. 

Senator EastLanp. How many head of cattle ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. On this 12,000-acre farm in Texas we run about 
600 mother cows. 

Senator Eastianp. 600 cows? 

Mr. Brooxsnuire. Yes. 

Senator East.tanp. Now, explain to me, sir, how your proposal 
would work on your ranch in Texas. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I am not asking for any help—— 

Senator Easrianp. I am trying to understand, to grasp, your pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Well, the program I am interested in—— 

Senator Easrtanp. Let us bring it down to your ranch. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Well, it would operate this way: In one of the 
most important parts of the farm we have in Mississippi, we had an 
allotment of —— 

Senator Eastianp. I am talking about your cattle ranch in Texas; 
how would it operate ? 

Mr. Brooxsurre. It would not—it does not apply to my Texas—— 

Senator Eastianp. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. That is what I bring out. 

Senator EasrLtanp. You are advocating a program. You are bring- 
ing out a program that would apply—— 

Mr. Brooxsutre. To the farming operation. 

Senator EastLanp (continuing). To the other phases of agriculture 
in which you are not engaged. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, sir; and it would take the property of the 
people engaged in other phases, but would not apply to you? 

Mr. Brooxsnire. W ell, it would apply to me. 

Senator Easttanp. That is what you are advocating? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. No; just a minute; I had not finished the state- 
ment. 

Senator Eastianp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. It could apply to mine. I am getting—what I am 
trying to get is a decent living for this fellow on the fringe of our 
agricultural civilization, who is about to be eliminated. I am not here 
appealing for something that will help me. 

Senator Easrianp. But what about your small cattleman ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Well, the thing 

Senator Eastianp. Is he entitled to a preference over you in the 
-attle market ? 
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Mr. Brooxsuire. He is entitled, if you allot the acreage of cattle 
raisers ; yes, sir. 

Senator Easrtanp. You know that all these diverted acres that 
we are going to bring about an overproduction of needs on—you know 
that is what is going to happen, do you not ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Well, it has; that is one of the results of it. 

Senator EastLanpb. Certainly. 

Now, you have got an overpr oduction there. 

Mr. Brooxsuie. E liminate, cut my production, and cut the other 
man’s production down, if it is 

Senator Eastianp. I just wanted—I am not fussing with you—I 
just wanted to find out if you were advocating a program that would 
apply to you, or if you were advocating exempting yourself and 
taking somebody else's property. 

Mr. Brooxsutre. No, sir. I have not asked for an exemption on 
anyvthing—— 

Senator EastLanp. But you are exempted from your own program, 
you say ¢ 

Mr. Brooxsuire. We have no price supports on our program. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. During World War IT we had a ceiling, but we 
certainly did not have any base on it. 

Senator Easritanp. I understand. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I do think that under this program we should 
reduce the tillable land 10 percent; that should be payments made 
for the feed—it is for his benefit, the farmer, as much as anybody 
else’s, and it is up to him to see that that seed is planted and is properly 
eared for, but no payment. 

The CHatrman. When you say 10 percent, you do not have the 
diverted acres in mind, do you? 

Mr. Brooxsutre. No. That is 10 percent of the whole arable land 
in the United States, regardless of what it is. You can apply it to 
ranching. If you want to apply it to ranching, I will be glad to 
comply with it because I think it would be a solution to some of the 
ranchers’ ills, but I am not up here advocating any help for the 
ranchers. 

The CHarMan. Does your program differ from those suggested, 
I think, by two witnesses, one with the Farm Bureau, and the other, 
another association ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I got part of it back there, and part of it—part 
of the farm bureau program I could not understand. 

The CruatrMan., I see; very well, proceed. 

Mr. Brooxsutre. And T think the only way that this thing can 
be carried out is by rigid controls. I do not think you can leave it 
to a bunch of farmers, or to anybody else, except trained technicians, 
to see that this program is carried out. 

Senator Easttanp. Where have rigid controls gotten us, where 
have they gotten the cotton farmer? They have gotten him the biggest 
surplus in history. It has caused an acreage expansion in Mexico 
where they will produce 2 million bales of cotton a year; it has caused 
an acreage expansion in Central America; it has caused it in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Brooxsurire. I understand all that. 
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Senator EastiuaNnp. What has control solved except to pauperize 
agriculture. 

Mr. Brooxsutre. Well, controls have done the same thing for busi- 
ness agriculture that your tariffs have done for the big manufacturer. 

Senator Easrnanp. Well, as we have cut our cotton acreage 20 
percent, it has not done a thing but increase the acreage south of 
the border 20 percent; has it not ? 

Mr. Brooxsuiee. I understand that Mexico and Central America 
have 

Senator Eastrianp. Well, the things are growing wild. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. We are sending technicians down there to train 
them. 

Senator Eastuanp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooksuire. And it is probably right we should do it. 

Senator Easrianp. But what have controls gained us? 

Mr. Brooxsnire. Sure it has not gained us anything, because we 
have not had the proper approach to controls, Senator. That is my 
idea of it. 

Senator Easrianp. I would like to have your approach. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not a fact that in 1950-51, we had marketing 
quotas on cotton, and we were able to reduce production from the 
year before, when we had 16,128,000 bales, and we put the marketing 
quota on in 1950-51, and it was reduced to 10 million bales; that is a 
difference of 6 million bales. Then the war came on, good weather 
came on, everything else, and the Government said, “Grow everything 
you can.” 

Mr. Brooxsuire. That is right. 

The CHarrman. That is where you invested—why put that on 90 
percent, 100 percent, or what have you? It was just that we had good 
weather and the Government asked that we produce it. 

Senator Easrnanp. That is correct. We have added 2 million bales 
to it this year. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. O. K. 

The CHarrman. Oh, yes. 

Senator Eastianp. That is a million bales last year. 

The Cuarrman,. That is right, but when the lid was off in 1951, 
there were almost 27 million acres harvested and we produced 15 mil- 
lion bales. In 1952, and again with the lid off, there were about 26 
million acres harvested and we still produced 15 million bales. 

In 1953-54 

Senator Easttanp. What was the take? 

The Cuarrman. I will tell you in a minute. We had over 16 mil- 
lion bales with only 24 million plus acres harvested. 

The Lord only knows what caused that difference. It was simply 
good weather and maybe the use of a little more fertilizer. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Take last year—that is, the 1954 crop year—we 
had a marketing quota and we were able to cut production by a little 
over 3 million bales. This year we will do the same thing. If this 
program were permitted to operate, it seems to me that we might be 
able to bring our production down. 

Mr. Brooxsurre. I think that we can, Senator. I think that is the 
only way to bring the production down; to limit this not in acreage 
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but in pounds or bales or bushels, or whatever your commodity, that 
is, your basic commodity is. 

The Cuarrman. How would you do it? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. If you put it in acres, the farmer will be given a 
smaller allotment of acres. He is going to increase and plant land 
that will produce the most. 

One of my neighbors, I heard him say just this week, used to plant 
1,000 acres in cotton and this had been cut to 500, and next year it will 
be cut to 300, he figured. He said: “I do not give a d——.” 

He said, “I will buy more fertilizer, produce the same amount of 
cotton.” 

Senator Easrnanp. Is not the solution to it, so far as cotton is 
concerned, moving in on this Mexican production and moving in on 
this Central American production, and not only meeting them com- 
petitively, but do better than that to get their markets away from 
them? You know markets determine farm value; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Brooxsurre. No. I think the economy of the country where 
the product is produced ought to help determine the price that the 
farmer gets for the commodity that he grows. 

Senator Eastianp. I said that markets determine the farm value. 

Mr. Brooxsuiee. Surely. 

Senator Eastianp. I think that is a sound principle. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I know that they do on land. 

Senator Eastnanp. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. Now with the labor market protected as it is in 
the United States, how could we compete with Mexico? 

Mr. Brooxsutre. You cannot, except 

The Cuarrman. Of course not. 

Mr. Brooxsutre. By the intelligence of the type of farmers that 
produce crops. That is the very thing that I am attempting to bring 
to the attention of this committee, but if you eliminate this family 
farm operator, you are eliminating the potential producers of our 
food and fiber in this country. 

Senator Eastnanp. I agree with you. 

Mr. Brooxsutre. The American farmer can produce food and fiber 
cheaper than any other country in the world. 

Senator Eastrtanp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxsnire. But he cannot do it with all of the things that 
he buys on a protected market and to sell on an open market; that is, 
in the world. 

Senator Easrianp. Is it not true that the unit cost of farm pro- 
duction in this country compares very favorably with that abroad, 
because our farms are more mechanized ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. That is true. 

Senator Easrtanp. And farmers produced. Is their unit produc- 
tion per hour greater ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. Why cannot we sell our cotton, if that is true? 

Senator Eastianp. Because we are holding it above the world price. 

The Cyaan. Just a minute, could you produce it cheaper than 
it is now being produced ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I probably could, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. On a mechanized farm? 
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Mr. Brooxsuire. On a mechanized farm, a business-operated farm, 
it can be done. We have farmers last year where we had a reasonable 
rainfall in our area, in some of our farms that were operated, the 
business-type farm operators made as much as $100,000. 

Senator Eastianp. Senator Ellender has asked a question that I 
think should be answered. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. What is the question ? 

Senator Eastianp. That is, could our farmers compete with these 
farmers abroad? Is it not a fact that foreign countries all manipu- 
late their currencies / 

Mr. Brooxsuire. That is right. 

Senator Eastnanp. And export and subsidize exports in order to 
woo American farm markets, and that they have had the support of 
our State Department, and that it is not a point that our farmers 
should be called upon to compete with the acts of a foreign govern- 
ment. In fact, these foreign farmers are not competing with us, but 
it is their government that is reducing their prices, and the govern- 
ment is pocketing the loss. Now, do you not think that we have to 
meet that ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I think so, and I think that 90 percent parity 
would help meet that until this thing is worked out. I do not believe 
in parity, for parity’s sake. I think that when the supply and demand 
is dropped, a fair price for a commodity is preferable to a subsidy, 
and I think that is what the farmer wants. 

Senator Easttanp. How much extra tax does Mexico charge? 
Take a cotton farmer. How much export tax does an export farmer 
have to pay in Mexico to sell cotton ? 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Easttanp. Does anybody know? Is it not $35 a bale, sir? 

(From the floor somebody said “$20.”) 

The Cuarrman. Whatever it is, there is an export tax. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I will say this: They are not only getting the ad- 
vantage of our farmers but they are wooing a bunch of our better 
farmers, young farmers, to come to Mexico and to Central America. 
to pa cotton. We have lost several cotton producers. 

Senator Eastianp. And they are taking them out of Mississippi. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Yes, sir. I do not think that controls can be main- 
tained. I think it is a stopgap for this partaicular time, and when 
agriculture is on its knees. When it gets back in a normal economy, 
agriculture gets back into that normal economy, they ought to be 
removed. 

Senator Eastianp. Is not agriculture on its knees? 

Mr. Brooxsurire. Sir? 

_ Senator Easrianp. Is not agriculture on its knees because our 
State Department has built up these foreign industries and then 
stands guard to protect them ? 

Mr. Brooksuire. Gentlemen, you are asking me a question that you 
are more competent to answer than I am, because I have been working 
night and day, 7 days a week, for the past 6 years, trying to pay taxes. 
I do not owe anything on my farms or ranches. I have had to struggle 
to meet taxes and operations have been such that I have not had 
time to study the State Department, but I know that these controls 
should be maintained until our economy—that is, our farm economy— 
reaches a stabilized place. 
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Senator Easrtanp. Sure, we have to have controls but the emphasis 
has got to be on expanding markets; has it not? 

Mr. Brooxsutre. I do not know, Senator, Right after the war. 
while we had all of this surplus machinery, taxes, and bulldozers, | 
tried to buy some because in my area down there the eradication of 
brush is one of the best taxes that we can have down there for the 
production of beef. Because if you make 3 blades of grass grow 
where 1 formerly grew, the Bible says you are blessed, or something to 
that effect. That is what we have to do in our rising costs of pro- 
duction, taxes, and so forth, and we have to do that. We have to 
utilize what there is and to place it in a position where it will show 
a profit on our investment. But when stabilization is achieved, | 
think the farmer can go back to a competitive basis. 

Senator Eastianp. I am not talking about the farmer individually. 
The farmer cannot compete with what the Mexican or the Guatemalan 
Government does. His own Government owes him an obligation. 

Mr. Brooksuire. That is true, but I think that you owe it more 
to these young fellows coming up on the family-type farm than to an 
old fellow like myself, who has but a very few more years of useful- 
ness left in him. 

The CHarrmMan. You must not think that way. You will live to 
be 90. . 

Mr. Brooxsuire. I did not finish one statement that I would like to 
make. I started to make a statement about the machinery that this 
country produced to win the war. In order to make the country more 
propia the manufacturers of these machineries, such as threshers 
and bulldozers, jeeps, whatever we had, the Government of the United 


States had that stock dumped overboard in the Pacific Ocean, as badly 
as we needed scrap and steel in this country, and I think that is one 
of the solutions—one way, I do not say it is the solution, but it is one 
way that we could get rid of some of the farm surpluses to help the 
farmer, if it becomes necessary to a drastic measures. I do not 


offer that as a solution, but I say it could be used. If it could be used 
to help the manufacturers of machinery to stabilize their business 
after the cessation of hostilities, then it could certainly be used to 
relieve the farmers of some of the surpluses that beset him and his ills. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxsuire. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gilbreath ? 


STATEMENT OF VANCE H. GILBREATH, MATADOR, TEX. 


Mr. Grrpreatu. Mr. Chairman and Senator Ellender, I am Vance 
Gilbreath, of Motley County, where I have been operating a small 
ranch for the last 25 years. I have a small farm of about 1,800 acres 
which I live on. The only reason I am doing something else is that I 
have to supplement it. 

I want to project just a little bit different angle, if I may do so in 
this. That is, on the political angle. 

The Carman. On what? 

Mr. Guereatu. Politics; yes, sir. I do not think that politics 
should, of course, be entered, into in a crisis that so, many people’s 
lives and livelihood depend upon, but it is, and I am going to try to 
bring this point forward just a little bit. 
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It is a distinct honor and a privilege to appear before you and to 
have the opportunity to express my opinion about the agricultural 
situation. ‘The problem, simply stated, is that the farmer and rancher 
are not getting parity for what they produce. The reasons why they 
are not getting parity is a more complex problem and one which must 
be understood before any satisfactory solution will be found. I will 
attempt to analyze why we are not getting our fair share of the 
economy. 

The processors and handlers of agriculture commodities want to buy 
their raw materials from the most economical source, whether it is 
domestic or foreign. That is understandable, but they are selling 
back to the farmer on a protected domestic market. Let me call your 
attention to the fact that our total economy is managed or controlled 
and the fact that our economy is controlled gives us the highest stand- 
ard of living found in the world. Industry is controlled by tariffs. 
This enables industry to pay high wages. Labor is managed by legis- 
lation. We have our fair trade laws. The greater part of our economy 
is regulated by legislation of Congress. It is also the duty of Congress 
to see that agriculture gets 100 percent parity. It is far better for us 
to be controlled by Congress than it is to have indirect controls by 
selfish interest through policies of the executive department. 

The officials of the Department of Agriculture and their advisors 
have perpetrated the greatest injustice to any segment of our society 
since the reconstruction days. The Department of Agriculture, which 
led us through the depression days of the thirties, through the great- 
est of all wars to the highest point of agricultural economy in the his- 
tory of our Nation, has now sold the American farmer for 30 pieces 
of silver. It is no wonder you in your tour find agriculture divided. 
These officials, who formerly have been the farmer’s and rancher’s best 
friends, are now his greatest foes. 

The great success of these plans to ruin our farm program and 
which would eventually lead us into a depression can be attributed to a 
unique organization within the Department of Agriculture known as 
the Extension Service. It is a tightly bound organization, usually 
owing allegiance to land-grant colleges, yet taking its orders from 
Washington. Its employees are employed by a process that is con- 
veniently called cooperative which simply means that the local gov- 
ernment must pay part of the salary. Through the years, the Exten- 
sion Service has developed certain techniques which make it a power- 
ful political agency. I don’t have to remind you gentlemen of how 
the Extension Service has tried to gain control of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Agricultural Stabilization Service. Nor how it 
is forever undermining the vocational agricultural program. Its de- 
sire for power seems never satisfied. 

Now, gentlemen, I am sincere in my convictions and, holding no 
ill will toward any, but in good faith I make the following sugges- 
tions: 

First, as a permanent solution to our agriculture problem— 

(a) I recommend a complete revision of the duties of land-grant 
colleges pertaining to the Extension Service. Land-grant colleges 
should have no controls over the Extension Service. It should be 
their duty to train qualified personnel. 

(6) Our agricultural economy is now and will be controlled, either 
by the processor and handler or by legislation, as our other economy 
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is regulated, and I believe that it is far better for the family-size 
rancher and farmer to have regulation by Congress than it is to have 
indirect controls by selfish interests through policies of the executive 
department. 

Second, in conclusion, and as immediate measures, I recommend 
the following— 

(a) 100 percent parity for all agricultural commodities established 
by the next session of Congress. 

(>) I recommend that you use the dignity of your position to tell 
the American people the whole truth about the agricultural situation. 

(c) That you exercise your constitutional obligation to prevent 
discrimination against agriculture. 

(d) That if you do not regulate the agricultural income, then place 
all economy on the world market by removing all subsidies, all wage 
controls, all tariffs, and all fair-trade acts. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, can you be more specific about the part 
played by the land-grant colleges in the argument you have made 
against them? Ithought that they were doing a good job. 

Mr. Girpreatu. I do not know whether I will be able to do that 
or not. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you mention, it, then ? 

Mr. GirsreatH. The point that I was trying to get over here is 
this: Through the land-grant colleges and extension services the poli- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture can be so easily extended down 
to the grassroot levels. 

The CHatrmMan. I thought the Extension Service was more or 
less educational; that it was created by Congress for that purpose. 

Mr. GitereatH. Well, it was at one time and did a good job. 

The Cuarrman. Is that not what they are doing now? 

Mr. Grrpreatu. Well, to a certain extent that is one of their jobs. 
They are doing a fair job in that part of it, but they have extended, 
Senator to almost complete control of local government. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the first time we have gotten that from any 
witness. I never heard this before. 

Mr. GirpreatH. You never? I was afraid that you had not, this is 
the reason I wanted to bring it up. 

The CHarmman. Have you any specific evidence in your own area 
that that is being done? 

Mr. GiLpReatTH. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, will you be specific and tell us what has 
happened to cause you to indict them as you have; that is, the Ex- 
tension Service ? 

Mr. Gitpreatu. Yes, they have in my county this last time—I give 
them credit for coming in and politically defeating in an election 
a couple of my commissioners. 

The CHarmMan. Your commissioners ¢ 

Mr. Girsreatu. County commissioners, yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Why would they do that? 

Mr. GitbreatH. Well, because they did not want to hire the home 
director. 

The CuarrmMan. The appointment of the extension director ? 

Mr. GitpreatH. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In your county, is he appointed by this commission ? 
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Mr. Giipreatu. No; by the county court; yes, the commissioners’ 
court, we have to approve—we have to approve that appointment. I 
think you are getting to the solution there of the problem. 

The CuHarrMan. How many are there in your county ? 

Mr. Gitpreatu. There is one now. 

The Cuarrman. That one did all of that work? 

Mr. GitpreatTH. Well, he had outside help. You know, it is a pretty 
good sized program. 
~ The Cuatrman. Whom did he have to help him, the farmers? 

Mr. Gitpreatu. No; well, in a way, yes. 

The Cuarrman. He works only with the farmers, does he not? 

Mr. Gitereatu. No; he worked with everybody. I mean 

The CHarmman. I know, but as a matter of fact, his work is with 
the farmers? 

Mr. Gitpreatu. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. In order to try to bring to them the various new 
programs that emanate from Washington; is that not true? 

Mr. Gitpreatn. That is true, but that part of it—that istrue. Now, 
then, I still say this, that they are taking too big a hand. 

The Cuarman. In politics? 

Mr. Griipreatu. In politics. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, there is way to eliminate that. 

Mr. Girpreatu. Well, I think it should be done. 

Senator Eastianp. Was this man active in politics in your county ? 

Mr. GitpreatTH. Yeu see, he comes in. You could not get it out 
of him. They send people in and come around from behind. 

The Cuatrrman. Who is “they”? They send a man 

Mr. Gitpreatu. The Extension Service. 

The Cuatrrman. Why would Washington be interested there? 

Mr. Grupreatu. They have got to sell this idea of Secretary Benson 
tothe farmers. That is one of the methods they have got of selling it. 
That is the reason you see so much dissension on the grassroots level. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
you, sir. 

Mr. Butler. 


STATEMENT OF L. DEAN BUTLER, TULIA, TEX. 


Mr. Butter. Senator Ellender and Senators of the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee, I appesr before you to testify, primarily for my- 


self, concerning the problems brought on by the present agriculture 
program. My situation exists in a vast majority of the farmers in 
the irrigated area of west Texas. 

Farming is my chosen profession. After college and 4 years in the 
Air Force, I started out in 1946 with $7,000 and a rented section of 
land. I have gained a family and accumulated considerable farm 
equipment, essentials, and experience, but I haven’t been $7,000 solvent 
since. I am still renting the same section of land and it cost me 
$25,000 last year to farm it. To be an efficient farmer on an irrigated 
farm is an expensive operation. For instance, 1 irrigation well, of 
which I have 3, costs me $25 a day to operate. 

There are at least 1,400 irrigation wells in my county. Last year 
we produced approximately 8 million bushels of grain sorghums which 
helped the county gross $20 million in farm income. But practically 
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every dollar of that went back into the land or for equipment to main- 
tain our farming program. Collectively, we are big business im that 
we have a great deal invested in each crop but we don’t have the pro- 
tection that other big business has. As an individual, the sliding- 
scale supports offer no definite security ; we have no surplus to individ- 
ually withstand crop failures. 

I bring in the only unorganized major segment of our economy 
needed to help keep from being “plowed under” by organized forces. 
Since the Government bolsters most elements of our conomy, am I, 
as a farmer, not entitled to equal status? 

Five years ago I could buy a four-door Chevrolet delivered in Tulia, 
Tex., for $1,600. It would cost $2,000 now. I paid $2,400 five years 
ago for a John Deere tractor; today it would cost $3,500. White 
cotton shirts were $2.95 then and are now $3.95. In contrast, I re- 
ceived $2.04 a hundred for my grain sorghums 5 years ago, and this 
year it will bring $1.56 a hundred when shipped to a terminal ele- 
vator. I cannot continue to farm under that differential. 

My principal crop is grain sorghums, which has taken a 25-percent 
cut in support price this year, because it was selected to fully try out 
the flexible price-support system. That decrease, coupled with the 
increase in the price of practically everything I buy, has reduced 
my income by about 20 percent. Consequently, I have plowed up more 
sod grass to plant more acres and convinced my landlady of the need 
of more irrigation wells to water this increased acreage, thus I helped 
further the already existing surplus in order to meet my increased 
expenses. Multiply this by thousands and you have the Nation’s 
farming picture of feed grains. This, of course, added to the problem 
of water and soil conservation. 

Farming in a trend county furthered my problem. Ten years ago 
it was basically wheat; then came more and more irrigation, causing 
the trend toward grain sorghums and cotton. When acreage allot- 
ments became necessary on cotton, the county had not had time to 
build enough history for each farmer to get his individual history any- 
where near thenational average. ‘Therefore, my cotton allotment was 
about half my history. This caused more loss of income which, 
coupled with falling grain sorghum and wheat supports, leaves my 
economy very unstable. My banker opposes loaning money on crops 
with weak supports. It is a big gamble to try to pay rent and farm 
depending on the present sliding scales, because I have never seen 
anything slide any way but down. This is especially true of many 
young farmers who have recently bought land in my county. 

I hold, in part, and all farmers collectively, the margin that spells 
profit or loss to all other segments of our economy. Could steel, 
farm equipment, automobiles, labor, or any professional group be able 
to close the small margin between gross and net profit? No. Farm- 
ing is the bottom stone in the foundation of our national economy. As 
the farmer goes, so goes the Nation. 

I buy under a seller’s market and sell under a buyers’ market. 
Where is the protection originally intended by the price-support law ? 

Now, I am going to see a great many young men who have gone into 
agriculture since World War IT and the Korean war. Many of them 
are similar tome. They have not had the nerve to buy the high price 
of land in west Texas. A good piece of land is worth about $300 an 
acre; poor land is about $200 an acre. 
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So, a great number of others rent, rather than take the chance. 
Well, it is no longer any chance because as a renter, and speaking for 
those youngsters “who have bought that high-priced land under the 
present price supports, since grain sorghum is our principal crop, 
due to this trend feature that we do not get enough cotton because we 
do not have the trend; the trend was not started soon enough; we are 
going to be broke. 

The Cuairman. How many of these youngsters have purchased land 
who came out of the war? Do you know? 

Mr. Burier. I would say approximately 25 percent. 

The CuarrMAn. You mean of the farmers in that area? 

Mr. Butter. I would say a great percentage of the farmers in that 
area are young men, because “irrigation farming is a young man’s 
vocation. 

The Cuarrman. Was this land sold at between $200 and $300, you 
say ¢ 

Mr. Butier. Yes, sir. It started 10 years ago at about $100 an acre 
and the ones that were fortunate enough to buy then are not hurt be- 
cause of the increase in the value of the land which has taken up some 
of the slack. But the ones that bought in the last 2 or 3 years, nearly 
all of them had to buy under this 79 percent support. 

They paid 29 pee and financed the other 71 percent. They are 
going to go under, I am afraid. 

Senator EastLanp. There are no acreage controls on grain sorghum ? 

Mr. Butter. No; there is no acreage control. 

The Cuamman. But you have got a support price up to 70 percent? 

Mr. Burier. Up to 70 percent. It has been my personal experience 
that renting, it costs me about $1 a hundred to raise grain sorghum. 
I will get $1.04. I will make 4 cents profit. I am not taking any 
expense > for my own labor. 

The Cuarrman. If I recall, some witnesses said they were getting 
$1.59. 

Senator Eastnanp. $1.56. 

Mr. Burier. It varies in each county according to how near you 
are to the terminal. 

The Cuatrman. Is there such a variation of 50 cents, or 55 cents a 
bushel ? 

Mr. Butter. I do not recall anyone saying that. Ours is $1.56. Did 
you say that someone said $1.59 ? 

The Cuatrman. I thought that I heard somebody say that. There 
was testimony to that effect. What does the purchaser of a farm get 
for the $200 or $300 an acre, aside from the land itself—does he get 
any equipment with it ? 

Mr. Buruer. If there happens to be irrigation wells on it, when 
he gets it, he gets the wells, and if there is a house, he gets that. That 
is everything. 

The CuamMman. That is about average, between $200 and $300? 

Mr. Butier. Yes; if it is any kind of a farm at all, he can buy a 
farm with 2 or 3 lakes in it cheaper. 

The Cuarrman. He has to buy the equipment ? 


Mr. Butter. It takes considerable equipment to farm that irrigated 
section. 


64440—56—pt. 425 
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The Cuarrman. The equipment was bought on a high market, too; 
was it? 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 

The Cuarman,. All right, thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Connor. 


STATEMENT OF W. B. CONNOR, HUBBARD, TEX. 


Mr. Connor. Mr. Chairman and Senator Ellender, I thought that 
I had a bone. I believe somebody done ran off with it. In other 
words, they are doing a pretty good job on chewing it. Still I would 
like to say a few words. 

The Cuatrman. Allright, proceed. We are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Connor. I am W. B. Connor, from Hill County, Tex., Hubbard, 
Tex., where the two highways cr oss. I live out on a farm west of 
Hubbard about 4 miles. I would like to say that I am a balanced 
farmer, and what I mean by that is taking ‘everything I can do to 
hold by balance right now. I raise cattle, I raise cotton. 

I have 405 acres, about one-half of it is in pasture, and about one- 
half of it is in cultivated acres, which gives me a mighty favorable 
position as an all-around farmer. 

Senator EastLanp. What is your acreage allotment for cotton ? 

Mr. Connor. 65 acres. 

The Cuatrman. Is that dry land? 

Mr. Connor. That is dry land. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your production there ? 

Mr. Connor. You mean the average production on that land? It 
runs around, I think, my lint average is about 165 pounds, something 
like that. 

The Cuatrman. Of lint? 

Mr. Connor. About 165 pounds on the average. It is pretty good 
land. I do not know just what it runs, since : these droughts have 
been on. You see, the reason I say I am a balanced farmer is that I 
would like especially to signify that I am not speaking for a mixed 
farmer. We have had a lot of mixed farmers doing our speaking for 
us in this country for quite awhile. That is the fellow who has oil 
wells in one corner of his place, or a business in town. 

I would like to say that I am 45 years of age. I had the privilege 
of watching this country grow through agricultural neice of the 
worst kind that I have ever seen in my life, and then through the 
best kinds that I have ever seen in agriculture, very prosperous times. 
The farmers have been prosperous. 

I would like to say that I am not too young but what I can remember 
that, and I am not too old but what I have forgotten a whole lot of it. 

I think that a lot of our problems are due to the fact that we do 
not want to accept the second commandment and that is “Love they 
neighbor as thyself.” 

I would like to say that this testimony today proves to me that we 
are very muchly our brother’s keeper. In other words, I have a little 
bit of stuff here prepared and I would like to read it off, as maybe I 

can better read it than I can speak it. 

The CuarrMan. Have you got something new in it? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; I think that you will find a few new facts 
in this. 
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The CHamMan. Very well, let us hear them. 

Mr. Connor. We are, with the competitive thinking, with respect 
to the price supports on agriculture, and at what levels basic com- 
modities should be supported, we should all bear in mind a few of 
these facts. 

We have been under the pricing effect as an aid to our economic 
ills ever since the thirties. That is the price supports. We started 
that. In other words, we might revert to a thing like this, revert 
back to the start of what we started for. We started it because the 
farmer needed it badly. That was before we had a war, before we 
had too much overproduction or knew there were any problems in 
agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. That was during the Hoover depression ? 

Mr. Connor. But I do not know what you called it, or where we 
lay responsibility at anybody’s feet. They are good for us, those 
times. They put us to thinking. 

The CHarrman. It is called by that, whether that is true or not, I 
do not know. 

Mr. Connor. It has become what we might call the American way 
of life. I do not think that any man can deny that. We have de- 
pended upon this. We have all grown to depend upon it. Our busi- 
ness, bankers and our farmers. 

Taking it off would have the same effect as taking the silver guaranty 
out from under the paper dollar, or the lowering of any relative 
value. If you would lower it, it would lower the guaranty of the 
silver dollar, because we have all gotten used to it. 

I have heard bankers say that when you take the guaranty off these 
firm commodities, they will close their doors to the farmers. 

And the Government has the job of running them all. 

It has become one of the greatest social events that this country 
has ever made. It has had the effect of touching every individual’s 
welfare in the United States. I do not think any man can deny that, 
because we all have the habit of going to the table to eat three times 
a day. 

I would like to add that we might remember what price supports do. 
It enables us to create enough of everything. 

Some of the foreign countries are adopting price-support measures 
in order to create enough for their people to eat. As well as in 
other countries. 

We have had a tendency to raise the living standards of our country. 
With our price supports, I mean. In other words, somebody may be 
called communistic or something like that, you can call it anything, 
where they go up by a group or decided by a bunch. . If you 
think it is good, you can call it communistic, but so long as you apply 
the golden rule MF Secnnataaes that is, the majority rule, why democracy 
is in its best working ability. 

With the American farmer living in the world of price tags and 
list prices, it would be impossible for him to survive without a price 
tag on his agriculture. There is not anybody big enough to do this, 
except the Government of the people, thereby placing the responsi- 
bility on everyone. I do not think that any businessman would 
operate without a price tag on his stuff. That is, just set it out on the 
shelf and say : “What will you give me for it?” 
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I think there is very little argument against this fact, that everyone 
is related to the subject. I think everyone is related to this agricul- 
tural subject. 

The American farmer has become one of the greatest cash buyers of 
our country, the agricultural dollar having generated power of about 
8 to 1 in our national income, after it has been spent. I do not think 
there is any argument about that. 

I think the statistics available show that. Our dollar has the biggest 
generative power of any dollar. 

The Cuarrman. You have been stating the problems so far. Get 
down to the solution. 

Mr. Connor. With this view, supporting that dollars should become 
a lot of people’s concern that do not live on the land, this should be 
represented to the people correctly and in a nonpartisan manner at all 
times by our Government. With our agricultural economy linked so 
closely with the rest of our economy, anyone should know our economy 
cannot vie with the two segments pulling apart as they are doing now. 

The cause of this economic ill is mostly the lack of leadership in 
Washington which, in turn, has caused a weakness in all of our mar- 
kets, due to the lack of confidence in the proposed new policy for 
agriculture. This policy calls for cheaper prices for agriculture, in 
the face of high fixed prices that the farmer has to pay. 

At the present time, it just does not make sense. With the great 
risk involved in agriculture due to the gamble with the weather and 
insects, and also the high cost of production, the farmer cannot risk 
complete speculation in his market. 

No good businessman would want to take this position ; “What will 
you give me for this product ?” 

I think his answer would be, “No.” Why then, should a farmer 
hope to succeed with that kind of a market ? 

The level of the support applied to agriculture should be a rigid 
90 percent at all times, regulated by the farmers of the parity system 
with no more flexible action than what is in parity. Parity is flexible, 
is it not—isn’t parity flexible? 

The CHarman. Proceed. 

Mr. Connor. The farmer should be required to keep production in 
line with demand as nearly as can be figured out by our United States 
Department of Agriculture. A most careful estimation should be 
made than has been made in the last 3 years. 

May I point out the way the farmer was willing to do his part? 
Each time he was asked to vote quotas. The cotton farmer voted 93 
percent for 17 million acres, and it was raised to 22 million acres by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Is that right? That was for 1954. 
That was 1953. They voted for quotas in the fall of 1953 for 1954. 
The quota was raised after we voted for 17 million acres and again for 
1955 the wheat men voted 55 million acres for 1954. Then it was 
raised to 62 million acres by the Secretary. Again it was raised in 
acres for 1955 after he voted for quotas. 

Let me ask you whose fault is it then that we have got such a sur- 
plus. I think I do not need to say, I think that nobody will deny those 
prices. 

The Cuarrman. You might blame Congress for some of that. 
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Mr. Connor. I do not know who is to blame for it, but we farmers 
willingly showed our willingness and we should not be blamed openly 
to the ‘public for the surplus problem. 

The State Department blocked a lot of our export markets and the 
Secretary working on the other end the two have done a fair job of 
creating a great surplus to be used to paint our agricultural system a 
black eye to the American and a burden to the taxpayer, but I do not 
think that can be argued because we have been pointed out that we are 
strictly a burden to the taxpayer; just a stepchild. 

We can export all of our surpluses in a short while if we will trade 
a the countries of the world that want and need our surpluses 

badly. I am bitterly opposed to subsidies on our commodities as a 
means of increasing exports to other countries. Those paint us farm- 
ers with a black eye and will start a price war with the other coun- 
tries at a time when their prices need stabilizing badly to help them 
cet on their feet. 

If we use our surplus food and fiber to trade with countries who 
need them, it will become the greatest weapon that we have to combat 
communism, 

I would like to add that as a matter of trade, we accept their cur- 
rency ; in other words, set up an international bank of some kind and 
accept their currency. What is the difference in accepting their cur- 
rency if we get some kind of a little bit rather than subsidy ? 

The CHarrmMan. We have tried that. 

Senator Easttanp. We do that now? 

The CuHarrmMan. We can do that now. 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir, but that has not been the case, though for 
the last 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Easttanp. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Connor. We can accept their currency ? 

The CHarmman. Yes, sure. 

The only trouble is that when we go to buy some of the things that 
we need, they do not w ant to accept “their own currencies; they want 
American dollars. That is the trouble. 

Mr. Connor. You mean that they do not want what? 

The Cuamrman. They are willing to buy from us in their own cur- 
rencies, you see, and when we take their currencies, they are not 
willing to accept that same currency for things that we need from 
them, such as copper, etc. 

Mr. Connor. That is not the way I understand it. 

The Cuatrman. That is the way, I am telling you. 

Mr. Connor. In other words, Russia was offered $2.50 a pound for 
butter last year on the world market; in other words, the world 
market must have been in pretty bad—butter must have been pretty 
bad on the world market—and they offered to pay for that in gold, 
Senator. 

The CuatrmMan. That was just propaganda. 

Mr. Connor. It might have been propaganda but it came out of 
the United States Depar tment of Agriculture releases. 

The CHarrman. I have been all over this world, and I do know. 

Mr. Connor. I understand. 

The CHarrman. In many cases, we could sell a lot of our surplus 
commodities for the currencies of the countries that buy them, but we 
are confronted with this situation; that when we go to buy tin, when 
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we go to buy rubber, when we go to buy things that we need, to buy 
wool, Australia, the United Kingdom, will not let us use that cur- 
rency. ‘They want us to use dollars. They will not turn it loose, 
unless we do. 

Mr. Connor. United Kingdom is England ? 

The Cuamman. That is England. 

Mr. Connor. Are they running our show ? 

The Cuarrman. Apparently they are. 

Mr. Connor. I will tell you, I believe there are some countries that 
would like to trade with us that way if we traded. I just cannot help 
but believe it. Their currency is becoming more stable. It is becom- 
ing harder all of the time. I think they would be willing, you know, 
to trade with us, if we just would trade. I think we have fallen down 
badly on this trade situation. 

The Cuatrman. The great trouble is that some of the things we 
might be able to buy from them, we already have here in surplus. 
For instance, if we sold things that we have to a country like Thai- 
land, they might be willing to sell us rice. 

Mr. Connor. How would the subsidy eliminate the trouble, if you 
do not want to buy the stuff with their currency? How is the subsidy 
going to eliminate that trouble? 

The Cuamman. You are the witness, go ahead, I do not know. 

Mr. Connor. If we use our surplus foods then, and fiber, to trade 
with these countries that need them, if we have any surplus, as long 
as we have a lot of hungry people in the world, instead it becomes 
what we might call a hoard if we keep it. In taking stock of our 
surplus, let us also bear in mind the scarcity of our American farmers. 

Two years ago, the American farmer was 54 years of age on the 
average. There have been a lot of young farmers who have quit in 
the last 2 years and a lot more are going to quit if the present policy 
is continued. The cover by the social security will retire a great num- 
ber of our older farmers. 

With these two factors working together, the American farmer 
may become as scarce as the whooping crane we hear about. 

While we are seeking exports, we could become an import country. 
I think that is what is taking place on wool. I heard a little bit of the 
argument a while ago on wool, I think that when we started this wool 
program, that we were importing three-fourths of the wool we used 
in the United States, is that right ? 

The Cuarrman. That is about it. 

Mr. Connor. Yet, we surely do not want to become an import 
country while we are seeking exports. 

To you lawmakers, I would like to say that any law that you 
write, please remember that man comes before law. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

I wish to state that it is now almost 3 o’clock and I am going to stay 
as long as you will. This morning we had a total of 66 witnesses 
and 3 more have been added, making 69 witnesses altogether. Up to 
now we have heard 25 witnesses, and still have about 44 more to hear 
from, so I am going to ask the witnesses from here on to present new 
ideas. I do not want to limit anybody that has anything new to re- 
port, but let us try to confine statements to new material if we can, 
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and we might get through early enough to have supper around 7:30 
or 3. 


Next is Mr. Collier. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. COLLIER, GENERAL MANAGER, HOUSTON 
DIVISION, AMERICAN RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Cottier. Mr. Chairman, I represent the rice group and I do 
not believe you have had a rice man as yet. 

The CHarrman. We are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Coruirr. I am J. F. Collier of Houston, Tex., and have farmed 
from 300 acres to 600 acres of rice annually, with tenants, for the 
past 13 years. In addition to my farming operations I am general 
manager of American Rice Growers Cooperative Association—Hous- 
ton division which is owned by some 300 rice growers. I am director 
and member of the executive committee of American Rice Growers 
Cooperative Association of Lake Charles, La., and I am also a di- 
rector of the Texas Federation of Cooperatives. 

My appearance is in behalf of rice farmers who produce at least 
50 percent of the rice produced in the State of Texas as well as for 
myself. Within the past 2 weeks I have met with a group of pro- 
ducers of cotton, wheat, rice, and other commodities in Austin, Tex., 
and also with a group of rice growers at Lake Charles, La., for the 
purpose of discussing agriculture problems at this Fort W orth meet- 
ing and with the exception of a very small proportion of the producers 
with whom I have discussed the various rice problems they are heartily 
in favor of what is commonly referred to as a “two-price system” that 
will guarantee a price support of at least 90 percent of parity on that 
portion of the crop which is allocated for the price market. 

I have carefully reviewed the statements prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and of individuals who have ap- 
peared before congressional committees and their remarks concerning 
the disadvantages | of the two-price system are confined principally to 
(1) objection to the administrative procedures, and (2) objection to 
the fear that unrestricted acreage would result in excessive production 
for the secondary or export markets and that so-called “dumping” of 
rice would occur in the foreign markets. I will admit that the admin- 
istration of the program would be an arduous task but I cannot vis- 
ualize it being more so than administration of the present program. 
I speak as one who supervises a considerable amount of the adminis- 
tration of the present program and I feel that it contains entirely too 
many complicated regulations that could be simplified to a degree that 
considerable redtape could be eliminated. I also find that a consider- 
able divergence of interpretation of present regulations occurs among 
the supervisors of the program in the various counties of our State. 

With regard to objection No. 2 (excessive production for the sec- 
ondary market) the simple law of economics will take care of that sit- 
uation, And by the law of economics I refer to the manner in which 
rice production is financed. A large majority of the rice producers in 
the Southern States secure financing for production purposes from 
banks, production credit associations, , and other financing institutions, 
including the Government agency, Farmers Home Administration. 
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Such funds are not advanced except to those producers who follow 
strict compliance with Federal regulations. 

It is hardly conceivable that financing institutions would furnish 
funds for the farmer to gamble on the return he would receive at world 
market prices for rice, especially since it is well known that we now 
have such a large surplus of the commodity. There is no doubt in my 
mind that some of the producers who have prospects of exception: ally 
good yields will be expected to produce some rice for export but it is 
doubted that such production will exceed the United States quota for 
export rice, and it is felt that such producers will be among the minor- 
ity who probably can afford to take such gambles. 

In an address before the National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans this week, O. V. Wells, Administrator of the marketing 
service of the United States Department of Agriculture, stated that 
farmers are not fully sharing in the prosperity which has brought 
current consumer and business incomes to an alltime high; that the 
inflexibility of price and cost rates paid by the farmers had caught 
him in a “cost-price squeeze” and that the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar has dropped to about 40 percent. It is difficult 
for rice farmers to understand why their costs are constantly increas- 
ing as the result of a guaranteed fair return to labor, as well as a fair 
profit to industry, when a fair return to the farmer is supposed to be 
100 percent of parity but by following full compliance with Federal 
regulations he is likely to receive 85 percent of parity at this time and 
beginning with 1956 he is faced with a possibility of receiving only 75 
percent of parity. It is doubtful that the average rice farmer can 
support his family on the basis of a 25-percent reduction in the amount 
which would produce a fair price for his product. He is faced with 
the problem of reducing his unit cost, and since labor is either directly 
or indirectly the principal element in his present increased cost, there 
seems to be no solution to this problem in the foreseeable future. The 
cost of producing rice in Texas ranges from $85 to $100 per acre, 
depending upon the variation in cost of land, water, seed, and ferti- 
lizer, and therefore it is estimated the average cost is approximately 
$92.50 per acre. 

Average yields for the past several years have been approximately 
121 » barrels per acre but it is now estimated the average yield for 1955 
will be approximately 15 barrels or 24 hundredweight. The following 

table will demonstrate the average earnings, based upon such yields 
and costs, under the flexible support program : 


{Texas parity, September 15, 1955, $5.35 per hundredweight] 


| Percent of parity 


| 100 | 85 | 75 


Yield per acre 24 neatatedight ee — $128. 40 $109. 14 $96, 30 
Average cost per acre cane ; £ Recs aon 92. 50 92. 50 | 92. 50 
Retinated: preOt per ache... 355 5. sas ee oiete haere psig. 35. 90 16. 60 3. 80 





The Cuatrman. What do you include in costs—is labor included 
in the costs you have just given ? 
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Mr. Couuter. Yes, sir. I have some costs figures with me if you 
would like to go into it. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to go into it. I just would like to 
have your solution to the problem. What would you suggest be done? 

Mr. Couuier. That has been the concensus of the majority of the 
farmers— 

The Cuatrman. The two-price system ? 

Mr. Couturier. The two-price system, yes, sir; at least 90 percent of 
parity under that two-price system. 

The CuamrmMan. You mean 90 percent of parity on that portion 
which is used domestically ? 

Mr. Couturier. That is right. And no support on any additional 
that he might preduce. 

The Cuatrman. How would you handle the domestic consumption ? 
Would you have that go into loans, or would you let the farmer hold 
it until the market takes it up ? 

Mr. Couurer. I would follow the certificate plan that was suggested 
by the Department of Agriculture. There are two certificate plans, 
I believe either one of them would work. I believe, though, that a 
plan that is recommended more generally by the rice farmers. I be- 
lieve you are going to find this same situation to exist in Louisiana and 
[ am sure you will in Mississippi. 

The Cuarrman. I am very much interested in any program. We 
have had a study by the Department of Agriculture. My under- 
standing was at the time that the Department ‘of Agriculture thought 
that the administration of this legislation would ‘be so complicated 
that it could not easily be handled. It may be that in the light of 
the report, as I see it, that was made by the Department, that some- 
thing will have to be worked out to ease the administrative features 
of the bill. 

Mr. Courier. That is true. They pointed that out. They also 
pointed out a likelihood of a surplus which I do not believe they under- 
stood, the financing plan of farmers, or I do not see how they could 
have figured the farmers could have afforded it. They could not have 
gotten the financing to produce the rice on that basis. 

The foregoing figures are based upon the highest average yield per 
acre in the history of rice production in Texas. The aver age rice 
farm in Texas consists of about 225 acres and it is my information 
that the average farm in Louisiana consists of less than 50 acres. Pros- 
perous rice farmers in these areas are in the minority. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has attempted to 
control production of rice and other commodities on the basis of con- 
trolled acreage and it has been proven that yields per acre can be in- 
creased by improved farming methods and the use of additional seed 
and fertilizer, therefore the control of ac reage has not reduced the 
production proportionately. At recent meetings with farm groups, 
held for the purpose of discussing agricultural problems at this Fort 
Worth meeting, it was the major ity opinion that allotments to farmers 
should be on a unit basis, such as a definite number of bales of cotton, 
a definite number of barrels or hundredweight of rice, et cetera, and 
that controlled production would result from such a basis. 

There are a number of other problems in the rice industry, and al- 
though I cannot enumerate all of them I will try to remind your’com- 
mittee of a few. We have United States Government standards 
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which are based upon their own concepts, but it is my understanding 
that we in the United States have made little, if any, effort to join in 
the establishment of worldwide standards. United States quality is 
generally known to be higher than the grain qualities of other coun 

tries but we offer for sale principally upon price and not on quality. 

If the two were tied together we feel more United States rice could be 
sold in the foreign markets. In this connection it is also felt that 
more research should be conducted for the purpose of determining 
the need for definite calories, vitamins, et cetera, in the various for- 

eign markets in order that the United States rice industry might be 
in a position to furnish the particular diet most helpful to the par- 
ticular foreign market. 

I am sure your committee is familiar with our sugar and rice agree- 
ments with Cuba. The United States Department of Agriculture and 
the United States Department of State have inv estigated the failure 
of Cuba to live up to its agreement to purchase United States rice, and 
the United States sugar producers have complained of the volume of 
sugar purchased from Cuba, but apparently no steps have been taken 
to enforce a reciprocal arrangement under which failure of compliance 
to purchase the quota of rice from the United States will result in a 
relative reduction in the United States obligation to purchase sugar. 

We think that would be helpful to our export. 

The Carman. You would be surprised how difficult it would be 
to do what you say there. 

Mr. Cotuter. I understand that. 

The Cuatrman. Although you say Cuban sugar, let me say that 36 
percent of the production is owned and controlled by Boston, New 
York, and Chicago capitalists and the Coca Cola Co. and other big 
companies that produce soft drinks. They have a lot of support in 
Congress, you know. 

Mr. Couxier. We have ricegrowers moving down there, too, just 
like they spoke of for the cottongrowers. 

The CrarrMaNn. Proceed. 

Mr. Cottier. Certain provisions of the wage and hour laws are 
needlessly costly to many ricegrowers. As you probably know, many 
rice farmers in their attempt to reduce costs have constructed their 
own facilities for drying, storing, and marketing their product, and 
some of them own and operate their own ir rigation systems. Because 
of cooperative ownership or sale of irrigation water for a percentage 
of the crop such irrigation systems are exempt from the law, while 
other farmer-owned systems which sell irrigation water for a cash 
consideration are not exempt. It is felt that all such agricultural 
systems should be exempt. The location of the drying and storing 
facility governs the exemption, and it is recommended that the area 
of production which determines such location should be within a rea- 
sonable distance of the actual production rather than the city limits 
or the distance from the city limits of such facility. 

Then we have many so-called rice farmers who produce rice as a 
hobby or supplement to their principal source of livelihood. In the 
four south Texas counties comprising my principal operation there 
are a number of doctors, several oil operators, as well as day laborers 
who depend entirely upon other sources of income for their principal 
livelihood but they farm from 200 to 500 acres of rice. 
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The CuatrMan. How would you correct that evil, if you call it that? 

Mr. Corer. It is rather difficult. That borders on socialism. 
But now I understand that this has been done, that you are taking 
cotton away from west Texas cotton growers in acreage, and you 
are giving it to east Texas. If that can be done, I do not see why 
you cannot take rice away from the doctor, and give it to this fellow 
who depends on his rice. I do not know that you can. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Texas is so big, you can do that in Texas. 
But don’t you think the approach might be to deny those who are not 
actual farmers any support prices, whatever ? 

Mr. Cotiier. I think that would be a wonderful solution to it. 

The Cuarrman. That may be one way out of it. 

Mr. Coxxier. It would reduce a considerable acreage. 

I have attached a copy of some administrative suggestions that I 
have made to the Department of Agriculture. I do not think we 
should go into that. 

The Cuarrman. It will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Courier. I certainly thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Collier. 

(The document previously referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Houston DIvIsIon, 
Pearland, Tez., September 27, 1955. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Agriculture Administration Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. J. A. Satterfield.) 


GENTLEMEN: We learn from the practical application of the various rules 
and regulations that certain changes should be made from time to time in order 
to make it possible to carry out such regulations, and with this thought in mind 
we have a few recommendations which we hope you will seriously consider 
before we enter into the next rice-producing year. 


1. ADVICE OF PRICE SUPPORTS BEFORE PLANTING SEASON 


As you know, the majority of the rice farmers are going to produce the 
variety that earns the largest net return to them, and as a result of this situa- 
tion the price-support program will govern, to a large extent, the percentages 
by varieties that are planted in the Southern States. If the Department of 
Agriculture would announce a preliminary price-support schedule in January 
each year, the Department could, to some extent, control the varieties to be 
produced. The records will show that a very small percentage of some varieties 
are acquired by CCC and that a very large percentage of other varieties are 
acquired. If the farmer produced more of the varieties which are in heavy 
demand for consumption we feel that CCC would take over a much smaller 
percentage of the total rice crop. It seems to be a matter of economics with 
the farmer. 


2. ALLOCATION TO A FARM 


Instruction No. 1006-1 for determining what land should be included in a 
farm may be a workable plan in some States where the rice acreage is allotted 
to the land, and it may also work in the case of a farmer who owns considerable 
land in a State where the acreage is allotted to the farmer, but we believe it 
is not practical on at least 80 percent of the acreage where the allotment is 
made to the individual. This is particularly true in the four counties which 
comprise the area served by our association. The average farm in our area 
comprises approximately 300 acres and the average tract of land by owner- 
ship is approximately 30 acres. We have 1 section comprising 640 acres which 
is owned by 52 different individuals and the farmer who produces rice on 
this tract does not own any part of it. He has various types of land ‘leases, 
ranging from 1 to 5 years and some of the consideration is cash while a portion 
of the consideration is a percentage of the crop. Many leases are secured by 
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verbal agreement, which is legal for only 1 year in Texas, many are secured 
through agents and the farmer does not know whether the agent’s sublease 
has a period of 1 year or more. A majority of the leases to the producing 
farmer are for only 1 year. It would be impossible for either the rice farmers 
or the ASC Office to secure the necessary information to properly set up descrip- 
tions of the farms, according to regulations, within a period of 12 months 
in the Brazoria County, Tex., rice-farming area. The situation is further aggra- 
vated by the large number of tenant rice farmers who move from one location 
to another annually. This situation could be simplified and very easily admin- 
istered by defining a farm as the actual tract of land farmed in the current 
year. We recommend that such a definition be applied to each farm in the 
States where the allotment is vested in the farmer. If the acreage allotments 
were placed on the land in Texas, the oil producers and out-of-State landowners 
would receive a majority of the rice acreage allocation. 


8. LIMITED TRANSFER OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Under the present regulations there appears to be only three circumstances 
under which the vested right in acreage allotments may be transferred, and ac- 
cording to the county ASC interpretation of partnership it has not been possible 
for a limited partnership to exercise the right of transfer from one partner to 
another upon dissolution of such partnership. There are numerous ex-farmers 
and landowners who have small acreage allotments which under normal cir- 
cumstances they would not use. But 99 percent of them can find a legal method of 
having such allotments used for a small percentage of the crop, and under the 
present regulations such small allotments will continue under the same owner- 
ship indefinitely. There is a possibility the limitation upon disposition of such 
vested rights might fail if contented in the courts. There are numerous dairy- 
men in our area and they advise us that their base allotments may be sold 
either with the sale of milk cows or without the sale of such cows. We believe 
a large number of the owners of such vested rights would dispose of them if 
the regulations permitted them to sell, donate or otherwise barter for their dis- 
position and we recommend that the regulations be amended to permit such dis- 
position of rice-acreage allotments. This change in procedure would eliminate a 
volume of red tape in the county ASC offices which is now required in connec- 
tion with the determination of the various interests in the many complicated 
farm setups which now provide for multiple party interests in individual farm 
and it would also eliminate the numerous headaches in connection with the final 
disposition of the crops. 

We have not polled the opinions of the State and county ASC offices but we 
believe you will find a large majority of them in agreement with the recom- 
mendations stated herein. 

A copy of this letter is being mailed to the last-named members of the Rice 
Advisory Committee as well as to some officials of the State and county ASC 
committees and to other rice farm groups. 

Very truly yours, 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Carriker. 

May I again suggest—I notice that witnesses have quite long state- 
ments, and unless they have something new, the Chair may have to 
do something about limiting the time so as to give everybody a chance. 

Here you ‘have 6 pages. I can give assurance to all of those who 
have prepared statements that their statements will be placed in the 
record in full, and since we have so many witnesses, and I want to 
hear them all, I want to give everybody a chance, it may be necessary 
to ask you, sir, and other witnesses, if you have got anything new 
in your proposals that has not been stated, let us limit it to that, if 
you will. Let us see if we can do that. 


J. F. Cottier, General Manager. 


STATEMENT OF MAX D. CARRIKER, ROBY, TEX. 


Mr. Carrrker. It is a distinct pleasure to appear before your com- 
mittee here today. 
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I am Max Carriker, of Roby, Fisher County, Tex. I am a farmer 
in Fisher County, and I am primarily dependent upon the produc- 
tion of cotton for a livelihood, although I do maintain a small beef- 
cattle herd, and sow a nominal acreage of winter wheat for grazing 
and harvest. 

The farmers of Fisher County, of which we are a part, and virtually 
all the rolling plains of Texas, struggle with a very unique problem. 
Our problem is no more or less special than countless other areas 
across the Nation, but it probably stands alone in its severity. The 
rolling plains is an arid dryland area with a one-crop economy. In 
extremely localized sections we sow some wheat, and most all of us 
attempt to produce grain sorghums on otherwise idle acres, but so 
far as the economy of our area as a whole is concerned, our one and 
only cropland product is cotton. 

We have suffered continuous severe drought since 1950, and only 
in 1955 has this continuity been partially broken. Even now, I 
have neighbors who are harvesting a virtual failure because of 
drought. This factor alone has reduced our yield average over the 
past 5 years to disaster levels. A rapid breakdown of the statistics 
available from our county ASC offices and the Bureau of the Census 
reveals that our average farmer in Fisher County, operating 165 
acres of cropland with a 61l-acre cotton allotment, has produced an 
average of 6.2 bales of cotton per year through the drought years. 
This is, of course, far below the subsistence level. 

Not only is this true in Fisher County, but is typical of a vast spread 
of the rolling plains of Texas. 

I would refer you to exhibit 1 on the back of this statement for a 
more graphic picture of the affected area. 

The CuHarrman. You are giving us the problem. You told us what 
the losses are. What is the solution to it? That is what I want to 
hear, if you have any. 

Mr. Carrrker. I believe our problem is rather unique, and I do not 
believe we have been considered in Washington, and I would like, 
at least for you to hear the problem of these 25 to 30 counties in west 
Texas, that do not seem to get any voice up there. 

The CHarrman. You have some mighty good Congressmen in 
Texas, who are very, very vociferous; they have been pretty good 
representatives. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Carrrker. If you would glance briefly at our yields, in 1951, 
Fisher County produced 43 pounds of lint cotton per acre. You are 
from a cotton country, and you know what it means. 

The CuarrmMan. It means you should not be in the cotton business. 

Mr. Carriker. Well, I have a brief reference to that right away. 

The Cuarrman. That is what it means, because you lose before you 
plant it. You know you are going to lose it; why plant it, then? 

Mr. Carrrker. At any rate, we have compared the years 1951 
through 1954, and we have had 51 pounds per acre, and I have com- 
pared it with the national average, which, beginning in 1950, started 
at 278 pounds up to 1955, when it was 365, for an average of 315 pounds. 

A brief comparison of these local yields with national yield makes 
it obvious that our arid, dryland area occupies an untenable position, 
as you say, under the present program with cotton yield trends such 
as they are. 
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We are squeezed in between the ever-higher production of the irri- 
gation areas to the west and areas of more favorable rainfall to the 
east. Our soils are fertile, our methods are modern, and we, of course, 
welcome any new methods or any better cotton varieties, but because 
of limited available moisture, our yield levels are virtually fixed. Be- 
cause of the prolonged drought, we have almost lost sight of our so- 
called normal yield; however, under normal conditions, we expect to 
average about 130 pounds of lint per acre, which is considerably less 
than half of the present national average. 

The Cuarrman. What is the staple there? How long is it? What 
is the quality ? 

Mr. Carrrker. Seven-eighth, fifteen-sixteenth. 

The Cuatrman. That cotton is not, of course, as salable as that pro- 
duced in alluvial soil or irrigated areas; is it? 

Mr. Carrrker. I have heard that theory advanced. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is. The record is replete with evidence to 
the effect that in California, for instance, they have irrigation, and 
where they grow not 51 pounds, but 2 bales, sometimes 21% bales. 

They have never had 1 bale of it in CCC. 

Mr. Carriker. Yes. 

The CHatrman. So they have been exceedingly short out there. 
I am familiar with all that has happened out there in the past 20 
years, almost since I have been in Congress, and the production of 
cotton has gradually gotten away from us, and it is going west. 
Your Senators and Congressmen, as well as those of Mississippi and 
in the South, have tried to stay that trend, if we can, but gradually it 
is moving where it is more economic to grow. Those are the things 
that we do not seem to be able to cope with, if things keep on as they 
are now going. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. CarrrkeR. Where, then, do we find ourselves in this picture of 
ever-increasing acre yields? We find ourselves with an ever-decreas- 
ing acreage in an area unable to compensate with boosted yields. 

Some might say at first glance that there is no place for such ineffi- 
ciency in our national cotton economy. However, further study will 
reveal that dryland west Texas is one of the most efficient cotton- 
producing areas in the Nation. We are fully mechanized, our culti- 
vation problem is minimum, our insect problem is minimum, and our 
farm labor situation is entirely satisfactory, envied by many. 

The crux of the matter is, we are unable to keep pace in the mad 
race for higher yields, and are forced to operate under a control pro- 
gram that offers absolutely no consideration for our particular situa- 
tion. That I may not be misunderstood, certainly no one advocates 
the penalizing of the man who has the ability and means to increase 
his production, but we wonder if it was the intent of Congress to 
penalize the man who cannot. We find at home that that piece of land 
which was considered a complete economic farm unit as recently as 
3 years ago, will no longer support a family under the present pro- 
gram, and obviously, price is not a very large part of the problem. 

The CxHarrMan. What is the greatest ssodassion you have had? 

Mr, Carrrker. 1950 was our last crop, sir. 

The Carman. 1950? 

Mr. Carrrger. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. And your yield there was what? 

Mr. CarriKErR. In 1950—I did not show it here—our yield in 1950, 
our last crop year before the drought, was about 190 pounds per acre. 

The CHarrman. What are you suggesting, that because of this 
drought condition, you get a big acreage ? 

Mr. Carrrker. Not exactly because of the drought condition. 
Now, possibly we are due some hardship consideration because of the 
drought, 

The Cuarmman. How would you attain that goal. Would it be by 
giving you more acres ¢ 

Mr. Carrrker. Yes; that would be one solution; it surely would. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Carrtker. Now, moving away from local problems and into the 
national picture, it seems that our greatest obstacle in the cotton 
economy 1s the gaining and holding of market outlets. 

So long as our United States Maintains a price support for the 
whole cotton-producing world, then our American cotton farmers 
are at a distinct disadvantage in the world market place. So long as 
we do not meet competition with other cotton producers and other 
natural and synthetic fibers, our American cotton market can do noth- 
ing but continue to shrink. 

At the same time, our American agricultural economy must be held 
on an even keel. This presents a two-edged problem that would in- 
dicate a lower market price for our cotton on the one hand, and a 
sustained economy for our cotton producer on the other. This simple 
and sound thinking has led many of us to take a close look at the 
present wool producers’ program that allows their product to go to 
market with an even break with its competition. 

Again, in the overall farm surplus picture, if we must cut down on 
agricultural production, then there is much merit in the acre-leasing 
proposal that has received publicity over the past several weeks. 
I feel that the American farmer will be more than willing to take 
acres out of production if he can expect to receive enough remunera- 
tion to cover taxes and maintenance on these acres plus a “standby” 
return on his investment. 

As to the question of the level of price supports under the present 
program, our opinion is very clearcut in my area. In the basic crops 
we have controlled production through acreage controls, and this 
measure alone, has curtailed the capacity of our production machinery 
by half in most cases. Why slap the farmer in the face a second time 
by attempting to curtail his production even further through dollar 
controls ? 

In other words, why hand a crippled mana rubber crutch? Flexible 
price supports, although designed to control production, shoot far 
wide of their mark in large areas of the Nation. In my area, where 
we can expect a reasonable return from cotton only, we can do nothing 
but attempt to produce the maximum, regardles of support levels. 
Farther west of us where famers are dependent on grain sorghums 
as well as cotton, they, too, have no other choice. This fact is borne 
out by the record crop of grain sorghums this year in the face of an 
all-time-low support level. 

In summation, I can see no salvation for our area, short of com- 
plete reformation of the farm program. In this reformation, I feel 
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that some consideration should be given to the efficient producers, 
burdened by fixed low-acre yields, who presently are experiencing a 
diminishing return disappearing cotton acreage. 

Very serious consideration should be given to our world market 
situation, with proper stopgaps placed “to maintain an increased 
worldwide demand for our products. This, in my estimation, is the 
one goal, that when achieved, will render all other temporary measures 
almost wholly unnecessary. 

It is high time we were lending less emphasis to scaling production 
down to pessimistic demand estimates, and lending more emphasis to 
the philosophy of creating a demand more commensurate with our 
ability to produce. 

This is a lesson we should have learned from our brothers in indus- 
try many decades ago. In the interim, while markets are being 
matched to our productive ability, the American farmer will certainly 
consider taking a part of his acreage out of production if he is 
economically enabled to do so. 

Meanwhile, the prices we have to pay for the goods seem to flex 
only upward. Do not punish the American farmer for his ability to 
produce abundantly. May God grant that the horn of plenty will 
always spill freely among us. 

The Ciamman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Carrrker. I certainly thank you, Senator. 

I have one other comment in reference to some earlier testimony. 
I feel it is my duty to bring it out, and it will only take about 30 
seconds. 

May I have it, sir? 

The CuHatrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Carrtker. Although I do not wish to divert from the purpose 
of this hearing into a har angue between east and west Texas, I feel 
it is my duty to answer some remarks made by a previous witness this 
morning, who said that cotton acreage had been diverted from his area 
to west Texas. 

I have exhaustive statistics in my briefcase to support the fact that 
the cotton farmers in Fisher County have taken just as serious an 
acreage cut over the past 2 years as Navarro County, for example, and 
Fisher County is certainly west of Fort Worth. 

I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Atchison ? 

He is not here. 

Mr. Weiss? He will file his statement. 

William Schmidt? All right. 

Mr. Schmidt, will you give us your name in full, and your occupa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. SCHMIDT, SINTON, TEX. 


Mr. Scumipt. I am William A. Schmidt, of Sinton, Tex., San 
Patricio County. I do not have a long dissertation up here. I would 
like to add a few comments to what has been said. 

I am a cotton, grain sorghum, and a vegetable farmer in the coastal 
bend area of Texas, south of Houston, about 200 miles. I farm 500 
acres of land. 
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After coming back from the service, I farmed, and I was able to 
raise about 60 ‘percent of my land in cotton, the other was in grain 
sorghum and vegetables. At that time my tractor would cost me 
$1,600. Today my cotton acreage is 30 percent, the same tractor costs 
me $3,500, which means that my buying power has been quartered. 

I just brought that out as a point. 

A second thing, right across the road from me there is a large indus- 
trial plant. We have heard quite a bit about the farm sur pluses. This 
industrial plant has a year’s supply of material that is called a Govern- 
ment stockpile. 

I understand that it was bought by the Government from the British 
Empire to run that lant for approximately a year. 

The point I am Sackninas/ out there, my farm product is called a 
surplus; that Government-owned commodity is a stockpile. 

The Cuarrman. Is that a tin plant?! 

Mr. Scumipr. No; it is aluminum. 

The Cuatrrman. Aluminum ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

Now, as part of this testimony here, the crux of the whole thing 
in regard to cotton, has been to increase our foreign, or rather regain 
our foreign markets, Now, realizing that the British Empire was the 
seller of that bauxite to us, and they, in turn, need a goodly portion of 
our cotton in their mills over there, I wonder w hy there is not some 
way or means whereby we ¢ can work out a system of barter, be it bales 
of cotton for bauxite—I am taking merely those two—it could work, 
perhaps, grain or some other farm commodity for tin, or what have 
you. 

Why is it that we have to receive—pay American dollars for their 
stuff, and they not take it back. 

The Cuamman. Are you sure of your facts here about the bauxite? 

Mr, Scumupr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Does that come from where—does that come from 
Jamaica { 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir; I believe that is a mandate of the British. 

The Cuarman. It is a colony of the British. 

Mr. Scumunr. I do not know the exact technicality of what it is. 

The Cuarrman. But the Government does not buy that. Isn’t it a 
privately owned concern of the Aluminum C ompany of America? 

Mr. Scumipr. I was given to understand before [ came up here that 
it was a Government stockpile there, a year’s supply. 

The Cuarrman. I think you are in error; I mean, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Scumipr. Well, sir, that is the difference. 

The Carman. Because, as I understand it, all of the aluminum 
companies that reduce the bauxite into alumina are owned and con- 
trolled by private enterprise. I may be in error as to that. 

Mr. Scumipr. Perhaps I am in error. You should be in a much 
better position than I to know that. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Scumipr. The point I would like to bring out is two-fold: the 
problems we have in regard to cotton are a surplus of farmers in cotton 
or commodities, and a scarcity in acres. 

It is kind of like the old saying used to be back in the other recession 
period, that there were half as many rabbits and twice as many people 
to eat them. 


64440—56—pt. 4 —26 
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We are getting kind of that way now in that we have too many 
farmers and not enough acres to go around. 

Now, in my recommendation to ) this, in principle, I endorse the soil 
fertility bank. But along with that I believe there should be conserva- 
tion payment increases for this reason: In the automobile industry 
which is headed by, say, 3 major and 4 minor firms, they can cut back 
a potline or what have you, and reduce production. 

Now—in a soil fertility bank—I farm 500 acres, and reduce it 20 
percent, that is 100 acres. When I take it out of cultivation and do 
not compete against other crops as I intend to do, I automatically step 
up the cost of production on my other 400 acres by the amount that I 
am taking out, and in arriving at a conservation payment increase, I 
believe it should be compar: able to that amount, because I still have to 
work that fallowed or soil improvement program. 

The Cuarrman. Would you suggest that a share of your chargeoff 
on your machines should be taken into consideration, depreciation of 
machines? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. We could either have increased deprecia- 
tion on our machines to do that or an increased payment—the money 
angle would amount to approximately the same whether it is charged 
off in increased depreciation or whether you come out and directly 
pay more for the working of that land. I think along with that that 
we, as of necessity, must have firm price supports as a temporary 
measure. 

As a long-range measure, I do not believe we need that, but as a 
temporary measure to alleviate our stockpiles we do. 

Now, I am skipping part of this here purposely. 

An important one, I think, we have all overlooked today is a step 
up in the research of new uses for our farm products. Perhaps it has 
been touched on. 

To me, that is the most important one of all from a domestic stand- 
point. 

The Coamman. We have 2 great big institutions, 1 of them in New 
Orleans, trying to find that out. I do not know how much money we 
spend each year. We have one in Peoria, Ill.; I do not at the moment 
remember where the others are. But these institutions were built at 
great expense, and they are doing quite a bit of research work in that 
direction. 

Mr. Scumivr. Yes, sir. I qualified that by saying that we should 
step up and intensify that. 

How much, I do not know, other than our competitors in the syn- 
thetics, rayon and nylon, spend a goodly portion, a very large per- 
centage, of their expenses which are for research and advertising and 
marketing. 

I, as an individual farmer, do not pay directly anything, and I 
think that I should. 

Now, the other part is on the foreign, which has been touched on 
quite a bit. I would like to take this small issue here with Senator 
Hiastland as to what he said before he left. 

I had occasion to tour quite a bit down in Mexico, during the war. 
I spent 5 years in the service, incidentally, as a pilot. I flew down 
there, South America, Africa, and over Europe as an 8th Air Force 
group commander and, as a result, there is a vast acreage of land being 
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jut in cultivation from the point 4 program, and that particular land 
s competing and causing, I would say, our trouble today. 

The CuarrMan. Where is that located ; Mexico ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Mexico. Some of the valley boys would know this 
much better than I. Right in the Matamoros area, south of Browns- 
ville, thereabouts. My figures are not going to be exact. They are 
going to be approximate, and there are around 1 million acres of land 

that are going to produce very close to that many bales of cotton. 

Now, that cotton—I am going to challenge Senator Eastland’s state- 
ment—that cotton is produced cheaper than what I can do it here, be- 
cause I have been farming all my life, I am a third generation cotton 
farmer. 

The CuHatrman. Would you agree with the statement I made earlier 
in this hearing that there is no ‘question in my mind but that with a 
protected labor force party and other things, that we cannot compete 
with the foreign producer ? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is exactly right; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think, even through mechanization, it is 
possible, because cotton is one that will not lend itself to what that 
can do. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

I am in as good a dry land producing area as you will find in the 

United States, I believe. We commanded premium prices for our 
wa 

If you will check back, you will find we have been an old cotton- 
erowing area. That is the coastal bend of south Texas. 

The Cuarman. That is above an inch ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir; it is an inch and above. 

We have had an average the last few years—it has dropped down— 
but we had a severe drought; under normal conditions we produced 
a superior quality of cotton. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection, if we do reinstate a rigid pro- 
gram, do you favor giving a premium to the producers who grow 
cotton that is more readily salable to the trade ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Senator, that is kind of a hard question to answer. 

The CHatrman. I know, but don’t you think it would be the 
thing todo? 

Mr. Scumipr. From a business standpoint, perhaps it would. But 
sometimes in dealing with a situation like that, good business is not 
always the best. I would not be affected adversely, but it is kind of a 
live-and-let-live proposition. 

I know that you do not want to support inefficiency; I know what 
you are getting at. 

The Cuairman. I do not mean inefficient production. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about quality. 

We have today a great surplus of wheat. I am told a good deal 
f that wheat is not of the kind that the millers want, and yet it 
receives almost the same support as does millable wheat, and the same 
thing goes for cotton. 

As you know, under the present law, the seven-eighths staple is the 
yardstick, and anything above that commands a little premium,.any- 
thing below that gets a little less. 


? 
{ 
L 
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Now, would it not be advisable that if any new law is passed we 
should encourage the production of cotton that will not keep on piling 
up in our warehouses / 

Mr. Scumipr. Well, in a way you already do that by having your 
higher pr ices for your better cotton. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. But the trouble is 

Mr. Scumipr. Should you give them a double premium is what 
your question 1s / 

The Cratrman. The trouble is we have under 90-percent price 
supports, as I remember, at the moment, we have about 41 or 42 percent 
of the cotton in the warehouses that is under 1 inch. 

Mr. Scumipr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the kind that is a drag on the market. 

So far as the trade is concerned, when you speak of so much cotton, 
whether it is salable or not, it is the amount of bales that causes the 
price to be depressed. 

Mr. Scumipr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If we had salable cotton in the warehouses, the 
same as—I will not say the same kind—but similar to that produced 
in California and some on your own farm, maybe our difficulty would 
be alleviated ; is that not right ? 

Mr. Scu»upr. That, perhaps, might expedite it, but I certainly 
would hate to place too great a penalty on that fellow who has been 
encouraged in the cotton industry, the one who produces your lower 
grades. 

The Cuarrman. That has always been the case, though. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. He has not been encouraged just recently. He 
has been in the business for a long time, and it strikes me that ways 
and means ought to be found to have him grow a better staple if 
he can. If he cannot, why, it may be that we would have to put him 
in some other business; is that not right ? 

Mr. Scumipr. That I am not qualified to answer; I am not quali- 
fied to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. I am just speaking out, taking the negative, trying 
to draw you out. 

Mr. Scumipr. I am not qualified to answer that. 

There is one other point I would like to make before I leave, and 
that is in regard to grain sorghums. That, as you probably heard 
for the first time down here, is one of our bigger products. 

The CHarrman. Yes; that is the first time we have come across 
it, and it presents a problem probably for Texas, but we might find 
it in some other areas, I do not know. 

Mr. Scu»mpr. Our particular area, coastal bend down there, has 
been trying for several years to get that made a basic for this reason, 
and have acreage controls on it, because we could foresee what was 
coming this year in your dollar grain, but we have been unable to 
get that done. 

The Cuatrman. Well, of course, there is quite an effort now being 
made to put oats under, to put barley under, to put all grains under. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And it may be, if you overload it, you may over- 
load some of our real staples, and those are staples that we really 
need. You might affect the programs, 
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Mr. Scumypt. That is right. 

But, on the other hand, you take grain sorghum, it is in direct com- 
petition with corn, and rapidly increasing in use. 

You would have to—someone in high power would have to—make 
that decision soon. 

The CHatrmMan. How many States produce grain sorghum ? 

Mr. Scumipr. That I do not know. Texas, I understand, produces 
58 percent of it. We produce 58 percent of cotton, you see, or more. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we may be confronted with a situation where, 
in order to make that a basic, we might get opposition from the corn 
States. I know there are many corn States and States that produce 
the commodity you are speaking of, and those are situations that we 
have got to be realistic about. 

Mr. Scumyipr. Well, I appreciate those conditions, but I would be 
of the opinion that making sorghum a basic would be to the better- 
ment or benefit of the corn producers, because as it is—— 

The Cuairman. You could not make them believe that if it was, 
as was stated today, as a feed—surghum is as good as corn. 

Mr. Scumipr. When I first—rather, when we first—proposed this 
idea before one of the State organizations here several years ago, it 
was more or less—we were laughed at by the west Texas boys. I 
think that right now we have gained quite a bit of support on it. 

The Cuatrman. You mean in Texas? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Scumipr. I think we have gained quite a bit of support. 

The Cuarrman. The trouble is Texas has only two votes in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Scumipt. Yes, sir; I appreciate that. 

The Cuarrman. If you count in the Senate the corn States, you 
might get into a little bit of trouble. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes. 

Senator, that concludes my statement. 

The Cuatrman. I just thought I would bring that out to indicate 
the problems with which we are confronted in order to put a program 
through like that. Argument will not do it; it requires votes. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir; I appreciate that. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Embry? Step forward, please, sir. 

Will you state your name. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST A. EMBRY, SHERMAN, TEX. 


Mr. Emery. I am Ernest Embry, Sherman, Tex., Grayson County. 

I am a diversified farmer and stockman, a small farmer. 

[ have no cotton or wheat allotment. My main crops are cattle 
and feed grains, hogs and chickens. 

I want to lend my support to a soil-fertility-bank program. 
_I believe that in the long run this will help us out of our present 
situation. 

We did not get into this in a short time, and it will take several 
years to work out of it. 

The Cuarrman. When you propose that, do you mean a payment 

. ? . . ? 

you would want to receive payment, on those acres ? 
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Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. I propose a soil-conservation payment. 01 
our held, on our diverted, acres. 

The Caatrrman. That is acres you do not plant ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. So as to reduce the overall production of com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How much do you believe in your area would be 
a fair return on the acres that you divert? Have you any idea 
What would you include in it? What would be the formula by which 
we could reach 

Mr. Emery. Approximately 50 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Of what the land produces? 

Mr. Empry. Of what the land produces. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

What do you grow? What kind of grains or what kind of com 
modity do you grow there? 

Mr. Emery. We grow wheat, cotton, corn, and some grain sorghum. 

The CHamman. Would that return be half of your ‘net or half of 
the gross, or what, the production ? 

Mr. Emery. Half of the net production. 

The CHarrman. That senda amount to about, in round figures, 


what? Would you think, $5, $10, $15? 

Mr. Emery. $10 to $15. 

The Cuarrman. You would not suggest any other formula, just 
that, whatever the average net return ‘from the acres is, is what you 
would expect—you would expect not to plant it, you would leave it 


idle ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

I feel that over a period of years we would be farming smaller 
acreages, and if the diverted acres were 10 percent, in a period of 
years our yields would still hold up because of the fertility in the land, 
and we would be able to produce our crops at less expense, and thereby 
return more net income. 

The only reason any of us farm our land is for a net income, and 
we must have some program with a price incentive in it to get our 
production in line with consumption. 

In line with this we, of course, should expand our foreign markets. 
There has been enough discussion on that this evening. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Emery. I would like to bring out that there are a few groups 
of our agriculture that are doing very well now without Government 
price supports. Poultry is one of them. 

We have got to get back to a supply and a demand basis. Our broiler 
industry is on a sound basis in Texas, and the United States and com- 
mercial egg producers are going to have one of the best years we have 
had in a number of years. Those are on a competitive basis, and on a 
quantity basis. 

I would also like to recommend some form of incentive program 
for a quality producer of wheat, cotton, corn, or any commodity. 

The CuHatrmMan. You mean your basics? 

Mr. Emprry. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Your basic crops? 
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Mr. Emery. All crops. Of course, on an incentive under the Gov- 
ernment program on icehite we have in competitive agriculture an 
incentive on quality without any supports. A good broiler will raise 
more money than a poor one, and good cattle will bring more than 
poor cattle. C 

The Cuatmrman. You would not want any supports on livestock or 
chickens or turkeys? 

Mr. Empry. No. 

The Cuatrman. You would limit it to crops that are storable? 

Mr. Emery. That is true. 

I think that through a soil-bank program over a period of time we 
can work our other feiliee into a competitive enterprise like poultry 
and eggs. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Wilson? Is Mr. Wilson present? R. J. Wilson? Mr. Horace 
Smith ? 

All right, Mr. Smith. Give your name in full for the record, and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE SMITH, MIAMI, TEX. 


Mr. Smiru. I am Horace Smith, of Box 46, Miami, Tex., and I 
farm wheat and raise cattle. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear here to tell something 
about the farm problems. My statement is very short and, due to 
the time consumed, I am going to try to make it shorter. 

The Cuatmrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Somrru. I would do away with the present program in its 
entirety; the reasons I will leave off for the present. I would sup- 
plement that by a program that would not—by a market that would 
not be supported in any manner by the Government. It would be 
allowed to seek the world level. 

Then I would pay a subsidy direct on production quotas at a hundred 
percent of parity on our domestic needs. 

Now, these quotas 

The Cuarrman. Is that on all commodities ? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, on all commodities. 

The Cuairman. Would that include poultry? 

Mr. Sairu. Sir? " 

The Cuarrman. Would that include poultry ? 

Mr. Smiru. That would include poultry. 

The Carman, Dairy products? 

Mr. Suiru. I would say all of the commodities that would elect to 
go under this program. 

The Cuarrman. How would you put them on the program? What 
would be your system or your proposal ? 

Mr. Smira. What would be our proposal? That is what I am 
fixing to get to give you. 

The Cuarrman. Let me hear it. 

Mr. Smiru. These quotas would be arrived at on a historical base. 
On wheat, for example, and I am a wheat man and speaking directly 
for wheat, the overall production of wheat on a 10-year average in the 
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United States is approximately 1 billion bushels, while human con- 
sumption is 520 million bushels. On that basis, the quotas would be 
approximately 50 percent of the farmer’s average production. 

In other words, if he had an aver “age production of 2,000 bushels, 
then he would have a quota of 1,000 bushels. 

Now, then, he would be free under this system to produce all of the 
wheat that he chooses to produce, or any other commodity that he 
chooses to produce, and he would be free to market any or all of it. 

However, he would only get a production payment on his quota, 

The CuarrmMan. That is the two-price system. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, no, it is not the two-price system, I beg your 
pardon. It is a one-price system, which is the world market, and a 
direct subsidy to the man for production. 

The CuarrMan. You mean a production payment ? 

Mr. Smiru. It would be a pro rata part of the production. 

The Cuarrman. You mean as to that which he sells on the domestic 
market ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. It would only be one price, but he would 
draw that direct subsidy for that portion of his products which we 
consume here in the United States. 

The CuatrmMan. How much would you fix that at? 

Mr. Smirn. I would fix that at 100 percent of parity. 

The Carman. And you would put that on all forms of com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Smirn. All forms of commodities which elected to adopt that 
program. I would not force that program on to anyone. 

You see, that leaves this farmer, the individual out here, free to do 
as he sees fit with his land to produce to capacity if he cares to try to 
enter into the world market, and make his money on that, and upon 
producing this great amount, which we are going to call a surplus, he 
is not causing this disastrous economic condition to his fellow farmer 
for this reason: That this farmer can elect to produce within his 
quotas and get a hundred percent of parity. 

Now, that is his protection, and I contend that protection is all that 
the farmer can ask for. 

That would also give him an opportunity in these good years which 
we sometimes have in west Texas, to raise far more than his quota. 
He would raise far more, many times more, than his quota. 

Now, then, he could elect to market his quota for any amount over 
the quota that he chooses to market. However, all of the products 
he would market are going to be on the world market, and only that 
quota is going to be subsidized. That would make him a sliding 
scale if he chooses to use it. 

For instance, if he has a marketing quota of 1,000 bushels, and 
parity is $2.50 a bushel, and the world. price being $1, if he elects to 
market 1,000 bushels under those conditions, he would be getting 
100 percent of parity. 

However, if he has 3,000 bushels and he elects to sell all of his 
3,000 bushels, then he would only be getting 60 percent of parity. So 
that would create an incentive for this particular farmer to stay close 
to his domestic needs, so that he might get a better price for that which 
he produces, because it will put him closely in line with supply and 
demand. 
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The more he produces, the further down he is going to drive the 
world market, and certainly the further down the world market goes, 
why, the more disastrous it is for that farmer. 

However, each individual has a chance to protect himself if he 
stays within his domestic quota That is the essence of my plan 
for working this- 

The Cuatrman. Would you have, in effect, the certificate system ? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

The Cuatrman. How would you control the amount that he would 
use on the domestic market? How would you register that? How 
would the administrator of this program, of your program, be able 
to keep a farmer from selling in the domestic market above his quota ? 

Mr. Smiru. There is not but one market; that is the world market. 
He cannot sell anything in the domestic market. There is no market, 
and he is going to draw the difference between parity, between 100 per- 
cent of parity, and this world market in a direct subsidy. 

The Cuarrman. On all he produces ? 

Mr. Suir. On his quota; on that which we need in our domestic 
economy. 

Now, he might have a quota of a thousand bushels and raise 25,000 
bushels of wheat; he might 

The Cuatrman. I know; but ahead of time you would have to fix 
his quota, you would have to fix his quota ahead of time? 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, certainly; particularly in the case of wheat. We 
know it has been for the last 60 years, the consumption of wheat, has 
been 526 million bushels, and it varies a very, very small percent, and 
certainly these quotas would have to be announced. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sure. 

How would you arrange to give to the farmer his pro rata share 
of this American market ? 

Mr. Sir. We already have his historical base from an acre 
standpoint. 

The CHarmman. No; we do not. You have new ones coming in 
and old ones going out. 

Mr. Smirxn. Yes; we have new ones coming in and old ones going 
out. 

We might make allowances, as you do on your acreage allotments. 
You make it from that standpoint, and you can allot bushels as well 
as you can allot acres. 

The CHarrman, That is right. But you would have to have a 
sheriff behind him, I mean an administrator around, to see that they 
do obey the rules and regulations set forth; and unless you have a 
system whereby you could keep tabs on all of that, why you would 
have real difficulty. 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, Senator, we have that program already set up. 
We have a record of what each individual farmer in all of our coun- 
ties produces, and how much per acre he produces, and we have that 
about over a 20-year period. We know what he produces; we have 
that over a 20-year period. 

Our average production, where we can estimate it, we do not esti- 
mate the production at all—production might run anything, but 
we do know what our needs are going to be for the next 12 months. 

Now, then, on the basis of his ordinary production we are going 
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to give him a quota in wheat. It would be approximately 50 percent 
in wheat; and it does not make any difference whether he produces 
1,000 or 25,000. If his quota is 1,000 he is going to be supported on 
1,000. It is going to be supported by direct payment. There will 
not be but one price. 

The CHamman. That will be the difference between what he gets 
for it in the world market and 100 percent of parity? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

The Caairman. Allright. Thank you. 

Mr. Smrru. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows :) 


I. Do away with the present program in its entirety, because our present 
program has never been successful. We have accumulated large surpluses in 
prewar days and still larger surpluses in postwar days, while during the war 
we did not need a program. Production cannot be controlled by controlling 
acres ; this is historical fact. A farmer cannot control the weather; neither does 
he have any incentive to control production, because the more he can produce 
on his alloted acres, the more gross income he has and the greater surplus we 
have. Therefore, I want to recommend a new approach to our problem. Of 
course, I am speaking of wheat; however, I believe that it would apply to nearly 
all agricultural products : 

1. First, I would not have the market supported in any way, by the Govern- 
ment. I would let the market seek its own level, which would be the world 
market. 

2. Second, I would make direct production payments to farmers on a quota 
basis, at 100 percent of parity. 

(a) The quotas to be arrived at on a historical basis, for example, on 
wheat, our overall average production is about 1 billion bushels, and the 
human consumption in the United States is 520 million bushels. Therefore, 
on this basis, a farmer’s quota would be approximately 50 percent of his 
average capacity for production, or if his average production was 2,000 
bushels, his quota would be 1,000 bushels. 

(b) However, he would be free to produce any amount of anything, and 
to market any and all of his products, but he is selling on the world-competi- 
tive market, at the best price available. Then he would be paid the differ- 
ence between the world market and 100 percent of parity for his quota, 
which in this case is 1,000 bushels. 

By this method the farmer would be free to use his land as he sees fit. He 
can get 100 percent of parity if he elects to produce within our domestic needs. 
If he feels that he can produce on a world level, he is free to try without causing 
disaster to his fellow farmers. It gives him the opportunity to utilize his good 
years to have his own ever-normal granary. 

It gives him an opportunity to have his own sliding scale, in that, if the 
100 percent of parity is $2.50 per bushel and the world price is $1, and his quota 
is 1,000 bushels, he can get 100 percent of parity if he only markets 1,000 bushels; 
however, if he markets 3,000 bushels, he only gets 60 percent of parity. 

Certainly the consuming public cannot complain at subsidizing the farmer for 
a fair price on that portion of his production that he uses, since they are buying 
the raw materials of his food at the world price, which is in competition to cheap 
land, taxes, and slave labor. There will always be a certain amount of surplus 
produced, which I think is necessary, for we should always remain in world 
competitive trade, although I certainly think that anyone producing a surplus 
should assume responsibility for his own acts. 

This program would enable the farmer to compete in new areas for markets. 
It would encourage the production of the highest quality of commodities, be- 
cause of our highly competitive markets. Neither would this program require 
policing, since only a certain amount of grain will be subsidized, and that will 
be the individual quota—the only market will come directly from a highly com- 
petitive trade. 


The CyatrmMan. Mr. Edelmon ? 
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STATEMENT OF W. L. EDELMON, FRIONA, TEX. 


Mr. Epetmon. Senator Ellender, lam W. L. Edelmon, from Friona, 
a resident of Parmer County, Tex., and I would like to point out a 
recent report of the President’s Economie Advisory Commission in 

that our national economy at the present time, at the rate it is moving 

today, is about $392 billion, about a $7 billion increase in the gross 
national product ; and, at the same time, that same board reports 
ibout a $1 billion annual decrease from 1954 of farm products. 

The gross farm product at the present time or at the present rate 
s about $1114 billion, and with about a $1 billion decrease, how long 
can our economy continue under such an operation? In other words, 
with our national economy moving upward and our farm economy 
moving downward, we are at the mercy of our National Congress to 
provide a stopgap. 

Industry, farm machinery industry—the price can be set by possibly 
three producers. Our automobile industry, the prices can possibly 
be set by four producers. 

The labor situation has the right to strike, and the protection under 
our National Labor Relations, and yet the right to strike is denied the 
farmer in that he is castigated if he does strike. 

You know of those situations where the milk producers attempting 
to strike and the publicity that goes with it, that they will take food 
from starving babies, so that situation is out so far as we see it, and 
it is left for us to go to the National Congress to give us a measure of 
relief. 

The Cuatrman. What is your remedy? That is what I would like 
to hear now. 

Mr. Epvetmon. All right. 

The suggestion that I would make would be in keeping with what 
has been presented here today, that is, the soil-bank deal, so that we 
would prevent the glut in our industry and, at the same time, make 
it possible for the farmer to be in the position if we are ever called 
on for an all-out war effort, should it be needed, he can produce more 
than he could if we continue under the depletion plan at the present 
time. 

So regardless of the mechanics that would have to be used work 
out an equitable payment, we will say, on that land that would be 
diverted, I think we could leave it to the discretion of our lawmakers 
to provide that on the basis that the farmer needs that protection just 
the same as industry needs that protection since he works on an all-out 
war effort. 

The farmer needs to be in a position to come to the aid of the Nation 
at the time he is called upon and, among other things, I would suggest 
that the parity formulas, the so- -called or accepted formulas, at “the 
present time, t 1ey have our close scrutiny as to how they were arrived 
at, and whether or not there is a justifiable difference in one commodity 
to another which, at one time, was equal to the other commodity. 

For instance, corn and grain sorghum: As you know, at one time, 
they were on exactly the same parity. Today there is a big differ- 
ence in parity itself on those two commodities, and cert tainly the 
farmer should be considered in the things that go to make up his 
cost as to what his share of the national dollar should be, and without 
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taking a lot of your time, I present those thoughts for yow 
consideration. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wooten? Come forward. Will you sit here, please, sir, in the 
front row. 

Mr. Hall, Sr.? Will you step forward, Mr. Hall, and take a front 
row seat here ? 

All right. Will you give your name in full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF J. DONALD WOOTEN, CROSBYTON, TEX. 


Mr. Wooren. I am J. Donald Wooten from Crosby County, and 
I onpess iate the honor of being present here. I am a farmer from 
the Great Plains area of our State. 

[ represent no one but myself but believe that I express the views 
of the individual farmer who, like myself, receives all of his liveli- 
hood from the raising of wheat, cotton, grain sorghums and other 
small grains, as well as livestock. 

I am against the sliding scale or multiple-price systems and I have 
never seen or talked to a farmer who was for them. 

The Cuatrman. Is that in the whole of Texas or just your locality? 

Mr. Wooren. Sir? 

The Crarrman. Is that in your locality ? 

Mr. Wooren. Yes, sir. 

I have talked to many of them who say they favor strict production 
controls and the 100 percent of parity that the Republican Party’s 
standard bearer and fener: promised in his campaign talks. I am 
for 100 percent of parity for basic and nonbasic commodities includ- 
ing livestock, coupled with strict production controls. 

I believe that parity should be determined so that the farm income 
is comparable to that of people engaged in other gainful employment 
and that all commodities should receive equal treatment. The basis 
for computing parity should continue as it now is. 

The sliding scale apostles are, in reality, asking us in agriculture 
to be the only ones in our national economy forced to take less than 
full value for our labors and commodities. This formula for price 
supports is very little protection in time of abundance. All history 
has shown us that the cheaper a commodity is the more of that com- 
modity is produced, therefore for the national best interest there 
should be a floor level below which farm prices cannot fall. 

Heretofore, we farmers have had great faith and confidence in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. It has always been the 
farmer’s friend and has protected and furthered our interest in every 
way. Now we are confused and disheartened to find our interests 
submerged in a campaign for lower farm prices. We want. the farm 
program to be operated for and by farmers for the best interest of 
farmers and with sympathetic understanding and cooperation from 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

If the Department of Agriculture is to represent the farmers of our 
Nation it is high time that the Secretary of Agriculture’s advisory 
committees be composed of men who are actively engaged in agricul- 
ture instead of having the roster of these committees read like Who’s 
Who in the industries which manufacture, process, pack, and finance 
agricultural products. The present advisors represent these indus- 
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tries which for generations have endeavored to buy the farmers’ prod- 
ucts at the lowest possible price in order to guarantee to themselves the 
createst margin of profit—and this profit is greatest when farm prices 
are the lowest. 

That there is a farm depression now can hardly be denied with farm 
prices having dropped to about 84 percent of parity. The great diffi- 
culty is and always has been in the fact that our farm products have 
been forced to compete on the world market while the products which 
we need to operate our farms are purchased from a protected, domes- 
tic market. This has placed us in a position of having to “sell low 
and buy high.” This is the exact reverse of the success theory, to buy 
low and sell high. 

It was through the legislation of the 1930’s that the farm program 
was established so as to bring the income of the American farmer up 
to where it approached a fair share of the national income. The con- 
tinual sniping at these programs has finally resulted in a situation 
where the farm income is again sliding backward and at a rapid rate. 
In the past when farm income was allowed to drop and continued on a 
lower trend it resulted in an overall economic depression. If we have 
another depression in this country it will be manmade because we have 
the know-how to avoid it. 

To those who preach against a farm program and who get great 
pleasure out of calling them farm subsidies, I want to say this: The 
farmers don’t bankrupt countries, they build them. 

I would like to make the following specific recommendations : 

First, the least that can be done now as an emergency measure is the 
restoration of 90 percent of parity, with the immediate repeal of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 with its price-flexing provisions. This emer- 
gency measure should later be replaced with 100 percent of parity. 

Second, there is a great need for an immediate strengthened and 
liberalized farm-credit policy such as long-term, low-interest-rate 
loans. 

Third, I recommend strict acreage and allotment controls with re- 
tired or idle acres coupled with a greatly enhanced soil-building and 
conservation program on our farms and ranches. 

Fourth, administratively, the “must” of any successful farm pro- 
gram is that each and every acre of any and all farms retain its indi- 
vidual history for allotments; that the past and future combinations 
of separately operated farms by its owner or operator be specifically 
limited to the very likeness of the soil, equal productivity, and the 
exact sameness of any and all conditions. 

The present practice of allowing combinations by its owner-oper- 
ator of any and all types of farms in a county or political subdivision 
is the greatest failure of the farm program today. This practice, 
which frequently sees allotment acreage moved miles within a politi- 
cal subdivision, has led to the purchasing of submarginal lands and 
stripping them of their allotments by moving them to a more highly 
favorable producing area of the county. This practice of transferral 
of allotments defeats the purpose of any farm program. 

Fifth, and in conclusion, I would recommend that price-support 
benefits to any one operator be limited to $50,000 gross for any 1 year. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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All right. Mr. Tendle? Give us your name in full and your 
occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TENDLE, KRUM, TEX. 


Mr. Tenpxx. I am Billy Tendle, Krum, Tex. I am 28 years old, 
and married and have 2 children. 

I have been farming for 7 years. 

I farmed from 575 to 1,000 acres, principally wheat, oats, cotton; 
I have 14 head of white-faced cows and, gentlemen, it is awfully hard 
to make ends meet, much less show a profit. 

First of all, let me say I think the sliding scale should be repealed. 
We are not wanting something for nothing, but we feel that it is 
unfair to cut the prices of what we have to sell while everything 
else is going up. 

Most farmers are operating on credit or dipping into their savings 
now. 

It seems to me that Mr. Benson’s idea of doing away with the sur- 
plus is to do away with the small farmer; and I think that the small 
farmer has as much right as a large commercialized farmer. In other 
words, when prices are cut, volume is the only answer to show a profit, 
and how can volume help the surplus problem ? 

Our equipment and parts have just recently gone up 7.5 percent. 
Groceries we have to purchase are up; clothing is up; the price of 
gasoline is up. I need not tell you at this rate that we farmers cannot 
last long, especially farmers like myself who have gone in debt to buy 
their equipment. 

The thing to do away with some of the surplus is we should work 
out some kind of trade with foreign countries that need food and 
fiber. 

We could improve our school-lunch fund, for instance; the pork- 
buying program of Mr. Benson, of buying the meat from the packer, 
how is that going to benefit the producer? It seems to me that the 


packer will be benefited and the producer the loser. 
The CuatrrmMan. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Tenniz. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Hall. 
Is Mr. Osborne poem! All right, sir. 


Mr. Peeler? All right; just step forward when I call you. 

Mr. Latiner? Mr. James, Guy James, is he present ? 

Is Mr. Merritt present? I am informed he went home; I am sorry. 

Mr. Chester January? Mr. Tom Spalding? Is he present? All 
right, step forward, Mr. Spalding. 

All right; proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. HALL, SR., DENTON, TEX. 


Mr. Haut. Your Honor, I am W. T. Hall, an ex-cotton farmer, a 
small-grain farmer, a very small beef-cattle producer, primarily a 
dairyman. 

I helped organize the North Texas Milk Producers Association, and 
of which I am on the executive board, and it was my pleasure 2 years 
ago this March to go to Washington. The greatest thrill T ever had 
was when I stood at the Dodge Hotel and viewed the Capitol, the 
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place where prices were set on the commodities I had been producing 
fn my entire life. 

My sympathy goes out to you gentlemen who have this problem of 
helping us solve our prices. 

I was disturbed when I did attend the Senate committee, I noted the 
indifference that some of the Senators had when they listened to the 
evidence. I wish that they all would have been as attentive as you 
have been here today. 

The CHAIRMAN, You are very kind, sir. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Hau. I see no need of the American dairy farmer being dis- 
criminated against in the price of his commodity cut when all other 
parts of our economic system continue to rise. You cannot have a 
balanced economy and discriminate against labor, industry, or agri- 
culture. 

Look at General ey the steel industry, labor, or any other seg- 
ment of our economy; I ask you, are they cut to 68 or 75 percent of 
parity? On the contrary, can you name one that is less than 100 
percent ¢ 2 

If all agriculture were stopped today, could our country exist 1 
year, not to say anything about the millions starving in other lands? 

I believe we have a comfortable reserve and not a surplus. 

Look at the dairymen, of which I am one. I came from the dairy 
barn to attend this meeting. The dairy farmer is tired of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture making a guinea pig of him on his exports. 

What happened to the surplus on butter and cheese? Was it not 
sold by the processor to the Government, bought back by the processor 
at a considerably less price, and it never left his warehouse? 

I think you will find that happened right here in Fort Worth. If 
the press told the consuming public, “Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary, look what we are doing to the dairymen.” 

Gentlemen, the farmers of America are proud of their heritage and 
their independence. We are not begging. We want nothing more 
given to us, only a chance to compete with other phases of our Nation. 

When we sell a dollar’s worth of a product, we, in turn, buy an 
equal value of other products. 

I have $200,000 invested in land, cows, and equipment. I employ 2 
full-time men. 

I think industry on that figure requires about 14 men. For the last 
4 years I have not been able to make 3 percent on my investment, not 
counting any salary for myself. 

Do we want to repeat the 1920’s? I do not think that we can con- 
tinue to exist on 60 to 75 percent of parity. 

Give us freedom and liberty as American citizens; give us a 100- 
percent parity. 

I would like to comment on 1 or 2 remarks that you have asked of 
some of the other witnesses. I do not think that any farmer should 
expect to get a premium for ie produced regardless of what 
commodity it might be. 

I think one of the things that has flooded the beef industry in my 
part of the State—I know that every banker, every lawyer, every 
druggist, or car dealer who could lease or buy a piece of land, went 
into the cattle business. I think that is your primary reason for the 
great surplus, if we have a surplus of cattle. 
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The butter situation I think could be remedied if Congress could 
pass a law whereby when the housewife bought a quart of milk that 
that should state the content of butterfat therein. 

The Cuarrman. A suggestion was made sometime ago that we might 
have less butter if the butterfat content of the milk that is sold, the 
raw milk that is sold, was increased. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

On the other hand, if you could stop the processors from taking the 
butterfat from the milk, adding coconut oil, dumping that butterfat 
on the market, you wouldn’t have another solution. 

I thank you, Senator, very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Have you any evidence of that being done? Of course, that would 
be against the law, you know, that operation. 

Mr. Hauw. Well, of course, they cannot call it milk, they call it some- 
thing else, but that is being done, imported coconut oil. 

The Cuatrrman. They label it as such? 

Mr. Hau. They cannot call it whole milk. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

All right. Mr. Osborne, will you step forward, please, sir, and give 
us your name in full and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF J. LEON OSBORNE, SANGER, TEX. 


Mr. Ossorne. I am J. Leon Osborne, dairyman and one partner of 


the Osborne Dairy Farm. 

In the beginning, I wish to thank those concerned for this oppor- 
tunity. The following statement is the sincere and truthful statement 
of facts, conditions, and opinions of the Osborne Dairy Farm, a bona 
fide and recorded partnership of J. L. Osborne, Sr., and J. Leon 
Osborne (father and son) located 6 miles east of Sanger, Tex., Denton 
County. 

May I, at this point, state briefly that we favor rigid supports at 
not less than 90 percent of parity and production controls. 

Senator, I will skip some of this in here with your permission. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ossorne. You are interested if I have a plan ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I notice here you say 90 percent of parity and 
production controls. Are you relating them to dairy products? 

Mr. Osrorne. I believe that on all commodities, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How would you control production of milk and 
butter and cheese? How would you attain that end ? 

Mr. Osporne. I have that over here. 

The Crrarrman. Isee. 

Proceed. That is one of the hardest nuts to crack. It is easy to 
do it where you have acreage controls. 

Mr. Osporne. We think, sir, it is easy to do it this way. 

The Cuarrman. All right; let us hear your method. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Osborne follows :) 

In the beginning I wish to thank those concerned for this opportunity. The 


following statement is the sincere and truthful statement of facts, conditions, 
and opinions of the Osborne Dairy Farm, a bona fide and recorded partnership 
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J. L. Osborne, Sr., and J. Leon Osborne (father and son) located 6 miles east 
Sanger, Tex., Denton County. 

May I, at this point, state briefly that we favor rigid supports at not less 
than 90 percent of parity and production controls. 

We have, separately or together been in the business of operating a dairy 
farm, producing raw milk for more than 30 years. 

We own 326 acres with dairy improvements and mostly cropland. We lease 
approximately 600 acres pastureland. We have 200 producing dairy cows and 
about 100 heifers. We own the most modern and efficient machinery and equip- 
ment possible, for both the dairy and the farm. To all this, to the best of our 
ability we apply our years of experience and wisdom, if any. 

At the present, our operation cost and income are almost equal with little or 
no room left for normal or disaster losses. In both 1953 and 1954 our outgo 
exceeded our income to the extent that we used up our reserves and had to 
call upon our credit. We have had an investment in excess of $120,000 since 
1953. Before showing depreciation and normal and/or disaster losses we re- 
ceived less than 2 percent interest above operational costs in 1953 or 1954. 

Therefore, knowing by observation that the foregoing conditions are not 
peculiar to Osborne Dairy alone, but that it is comparable to a large majority 
of the dairy farms of the entire United States, I make the following observa- 
tions and suggestions to those concerned: 

I know that national economy has three major segments; namely, labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. The three must be in balance if our economy shall be 
healthy and sound. By National, State, and local opinions and statistics, we 
observe and are told that both labor and industry are in excellent condition, of 
which, I am proud and glad. But, by the same measures, plus my own knowl- 
edge, agriculture is far below even a good condition. I believe that if present 
trend continues it will wreck our entire economy. 

Labor and industry is protected, subsidized, or supported at a very high level; 
therefore, I believe it is neither unreasonable nor unfair to want agriculture 
protected at not less than 90 percent parity with controls on production based 
on supply and demand. 

Take away protection from any one of the segments and you have creeping 
but sure paralysis. 

Therefore, let agriculture have a program that will hold our income high 
enough to pay off our mortgages and permit us to buy the things that industry 
and labor want us to buy and use up, in order that they may continue to have 
excellent conditions; a program in which the producer has his responsibilities ; 
a program which will not carry even a remote possibility of Government bank- 
ruptcy; and a program that will permit and assure agricultural families their 
proper place in our national economy picture of tomorrow, that of being on par 
with the other two segments. 

With all this in mind, I make the following recommendations as it pertains to 
dairying: 

That the self-help program, attached hereto in pamphlet form, as proposed 
by National Milk Producers Federation be put into effect by Congress as soon as 
possible, with the following amendments and additions: 

1. Add: That production be controlled by a quota system based on supply and 
demand: 

(a) Such quotas to be revised from year to year according to the demand and 
surplus carryover. 

(b) Such quotas to be transferable in order to let new producers in. 

(c) Other methods of letting new producers in. based on market area and 
seasonal demands. 

2. Amend: Section 5 of proposed bill so that the board of directors shall not 
have as its members more than 3 of the 15 directors who are connected either 
directly or indirectly with a private concern or corporation which may process 
and/or handle fluid milk or milk products. 

8. Add: By authority and in compliance to section 3—subsections (a) and 
(b) of proposed bill—that all milk or milk products moving in interstate com- 
merce and at retail shall bear a label upon the container stating the minimum 
amount of butterfat contained therein. The purpose of such is to give the con- 
sumer complete knowledge of what he is buying and help to eliminate unfair 
competition ; thereby encouraging greater consumption. 

The foregoing is the statement of facts, beliefs, and opinions, and suggestions 
as pertains to dairying in our national agriculture picture, as I see it. 

Again, I wish to express my sincere thanks for this opportunity to be heard. 
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Mr. Ossporne. Over on page 2 I would like to make this statement, 
to take away a statement made just prior to this, that labor and indus- 
try are both protected at very high levels and supported. And we 
realize that to take away the protection from any one of the seg- 
ments, you have creeping, but sure paralysis. Therefore, let agri- 
culture have a program that will hold our income high enough to pay 
off our mortgages, and to permit us to buy the things that industry and 
labor want us to buy and use up in order that they may continue to 
have excellent conditions. 

A program in which the producer has his responsibilities, a program 
which will not carry even the remote possibility of Government bank- 
ruptcy, a program that will permit and assure agricultural families 
a proper place in our national economy picture of tomorrow, that of 
being on a par with the other two segments. 

With all of this in mind, I one the following recommendations 
as it pertains to dairying. 

In the previous testimony here of Mr. Nelson, I too endorse the 
self-help program in the proposed bill that is now before the Con- 
gress, with these additions and amendments. 

One, add the production controls by a quota system based on supply 
and demand. ia under that, such quotas to be revised year to year, 
according to demand and surplus carryover. Such quotas to be trans- 
ferable in order to let new producers in. And other methods of 
letting new producers in, based on market area and seasonal demands 

The CuHarrmMan. Before you get to that, what would you do witk 
the surplus that a farmer produces ? 

Mr. Ossorne. What would J do with that surplus? 

The CuHarrMan. Would you make him dump it? 

Mr. Osporne. No, sir; that surplus would be bought on the two- 
price program as now exercised. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Osporne. You asked on the quota system—what plan on pro- 
duction that would be. Your control would be the quota system, 
which is now operating in practically all of the areas, in all of the 
market areas. Wecall ita base plan. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, you have a base now. You have a 
quota. 

Mr. Oszorne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If the farmer produces over and above his quota, 
what would he do with that excess ? 

Mr. Ossorne. That price would be set with this 15-man board that 
you are acquainted with. That price of that commodity would be 
set at such a level that you can move into the world market with it 
without being penalized. 

The Cuarmman. That is self-help ? 

Mr. Ossorne. That is self-help. 

The CuarrMan. We tried to discuss that a while ago. 

Mr. Ossorne. As I understand, it is designed to be self-supporting, 
by the dairymen themselves being assessed. 

The Cuarrman. I do not see how it can be self-supporting, when 
the Treasury puts up $500 million. The entire program up to now 
has cost only $700 milion: 

Mr. Oszorne. As I understood the bill that was merely a loan to 
begin operating on. 
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The Cuarrman. That is a loan without any security, to an organ- 
ization. We just turn it into your lap, $500 million, and you handle 
it from then on out. If you lose it, the Government loses it. 

Mr. Osporne. The only time that we would have to take it, that 
we would have to use it, would be to buy the surplus milk that was 
used over our quotas, because of supply and demand. 

The Cuatrman. All the Government did to sustain that loss before 
was to sell what it took over. That caused this loss. They sold that 
at aloss. That is all that the Government did. 

Mr. Osporne. Your second price would be your world market price. 
You could move on to the world market with it. 

The Cxarman. The difference would be a loss by whom? 

Mr. Osporne. There would not be any difference. It would be a 
loss by the producers themselves. 

The CHarrman. You mean the surplus? 

Mr. Osporne. The surplus that I produce would be low enough. 

The CuHamman. You would get something for it, would you not? 

Mr. Ossporne. He would get something for it. He would get what 
he could sell it for, what the Stabilization Board could sell it for, 
say, in Mexico. If they could sell that milk at $200 a hundred, then 
I would receive that. 

The CHamman. What would the $500 million be used for—why 
have it? 

Mr. Ossorne. Your first year operating, as I understand it. 

The CHarrman. You mean to buy the milk or to do what? 

Mr. Osporne. They would have to get the money from the pro- 
ducers, as I understand it, on an assessment to begin operations. 

The CHatrmaNn. I thought that was self-supporting, that it was 
self-help ¢ 

Mr. Osporne. It would be a self-help, as I understand. Maybe I 
do not understand it. That is the impression I have. 

The CuairMan. I am trying to understand it myself. I think that 
you have your program misnamed. It is misleading, when you say 
it is self-help. When you ask the Government to put up $500 million, 
which is half a billion, it may be a good investment. Still and all, let 
us not call it self-help. 

Mr. Ossorne. Well, we will call it something else then. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Osporne. No. 2 of that same proposed bill, amends section 5 
of the proposed bill, so that the board of directors shall not have as 
its members more than 3 of the 15 directors who are connected either 
directly or indirectly with the private concern or corporation which 
may process and/or handle fluid or milk products. 

The reason for that is simply that those men are interested in them- 
selves more than they are in the man on the farm producing it. 

No. 3, is a repetition of the previous witness’ statement. Believing 
all milk labeled, that is, all milk and milk products moving into inter- 
state commerce, and retail, should bear a label on the container, set- 
ting forth the minimum amount of butterfat contained therein. The 
purpose is to give the consumer complete knowledge of what he is 
buying and to help to eliminate unfair competition, thereby encourag- 
ing greater consumption. 

Again, I wish to express my thanks for this opportunity, sir. 
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The Carman. You are very welcome. I have been glad to have 
you. 


Mr. Spalding, give your name in full for the record. 


STATEMENT OF TOM SPALDING, PONDER, TEX. 


Mr. Spatpine. Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Spalding. My 
home is in Ponder, Tex. I am a diversified farmer. I raise cotton, 
corn, maize, oats and w heat, and sheep and cattle. 

I have a pretty large problem overall, I think. 

I think it has been pretty well cov ered here today. I do not want 
to go into it too far. I would just like to go on record as saying 
that I would like to have at least 90 percent of parity, and possibly 
100 percent. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Peeler? 


STATEMENT OF R. G. PEELER, HEREFORD, TEX. 


Mr. Prever. Mr. Chairman, I am from Hereford, Tex., which is 
located approximately 50 miles southwest of Amarillo, Tex 

To begin with I wish to say that it is a pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity to discuss our farm problems at grassroot level with 
such a distinguished group as we have here today and I assure you 
that the farmers all over the United States are watching with interest 
these meetings which you are conducting. 

I am from Deaf Smith County, Tex., which is located approxi- 
mately 50 miles southwest of Amarillo, and is located in one of the 
northern counties of the High Plains Underground Water District. 

At the present time there are approximately 24,000 water wells 
in this shallow-water area. I do not represent any interest other 
than that of farming and a large part of my livelihood is from my 
farm. 

I have no interest in any elevator or grain business. Our part of 
the country is considered a new farming section of the Nation. Not 
too many years ago our country was cow country. However, we 
grew from cow to the wheat country and from the wheat to grain- 
sorghum country. 

Grain sorghum is a native crop, so to speak, for this part of the 
United States. Although not considered as a major crop, nationally, 
grain sorghums are the basic crop for farmers in our area as indi- 

cated by the fact that the Texas 1954 production was approximately 
117 million bushels, or 7,799,000 acres, whereas the 1954 production 
of wheat amounted to only 21,540,000 bushels. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to put in the record here, while you 
are talking about sorghum—I raised the question earlier as to what 
States produced it—these figures I have here are figures for Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. These show the amount of sor- 
ghum they raised. The production average from 1944 to 1953 was 
134 million bushels plus. And the production for 1954 was 204 mil- 
lion bushels plus. And the average indicated for 1955 is 228 million 
bushels. 
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Mr. Pretrr. Those check with my figures, too, Senator. 

The CHarrmMan. You must have taken them from the same source. 

Mr. Peeter. I got them from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

‘The Cuaman. I thought that I would put that in the record, so 
that we would have it, since I raised the issue a while ago. 

Mr. Preer. In 1953, the loan on grain sorghums at the elevator 
in our county was $2.23, in 1954 it was $2.06, and this year it is $1.54. 
This reduction of 69 cents per hundredweight has been made during 
a time when all products other than farm commodities have been 
increasing in price. 

Parity for corn and grain sorghum was $3 per hundredweight in 
1950; since that time corn has increased to $3.23 while grain sorghum 
has decreased to $2.51. 

In the irrigated district of west Texas, grain sorghum has a long 
history of production and since a large percentage of the production 
has been in grain sorghums these counties do not have large wheat 
or cotton allotments, and there is no other crop that could be planted 
to replace grain sorghums. 

The average acreage harvested in Texas for the years 1943 to 1952 
is 4,249,000 acres. The 1953 acreage harvested was 2,186,000 acres 
and the 1954 acreage harvested was 5,471,000 from planted acreage 
of 7,799,000 acres and the estimated acreage harvested for 1955 is 
6,292,000 acres, which proves the old theory that the cheaper the price 
the more that the farmers have to plant to try and make ends meet. 

The reason that I call that to your attention is that grain sorghum 
is a rather dry climate plant. Many times a lot of it is planted and 
never harvested and soil erosion enters into the picture, also. 

The Cratrman. How much of this acreage would you consider 
diverted acres ? 

Mr. Pereter. In our particular area there it would be hard for me 
tosay. I will make the generality that practically all of the diverted 
cotton and wheat acreage is going into grain sorghum.° The aver- 
age farmer has 1,000, he has 300 acres of wheat and 100 acres of cot- 
ton. That makes a total of 400 acres. 

Most of them are planting the other 600 acres in grain sorghums. 

The thing that we are disturbed about is twofold. One of them 
is that this reduction in parity where our farmers, as brought out 
by the boys today, are actually losing money on the crop—they are 
not going to be able to survive. And another thing is that grain 
sor ehum i is comparable to corn. 

We are just stacking the surplus up higher. Everytime a feeder 
feeds a bushel of grain sorghum he is not. going to feed a bushel of 
corn. So the corn is stacking up. One offset ts ‘the other. 

The Cramman. I notice the acreages you just indicated have 
increased considerably. 

Mr. Pretrr. I was trying to skip through this. The boys pointed 
out today that the boys have had to plant more grain sorghum this 
year in order to try to pay off the banks, and to make their ends 
meet in our part of the country. 

That tends to disprove the old theory that by cutting the price, you 
cut the acres. It is just the reverse. By cutting the price we actually 
increase the acreage. 
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The Cuatrman. Some of them have said that is a fallacy of the 
flexible price support system. 

Mr. Pereter. I think so. 

The CuHamman. When you lower the price you get a bigger pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Prexer. Yes. 

As you are aware the price support for the 1954 crop was at 85 
percent of parity and this reduction in addition to a reduction in 
parity occasioned by transition from old base to new base reduces the 
national average of grain sorghum loans from $2.28 per hundred to 
$1.78 per hundred pounds, based on current parity. 

It can readily be seen that a reduction of 50 cents per hundredweight 
has eliminated all profit to the producer and in so doing has seriously 
affected the farmers and the whole business economy in the grain 
sorghum area. 

1954 United States Department of Agriculture estimate production 
of grain sorghums in Texas at 117,386,000 bushels. 

1955 United States Department of Agriculture estimate production 
of grain sorghums at 138,424,000 bushels in Texas. 

1954 United States Department of Agriculture estimate production 
of grain sorghums in the United States at 204,078,000 bushels. 

1955 United States Department of Agriculture estimates production 
of grain sorghums in the United States at 228,695,000 bushels. 

Considering that about 20 counties in the irrigation district of west 
Texas produce about 60 percent of the grain sorghum produced in 
Texas it can be seen that grain sorghums are as much a major crop 
for this area as corn is to the Midwestern States. 

However, corn is still supported at 87 percent or parity in spite of 
the fact that some of the crop several years back is still on hand, 
whereas practically all the 1954 grain sorghum has been used. 

We have secured certified statements from a large number of repre- 
sentative grain sorghum farmers as to their actual cost of production 
on irrigated acreage. A summary of these statements indicate an 
average cost of $30 per acre on approximately 3,000 pounds per acre 
production. 

The 5-year average production of irrigated grain sorghums is some- 
what less than 3,000 pounds per acre. However, computing gross 
revenue on this basis at the present 1955 support prices of $1.54 at 
Hereford, Tex., and deducting one-third customary rent, the average 
farmer has a net loss of $0.80 per acre. 

It is recognized that in a given year unusual high production 
could result in a small profit. On the other hand, any adversity would 
in all probability send one more farmer to the overcrowded labor 
market. The above figures do not include any return on investments 
in machinery and equipment. 

Our economy has been one of the bright spots in the Nation for 
the last 10 years up to the present time. There were 7,878 irrigation 
wells drilled in the High Plains Water District from: May 1953 to the 
present time. 

All of course consuming labor, pipe, pumps, engines, and so forth. 
Many farmers including GI’s have purchased land in this area and 
have obligated themselves for the price of the land and irrigation im- 
provement expenses which are a hopeless cause at the present time try- 
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ing to raise grain sorghum at a loss or a support price of 70 percent of 
pi rity ° 

Our grain sorghum crop is only a drop in the bucket as compared 
to corn, since the United States production was only 204 million 
last year. However, it is as vital to our section of the country as any 
other crop raised in any other part of the United States. 

The trend of grain sorghum production is spreading north and east 
and the production of grain sorghum has increased 96 percent. since 
1952. 

Grain sorghum has as good a feed value as corn and some experiment 
stations rate it above corn for certain feeds. It can be readily seen 
that as the production of grain sorghums increases if no restriction 
is adopted the consumption 1 of corn will go down and the corn surplus 
will increase to even a larger figure than that at the present time. 

Last year the Secretary of Agriculture cut the support price of grain 
sorghum 15 percent with practically no carryover while at about the 
same time raising the corn acreage 8 percent saying that he was afraid 
that the supply of feed grains would not be adequate to take care of the 
demand. 

As long as farmers are allowed to plant all their diverted acres in 
feed grain we are going to continue to pile up surplus feeds which is 
going to be a burden on the ms irket, costing the government lots of 
money and at the same time decreasing the standard of living to our 
farmers and all other people depending indirectly on agriculture. 

Also, we in the shallow-water district are pumping our water from 
a depleting reservoir which according to Government figures will not 
last too many years. In some places t the water level is dr opping from 
2 to 7 feet per year. 

This water is a vital part of the assets of our community. If this 
water is wasted on grain sorghums which we sell for a loss we are 
depleting our assets of water and fertility of land as well as losing 
money on that particular crop. 

It 1s the concensus of opinion from our area that acreage diverted 
from allotted crops should be summer tilled and the acreage of grain 
sorghums should be reduced in order to conserve our water and save 
the fertility of our land. 

In order to do this the support price for grain sorghums must be 
made equal to corn, since for all practical purposes they have the same 
uses and values for feed. 

This would make it possible for our farmers to make a profit on the 
grain sorghum raised on reduced acreage and will eliminate the 
economic depression for this area, which we are now entering. 

If the farmers are unable to make a living on their farms, it is im- 
possible for them to buy cars, tractors, gasoline, machinery, improve 
their farms and buy necessities of life. This in turn will decrease 
factory output and ‘idle factory workers, thereby decreasing buying 
power in the factory area. The resulting increased unemployment will 
affect the whole economy of the United States, 

It is easy for a manufacturer to only produce the supply of goods 
needed, as many of our goods are made after the order has Sean secured. 
However, the farmer cannot wait until he has an order for his prod- 
ucts. 
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Many months of preparing are necessary before planting time and 
then he has a very limited time during which his planting has to be 
done if he is to produce e a crop. 

Should he wait until the planting season is over it means that 
someone will go hungry or be delayed 12 months for his products. 

I would like to call’ attention to the fact that the industrial and 
transportation facilities of our economy are being supported either 
by direct subsidy or through defense spending. The result being 
that all manufactured and processed items are maintained at prices 
so high the farmer cannot buy them unless he is assured a comparable 
price for his commodities. 

It has proven through eras of high support prices and eras of low 
support prices that high supports can be maintained with no more 
cost to the Government than low supports cost. 

The reason being that the market price maintains the same rela- 
tionship to the support price in either case. The market will exceed 
the loan only at times when it is necessary for buyers to acquire addi- 
tional stocks. 

It is my belief that under a support of 90 percent of parity on farm 
products, that the additional revenue to the United States Treasury 
through income tax paid by the farmer will more than repay the cost 
of the support program. 

Not to mention the pyramiding of taxable income resulting from 
the dealer and manufacturer’s profit on farmer purchases. Under 
the present supports on feed and grains the revenue will be nil. 

It is my belief that it is as important to keep our food supply 
stored in reserve as adequately planned as it is to plan our military 
procurement of arms which we may have to use for the protection 
of our country. 

The procurement of both takes months and years to accomplish. 
Arms and ammunition are no good without food. 

I believe it is in the interest of all the people of the United States 
that the production of all agriculture commodities be reduced by 
acreage controls to the point where there will be a firm market and 
at the same time adequate food stored for future emergency. ‘The 
only long-range program of this kind which will work suce essfully 
is for the Government to support such a program at 90 percent of 
parity. 

The old theory of supply and demand will not work in our type of 
economy without. the consumer getting hurt when the supply is not 
sufficient and the producer going broke when there is a temporary 
oversupply. 

In conclusion, I hope that our representatives which have been 
elected by the people will see fit to support sorghums on the same 
level as corn, since they have a comparable value as feed grain, and 
stop this depression w hich is starting in our area as a result of the 
drastic reduction in the support price on grain sorghums. 

The so-called sound agriculture policy now in effect, if not changed, 
will make the depression of the early thirties seem like years of pros- 
perity for this major grain sorghum area. 

The State of Texas produces approximately 58 percent of the grain 
sorghum produced in the United States. Our problem, without tak- 
ing up too much of your time, you have been very kind to hear every- 
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body here, is that we think that we should have grain sorghum as a 
basic commodity. We would like to leave out some acreage in order 
to alleviate the surplus that we have around here, to get our business 
where we can sell what we raise. Since 1953, we have drilled 7,878 
wells up there. Our economy up to the present time has been one of 
the bright spots in the Nation in all of this development, et cetera. 

The GP s, as well as everybody else, have come up there and bought 
this land and have paid big prices for it. They have gone in debt for 
both the land and the development of these irrigation wells. 

The Government loaned a lot of money through different agencies 
to finance. When we get on a 70-cent price, why it costs the boys $30 
an acre to farm this land, and on a 3,000-pound average, why the 
average farmer is losing 80 cents an acre this year. 

Ther “y are not going to be able to stay there. 

The bankers tell me, unless the man has got some other assets, why 
they are going to have to send him over to the FHA, and the Govern- 
ment will have to finance that man next year. We are taking money 
out of one pocket, you might say, and sass it in another. 

There is another thing that I would like to call your attention to, 
and that is that grain sorghum production since 1952 has gone up 96 
percent in the United States. 

The CuatrmMan. That is what I pointed out a while ago. 

Mr. Preter. I was up in Iowa this summer. They have test plots 
in Iowa testing grain sorghum this summer. 

The CHarrman. Your recommendation is that grain sorghum be 
placed in the class of the basics. 

Mr. Prrter. Be placed on the same level as corn, since it is com- 
parable. Some experiment stations say that it is 2 or 3 percent less 
than corn. And some say 2 or 3 percent better than corn. 

The CruarrmMan. Would you say that the price support should be 
that of corn? 

Mr. Peeter. That of corn. 

The Cuarrman. How about oats—would you say the same for that? 

Mr. Prerer. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. And barley ? 

Mr. Preter. I think oats, barley, and all feed grains should be put 
on the same basis as corn. 

Do you know we have a little over 1 billion bushels of oats right 
today. That is hanging right over the corn situation and the grain 
sorghum situation. “We are all getting in the same boat together 
around here. 

There is another thing that I do not think has been brought up 
today. 

In the newspaper publicity—I will not say it is not good—there is 
too much spoken of this as high parity that 1s going around. I think 
the spirit of our country depends upon our having some grain food 
in the case of emergency, as much as having arms and ammunition. 

The Cuatrman. More so. 

Mr. Preter. It takes time to secure both of them. So I think that 
our planting should be as good so as to keep a store of food on hand 
as it is to procure guns and ammunition. 

In conclusion, I hope that our Representatives who have been elected 
by the people will see fit to support grain sorghums on the same level 
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as corn, which we decided a while ago, since they have comparable 
value as feed grains, and stop this depression which is starting in our 
area as a result of the drastic reduction in the support price on grain 
sorghum. 

The so-called sound agricultural policy now in effect, if not changed, 
will make the depression of the early thirties seem like years of pros- 
perity for our grain sorghum area. That might not be true of the 
United States as a whole, but it will be true out in our area, because 
it is a major crop for us, the same as corn is for the boys in Iowa. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you. 

Mr. Edwards? 


STATEMENT OF W. T. EDWARDS, ROTAN, TEX. 


Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, I am W. T. Edwards. 

Eeverything else has been covered. I would say that you have a 
complex problem, but when it gets too complex, we might look to some 
other industry and see if they have not worked out something that 
could be applied to us as, for example, the depletion of oil wells. It 
isa big problem. ‘There is not one solution to it. 

It is something that it might do us good to take some of the good 
brains and let them do a study on some of these other industries, to 
see if they have not got their foot into the Treasury Department a 
little bit heavier than we have. 

The CHarmman. Along that line, I wish more of the business peo- 
ple would join in trying to solve this problem, because SeErenley, te 
going to die on the vine unless you get the farmer. to produce food 
and fiber needed for our population. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. How to do it is what I want to know. That is why 
T am willing to sit here until midnight, to get some ideas, 

Mr. Epwarps. I think that we can look to oil. They might have 
figured the solution to it, so that we could use it. 

The Cuarrman. I hope that they give us some solution. 

Your paper will be made a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. W. T. Edwards is as follows :) 


PROBLEM 


The control of cotton production in a fair and impartial manner so as to ad- 
versely effect the smallest number of farmers, yet give greatest liberty for 
individuals and return a good standard of living. 


CRITICISM 


(a) Acreage control doesn’t equal production control. 1955 production 14 
million bales on 17 million acres. 1947 production 11,658,000 bales on 21 million 
acres. 

(b) Treat all areas alike—Lubbock County had 50 percent cultivated land in 
cotton in 1950. Stonewall County had 24 percent cultivated land in cotton in 
1950. 

(c) Make it a permanent program with flexibility. Let the Secretary of 
Agriculture have the authority to move up or down, increase or decrease, but not 
the authority to remove controls. 

In 1950 we had a cotton program but in 1951-53 we had no program. Who 
can plan a good farm program under these instructions? 

(d) Have coordination in the Department of Agriculture at top level so we 
can achieve the primary aims of the farm program. 
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The ASC restricts plantings on already cultivated land while the FHA will 
loan money to drill wells and irrigate more acres to give more production. This 
will be quite a sizable sum in the entire United States. 

(e) The farm problem is an American and not a political problem. 

(f) When preparing the ballot for the farmers call it acreage control and not 
marketing quota. In other words call a spade a spade. 

Fairness and straight talk creates confidence in the program. 

The above statements are the adverse criticisms that I make of the present 
program. We are in full accord on the program on the following points: 

(a) There is a need for a Government program, as farmers will not control 
production voluntarily and due to the nature of crop production we need some 
assurance of a market when we plant a crop. 


SOLUTIONS 


As a solution to the problem I suggest that we use one of the following 
methods: 

(a) Take the cotton acres during a base period and reduce acres from cotton- 
producing farms on a similar percentage basis as used in computing Federal 
income taxes, for example: 


Percent 
Cotton acres : reduction 


a ee oe Ne oi ik eeobierhienna stan eat: 15 
20 to 100 20 
100 to 25 
200 to 30 
300 to 40 
400 to { 50 
500 to 60 
Over 1, 75 
Control man and land, with no substituting or manipulation of farms. No 
new growers until a waiting period of some announced period of time—3 years 
as an example. 
(b) Production solution—50 bales equals 1 unit: 
First unit of production receives 100 percent parity 
Second unit of production receives 90 percent parity 
Third unit of production receives 80 percent parity 
Fourth unit of production receives 75 percent parity 
Fifth unit of production receives 70 percent parity 
All above 70 percent parity 
(c) Or give the farmers the same subsidy as the oil companies receive—a 
27% depletion. 
The Cuarrman. Next is Mr. Morrow. Is he present? 
(No response. ) 
The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Stroope here? 
(No response. ) 
The Cuarrman. Is Mr. David present ? 
No response. ) 
he CuarrMANn. Is Mr. Smiley present ? 
(No response. ) 
The Cuarmman. Mr. Yarbrough. 


STATEMENT OF JACK YARBROUGH, LITTLEFIELD, TEX. 


Mr. Yarsrouen. Mr. Chairman, most of the things we have come 
up here to say have already been discussed pro and con. 

There is one little difference that I would like to suggest here on 
the law, that the bill that you are going to pass next when Congress 
convenes, we feel, up in our section of the country, that grain sorghum 
is a major crop, and in order to reduce this crop, that we should. have 
considerable layout on acreage. 

We think up there that 20 percent would not be excessive. 
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Today I noticed that most of them think that 15 percent would be 
all right, but I think that to really raise the price of this grain 
sorghum you should have at least 20 percent of the cultivated acreage 
out. 

The Cuarman. Twenty percent? 

Mr. YarsroueH. Yes. if you have more than that, it will take a 
long period of years, and the Government will have excessive storage 
problems, and excessive interest rates. And, in order to bring this 
down in line, I do not think that it will hurt anybody to lay out 20 
percent of the cultivated acreage in order to get a higher price. 

Along that line, 85 or 90 percent of parity on grain sorghum will 

‘aise our net income until we can get along fine on it. 

The Cuarrman. Would you do y that ona quota basis ? 

Mr. Yarsrouen. Well, on grain sorghum, of course, you would 
not have to have any quota on that. In our county practically all 
of the acreage that is not on the cotton-allotment acreage is planted 
to grain sorghum. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think that we would soon build up 
a surplus 

Mr. Yarsroucu. If you reduced the acreage 20 percent 

The Crarrman. You have increased here in Texas, I notice, from 
the previous witness—you increased it from 5,451,000 acres in 1954, 
to 6,292,000 acres in 1955. It has been increasing right along. 

Mr. Yarsroven. If you reduce that 20 percent, you pull it down. 
If you had that in soil-building practice, not to be harvested for any 
money or used in any way, it would not conflict with the beef industry 
or anything else. 

The Cuarrman. What caused this sudden increase in sorghum? 

Mr. YarsrovucH. Well, ordinarily these 20 counties that the gentle- 
man talked about before me, produced cotton. I would say almost 
90 percent of the 20-county area that produces one-half of the grain 
sorghum in Texas was in cotton. 

The CuatrMan. You lost out on the quota system ? 

Mr. Yarsroucn. Under the quota system we lost approximately 
50 to 55 percent of our cotton acreage. 

The Cuarrman. Then, the land that you did not put in in cotton, 
or the cotton land you lost , you put it into sor hum ? 

Mr. Yarsroucu. Into grain sorghum. That caused an enormous 
acreage of grain sorghum. Of course, the soil is very fertile out 
there. We can raise enormous amounts of grain sorghum. 

The CuatmrmMan. That is the trouble, of course. 

Mr. Yarsroucu. That is the trouble. 

In order to raise that price, the people in our part of the country 
know that we have got to take out some acreage. I would suggest 
that it be 20 percent out of the tillable land, and that it be rotated 
in order that you could not put it on the poor land every year, that 
it be rotated over the cropland. It would not be a large police action 
to rotate that. 

The Cuarrman. If you were to accept a quota system of, say, 85 
to 90 percent, as you suggest, I imagine in order to reduce the surplus 
you would have to take a much greater cut than 20 percent. I am 
just speaking out loud. I do not know. 

Mr. Yarsrouen. I am an old farmer and have been farming 40 
years. In the early thirties we produced cotton and grain sorghum 
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and hogs, and everything else, at a very cheap price. There is not 
any profit in producing a lot of it at ac heap price. 

Personally, and the rest of the boys in that part of the country, feel 
that they will go along, that we reduced the acreage in order to get 
a better price. 

The Cuatrman. Whatever is necessary to reduce your surpluses? 

Mr. Yarsroucu. The surpluses, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Yarsroucn. We are highly in favor, of course, of the 90 per- 
cent parity on cotton. 

There is one more thing that has not been covered today that I 
would like to bring up for your consideration. 

We are up there in the irrigated belt. Our water is depleting, of 
course. We think that our water depletion should be given the same 
consideration as oil depletion in figuring our income. “You know oil 
is depleted. It has a depletion allowance of 27.5 percent. That is 
over a period of years. 

As I say, our water is depleting at a much faster rate than usually 
an oil well does. We think that the depletion on water should be 
taken into consideration, as well as on oil. It is a natural resource 
that is used up. 

The CHarrmMan. It is easy to figure it on oil. Do you pay for your 
water ? 

Mr. Yarsroucn. We do not pay for the water. 

The Cuarrman. How would you figure out the depletion ? 

Mr. Yarsroucu. A piece of land in our country, that does not have 
water under it, is worth approximately one-fifth or one-sixth as much 
as a place that has water under it. Over a period of years, if that 
water is gone, you lose approximately 80 or 85 percent of the value 
of it. In other words, if you bought a piece of land up there for 
$300 an acre that had water under it, and in 10 years it did not have 
any water under it, you would be hurt, the difference between it and 
the dry land, and dry land is around $50 an acre, which is something to 
be considered. 

The Cuarman. If you give us the formula, we might consider it. 
You might let the Finance ‘Committee consider that. 

Mr. YarsroucH. The only formula that I could give would have 
to be something similar to the depletion on oil. 

The Cuarrman. That would be on the income taxes? 

Mr. Yarsroueu. On the income tax. 

The Cuarrman. All right; thank you. 

Mr. Yarsrovucu. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. Weare gi: id to have had you with us. 

(The prepared statement of Jack Yar brough is as follows) 

I am Jack Yarbrough from Littlefield, Lamb County, Tex., a 100 percent 


farmer. I represent, and am spokesman for a large delegation of farmers from 
my section of the State. 

We favor controlled acres with 90 percent parity on basic crops and 85 percent 
parity on nonbasic crops. In connection with this, I will state that the cotton 
acreage be retained at the same allotments as in 1955. That the surplus of cot- 
ton be sold on the world markets at less than the 105 percent of parity even as 
low as 90 percent to regain our lost export trade and to lower our surplus of 
cotton. We request the law be changed so a producer may not have to plant 
90 percent of the allotment to keep his history on a crop. 

We request a program be started to have 20 percent of the cultivated acres 
of a tract of land in soil building practices, and that it be rotated on the tract of 
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land. And in connection with this practice that grain sorghum be supported at 
85 percent of parity. It may be necessary that some kind of payment for these 
acres be made from $20 to $25 an acre. 

The parity years should be changed to more modern times to include the higher 
prices of equipment, labor cost, and taxes, etc. 

I would like to call to your attention, the fact that farmers are the only people 
in the Nation that our Government is urging lower prices and income. Through 
export duties, depreciation allowances to big business, minimum wage laws, are 
constantly raising our cost and lowering our income. 

The United States Senate has a responsibility to we farmers in approving 
for Secretary of Agriculture a man who will set in the Cabinet and be our 
representative. Our good-will salesman. His statement to the Nation that 
farmers are receiving too much for their products is absurd. There is only 30 
cents worth of cotton in the $5 cotton shirt that you are wearing, and only 2 
cents worth of wheat in the loaf of bread. The State that he comes from has 
less than 12 percent cultivated acres, and he has no conception of the problems 
that we farmers have in trying to make a living for our families. 

Our income is constantly being cut by law and the others in the Nation are 
getting theirs raised by law. It is a case of a majority imposing on a minority. 
Is that good? 

In my section to produce an income of $10,000, it is necessary to have an in- 
vestment of $100,000 or more, we think that in your price formula, some though: 
should be given to the amount of investment, and that a farmer should make a 
fair income from his investment. 

I would like for you to ask some questions on the problems that you are con- 
cerned with the new farm program, that I might give you all the information 
that I can from my section to enable you to give us the very best farm bill. 

I would like to take this opportunity, on behalf of every farmer in my section, 
to thank you for the time that you have given me to present to you some of the 
problems that effect us in our day-to-day work in trying to make a living from 
the soil. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Sides. 
Mr. G. T. Sipes (Olton, Tex.). I will pass, This witness repre- 


sented the same county. 
The CHarrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Moss? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. MOSS, MEMPHIS, TEX. 


Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Moss from Memphis, Tex., 
up in the extreme southeastern portion of the Panhandle. I am a 
grain, cotton, sorghum farmer. 

I farm approximately 568 acres, approximately 200 of which is in 
cotton, and 358 acres is in grain sorghum. It is dry land farming. 

It is my desire to discuss a few things regarding some problems 
I feel need changing in order to protect ‘agriculture and the economy 
of our Nation. 

I feel that we need a more realistic parity formula that would more 
nearly reflect the cost of production and cost of living when comput- 
ing what parity of farm commodities should be. I feel that more con- 
sideration should be given to the cost of things we buy and less on 
past prices we have received when computing this formula. 

Since the most depressing condition regarding the bad position we 
find oursleves in today seems to be the ( ommodiay Credit Corpora- 
tion- owned products (surplus), I would certainly like to see the bar- 
riers to foreign trade removed, especially the State Department’s 
Objettions to our cutting prices of our commodities to meet and com- 
pete on a level with those prices of other countries. 

I feel that the Cargo Preference Act in Public Law 480 should be 
changed, so that these surplus agricultural commodities could be 
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moved by whatever ships necessary to move these commodities. I 
feel that if any subsidizing of the merchant marine is necessary, that 
it should be done through | Defense Deparement and not by the agri- 
cultural segment of our economy only. 

I feel that our Government should do everything within their power 
to increase our sales for foreign countries and also trade for products 
which we must import that are not available in the United States. 

I feel that all storage and other charges on existing Government- 
owned agricultural commodities should be absorbed by the ( Yommodity 
Credit C orporation and the 105 percent of support price barrier be 
removed, and that these commodities be priced at a price that would 
move them into foreign trade in an orderly manner. 

We certainly do not want to lose sight of the fact that the farmers 
must have a guaranteed fixed parity price on all basic and nonbasic 
commodities when Commodity Credit Corporation-owned surpluses 
exist. I feel that this fixed price should be at least 90 percent of 
actual parity and not on the so-called modernized parity formula, 
which is to go into effect January 1. 

If, we do not have this guaranteed fixed price, it will have a drastic 
downward effect on our Nation’s economy. 

As we all know, volume X price, times the price, minus our ex- 
penses, equals our income or our buying. 

It appears that our expenses c annot be lowered, because such things 
as labor, franchises, shipping, and most other things that make up 
our expenses, are protected by government. Therefore, if our — 
received cannot be raised, then to keep a farmer or producer in busi- 


ness, we must have volume, and we know we are continually building 


up surpluses in some commodities, and therefore have to take a still 
further cut in acreage allotments, then it is going to have a very shock- 
ing effect on our Nation’s economy, as the farmers that man: ige to 
remain farmers must increase overall acreage by squeezing out other 
farmers and forcing them into competition ‘with labor and other seg- 
ments of national economy. 

When the farmer is squeezed off the farm and into industry, he 
leaves the rural area and by his absence forces rural merchants out of 
business, and forces him into competition with labor in industry. 

I have two other things here that I would like to see a change in, 
in the wording in the ASC handbook, regarding cotton planting, 
where it now reads: 


A strip of idle or fallow land less than four normal rows in width— 
be changed to read— 
less than two normal rows in width— 


would be counted as planted to the entire crop, and apply this to dry 
land only. 

The C lies. What effect would that have? 

Mr. Moss. The present regulation allows us to plant 4 rows in and 
4 rows out, across the farm. If we had 100 acres planted that way, 
it would be counted as 50 acres. We would like to plant the 2 rows 
in and the 2 rows out, and count the 50 acres and the 100 acres, be- 
cause in certain areas you cannot comply with the 4-in-and- 4-out 
provision because of the type of soil. It would not be good soil man- 
agement to do it. It is a slight soil, and it would blow. 
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We can plant 2 rows in and 2 rows out and still protect ourselves. 

The Carman. The idea would be to conserve your soil ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

And also, it would tend to take 1 million acres or so out of grain 
sorghum production, that these boys are worrying about. 

The Cuamman. It will increase your cotton acreage, too? 

Mr. Moss. Possibly 20 or 25 percent is our estimate. 

The Cuamman. Just a little bit, anyhow. 

Mr. Moss. It would; yes, sir. 

I would also like the definition of “diverted acres” changed. The 
definition as it is now in the law reads: 

Those acres between history and planted acres. 

I would like that changed to read : 


The total number of diverted acres on any farm shall not be more than the 
total percentage of the national cut in such commodity that is being controlled 
by acreage allotments. 

This definition of “diverted acres” should be used in any farm pro- 
gram whatsoever, written or enacted, in order to correct any and all 
inequities resulting on many farms, due to the irregularities in the 
acreage allotments of the past 2 years. 

The CHairman. What effect would that have in increasing the 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Moss. Should the diverted-acres provision of the law go into 
effect, some farms would possibly have as much as 60 or 70 percent of 
their farm which would be classified as “diverted acres.” We could 
not plant anything on them. And another one would not have maybe 
more than 3 or 4 percent of his farm go to diverted acres under the 
way it reads at present. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is worth looking into. Thank you for your 
suggestion. 

Mr. Jones? 


STATEMENT OF DELWIN JONES, LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I farm 360 acres of rented land. Every- 
thing that I have typed on that portion that I handed you has been 
thoroughly covered. 

I have one penciled notation at the bottom, that we have come in 
here today with reference to retired acreage and what methods of pay- 
ment should be made to the farmers for the retirement of this acreage. 
I would like to make this statement : 

I feel that acreage leasing of retired acreage would create a hard- 
ship for tenant farmers, in that the owners would tend to take pos- 
session of the retired acreage and receive all lease money. Do you see 
the point there? In other words, in our area, there are some large 
landowners who have their Jand rented out at this time, but if we were 
to enact program, we will say for example, of paying a man $10 per 
acre for his retired acreage, then this large landowner could very well 
move all of his tenants and take possession and retire that acreage, and 
then live very profitably for himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. And. get $10 an acre? 


Mr. Jones. Yes. And that would force your tenant farmer off the 
farm. 
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One of our farmers made the statement here that our farm-subsidy 
a am is a burden on the taxpayers. I would like to take exception 
to that, due to the fact, according to our national budget last 7 Lr, 
agriculture only received 1 percent of the subsidies. Therefore, I do 
not feel that I should have it said that I am a burden on my fellow tax- 
payers when I am only getting 1 percent of that. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Hays? 
STATEMENT OF MARION HAYS, BALLINGER, TEX. 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I am Marion Hays, of Ballinger, Run- 
nels County, Tex. I am not a part-time farmer. All of my time is 
spent in farming. I own 1,500 acres, 540 of which is in cultivation. 
And besides this, I lease 100 additional acres. 

Our area, on the eastern edge of the Edwards Plateau, is widely 
adapted to wheat, cotton, oats, and grain sorghum farming, also to 
sheep and cattle ranching. 

Under the present farm program all five of these industries or enter- 
prises have been adversely affected by our present farm program, in 
that huge surpluses have ‘piled up in each of these industries and are 
steadily 1 rising, much to the dilemma of the producer. 

I think that it is the opinion of most farmers and ranchers in my 
area that so far the various farm programs have not been very suc- 
cessful in controlling productions and have done very little to main- 
tain or restore fertility to our soil. 

These programs have also been odious to producers with respect to 
rigid controls and the heavy cost of administration. 

For these reasons we think much consideration should be given this 
Farm Bureau plan, or a plan that would operate efficiently with much 
more emphasis on maintaining soil fertility. 

To that I would like to add something about the wool industry, since 
I am also interested in that in a moderate scale. 

This year we have what is called the wool incentive program, that 
is, the difference in the average price that we receive for wool and the 
90 percent of parity. I think it represents about 62 or 63 cents for 
wool; that is, that parity does. 

I would like to give a few figures that I personally received for 
wool for the past 3 years prior to this year. 

In 1952 I got $1 a pound for wool, which was very good. And in 
1953, 65 cents; in 1954, 61 cents; and in 1955, when this incentive 
program went into effect, the wool market got stale. Not much wool 
has moved since, 

There is a great deal of dissatisfaction in our area with this present 
wool program. 

The CHatrman. Of course, you must give it a chance to operate. 
You know how it will work? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, sir. 

We understand that the surplus wool that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or whatever agency holds that, are marketing that in 
what they call an orderly manner now, and possibly that has some 
effect on the present wool market. 


64440—56—-pt. 428 
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The Crarmman. It could not have any effect in the price you would 
receive, because under the law, as I understand it, a fair price is fixed 
in advance in order to encourage the production of a certain goal 
fixed in the bill. The difference between the fixed price and what 
you get is what you will obtain from the Treasury. 

Mr. Hays. There is another point in the wool and lamb program. 
[ would like to point it out. That is, this advertising campaign that 
was launched. This was referred to the wool producers in the wool- 
producing States. It carried in all of the States, I think, except Texas 
and New Mexico. 

This advertising, which I believe is 1 cent per pound that is with- 
held from the price of the wool—I have forgotten just what it is— 
from the price of lamb. I do not know what that is. 

Anyhow, there is a hae of dissatisfaction with that in Texas and 
New Mexico. 

The Cuamman. Are you suggesting any changes to the wool bill? 

Mr. Hays. Well, I have never put wool in the loan. We have 
had a loan program on wool for years. The wool price has been 
substantially above the loan program. 

The CuatrMAn. Those who fostered the wool bill said it would be 
a cure for the entire wool industry. I hope it develops that way, 
although I did not support it, lw ant to be frank in saying. 

Mr. Hays. I think it should be given a fair chance before we try 
to repeal it. 

I certainly thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Have you always lived in Texas? 

Mr. Hays. I was born in Texas; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You talk like a Virginian. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Is Mr. Mike Smith here? 

Please take a seat. 


STATEMENT OF MIKE 0. SMITH, SABINAL, TEX. 


Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Chairman, I am Mike O. Smith, box 187, Sabinal, 
from Uvalde County. 

In my opinion and the opinion of most of my neighbors, the pri- 
mary cause of our depressed farm prices is: (1) Overproduction 

caused by rigid price support; (2) curtailment of export of such. 

Cotton, wool, and mohair is hurt to an untold amount by synthetic 
fabrics. 

Our first thought should be to convert and improve our soil en- 
trusted to us by our Maker. 

America was built and grew on individual initiative, that we do 
not want to destroy or impair. By curtailing (cutting down) pro- 
duction as set out in the Farm Bureau’s soil fertility bank program, 
I feel that we can take a great step forward to a more sound and more 
practical future. 

The sooner we can learn how to stand on our own feet without 
Government aid and programs, the better off all of us will be. 

Greed of individuals and companies is the primary reason that we 
have the above evils. 
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The State Department has, to a great extent, been the cause of our 
shutdown on exports and foreign trade. 

Metals, strategic material of all kinds need not be stored, are not 
affected by rodents, weevils, or other parasites, do not ee as 
food and fiber, so why not trade for such items as these that we can 
sometime in the future use. 

There is something that would not have to be used immediately but 
it can be stored. 

The Cramman, Many of us have suggested that but it has not ma- 
terialized as yet. 

Mr. Smiru. It is something that I think should be worked on more. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know how else to work on it, when you 
cannot get the Army to buy it in exchange. They want to use dollars. 

They do not like to go to the trouble of exchanging food for strategic 
materials. We have tried that. 

On the other hand, as was stated here today, the great problem is 
that some countries will agree to buy our stuff, our surpluses, and we 
can ship there and accept ; their own money, but when we go to buy 
with that money the material that they have, we cannot do it. 

Mr. Sarru. There is no way that we can work around it? 

The CuatrMan. To force it? 

Mr. Smiru. No, you cannot force it. 

The Cuarrman. I say, that is the point. 

Mr. Smirn. Would there be money in one country—— 

The Cuarrman. That could be used in another ? 

Mr. Smiru. That could be used in another? 

The Cuatrman. Well, you could, but the only trouble is that the 
United Kingdom is somewhat in control of that soft currency bloc. 

Mr. Smirn. Sterling is what they really want? 

The Cuamman. Yes, that isright. In this sterling bloc the United 
Kingdom seems to have the upper hand. In the past, all of the ster- 
ling bloc countries owed money to England. They somewhat control 
them. 

When we go to buy commodities that are virtually in the control of 
the British, ‘such as tin and rubber and wool, produced i in that area, 
why, we have got to use dollars to obtain it. 

Mr. Sarit. It used to be gold. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sure, but all that has changed. 

Mr. Situ. Suppose we go into it with silver a little more 

The CHairman. Ah, now, you are getting into deep water. You 
ought to have Senator Thomas here now talking about silver. 

Mr. Saarru. One thing, this metal will not ‘deteriorate. We have 
all of this grain on hand that is deteriorating. 

The CuatrmMaAn. You would be surprised how much opposition you 
would meet from the producers of silver here in this State if you 
stockpiled silver in this country. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, silver is something that we use, not to a great 
extent, but our other met tals, I think that we should try to conserve our 
raw materials as much as we can, possibly. 

The CuarrMan. I agree with you. I would be for that. I have 
tried to foster such programs for the past 15 years, but I am sorry to 
say that we have never gotten anywhere with it. 

Mr. Smrru. You are ‘working 1 in the right direction. 
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In this way we can help other nations and help ourselves. A give- 
way plan helps no one, is not practical and not advisable except in 
case of an emergency or disaster. 

We can go far in counteracting communism if we use the surpluses 
we now have in aiding or strengthening other nations. 

America is a Christian and democratic nation. If we conduct our- 
selves and our policies as such, no isms will ever give us serious trouble. 

We should consider these surpluses as blessings and not as a burden. 
The only thing is to get them to the people and places where they are 
drastically needed. 

That is without impairing the standard of living in those coun- 
tries. I was in the World War. I covered several nations, and as 
soon as you have stepped out—you say that you have been there— 
you noticed that one of our main problems is that our standard is 
so high above the rest of the world that it makes it a very complex 
deal all the way around for the American people. There are very 
few nations—none of them—with our standard of living, and very 
few that even come close to it. How we are going to raise them 
up to our standard, to get on a little closer plane on that, I do not 
know. Of course, we do not want to go down to their standard, but 
if labor and industry keeps getting more and more money, we are 
going to get into more and more trouble. I have never yet seen a dog 
chase his tail and catch it. 

If and when legislation is passed to aid agriculture, the proper 
authorities should see that they get it, as intended: (1) a couple years 
ago a beef-buying program was passed. The slaughterhouses got 
full benefit from that; (2) then a disaster feed program came out, 
in the dought area; the first part was O. K., but when it was revised 
and we received $1 to apply to each hundredweight of grain, feed 
immediately went up that amount and more. Feed houses got the 
benefit ; (3) now the wool program is in effect. 

I was buying ground maize for $1.80. This program came in again. 
The next time I went back to get it, it cost me $2.80, and a little bit 
after that it was close to $3 and $3.10. 

Legislation does a lot of very good things, but agriculture does not 
get the benefit from it. 

The CrHarrman. I wish that you could do something about it, to 
cut this great sum of money that it seems to be costing us to handle 
these products, between the farm by the merchants and the proc- 
essors. 

Mr. Soir. It looks like—well, you would say the feed house is 
the processor, and was the one really getting it. 

The Cuatrman. Somebody is getting it, not the farmer. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Who has the authority to administer that? 

The Cuatrman. The thing is, would you want to fix the prices? 

Mr. Smrrn. They were fixed. 

The CrHatrman. I am talking about this: Would you want to 
pass a law to fix the prices of everything that the storekeeper sells? 

Mr. Smrrn. We know that on grain, I think they are buying it 
from the—— 

The Cratrman. Of course, the only way to do that is by regiment- 
ing, and I know that you would not want that. 
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Mr. SmitTH. We want freedom. 

The Cuarrman. Of course you want freedom. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, the wool program is in effect, and in Uvalde they 
were selling—we sold ours before this thing went into effect—wool 
was bringing from 50 to €) cents a pound. Immediately just before 
that thing did go in, and when it did come in, they came down, and 
they were not buying at all. Finally, they offered 30 and 35 cents. A 
couple of houses did ‘sell for 35 cents. 

The CHatrmMan. You know what will happen, your Government is 
going to pay the difference. 

Mr. Smitu. That is what they were figuring. 

The CHatrMaNn. That is what is going to happen. 

Mr. Smiru. We take that 35, plus this incentive, that would put us 
back up to where we had been. 

The CuatrMan. A lot of people are advocating the same program 
as to other commodities. 

What that program has cost, as I pointed out here, would just be 
nothing compared to what it might cost if this method were to be put 
into effect, in my humble judgment. I may be wrong about that, but 
that is my personal judgment. 

Mr. SmirH. Another thing that I am wondering about. We do 
know that grains can be converted into alcohol, which is used in the 
making of rubber and everything else, which is taking this grain that 
is depreciating in quality. It can be put into something that can be 
shipped or stored, that will take up less space and still be used for 
future use. 

I thank you very much. 

The CuamrMan. You are very welcome. 

You say that you are from Uvalde? 

Mr. Srrn. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You know Mr. Garner? 

Mr. Smiru. I use a little of his money. 

The Cuatrman. If you see him, give him my warmest regards. 

Mr. Siru. I will. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Chambliss. Step forward, sir. You may 
proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF G. C. CHAMBLISS, SR., ANAHUAC, TEX. 


Mr. CuamMB.iss. Senator, my name is G. C. Chambliss, from Cham- 
bers County, Anahuac, Tex. I am a rice farmer. 

The CHarrman. Rice farmer? 

Mr. Cuamesuiss. It seems to me that there are some things that 
Congress can do to help our farm situation. It is obvious to me that 
legislation is not the answer to all our problems, and that we do not 
want Congress answering all our problems. This fall representatives 
from rice-growing ¢ ounties met in Rosenburg, Tex., and discussed our 
rice legislation in three meetings. Here are some of the troubles 
pointed out at these meetings: 

The present system of grading rice is not uniform. 

Ww hat we mean by that is where we have rice, especially on farm 
storages, we will take a grade of rice this week and send it to one of 
the ASC graders, and in 2 weeks from now we will take another sample 
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and take it to another one, and we will come up with several pounds 
more rice. 

For instance, this fall I had 840 barrels of Texas pack. I sent it to the 
Houston grading office, and it would have brought me $9.32. 

I left it in my storage about 2 weeks, and we discussed around 
among ourselves as farmers as to why they were getting more on dit- 
ferent grades. 

So when I went to make my application for my Commodity Credit 
loan I took my official sample and sent it to Beaumont, and that rice 
brought me $9.66. 

No, that is concrete proof that your gradings—there is something 
wrong somewhere; I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. What was that difference, now ? 

Mr. Cuames.iss. The difference between $9.82—— 

The CHarrmMan. $9.32 and $9.66 ? 

Mr. Cuampstiss. $9.32 and $9.66. I believe it would have been 34 
cents. 

Another thing is the method of calculating this rice where we have 
rice in the storage on the farm, bulk storage. We have our rice dried 
at a dryer, and it is weighed. It comes out at 944 barrels, we will say. 
ASC is supposed to hold back 5 percent of that rice. They will not 
take your weight. 

Now, our rice was weighed, another man’s rice was weighed, was put 
into storage, and when we got his loan on it, rather than to be hold- 
ing out 9 percent, there was approximately 13 percent. 

Now, what we would like would be that where those scales are 
bonded, scales that are used for storing rice in the dryers and ware- 
houses, we haul that rice to our dryer or to the farmer’s dryer out on 
the farm, and why can’t we use their weights, and ASC still hold out 
the 5 percent? Well, that is—— 

The Cuarrman. That is an administrative matter. 

Mr. Cuamestiss. There is too much variation. 

‘The CuarrMan. That can be corrected. All right. 

Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Cuamstiss. Rice is not offered on the market at a competitive 
world price. Therefore, our 1955 rice is about 33 percent Belov the 
1954. 

The Cuarrman. If you offered it at the world price, would it not 
be lower? I have just returned from Thailand and Burma, and they 
have enough rice there to last them quite a while. 

Mr. Cuamptiss. I should have said exports instead of price; I beg 

our pardon. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, sir. 

Mr. Cuamesuiss. The maturity date on Commodity Credit loans 
should be not later than February 28. 

The CuHarrman. What is it now! May? 

Mr. Cuameuiss. This year it had been set for March 16. Last year, 
I believe it was April 30. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Well, that is 

Mr. Cuampetiss. The reason the farmers would like to have that set 
on February 28, in our area, or in Texas, it should be a permanent 
date of February 28 is because there are a number of storages and dry- 
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ers and things that are away from the railroads. Rice has to be 
transported, and it comes at a time, if you would take it from March 15 
or March 16—— widelcarte sn! 

The Cuarrman. You mean for the Government to acquire it; 1s 
that it? 

Mr. Cuampuiss. Yes, sir; when the Government takes over the rice 
on the Commodity Credit loan. 

Now, if we sell it on the open market, why, then, it moves whenever 
we sell it. But there has not been but very little of it sold that has 
been put on the Commodity Credit loan. Therefore, we would like, 
if it is possible, to make that a permanent date of February 28 for 
takeover day. 

We would also suggest that the Congress use all the effort possible 
to try to get the Navy and the Army and those people to use more rice. 

It does not seem to us like, from the reports that come from the 
serviceboys that are raised in the rice area, they come back and they 
say they seldom ever have rice, but they have potatoes every morning 
for breakfast. 

We would like to get our foot in the door on that. That would 
eliminate some of our surpluses. 

It seems like we are going to have about at the end of this year 
from reports about 29 million barrels of surplus rice. That is above 
the approximate 48 million barrels that are consumed for local con- 
sumption and export. 

I am wondering if it would not be possible in some way that we 
might set a minimum of 48 million barrels of rice, freeze this rice, 
this 29 million barrels of rice that we have on hand now, put it away 
where it will not be used for 10 years unless we had a calamity. 

The Cuarrman. What would the bugs do with it, do you think? 

Mr. Cuamsuiss. Well, some old boy suggested that we ship it to 
the Arctic Circle. 

The Cuarrman. How much would it cost? 

Mr. Cuamsuiss. I do not know what it would cost. 

The CuHarrman. You would have to take it by airplane. 

Mr. Cuamatiss. It will probably not cost any more over a period 
of 10 years than to store it that long. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else you want to add? 

Mr. Cuamsuiss. I believe that is all. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Guenther? Have a seat here, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GUS GUENTHER, COUPLAND, TEX. 


Mr. Guentuer. Senator, I am just going to add a little to that. 
Time is running low, and I must compliment you on your patience 
and consideration. You are the first man I have seen sit through 
a meeting of this type after hours that long. 

The Cuarrman. You tell that to the voters of Louisiana, will you? 
[ Laughter. ] ‘ 

Mr. Guentuer. I will do that. 

I feel that as it stands now it looks like we might have to use the 
parity formula, and it has been misused and overadvertised to our 
disadvantage, and it will be in the future. . 
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But it is my understanding that the airlines are being subsidized, 
of course under different names, the railroads, boats, and ships; the 
Navy from the west coast buys ‘their tomatoes over here on the east 
coast, and the Army over here on the east coast or in the eastern part 
of the State, goes to the west coast to buy their tomatoes there. 

If we could compute figures on this over the time that the farm 
program has been going on, and then receive our just share equally 
and use a different word than parity or subsidizing it, maybe we 
could relieve the present problem and work toward a different system 
there. 

It is my feeling that as a farm grower it has gone through, it has 
cost money, but not in the extreme of what has been spent for other 
purposes that are harmful to us as the factories and technicians and 
machinery and labor that have been used in other countries, compared 
to our purpose here. 

That is about all that I would add to this particular meeting. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Guentuer. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Guenther follows :) 

My thinking and that of my area is our first problem is to find markets for 
our surpluses, at home and abroad, to relieve our present problem. 

It is my understanding that we have a trade agreement on exports. Why is it 
not used when the world as a whole is hungry and half clothed, and we are 
blessed with an abundance of food and fiber? 

Is it not our Christian duty to help our fellow men if it is in our power? I 
feel that it is. 

My thinking on the soil fertility bank, if properly administered, will not only 
reduce surpluses but will solve many of our present problems. We will retain 
our present mineral supply in our soil and add more for later use. At this very 
time and day we have depleted our soil in some areas to the extent that it has 
weakened the bone and body structure of man and beast for lack of minerals in 
our soil. Our shallow wells are drying out for no other reason than lack of 
humus or soil condition as it may be called. Rain will fall on unconditioned soil 
and flow down the creek and rivers to the gulf and sea, when in reality it should 
filter through the soil to fill underground reservoirs for the welfare of the people 
as a whole. 

Just how to solve all of our problems at this time I do not know, but I think 
we have enough smart men with past experience and all records that we have of 
past experiences, it should not be too hard to solve our problems. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Dr. Joe D. Nichols. 

Will you give your name in full for the record and your occupa- 
tion, please. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOE D. NICHOLS, SECRETARY, MARION-CASS 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT, ATLANTA, TEX. 


Dr. Nicnors. I am Joe D. Nichols from Atlanta, Tex., in Cass 
C ounty. I am an orthodox M. D. I own and operate a 25- ;-bed hos- 
pital; I also have 1,000 acres of land on which I grow grass, pine 
trees, cattle, and vegetables. 

I am chairman of the board of the National Atlanta Bank; I am 
secretary of the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District; I am a di- 
rector of the Texas State Soil Conservation; I am also president of 
Natural Food Associates which has its headquarters in Atlanta, Tex. 

The CuatrmMan. You ought to be able to give us a solution of this 
problem with all that. Have you got it? 

Dr. Nicuots. Yes, sir; I think I ‘do. 
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The CuatrMan. Fine; proceed. 

Dr. Nicuors. I do not know too much about economics or philos- 
ophy. I have heard a great deal of it today, which I have enjoyed 
tremendously. I am not going to give you any of that, if that is all 
right ? 

The CHarrMan. We have had enough of it. 

Dr. Nicnors. I have with me a complete transcript of the report 
that was approved of our soil conservation district supervisors on last 
Thursday, which represents 1,000 farmland operators, a cooperative 
in the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District. That is only about 8 
miles from the Louisiana line. We are 50 miles from Shreveport, 
right in north Texas in the Pine Belt. 

I am going to read now, if I may, just the conclusion to this whole 
report. Of course, I might say this: That we have the same problems 
that everybody else does. We, realizing the problem, realize that 
agriculture is bankr upt. 

In conclusion, we in the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District 
believe that the farm problem can be solved only by the restoration of 
the fertility of the land. The technique for doing this varies in dif- 
ferent regions. Specifically in our district this can and must be done 
by (1) reforestation and good forestry practices on about one-half of 
our lands; and (2) planting winter cover crops on another 200,000 
acres. 

In the past our farm leaders in extension have educated our farmers 
only to exploit the land. They have taught them to use ever-increas- 
ing amounts of commercial fertilizer and poison insecticides. With 
reckless abandon, and no thought for the future, our farmers have 
been educated to make more bushels per acre regardless of the conse- 
quence. This is one of the causes of our sur pluses, the very inferior 
products we produce. As a result, our soils are ruined and our own 
agriculture is bankrupt. 

We need a new type of educational effort, controlled and executed 
by our own soil conservation district supervisors. We have made a 
good start in the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District. We need 
cooperation from extension services, not attempted domination. 
That is what they are trying to give us now. 

We believe that State and Federal funds should be channeled 
through the soil conservation district. We believe the local soil con- 
servation district knows best how to handle their own problems. We 
believe the individual farmer should not be compelled to follow a set 
of plans devised in the Washington oflice of the Farm Bureau. 

“ar too often this type of plan is not only useless but positively 
detrimental in solving his own local problem. The farm program 
ought to be decentr: alized all the way down to the local SCD level. 

We need more money for action. Too much of our research has 
been an effort to further expoit our land. “Federal aid” to help 
exploit our land more only makes our problem worse. We believe 
that a big portion of the money now wasted on research should be 
directed to the Soil Conservation Service, and the soil conservation 
districts for positive action. We already know how to solve our 
problems of restoration in the Marion-Cass SCD. We already have 
an educational program that is getting results. 

The CuHatrman. Where did you get your information from? 

Dr. Nicwors. Sir? 
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The CHamman. Where did you get your information from to 

carry out these programs that are now in effect ? 

Dr. Nicnorts. We believe that the answer is the restoration of the 
fertility of the soil. 

; The Cuatrman. I know that, but where did you get the information 
rom ¢ 

Dr. Nicnots. Where did we learn how to do that ? 

The Cratrman. Yes. Didn’t you learn it from the experiments 
or other things done by other agencies of Government ? 

Dr. Nrcuors. My hobby for the last 9 years has been the restora- 
tion of the fertility of the soil. I have a thousand-acre farm, as I 
told you. 

The Cuamman. How are you making out with it? 

Dr. Nicnors. Wonderful. I have no surplus of any kind. I have 
no trouble selling everything I can grow on it because I grow superior 
quality. People come from Shreveport, Texarkana, Marshall, Tex., 
to buy my produce, and I get a premium on it. 

The CHarrman. What do you produce? 

Dr. Nicuots. All sorts of vegetables on 8 acres under irrigation. 

The CuairMAn. Eight acres¢ What do you do with the rest of it? 

Dr. Nicos. Grass, pine trees, cattle. I also get a premium for 
my cattle. We have superior quality. I will go ‘into that in just a 
minute, if I may. 

We believe the new plan sponsored by the Farm Bureau has some 
good points. But we also believe it has in it a joker that will socialize 
agriculture. We believe the plan was conceived by the Extension 
Service and is being presented to Congress and the American public 
by their camouflaged front boy, the Farm Bureau. There is in it too 
much compulsion and not enough liberty for the American farmer. 

The new “master plan” paraded under the name of a “farm home 
development program” by Extension, is too socialistic to be accepted 
by a liberty-loving, God-fearing, American farmer. We do not want 
to see the county “agent become the little dictator on the local level. 
No such plan as that will ever receive the endorsement of the farm 
leaders in the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District. The Farm 
Bureau is not the spokesman for the farmer in our district. 

I would like to bring out one point that came up a while ago. We 
had one man who said something about the political activities of the 
county agent. I would like to tell you a little about what they are 
doing to us in that district. 

We have had a very successful program in the last 4 years in that 
district. 

Two years ago we planted 2 million pine seedlings, more than had 
been planted 10 years before. 

The following year we planted 4 million. The program has been so 
successful, our winter legume program and pine seedling program has 
been so successful, we have gotten so much cooperation from other 
people, that this year we started out to raise $35,000 locally, which 
represented $1 per head of the population, and we were getting along 
just fine 

The Carman. How could a farmer live or expect to live if he 
plants pine seedlings now on his land when he needs it? You are a 
doctor, you say ? 

Dr. Nicnors. Y es, sir; that is right. 
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The CuarrmMan. You do not depend on a thousand acres, do you? 

Dr. Nicnors. No. 

The CHarrMAN. You have got a nice practice. 

Dr. Nicuots. Everybody up there is sick, Senator; I get along just 
fine. 

The CHarrman. I understand that. But now suppose you tell us 
what you would do for the farmers. 

Dr. Nicnots. The farmers. 

The CHarrMAN. You would advocate that to a farmer? 

Dr. Nicnoxs. All right. 

The Cuatrman. How would he live? He would have to wait how 
many years, 15 years, to get returns from that pine seedling? 

Dr. NicHoxs. Well, here is the situation we have now. 94: percent of 
the farmers in our district have to depend upon off-the-farm income 
to eat. That is the situation they are in now. They are not getting 
anything from their 250,000 acres as it is there. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, your solution, Doctor, may be a credit- 
able thing for a place where you can grow pines. But you take all of 
these drylands of Texas here, where you have a lot of trouble to make 
anything grow, I guess, much less pine, what do you do in that 
situation ? 

Dr. Nicnoxrs. Well, that is exactly the situation why I think that 
the thing ought to be on a local level. You see, the answer to the prob- 
lem is local. You cannot just have one big plan that fits everybody. 
That is why I think it ought to be decentralized to the local soil con- 
servation district. ‘They know the answers to the problem in each 
district. We know exactly what to do. 

We have 250,000 acres of land that is so badly eroded, worn out, 
that it is uneconomical to do anything else with it except to put it 
back in pine seedlings. It would not be worth it to put it back 

The Cuarman. Is that peculiar to Cass County ? 

Dr. Nicnots. That is naturally a Pine Belt there, as you know, and 
that was there, what it was in the beginning, and the people who now 
have their pine tree farms are getting along better than anybody else. 

The CHarrman. Are they farmers or are they just rural dwellers? 

Dr. NicHo.s. They are farmers, tree farmers. 

The Carman. Tree farmers; people with a little money, I guess? 

Dr. Nicnots. No. 

The Cuairman. To set aside? 

Dr. Nicuous. No. Even a small farmer now, that type of land, we 
are—— 

The Cuatrman. You mean tree farming in addition to his farming 
operation ? 

Dr. Nicnors. Yes, sir; that is right. But that type of land he 
has put into pine trees, it does not take too long; in 15 years he can 
start getting something back out of it. 

Let me give you a little bit of the political activities of the county 
agent, if I may. Is it all right? 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to go into that. We are trying to 
keep this above politics and on a nonpartisan basis, and if it was 
something that would cure the program I would say, “Good,” but if 
you have : any ideas to give us as to how to solve this ‘problem I would 
rather hear that than any political activity of any county agent. 

Dr. Nicnors. All right, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Dr. Nicuots. Let me say—this is just a little bit of a review of what 
I have heard today—No. 1, that our farm problem is acute simply 
because of our surpluses. 

Our cup runneth over, and it spilleth on us. 

What has caused the surplus? When a patient comes in to me sick, 
I try to find out what causes his trouble. 

What has caused the surplus, if there is a surplus? Once or twice 
today you have suggested, Senator, that we do not have as much of a 
surplus as some think we have. 

We do not have a surplus of quality material of both food and fiber. 

I believe the folks in California with their cotton do not have any 
trouble getting a price for it. People who have good quality—out at 
Hereford, the Deaf Smith County wheat farmers, there are some of 
them out there that grow a very superior quality of wheat. We buy 
some. 

I am also into the flour and grinding business. We have a food 
store where we buy the Deaf Smith County wheat and grind it fresh. 
It is superior quality. We have to pay a premium to get it. 

What is the cause of the surplus? Well, it is because the whole 
philosophy of our agricultural leaders has been more bushels per 
acre, exploitation. 

We have literally raped the soil and, Senator, it is immoral to 
rape the soil. 

‘his has resulted in a bankrupt poor soil. There are no more rich 
black lands in Texas, regardless of what you may hear about it. 

We just drove through it today coming over here. 

To keep up production, millions have been spent on research to 
find a way to increase production from poor soil. 

New varieties which, in many instances, have no resistance to dis- 
ease have been found. 

The farmer has been taught to use more and more commercial 
fertilizer, and commercial fertilizers does not make land rich. On 
the contrary, it makes the land poorer than before. It simply drives 
out the remaining fertility and leaves a piece of dead, hard concrete, 
and that is what most of our area is, and the end result of chemical 
farming is always disease, first in the land itself, then in the plant, 
then in the animal and finally in us and in our children. 

The farmer found he had to buy more and more poison insecticides, 
then medicine in ever-increasing quantities, both for his animals and 
himself and his family. 

The cost of production in our chemicalized agriculture has become 
so high that the farmer can no longer make a profit. 

Down at our hospital when we have noticed the rise in all of our 
services and our expenses kept coming up, in order to keep our income 
up, we went to work to see how we could hold down expenses. I 
think that is another thing this committee should think about. I 
think that is another thing all farmers should consider, how can you 
hold down expenses. 

At the present time, it is so expensive to grow a crop—I am chair- 
man of the board, and these farmers come in to the bank, and they 
want to borrow money to buy fertilizer and poison, and if they would 
pay enough for what they spend on fertilizer for their crop, on 
poison and fertilizer, they get practically nothing. 
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The only people making a legitimate profit in American agricul- 
ture are the people who make fertilizers, poisons, and medicine. 

What is the answer? It is simple. Only the restoration of the 
fertility of the soil will solve our problem. This can be done much 
more quickly than many of our leaders realize. The technique varies 
in different localities. 

In the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District we put on lime- 
stone, rock with phosphate, and land vetch and crimson clover. ‘This 
restores the life to the soil. 

The soil microorganisms are the key to a fertile soil. They are 
the chefs that feed the plants. They are the doctors that produce 
the antibiotics for a healthy plant. 

On my farm I have not used a chemical of any sort in 7 years. 
On a 300-acre pasture I have added 2 inches of topsoil in the last 
6 years. We have restored the fertility. 

You can restore the fertility in less time than that. I fooled around 
the first year or two. 

The answer to the whole problem is the restoration of the fertility 
of the soil. We have got to cut expenses and make our land rich, 
and we have got to grow a quality product. When we do that, we 
will not have any trouble with all these surpluses. 

Frankly, I think we ought to take a lot of acres out, but I do not 
think it ought to be compulsion. It ought to be put into peas and 
crimson clover. That is what we have where I live. 

I think the Government ought to pay a part of it. I think you 
and I, as individuals, have a tremendous responsibility to agriculture. 
[ think all bankers, lawyers, doctors, everybody, including the State, 
local, and Federal Government owe such a responsibility. 

Ordinarily I am not too much for Federal aid, but I think the Fed- 
eral Government itself owes a tremendous responsibility to the agri- 
culture of America, and they, too, should do their part. 

[ think what they should do is to pay the farmer—— 

The CuHarman. That is what we are trying to do through the Ex- 
tension Service and through the Soil Conservation Service—— 

Dr. Nicnors. Well, in my opinion—— 

The CuamrMan (continuing). And any of the agencies that have 
been created by Congress. 

Dr. Nicnoxs. That is right. 

In my opinion, Senator, we have been working through the wrong 
agency. We ought to go through the soil-conservation district, and 
the Soil Conservation Service, because where I live, the only thing 
the county agent does is to sell fertilizer and poisonous spray, and that 
does not restore fertility; that knifes us in the back. They say it is 
reduplication, and so they try to spike our program; that is what 
happened. 

The CuarrMan. You might have the wrong kind of agent in your 
county. 

Dr. Nicnors. He did only what his boss told him to do. 

The Cuarrman. Who was his boss? 

Dr. Nicuoxs. The district county agent came into our county and 
he was the one who started it. 

The Cuarrman. Anything else? 

Dr. Nicuoxs. No, sir; thank you. 
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(The prepared statement of Dr. Nichols follows :) 


I represent over 1,000 farm-landowner cooperators in our Marion-Cass Soil 
Conservation District. 

The Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District was organized in 1945. Our 
district is in the Pine Belt of northeast Texas. During the war, in addition 
to the 9 major sawmills, 57 peckerwood sawmills, were also in operation. They 
assaulted our forests and demolished them. Practically everything big enough 
to make a 2 by 4, including the seed trees, was cut down and sent to both the 
regular and the black market. Numerous fires and heavy winter rains made a 
shambles of our once beautiful forests. Our croplands had also been destroyed. 
For a hundred years our farm had been planting cotton 1 year and corn the 
next. Even our agricultural leaders seemed to be interested in only one thing, 
more bushels per acre exploitation. Only rarely was conservation practiced. 
Our top soil was gone, and our agriculture, the backbone of our economy, was 
bankrupt. Our farmers had moved away from the land, into the cities and de- 
fense plants searching for security. Our country schools and churches were 
abandoned. Actually we had little left to conserve. Ours was a job of restora- 
tion of our soils. 

Although our average annual rainfall was 45 inches, the water wells were 
going dry as the underground water tables fell. The heavy winter rains could 
not penetrate the soil where it fell, but instead, it washed away the remaining 
topsoil and added to the flood problem of the Sulphur, Red, and Mississippi 
Rivers. Our once ever-flowing springs and creeks dried up in the summertime 
and the crop failures were blamed on the drought. Road runners, rattlesnakes, 
armadillos, and other semiarid wildlife moved in on us. We had the makings 
of a desert in our once beautiful homeland. Our economy was sick. Our peo- 
ple were sick. And our farmers in desperation were turning to an ever- 
increasing socialistic government which was gradually but surely taking away 
their liberty and freedom. 

The Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District got a slow start. Most of the orig- 
inal appropriation was spent to buy machinery. The real philisophy and purpose 
of a truly great soil-conservation district was unknown to both the new super- 
visors and the cooperators. Some stock ponds and terraces were built but very 
little real soil-restoration work was done. We were still exploiting our land. 
A feeble effort was made to start reforestation. 

Four years ago our district began to function as a real-conservation district. 
The board of supervisors made a survey. They found that we had 250,000 acres 
of land that was so badly eroded that it was uneconomical to attempt anything 
but the planting of pine seedlings on this land. We had another 250,000 acres 
of crop and pasture land that needed winter cover crops for restoration. A meet- 
ing was called to decide on a program of work. All agency people, including SCS 
technicians, forestry technicians, vocational agriculture teachers, county agents, 
PMA directors, chamber-of-coommerce leaders, bankers, civic-club officers, and 
leading farmers. 

It was decided to concentrate all efforts on a forestry program for the first 
year. Everybody set out to sell pine seedlings. Fire prevention and hardwood 
control were stressed. A pine-tree fund was started. Contributions from saw- 
mills, pulpwood mills, utilities, railroads, banks, business people, civic clubs, and 
cooperators were solicited. Incentive pine seedlings were offered to farmers who 
would buy seedlings. Newspapers and radio stations were quick to lend their 
support. School officials also helped in the educational effort. The first year 
2 million seedlings were planted. This was more than had been planted in the 
10-year period before. 

The program for the next year was expanded. Forestry restoration and pres- 
ervation remained our chief objective. Efforts were intensified to collect more 
funds and to show the people the economic values of a pine forest. During these 
years all agencies worked in complete harmony. All the agency representatives 
met with the board of supervisors in the regular monthly meetings. Often extra 
meetings were called, always with good attendance and intense interest and 
optimism. A unique slogan was adopted. At each meeting we reminded ourselves 
that “there is no limit to the amount of good a man or an agency can do, so long 
as they are not looking for the credit.” We believe this is a good slogan for all 
soil-conservation districts to adopt. Human nature being what it is, it is only 
natural that petty jealousies sometimes cause friction and trouble in a program 
that includes a large number of people and organizations. We attribute the suc- 
cess of our program, in no small part, to the fact that we did have complete 
cooperation of the entire group. 
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The second year of this campaign we doubled the number of pine seedlings 
planted. Four million seedlings were planted. Farmers redoubled their efforts 
to prevent fires from destroying their new tree farms. More hardwood control 
was done as our people learned more about good forestry practices. The intensity 
of the educational campaign was stepped up with numerous publicity stunts. We 
had a queen’s contest in the late summer, and crowned a queen of the forest, 
from a group of 36 beautiful girls. The football stadium was filled with inter- 
ested spectators. Ten thousand circulars were dropped from an airplane one 
Saturday afternoon on all the towns in the district. These included 100 circulars 
good for 1,000 free seedlings to the lucky finder. Essay contests and poster con- 
tests were conducted in the schools, and the radio and newspapers were generous 
with their time and space. 

The first little gleam of that green-eyed monster, jealousy, appeared in our 
meeting when we were planning for the queen's contest. Who would crown the 
queen? That hurdle was cleared easily when we decided to get a man from out- 
side the district. He was a former district supervisor who was one of the men 
who had done most to start the program. 

The forestry work was going so well that we decided to add another project. 
We started a campaign to “turn the district green’? with winter cover crops. We 
had 250,000 acres that needed to be planted in Austria winter’ peas, vetch, and 
reseeding crimson clover. We had a smooth working organization and more 
cover crops were planted that fall than ever before. 

Last year we added a third project in addition to the forestry and cover-crops 
program. We started some educational work on irrigation. Our terrain is such 
that most farmers can build small ponds with ease, to furnish enough water to 
irrigate small vegetable plots. A dozen irrigation systems have been installed. 

Despite the fact that the drought destroyed many of our 4 million trees planted 
2 years ago, last year our cooperators were ready and willing to plant more trees. 
But we faced an insurmountable difficulty. Other districts in east Texas had 
heard of our success and despite the increased planting of our State nursery, we 
were able to get only 2 million seedlings. This year we put in our order early 
and we are planting 4 million trees again. Our cover-crop acreage has doubled 
and at least everybody in our district has heard of the Marion-Cass Soil Con- 
servation District. Most of them know what the district is and what we are 
trying to do, 

Our goals for the future are to restore the fertility of our soils, to restore our 
forests, and to conserve our water through the democratic processes of our 
local soil conservation district. We hope for help and not hindrance from all 
agencies of Government. 

Our local people have learned to work out their own solution to our land and 
water problems by cooperating through our board of supervisors. We made a 
survey which easily demonstrated the problem. We found that 94 percent of our 
farmers were dependent upon off-the-farm income to survive. Most of our 
leaders in business and agriculture have now come to understand that our farm 
problems can best be solved by working through the soil conservation districts. 
And they now realize that we do have a farm problem. Our problem is one of soil 
and forest depletion. Our farmers and agricultural leaders in the past have 
failed to solve the problem. But now with a new spirit of cooperation, we look 
forward to the future with hope and high expectations. 

Our district has now employed an executive secretary and our Office is always 
open for service to the cooperators. If the secretary cannot give the information 
desired, he can quickly direct the farmer to the agency technician best qualified 
to answer the question and give direct help. Our farmers and ranchers are 
learning that our district office can help them to cut the redtape, formerly so de- 
spised, toa minimum. Our agency personnel can do their work more quickly and 
much better than formerly. 

One of the greatest services our district has rendered to our farmers is to let 
them know the why and how of a soil conservation district. They are learning 
that they no longer have to depend upon a faraway Government in Washington 
to help them solve all their problems. Their own soil conservation district office 
is easy to reach and is ready and willing to listen with a sympathetic ear to their 
problems. More important, a solution to the problem is answered close to home. 

Our business leaders and farmers and Government agencies have watched this 
coordinated effort to solve a common problem with a critical eye. They have 
realized that there is strength in unity at the local level. Their generous contri- 
butions have proved their confidence. Last year, we invited our Congressman 
to meet with all the supervisors in his congressional district to discuss our prob- 
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lems. This year he invited the same group to be his guests at a dinner to con- 
tinue the discussion of our problems. 

Our people are learning that they do not have to depend upon a great white 
father in faraway Washington. The Caesar complex, a dependence upon a cen- 
tral authority, is on the wane in the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District. We 
the people think we know our problem. We think we know the answer to our 
problem. Only the restoration of the fertility of the soil will solve the farm 
problem. In the past we have tried to violate all the fundamental laws of ecol- 
ogy. Disease, pestilence, and poverty have followed. Our soils, our plants, our 
animals, and our people are sick. We are determined in the Marion-Cass Soil 
Conservation District to restore our soils, our health, and the freedom of our 
people. We believe that war itself is a search for fertile soil. With love in our 
hearts, confidence in our own people, and with faith in God, we will succeed in 
doing our part to save our native land from poverty, disease, slavery, and war. 

In conclusion we in the Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District believe that 
the farm problem can be solved only by the restoration of the fertility of the 
land. The technique for doing this varies in different regions. Specifically in 
our district this can and must be done by (1) reforestation and good forestry 
practices on about one-half of our lands; (2) planting winter cover crops on 
another 200,000 acres. 

In the past our farm leaders in extension have educated our farmers only 
to exploit the land. They have taught them to use ever-increasing amounts of 
commercial fertilizer and poison insecticides. With reckless abandon, and no 
thought for the future, our farmers have been educated to make more bushels 
per acre regardless of the consequence. As a result our soils are ruined and our 
own agriculture is bankrupt. 

We need a new type of educational effort, controlled and executed by our own 
soil conservation district supervisors. We have made a good start in the 
Marion-Cass Soil Conservation District. We need cooperation from Extension 
Service, not attempted domination. We believe that State and Federal funds 
should be channeled through the soil conservation district. We believe the local 
soil conservation district knows best how to handle their own problems. We 
believe the individual farmer should not be compelled to follow a set of plans 
devised in the Washington office of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Far too often this type of plan is not only useless but positively detrimental in 
solving his own local problem. The farm program ought to be decentralized all 
the way down to the local SCD level. 

We need more money for action. Too much of our research has been an effort 
to further exploit our land. Federal aid to help exploit our land more only 
makes our problem worse. We believe that a big portion of the money now 
wasted on research should be directed to the Soil Conservation Service, and the 
soil conservation districts for positive action. We already know how to solve 
our problem of restoration in the Marion-Cass SCD. We already have an educa- 
tional program that is getting results. 

We believe the new plan sponsored by the Farm Bureau has some good points. 
But we also believe it has in it a joker that will socialize agriculture. We be- 
lieve the plan was conceived by the Extension Service and is being presented to 
Congress and the American public by their camouflaged front boy, the Farm 
Bureau. There is in it too much compulsion and not enough liberty for the 
American farmer. The new master plan, paraded under the name of a farm 
home development program by Extension, is too socialistic to be accepted by a 
liberty loving, God fearing, American farmer . We do not want to see the county 
agent become the little dictator on the local level. No such plan as this will 
ever receive the endorsement of the farm leaders in the Marion-Cass Soil Con- 
servation District. The Farm Bureau is not the spokesman for the farmer in our 
district. 


The Cuarrman, Is there anybody else who has not been heard? 
Step forward and give your name in full for the record. 


STATEMENT OF FRED T. RANEY, WELCH, TEX. 


Mr. Raney. I am Fred T. Raney from Dawson County. I have a 
copy of what I am going to say. 
The Cuarrman, All right, sir. 
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Mr. Raney. I am Fred T. Raney from Dawson County. My ad- 
dress is box 44, Welch, Tex. 

I am presently engaged in farming both dry land and sprinkler 
irrigation. I am growing chiefly cotton and grain sorghum for mar- 
ket; I am farming both as a tenant and as a farm owner and also 
as a landlord. 

I have never considered myself prosperous but I have accumulated 
what I have of this world’s goods by dry land farming both in and 
out of Government controlled allotments, programs both in and out 
of drought conditions, and by the same token I am putting my capital 
assets back into my farming operations in the form of irrigation and 
other necessary equipment to combat drought conditions. 

At the same time we are letting our farm machinery and other 
things run down, waiting for the time when the wide gap can be 
narrowed between what we can sell and what we should be buying 
to keep our farm machinery and our farm homes and our rural com- 
munities attractive to our farm boys and girls, the future farmers and 
homemakers of this country. 

We are sincere in our belief and confidence in the future to the 
extent we want to leave or put back the fertility in our soil through 
the soil bank plan to insure as near as possible the future of this coun- 
try and at the same time rid ourselves of all surplus commodities, 
which we are told are depressing our markets to the extent we are 
not able to maintain our standard of living. 

Consequently, we are at odds with each other on allotment, price 
supports, imports and exports, trends, and hardship cases. We grasp 
at anything that sounds like it might improve our situation. 

In the scramble we lose our ability or our initiative to think things 
out for our individual selves or individual farms. In fact, it ceases 
to be an individual problem; it gets to be a community problem, 
then a country problem, then the problem that we are faced with 
today. 

The word “parity” confuses all consumers and most producers in 
its present form. We think we need a simplified formula that we 

can understand and that we can Sanita to our neighbor where he 
or she can understand what we mean when we say “parity. 

How much of a four-row tractor will a bale of cotton buy; how 
many groceries will a ton of milo maize buy; how much wheat will 
it take to buy a loaf of bread or a sack of flour; how much cotton 
does it take to buy your wife a dress; how much wool will I have to 
sell to buy a suit of clothes? 

Gentlemen, these sound like simple questions, and there should 
be simple answers, but there is no simple answer to these questions. 
Most people in this country deal with dollars or price tags, both with 
his or her income and his or her outgo, have a price tag that is not 
hard to know what they are receiving for their labors. They also 
know what a suit or a dress will cost in dollars and cents. 

As farmers, we are dealing first with nature in all its forms, both 
good and bad; second, with agricultural commodities in all their raw 
forms of production, and many ways of harvesting in different parts of 
a big country, with many different types of soil, ‘different amounts of 

rainfall, different amounts of sunshine or unfavorable crop-growing 
veather, destructive sandstorms, hail or windstorms—causing un- 
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known costs to arise in the form of having to replant at a late date o1 
hoe an extra time or early insect control, late insect control. Unknown 
labor costs are always present. We have no way of knowing what to 
morrow will bring or what our commodities will sell for at the market. 

These are some of the things that make parity, as a word, misleading. 

We favor a more simplified parity formula. I am not qualified to 
tell anybody how that formula should be written, but we should have 
something that at least we understand. 

The land use capability to determine FHA loans, I understand, is 
coming into effect for another year, and I have left with the secretary 
a photostatic copy of an average of 93 FHA loans in Dawson County 
for your consideration as evidence of what has been done in the past, 
considering the drought and the other controversial conditions that 
existed. 

The allotment program is controversial. 

Inequities and human errors and Smith-Doxey grading service are 

‘ausing us quite a bit of trouble in the cotton industry. 

We want a more simplified, workable farm program. 

The Cuarrman. Allright,sir. Thank you ever so much. 

(Mr. Raney submitted the following analysis :) 


LAMESA, TEX. 
Dear Freep: This is an analysis of an average of 93 FHA borrowers in 1954, 
We know this is a true picture of farming conditions in 1954. This year’s, 1955, 
report is not out, but knowing conditions of expenses, it will not compar 
favorably. 
If possible we'll forward to you a report of this nature from the State office 
including every county in the State. 
Sincerely yours, 
F’. P. KINe. 


Farm and home ‘business analysis, Dawson County, Texr.—Analysis of 93 FHA 
P. and 8. borrowers in 1954 

Total acres operated ie a noteunieisnd 

Total crop acres 

Value, productive livestock 


Value, farm equipment__-__- a 
1954 increase or decrease in net worth 
Gross cash income i al 
Total cash farm income__ 
Net cash farm income_-_-_- 
Family living expenses___ 
Farm operating expenses 
Capital expenditures 
Debt repayment: 
FHA : 
Total due 1954 
Total paid 1954__ 
Other debts paid 1954 


Statistics: 
Cotton: 
Number of acres en 150 
Production r ac s 166 
Milo: 
Di I | sn aes eat alta teen gene hale ee Ma 134 
geet ge | a ae eee ee CER: | 


NoTe.—-The above information compiled from records of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Dawson County, Tex. 
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The CuHarrMan,. Is there anybody else I overlooked! If not, I 
will adjourn the meeting, and we will stand in recess until 

Mr. Connor. I would like you to take note of the social advance 
ment we are making today when we get a doctor to sit up there and 
talk for us as long as he did. In other words, I appreciate some of the 
statements the man made. And I would like personally to give him 
i. hand. In other words, we need more people today taking the 
farmer’s stand and taking the trouble to understand his problems. 
That is all I would like to say. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you, sir. 

If there are no further witnesses, the committee 

Dr. Nicnois. May I make one comment to his statement? My bus 
ness is medicine. I do not believe we will ever solve the problem ot 
metabolic disease in America until we once more restore the fertility 
to the soil. 


I think that poor land grows poor food and makes people who are 
sick. Ido not think we will cure coronary thrombosis, cancer, or any- 


thing lik that, any of those things, until we restore the fertility of 
the soul. 

The CuarrMan. I wish to thank all of you, thank you for your 
patience in staying with me. 

The committee will now stand in recess to meet in Hutchinson, 
Kans., Monday morning, at 9 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
ut 9 a. m., Monday, November 7, 1955, at Hutchinson, Kans. ) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


KARNES City, TEex., November 2, 1955. 
Hon. Judge Pickert, 
Karnes City, Tez. 

Dear JupGE: I understand you are going to a cotton acreage allotment meet- 
ing in Fort Worth, Tex. I’m sorry that I cannot go with you. 

Judge, ’m glad you take time and effort to help to keep this county from 
coing bankrupt. 

In the first year of the 1930's county planted from 98,000 to 100,000 acres 
in cotton, and now we are cut to 34,000 acres; only 13 percent of the cultivated 
land. In 1930 I think there were 22 cotton gins in the country and now only 
12 or 18 gins left and they cannot make a living from ginning cotton. Why 
shall we be cut to only 13 percent? Were west Texas and the valley to plant 
from 40 to 60 percent or better, and Karnes County and surrounding counties 
only can raise 1 bale from 4 to 5 acres, and west Texas and valley raise 1 to 
2 bales per acre. 

Why not put all the cultivated land on an even basis, say 35 or 40 percent 
all over the Nation. And if I don’t want to plant any cotton this year, fine. 
But if I do want to plant 2 years from now then I can still plant my 40 percent 
if I want to. 

Let’s have a free country once more; and not be dictated. The way it is now 
farmers have to plant and also cannot plant. If he overplants he gets penalized 
and if don’t plant then they take it all away. It’s got to change from the 
way it is now, because if we have to reduce our cotton some more, we just 
as well say goodby. 

In 1953 I went to the PMA office at that time—now ASC office—and asked 
if 1953 cotton acreage be figured in for 1954 and 1955 cotton allotments; and 
the answer I got was “No,” and asked us to reduce voluntarily so we wouldn't 
have overproduction. 

And now I am suffering, because I took their word for it. So I wish you 
good luck at the meeting. 

Yours truly, 
A, F. AHRENS, 
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STATEMENT FILep sy W. R. Barirey, Fort WorrH, Tex. 


In case of disaster Uncle Sam rightly goes to the rescue. He gives sometimes 
as in the hurricanes and the worst drought sections but if the drought is not 
too bad he lends money only. Fine. 

Why not apply the same principle to supporting crops? Figures are illustrative 
only. Support cotton at 60 percent of parity then farmers will not overplant. 
Benson’s flexible support plan failed because it was too high and farmers could 
go on and make a fine profit. America’s industries are the greatest in the world 
because of free enterprise and competition. But the present cotton plan eliminates 
competition, we cannot compete with other countries for the world market. 
We not only hold the umbrella over Mexico and other cottongrowing countries 
but also over the poor billionaire Du Ponts and their synthetics. “What fools 
we mortals be.” 

Let’s never forget that the Government is the people and the people are the 
Government and one who leans on the Government is leaning on himself and 
soon great will be the fall thereof, witness France where everything is subsidized 
and they are on the way out. 

Since soil and water are our greatest national assets, some kind of soil bank 
will be good. In Oklahoma the United States gave up to $100 at $1 per acre 
for subsoiling. Fine. 

Years back in California every raisin grower was for self and the devil take 
hindmost and the bad boy got them with 1% cents a pound raisins. It was 
cooperate or else. They did and have the greatest raisin business in the world. 
Farmers’ problems will not be solved till they cooperate. Two, three, or four 
small farmers can cooperate and buy Harber’s kind of equipment and lower 
cost to compete with the world. Harber can make a profit on 27-cent cotton. 
Milk is much of a sectional problem but the United States should raise class 
III price at once. 


EarrH, Tex., October 15, 1955. 
Mr. JOHN WHITE, 
Texas Committee of Agriculture, 
Austin, Tex. 


Dear Str: In regard to the agricultural meeting in Fort Worth. I would like 
very much to testify in person, but will be unable to attend. I am taking this 
chance to express my opinion as to our farm program. I am definitely against 
the sliding-scale price-support program for farm products. 

I believe all farm products should be supported so the farm people would 
obtain 100 percent of a fair price. Farm products receive a very small percentage 
of all subsidy money spent. 

Yours truly, 
F.Loyp B. BI1xs. 


Canyon, Tex., October 18, 1955. 


Dear Mr. Wurre: Please use your influence in getting grain sorghum declared 
a basic commodity. 

Grain sorghum is the only sure money crop in the Panhandle for farmers. 

With the price cut, farmers cannot make expenses, let alone make land pay- 
ments and a living for their families. 

Please try and help us. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Ep Bourn anp Son. 


MatTapor, TEx., October 22, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN C. WHITE, 
Texas Department of Agriculture, Austin, Tex. 

Dear Mr. Wuite: I am Archie Brawley of Afton, Tex. I farm 166 acres in 
Dickens County. 

I believe that every piece of land, every farm, should carry its own acreage of 
cotton allotment. In the past, farmers, who were able to do so, would buy up 
smaller acreages and move the cotton allotment to some other piece of land 
which was watered. This tended to produce more instead of less cotton. Also, I 
believe that each farm should be required to rotate the acreages of cotton with 
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feed and with a soil building cover crop; one-third of the land to cotton, one- 
third to feed and one-third out of commercial production unless there is a shortage 
of some crop which could be planted on this one-third of the land. 

I believe that there should be a high tariff on beef and beef products shipped 
into this country. The revenue from such tariff to be used as a subsidy to ranch- 
ers here. 

Sincerely, 
ARCHIE BRAWLEY. 


SILVERTON, Tex., October 21, 1955. 
Hon. JoHn C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, Tex. 


Dear Sir: Will you kindly present my views to the Ellender committee when 
they visit Texas. If parity is a fair yardstick for all concerned then we should 
not be satisfied with less than 100 percent and put forth a greater effort to 
barter and trade and exchange our products to the extent we will accept allot- 
ments and incentive payments— but not cross compliance. In a Christian nation 
it should not be necessary to make food and fiber scarce and people hungry in 
order to force up the price justly due us for our efforts and investment. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. BRooOKSHIER. 


STATEMENT FILED By J. C. BURLESON, WHITEFLAT, TEX. 


I have been asked to give a brief summary of my operations for the past 5 
years, 1950-54 inclusive. In partnership with my son, W. E. Burleson, we own 
and operate a 17,000-acre ranch, known as the Mott, located in Motley and Floyd 
Counties, Tex. In connection with our ranch operations, we run between 600 
and 700 head of mother cows. In addition to the partnership operation of the 
ranch, I own and operate approximately 3,500 acres of other ranchland and own 
and operate approximately 1,381 acres of cultivated land which is devoted to 
farming. 

In 1950, I had a net income of $15,333.76 ; in 1951 my net income was $30,952.56 ; 
in 1952 my net income was $31,293.10; in 1953 my operations showed a net loss 
of $716.20; in 1954 my operations showed a net loss of $3,716.20. There was no 
change in my operations during this period of years. By that, I mean that we 
endeavored to operate economically. I attribute the decline in our income, 
varying from a net income of over $30,000 in 1952 to a net loss of almost $4,000 in 
1954 to the declining price of cattle and farm products and the increase in the 
price of machinery and other items which we had to buy in connection with our 
operations. The drought which we have had in this country has, of course, been a 
factor, but I honestly believe that if cattle prices and farm prices had remained in 
line with the price of machinery, feed and other things that we had to buy, we 
could have shown a profit in our operations in spite of the drought. 


LANCASTER, CALir., October 25, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Dear Siz: Being a Texan of 67 years and being reared on the farm, I am 
deeply concerned as to bettering conditions of the small farmer. The present 
setup of crop control discriminates against the small farmer, and by so doing 
is not only driving the boys but many of the parents to the towns and cities. By 
so doing, the backbone of Nation is broken. It is he who has a community in- 
terest, not the big farmer that uses hired help and farms hundreds of acres 
whose sole interest is profit. 

I was farming in early days of controls; just on small scale, trying to make a 
living for my family. So when I got same cut as the hundred-acre fellows, I 
was forced to resort to other means of making a living. 

I wrote Secretary Benson that the only just way was to allow a maximum 
of any one crop and make the cut above that. No one can claim or hold the 
small farmer responsible for surplus of farm products. Then why make him the 
goat? 
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I think it’s time those in power use some commonsense, and not so much 
theory. 
Yours truly, 
O. W. CARTER, Dublin, Tex. 


CANYON, Tex., October 26, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, Tex. 

Dear Sir: The probability that price support for grain sorghums might be 
withdrawn entirely has caused grave concern in this area. The reductions of 
the past year have cut us to the bone. We can see no reason for discrimination 
between maize growers and corn growers. 

In this area, the production of maize has become a large part of our economy. 
We grow almost no cotton, and wheat production has been almost nil the past 
few years. Maize is about the only remaining cash crop we have to fall back 
on. You can see what maize production means to us. 

In coming discussions and legislation, we shall appreciate your every effort 
to protect our interests. If price support means acreage control, let us have it. 

Yours very truly, 
E. R. CLEAVINGER. 


STATEMENT FILED By Bop COLE, DENTON COUNTY, TEX. 


The farmers in my area are very disturbed with the present farm program 
and that we feel the plan of the soil-bank plan concerning overall acreage produc- 
tion would be very beneficial at this time, that the freedom for the individual to 
choose what to plant without having an overabundance of interference from 
agricultural committees in our county. The group of farmers I represent think 
it folly that the politicians play on the farmers with the idea of increasing farm 
income by restoring support prices to the rigid 90 percent and not advising them 
that they will have to receive acreage controls at the same time. This is a gim- 
mick of acreage controls when surpluses are bountiful that eliminates additional 
income to the farmer because productive acres are restricted and gross income 
declines as net cost increases. The soil-bank plan would allow freedom yet would 
accomplish the job of assisting in solving this farming problem, as it deals 
with all farm commodities together rather than individual crops and acres. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. Jup CoLiierR, MuMrorp, TEx. 


Thanks for giving the ‘man on the farm” a chance to be heard in this our 
greatest economic crisis. Let’s face facts. 

The farm problem in its present form is a problem of American poverty since 
most American poverty is on the farm. The hardest hit victims of sliding-scale 
philosophy are the young farmers and their families. The older farmers of 
us who have paid off our debts operate at a loss but manage to dig in our savings 
and hang on. Yes, it is the beginners, our young men whom the Nation needs 
most to encourage and keep on the farms, who are being plowed under by the 
Republican planned policy of ruin. 

The prosperity that is everywhere except in agriculture continues at a boom- 
ing recordbreaking rate. Corporation profits after taxes were $16.1 billion in 
1952. Now they’re estimated at a yearly rate of $21.1 billion. In 1952 the net 
income of all farmers was $14.3 billion. At the same time the farmer’s debt 
jumped 10 percent in the past vear. In the meantime the Agriculture Depart- 
ment announced it lost $799 million in disposing of surplus farm products in the 
last fiseal year as of June 30. Uncle Sam still had over $7 billion tied up in 
price-support operations on which storage charges alone amounted to $967,000 
a day. Yes, the farm program cost as much in 1953-54 under the Republicans 
as it cost in 1983-52. Poor business. Just think of the hungry in other lands 
as well as in ours. 

Let’s look at the cause of this. The farmer’s products have always been 
foreed to compete on the world market while the products which he needs to 
operate on his farm were purchased by him from protected domestic market. 
He has had to sell low and buy high. 
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Hence we see subsidy 1, the tariff. 

2. Subsidy for United States airlines this fiscal year would be $48,500,000. 

3. Tax amortization: a corporation can charge off the cost of new plants and 
equipment in 5 years instead of 20. 

4. Franchise subsidy. 

5. Bank subsidy: Government guarantees cash money on CCC loans. 

6. Oil subsidy 27% percent deductible. 

Mr. Chairman, since it is immoral for the farmer to be granted subsidy, please 
clarify to the world that the policy of subsidy has been a policy of the United 
States since the beginning of time. Yes, take away subsidies from all enter 
prises before attacking and then we can have free enterprise. 


rHE FARMER: SOLUTION OF THE FARM CRISIS 


1. Support prices of basic commodities and other major farm commodities at 
full parity. 

2. Abandon Benson's flexible support policy now in effect. 

3. Protect the family-sized farm operation. 

4. Give production payment to farmers directly, the difference between average 
market prices and parity prices for milk, eggs, beef, hogs, cattle, and chickens 
and other perishable commodities. 

5. Uncle Sam rent the farmer’s surplus acreage, taking it out of cash crops 
and putting it in soil-building crops with direct payments to the farmer. 

6. Expanding consumption by increasing funds for school-lunch program and 
a food-stamp plan to provide adequate diet for needy people. 


OpvEeM, Trex., September 17, 1955. 
Hon. Joun C. WHuirte, 
justin, Ter. 


Dear Sir: It will be impossible for me to attend the cotton meeting with 
Senator Elliender this autumn. I am quite certain you will be there and heard 
from according to the press. Recently a man of note from Texas spoke to the 
western cotton people and stated that our export market will be lost completely 
unless something is done quickly. We deserve a better deal than we have in 
prospect. 

I am strongly in favor of the two-price system. We deserve 100 percent parity 
for our domestic consumption and then let the other go at world prices. It 
would require import duties on finished goods to protect our millowners and 
operators, and a lot of other details to work out. 

We are buying our machinery, medical servies, cars, and practically all else 
on a union-scale basis, which is way above the world average. If I could be 
protected on a guaranty for say two-thirds of my crop I would be willing to 
compete with peon labor to produce the other one-third. 

I own between $15,000 to $20,000 in farming equipment and the greater por- 
tion is adapted to cotton production only. None of us in the cotton production 
can go on reducing our acreages every year and still operate. 

I believe Congress should be called in session to work out something for the 
1956 crop in the way of moving our surplus. 

Yours truly, 
O. A. ERLERS. 


Vieo Park, Tex., October 21, 1955. 
JoHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, Tex. 

Dear Str: We do not believe that farmers are better than any other class, 
profession, or trade; but we do think we as farmers should have 100 percent 
parity for our products. 

Yours truly, 
GILBERT A. F'Ms. 
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CorSICANA, TEx., November 5, 1955. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee 
Hearing on Commodity Price Stabilization, Hotel Texas: 


If possible please record in the records of today’s hearing our opinion that the 
price of that cotton needed for our domestic market only should be supported. 
But that should be supported at 90 percent of parity or higher. The production 
of this domestic cotton should be allocated according to the average limit pound- 
age produced on each farm for the past 5 or more years. There should be no 
restriction on the production of nor any price support under cotton produced 
over the above that for which marketing quota and price-support certificates are 
issued. The cotton farmer must be assured of a price for at least a part of his 
product commensurate with the high costs of everything he has to buy. Thus 
preventing wholesale failures among farmers and a resulting crash of other seg- 
ments of our economy, in which nearly all nonfarm prices are now artificially 
raised by labor union action, by defense spending, and by tariff protection. 
And which have until recently been sustained by fair farm incomes. The cotton 
farmer and the cotton States must be assured of a future market for their 
product. By reentering the world market with at least a portion of their crop 
at world supply and demand prices. The poundage production and marketing 
quota is necessary to keep the small dryland farmer on an equal basis with those 
farmers who can apply relatively unlimited quantities of water and/or fertilizer 
to their crops. This program is both practical and practicable and can be ap- 
plied to crops other than cotton. Even if it necessitates two completely separate 
commodity futures markets world and domestic. We earnestly beg you to des- 
ignate a group of qualified men to work out the details of this plan and then to 
enact legislation which would apply the plan. 

Respectfully, 
J.B. and J. BE. Fortrson. 





STATEMENT FILED By CARTER FISHER, F'R1Sco, TEX. 


I am Carter Fisher, a farmer and stockman, living near Frisco, Collin County, 
Tex. 

My position on some of the phases of the present farm problems are as follows: 

(1) I am in favor of governmental support of prices on basic farm crops, of 
90 percent of parity, as opposed to a sliding scale. 

It is almost impossible to plan a crop program for a farm, and make the 
necessary expenditures for equipment and land preparation, including insecti- 
cides and fertilizers, unless he has some assurance that he can market his crops 
at a fixed price. pried ‘ 

(2) As to soil conservation. I think that the present organization is very 
topheavy, especially as to this county. 

I think it could be improved by a reduction of personnel and equipment, and 
letting each farmer carry out his own conservation practices, with engineering 
advice from county soil conservation. 

(3) As to trends. I think it is defeating the very purposes of the cotton pro- 
gram, to forcibly take away acreage from north, east, and south Texas, where 
the production is probably one-half bale per acre, and give it to west Texas, 
Arizona, and California, where the production is from 2 to 4 bales per acre, with 
irrigation. 

, Tt creates more surplus, rather than a reduction, the purpose of the cotton 


program. 





STATEMENT FILED By Estes HarGRAVE, SULPHUR SpRINGs, TEX. 


Folks in my area of northeast Texas think their problems have many causes. 
In general, the following points seem to us to be in this field. L 

Surpluses must be moved. A check should be made periodically of the condi- 
tion of these surpluses. Make public the amounts no longer salable or usable. 
Any public knowledge of lowering of these vast stocks will help our price 
situation. 
omnes approaches to the problem of moving the surpluses into foreign trade 
have been made with some success. The fact that our State Department often 
refuses to allow sales to be made on a competitive basis seems very strange to 
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our folks. It appears that the Government prefers to continue to contribute to 
the farmers plight rather than risk offending any foreign countries by entering 
into honest competition with them in the sale of agricultural products. 

Fifty percent of our products that are sold to foreign countries must be moved 
in our ships at considerably higher rates. It seems that this requirement could 
be suspended at least in times of distress. 

We deplore the fact that the solution of our problems often takes a back seat 
to political expediency. We hope the time has come when the farm problem will 
be considered for what it is—a real problem affecting millions of people. 

Self-help programs are helping in some fields. Surpluses still are here and 
growing, so we can't do it all with these programs. 

We think the shifting of production to higher producing areas by Government 
agencies contributes to our surplus problems. Some shifting is natural, but let 
the farmers do the shifting. 

Either we must devise a plan of crop controls which will lower surpluses with- 
out bankrupting farmers or the Government, or we must remove some of the 
barriers to the movement of our products into foreign trade. We are losing 
ground on the former—the latter seems to offer our best solution. 

Many groups outside agriculture are invited to contribute their thinking toward 
the solution of our problems. 

We sincerely hope the Congress will consider the fact that only farmers have 
the farmers’ welfare as their No. 1 interest. 


Eartu, Tex., October 15, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN WHITE, 


Texas Commissioner, 
Austin, Tex. 


DeAR Str: It will be impossible for me to attend the agricultural meeting in 
Fort Worth, Tex. I would like to take this opportunity to let you know I am 
opposed to the present sliding scale for farm prices, with prices for my farm 
products going down, down, and down some more. And prices on what we have 
to buy going up, up: I can’t replace my wornout machinery. I am in favor of 100 
percent of a fair price, this is the only way we farmers can stay in business. 

This is the way all my neighbors feel about the present farm policy. 

Your truly, 


Bruce HIGGIns. 


Eartu, Tex., October 15, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN WHITE, 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Austin, Tex. 


Dear Sir: As is usually asked of one Texan from another, I am asking you to 
voice my personal opinion at the agriculture meeting in Washington, as fol- 
lows: 

I am opposed to this sliding scale setup that Mr. Benson has enacted, since it 
does not work. I am, as well as all the farmers in this country, farming un- 
der a great handicap, with prices on all our farm commodities, food, and fiber, 
falling to such low price levels, under this sliding scale law. 

I think we farmers are entitled to 100 percent parity support price on our 
production as well as the majority of the large corporations, as steel, newspapers, 
magazines, shipbuilders, airplane manufacturers, railroads, ete.—in fact most 
all business other than agriculture. 

At present prices on grain, sorghum, hogs, all are farming at a loss, with 
taxes and interest rates, machinery and equipment going up, and no support on 
farm commodities, we are losing all our buying power, and could easily have 
another depression. P 

This bring me to an unfair feeling, and may I ask, that you do all you can 


to restore our price support of 100 percent parity on farm commodities. 
Thanking you in advance, I am 


Respectfully yours, 


H. F. Honer. 
64440—56—pt. 4-30 
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STATEMENT FILED By THOMAS HopcGes, ALvorb, TEx. 


My name is Thomas Hodges, I live in Wise County, Tex., 10 miles from De- 
catur, where I farm 408 acres of which 105 acres are in cultivation in hay crops, 
und the remainder is in pasture. I am a dairyman, and I milk 50 cows produc- 
ing grade A milk. I should like to testify before the committee against the 
Benson sliding scale, and for 100 percent of parity. 

I should like to say that I run my farm with no outside help. I would like 
to emphasize the fact that I am a family farmer, that is to say that the farm 
is operated 100 percent by myself, my wife, and my children. 

I think my records will show that my farm is efficient in household and farm 
operations; my family and myself average over 75 hours of work a week on 
our farm the year round. These facts prove to me that all this talk of hard 
work and efficiency falls a long way short of the answer to the farm problem. 

My farm is completely electric, and I think in every way as efficient as it is 
possible to make it; however this has not solved my income problems. 

I would like to enter in the record here the following figures of mine for my 
farm operation. The capital investment in my farm is over $40,000. As you 
will notice the income from my farm has been dropping steadily since 1952. 

The costs of running my farm have increased over $1,000 since 1952, and 
though I have expanded my herd my gross income has still gone down over 
$6,000 in the past 3 years. My records by the way are taken from the annual 
reports I have filed with the Farmers’ Home Administration in compliance 
with my loan from them. 

If the present agriculture policy is continued it will be impossible for me to 
continue farming. 

I don’t think that the problems of dairy farmers like myself or the problems 
of cotton or wheat or any other type of farmer should be solved by plowing 
the family farmers under. 

I think that the only way that the farm problem could be solved would be to 
remove Ezra Benson from office, and put some one in as Secretary of Agricul 
ture who would put in the Brannan plan with production payments direct to 
the farmer with an outside limit on such payments. 


Abstract of farm accounts of Thomas Hodges, Wise County, Tew., 1952 through 
October 1955 


Expendi- Net Farm opera- | proysehold 1 


. oO i 
Income tures tion ! 


1952. .... . . — - - $22, 221 $21, 583 + $638 $11, 160 $2, 356 
a paeeipesdinegiied 19, 339 19, 848 —509 12, 298 1, 853 
1954. . . . a aeheneommpoad 16, 872 | 16, 766 —106 10, 212 2, 141 
1955 2___. rotate ea 12, 861 13, 777 | —9ll 12, O11 1, 760 


1 Household and farm expense operation do not add to total expenditures, because of excluded items, 
e. g. debt repayment, capital expenditures and farm ownership payments. 
2 Records through October 1955. 


STATEMENT FiLep By Henry D. HynDs, VAN ALSTYNE, TEX. 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: My name is Henry D. Hynds and I own and operate 
a 1,100 acres farm in the blackland belt in north central Texas near Van Alstyne. 
I have been in the farming, cattle, banking, and cotton-gin business the past 
35 years. I have made a study of the farm situation and wish to offer a plan 
that will, within 5 years do away with our surpluses and at the same time give 
the farmers parity prices. 

Three bundred acres of my farm is in pasture, 200 acres was my 1954 cotton 
allotment, 65 acres wheat allotment, the remainder in oats, corn, maize, and 
alfalfa. In the plan I offer, I will use cotton as an example as it is main crop; 
however, it will work on all the major crops. 

1. Make a fair allotment to each farmer in pounds on the past 5-year history 
average yields and acres (drought and weevil damage taken into consideration) 
on a basis of domestic consumption, say 9 million bales. 
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(a) Farmers who do not exceed their allotted amount will receive 100 percent 
parity. 

(b) Those who overplant and exceed their allotment will receive 90 percent 
of parity on their allotment and the market price on the surplus, 3 percent 
tolerance allowed. 

(c) There would be a tax on all cotton above your allotment as follows: 

1 to 10 bales surplus producer, 6 cents per pound 

10 to 20 bales produced, 7 cents per pound 

20 to 30 bales surplus produced 8 cents per pound 

30 to 50 bales surplus produced, 9 cents per pound 

50 to 100 bales surplus produced, 10 cents per pound 
All over 100 bales surplus produced, 15 cents per pound 

(d) Allow no new land allotment of over 1,250 pounds. 

(e) To be no Government loans. All cotton to be sold through regular trade 
channels with PMA marketing card. The Commodity Credit Corporation to 
reimburse the farmer the difference between the 6 months average of nearest 
of the 10 designated spot markets and 100 percent or 90 percent of parity for 
the grade of his cotton. All cotton to be classed by Government on green card 
system. 

(f) The Commodity Credit Corporation to market none of the surplus cotton 
now on hand until after January 1 of each year. Not over 20 percent in any 1 
year. ‘T’o sell same on foreign markets at market price but to raise tariff on 
cotton goods to protect American spinners. 

2. To qualify to reap the benefits of the cotton parity price guarantee the 
farmers must take out of production 15 percent of his cultivated land for the 
soil-fertility bank. Cannot harvest for seed or feed. Must rotate idle land each 
year. If he will follow PMA practice, he will receive benefits not to exceed 
$6 per acre on same. 


SUMMARY 


As you note, this plan should hold our cotton crop under 10 million bales and 
cotton should advance to parity and allow the CCC to get rid of its surplus in 
foreign markets with a minimum loss. The tax on surplus cotton will take care 
of the guarantee. The 15 percent taken out of production for soil-fertility bank 


will reduce all the 5 major crops and wipe out the large surpluses. As these 
surpluses are reduced, the Secretary of Agriculture can adjust the size of the 5 
major crops and idle lands to hold the markets at parity, while at the same time 
be building up our soil through the soil-fertility plan. 

I feel confident that if this plan is followed that within 5 years we will have 
no surpluses on hand and agriculture prices will be on parity with labor and 
industry. 

I thank you for your careful consideration of this plan. 

Henry D. Hynps. 


PonvER, Tex., November 5, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and the Senate Agriculture Committee, Austin, Tea. 

JENTLEMEN: Thank you for this opportunity to bring to your attention some 
phases of the farm situation actually being experienced by farmers of my neigh- 
borhood. 

I own and operate 2,310 acres of land; and am barely able to pay my farming 
expenses and pay my taxes. To operate this acreage, I have had to buy a lot of 
expensive equipment made by workers, who, when they are not making a living 
wage, strike for higher wages. 

Farmers are badly in need of higher income. Men and women of farm families 
have to get other jobs to supplement farm income to support families and keep 
children in school. 

Farming land is more and more being owned by business and professional men 
who are able to pay high prices for land out of money made by other means 
than farming. Farmers could not pay for a farm by what they can save out of 
their farming income. 

Recently I had a carpenter do some needed repair work on some tenant houses. 
He charged $3.50 per hour. I paid out $2,000 which is more than I made this 
year. 
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Workers of most other industries are continually getting a raise in income, 
while farmers and ranchers take less each year for their labor. 

Heavy insect infestation of late years causes added expense of spraying or 
dusting crops. Income from our two best paying crops, wheat and cotton, is 
reduced by reason of acreage allotments. The reduction of acreage is probably 
necessary ; but we should certainly get 100 percent parity for crops raised on our 
allotted acreage. 

Declining prices on cattle and hogs are causing hardship on livestock raisers, 
who, because of drought and lack of feed, have to sell livestock at a sacrifice. 

We realize that no one can eliminate the hazard of weather in farming and 
ranching: but, at least, we could have the assurance of reasonable and stable 
prices on what we are able to raise. 

If we don’t get rid of the sliding scale of farm prices, and get 100 percent 
parity ; farmers are all going to go broke. 

CHESTER JANUARY, 


SILVERTON, TEx., October 24, 1955, 
Mr. JoHN C, WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Austin, Tea. 

Dear Sir: The farmer needs 100-percent parity to prosper and should small 
farmer not prosper our national economy will be in jeopardy. Our cotton allot- 
ment should not be cut on small farmers but larger farms can stand reduction 
required without hurting anyone very much. It sometimes seems that we are 
being deliberately forced out of business. Should small farmers, like myself, 
be allowed to grow into larger operator then I still say we could stand reduction 
in acreage, but hope to see justice done for the sake of all. There are actually 
farms (large) in this country that are being operated by big concerns that 
would help enormously were they rented to several families each and the landlord 
would receive far more net income. 

Thanks for your interest. 


Yours truly, 
EDWARD JOWELL. 


SILVERTON, TEx., October 24, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Austin, Tex. 

DEAR Str: We urge you to please use your influence on getting 100-percent 
parity for farmers. We desperately need it to survive and to help our Nation 
be strong. 

Yours truly, 
J. E. JOWELL. 


SILVERTON, TEx., 
October 24, 1955. 
Hon. Joun C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
Dear Str: My sincere desire as a down-to-earth farmer is that we are to have 
100 percent of parity. I am sure farmers of this district are concerned about 
labor and management and industry but if we are to continue to prosper and 
grow as a Nation we small farmers must have a price for our produce that 
will pay our necessary bills and keep ourselves solvent. I am not opposed to 
growth either, but certainly think large farmers can bear acreage cuts without 
hurting national prosperity. There are many instances here in my county where 
even small farms have been rented out, and landlords receiving more rent than 
as operator. 
Yours truly, 
JAcK JOWELL. 
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SILVERTON, TEX. 
October 24, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Austin, Tez. 

Dear Mr. WuHite: I am a small farmer and think we should have full parity 
of 100 percent, as I think you will agree. I am not opposed to big-acreage farms, 
but I certainly think they are in better position to bear acreage cut than we 
small farmers who need every acre to produce more than good crop to have a 
decent living for our families. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN E. JOWELL. 


~ 


VERNON, Tex., October 7, 1955. 
Mr. JOHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner, Texas Department of Agriculture, 
Austin, Tea. 

Deag JoHN: Thanks for your letter of September 29 in which you express 
your willingness to submit my views on the farm problem to the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee which is to hold a meeting in Fort Worth, November 5. 
Although I do not presume that I have the solution to this problem, I do think 
that I recognize some tragic faults in the present program. 

It seems to me that if the present program, especially as it relates to cotton, 
is continued for long, it will bring about its own destruction. 

Inasmuch as the industrial segment of America is protected by various means 
such as tariffs and labor union contracts, it would be unfair and also unwise 
to withdraw all governmental assistance to agriculture. But we must cease 
growing crops with the purpose of selling them to the Government through 
loans or purchases. 

Because of the type of work in which I am engaged, I am more familiar 
with the cotton problem than I am with other farm problems. All of us know 
that the cotton situation is deplorable. (a) We are reducing our cotton 
acreage each year while at the same time foreign cotton-growing countries are 
increasing their acreages keeping the world production at about the same 
level. (6b) Our unrealistic pricing policies and the operation of the Government 
loan is causing us to pile up huge surpluses of cotton in America to the point 
where we will soon run out of warehouse space. At the same time foreign 
grown cotton is underselling our cotton and is being consumed. (c) Also, at 
home our pricing policy on cotton is encouraging the producers of synthetic 
tibers to take over our domestic markets. 

I certainly do not have the answers to this problem, but I do know that what 
we are now doing is bad for all concerned in this country. It is my hope that 
the Congress will face the farm problem realistically and without too much 
political consideration. I believe that the American farmer can compete for 
world cotton markets if his Government will give him a fair chance. 

Again, thanking you for writing me, and with best regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
B. T. JUVENAL, 


AtvorD, Tex., October 21, 1955. 
DEAR Mr. Wuite: I wish to let you know I am for 90 percent parity on 
farm products and also dairy products. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. KUYKENDALL, 


STATEMENT FILED BY WILLIAM M. Ligat, SAN ANTONIO, TEx. 


In order that you may know something of my background and experience, I 
wish to mention that my family and myself have been in the ranching and farm- 
ing business in the State of Texas since the year 18535. At the present time, in 
partnership with my two brothers, David W. Light and Jack H. Light, I own 
and operate farm and ranch properties in the following counties of Texas: 
Collin, Denton, Dimmit, Grayson, Jackson, and LaSalle. Individnally I own 
and operate a farm and ranch in Comal County, Tex. I am also a member of 
the city evuncil of Alamo Heights, Tex., having been on said council for the 
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last 4 years. Over 90 percent of my time is devoted to farm and ranch matters. 

I should like to discuss some changes in the cotton control law needed by cotton 
farmers in regard to the control quota assigned counties which have both cotton 
and peanut farms, the method of allotment of cotton acreage by such counties 
to the individual farms in those counties, and to suggest some basic changes 
in the method of support of cotton prices that I feel will in time relieve the 
Government of the large surplus of cotton on its hands and at the same time 
permit the cotton farmer in this country to stay in business. 

First, I should like to confine my discussion to the changes in the cotton con- 
trol law needed by cotton farmers in regard to the control quota assigned coun- 
ties which have both cotton and peanut farms and the method of allotment of 
cotton acreage by such counties to the individual farms in those counties, 

In Denton County my brothers and myself have over 18 different farms upon 
which we have managing share tenants. Denton County is almost evenly divided 
between black-land farms and sandy-land farms. On the black-land farms, cotton 
is the main cash crop, whereas on the sandy-land farms peanuts are the main 
cash crop. Peanuts are not planted on the black-land farms, and cotton is usually, 
except under controls, not planted on the sandy-land farms. Cotton planting on 
the sandy-land farms of Denton County went out of vogue during the 1930's and 
comes back only to a limited extent during the years when cotton acreage con- 
trols are in effect. Our farms are in the black land of Denton County. 

By the operation of the cotton acreage allotment system as now in effect, our 
tenants in Denton County have been forced in the 2 years of controls to make re- 
ductions in their cotton planted acreages of from 50 to 55 percent of their usual 
noncontrolled cotton plantings. The worst is yet to come, because, even if there 
were to be no reduction made nationwide next year under the control law, the 
black-land cotton farmers of Denton County will be forced by the operation of 
the law to make still further reductions. This is in contrast to the operation 
of the cotton acreage allotment system on our farms in Collin County, where our 
tenants have so far had to reduce their cotton planted acreages only by 20 to 
25 percent of their usual noncontrolled plantings. The reason for this disparity 
is that in Collin County all farms are black-land farms and all plant cotton, 
whether controls are on or off. 

As you know, when the Government gets ready to apply cotton control after 
a period of years of noncontrol, it endeavors to find out what the nationwide 
acreage planted to cotton has averaged over several past years of noncontrol. 
To do this they have every county obtain from the individual farms in the 
county the number of acres planted to cotton over the years in question, and 
thus obtain the county’s base cotton acreage. Thus, it so happens in Denton 
County, that the county’s base cotton planted acreage is made up almost wholly 
from the plantings of cotton by the black-land farmers of the county, because the 
sandy-land farmers have not been planting cotton. The county’s base is the figure 
that is used under controls to make the reductions that are deemed necessary 
under the control law. 

Let’s say that the Agriculture Department decided on a 20 percent cut in cot- 
ton plantings. This 20 percent cut is then applied to the county’s base and the 
resulting figure gives the county’s new cotton allotment base. Now that the 
county has its new controlled acreage allotment base, you would think that it 
would then go back to the individual farms upon which cotton had been planted 
during the base years and use the percentage cut to arrive at each farm’s cotton 
acreage allotment. However, this is not the way it works. 

When the county gets its controlled acreage allotment base, it then takes the 
figure of the total cultivated acreage on each farm in the county and adds them 
up to obtain the total county cultivated acreage. Then, using the county’s con- 
trolled acreage allotment base against the figure representing the total county 
cultivated acreage, it arrives at what proportion the county's controlled acreage 
allotment base is of the total cultivated acreage in the county. The percentage 
figure thus arrived at is then used on each farm in the county to arrive at the 
number of acres of cotton allotment each farm is to have for that year, based on 
the total number of cultivated acres in the farm. 

It will be immediately evident that every farm upon which any land has been 
eultivated in the year before cotton controls gets a cotton-acreage allotment, 
whether or not that farm has been planting any cotton. Also, it is easy, to under- 
stand why the cotton-control law operates to penalize the black-land farmers of 
Denton County and other counties having the same planting circumstances, 
and why the law does not so penalize cotton farmers in other counties where 
all of the farms plant some cotton. 
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Now we have reached the point in our discussion where the peanut farmers 
(sandy-land farmers) who have not been planting cotton since the last time 
cotton controls were in effect have each received a cotton-acreage allotment. 
What can such a farmer do with this cotton allotment? He can plant all of it, 
or so much of it as he pleases, or none of it, or he can turn all of it back to the 
county, or some of it back to the county, if he is not going to plantit. What do 
they actually do with it? A small percentage of them turn it back in to the 
county, from whence it is allotted out among farmers who have applied for 
increased quotas, but most of them just don’t do anything in regard to this cot- 
ton allotment. They neither plant it nor turn it back in to the county. This 
causes the county’s average planted cotton acreage to drop each year by the 
amount of acres allotted to the sandy-land peanut farmers which are not planted. 
I know of no instance where the total cotton allotment on a blackland farm in 
the county has not been planted. Each year that control are in effect, one of 
the past years which were used in the beginning to arrive at the county’s cotton 
planted acreage base is dropped out and in place thereof there is substituted the 
year just past, which in the second year of controls would be the first year of 
controls. Thus, in the third year of controls, to obtain the county's cotton 
planted acreage base they would be using the last 2 years when controls were 
on and the last year before controls went on. 

Thus it is clear that the longer controls are on cotton under the present law 
in Denton County, and in other counties having the same planting circum- 
stances, the smaller the county’s cotton acreage allotment becomes and the 
smaller the individual farmer’s cotton acreage allotment on an individual farm 
becomes, even if nationwide no additional reduction is decreed by the Agricul- 
ture Deaprtment. I don’t believe that Congress intended to put the cotton 
farmers of Denton County and other similarly situated counties out of the 
cotton business with the cotton-control law, but this is what is actually happening. 

As I understand it, the peanut-control law does not have the gimmick in it 
that the cotton-control law has. Thus, although peanuts and the acreage 
allotted to the county for peanut planting are under controls like cotton, the 
peanut-control law does not give a peanut allotment to a blackland farmer 
who has not been planting peanuts. Thus, the net effect of these two laws 
is that the cotton farmer of Denton County has to share his cotton allotment 
with the peanut farmer of Denton County, but the peanut farmer of Denton 
County does not have to share his peanut allotment with the cotton farmer 
of Denton County. Now it will be said that if the peanut-control law is changed 
so that it works the same way in Denton County as does the cotton-control 
law, and the blackland cotton farmer were to thus get a peanut allotment, he 
would not plant it anyway. The answer to this is that he probably would not 
plant it, but if it is all right for a peanut farmer to get a cotton allotment and 
not plant it, why is it not all right for a cotton farmer to get a peanut allotment 
and not plant it? 

I really do not think that were the peanut-control law to be changed so that 
it would work like the cotton-control law and give the cotton farmer of Denton 
County a peanut allotment, that the peanut allotments thus given cotton 
farmers would not be planted, because I believe the cotton farmers would use 
these peanut allotments to encourage the peanut farmers to turn back to the 
county their cotton allotments that they are not going to plant in return for 
the cotton farmers turning back to the county their peanut allotments that they 
are not going to plant, and that these turned back allotments would then be 
parceled out among those cotton and peanut farmers who applied for an allot- 
ment increase, and thus all of the cotton acreage allotted the county would be 
planted and all of the peanut acreage allotted the county would be planted. 
To make sure that this would be the result, these cotton and peanut acreage 
allotments could be made negotiable between farms in the county, and in this 
way a cotton farmer with a peanut allotment could go to a peanut farmer with 
a cotton allotment and swap allotments with him. 

The above paragraph outlines one way in which the situation could be remedied. 
This way would involve changing the peanut acreage control law so that it 
would be handled in the same way as the cotton acreage control law, and then 
making both laws provide that the acreage allotments made to individual farms 
and farmers thereon negotiable countywise between farms in the county. 

Of course, still another way would be to change the cotton-control law so that 
in counties like Denton the cotton allotment would be allotted only among the 
farms which had been planting cotton in the years immediately before the cotton- 
control law was placed in effect, or have the law provide that each farm would 
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share in the county’s controlled acreage-allotment base in the same proportion 
that the said farm contributed acreage to the county’s cotton-acreage base. 

I have now arrived at the point in my discussion where I would like to suggest 
that basic changes should be made in that part of the cotton-control law which 
has to do with the price-support and cotton-loan system. It appears from our 
experience the last several years that our cotton is being priced out of the world 
market by the workings of this part of the law. Our cotton exports are in a 
steep decline, cotton is piling up in the Government loan, and foreign countries are 
breaking out new lands by the millions of acres each year and planting them to 
cotton. Our cotton has just about quit moving in the world market places. 

To remedy this situation is going to take drastic action and a major about-face 
in our method of aiding the cotton farmer to obtain a decent price for his 
commodity. 

For your consideration, I should like to recommend the following plan of 
action be taken by Congress in regard to the cotton-control law. Keep that part 
of the law having to do with acreage controls, correcting the inequities in the 
law, one of which I have previously discussed. Freeze as much of the present 
stocks of cotton owned by the Government and now in the Government loan as 
is thought necessary. Permit cotton farmers to sell their 1956 crop at the best 
price obtainable in regular cotton-marketing channels. This will permit our 
1956 crop to move in the world market. 

Then, as an integral part of this plan, set the support price at say SO to 90 
percent of parity for the 1956 crop year, and have the Department of Agriculture, 
at the end of the usual cotton-marketing season for the 1956 crop, determine 
What was the average price paid farmers for their cotton of various grades 
during the marketing of the 1956 crop. If these average prices for various grades 
of cotton are less than the support price as set above for the same grades, then 
allow the individual farmers to apply with his sales receipts for this difference. 

Congress already has this plan in operation in regard to wool and mohair, 
and it appears to be working very satisfactorily. Of course, this plan will 
be open to the charge that it is a direct subsidy to the cotton farmer, but, if it is 
all right to tax the American people to subsidize foreign countries as we have 
been doing since the end of World War II, it surely should be all right to 
subsidize some of our own people to prevent bankruptcy and to get them over 
this critical period. Naturally, this plan will also have to run the gauntlet of 
foreign criticism, but has any plan ever been devised for Americans that has 
not been objected to by foreign nations? 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity you have given me to present my views 
before your important committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 


WitiiaM M. Lieut. 


Marapor, Tex., October 14, 1955. 
Dear Joun: I am a family-size rancher and as time for that agricultural 
meeting is about here, I would like to make the following suggestions: 
1. The family-size farmer is beginning to get some recognition. 
2. The family-size rancher is still the forgotten man, as we have taken a loss 
for the last 4 years. 
3. Everything we buy is protected and the only thing we sell, which is calves, 
is not protected. 
4. Any product that a man depends on for his only income is a basic com- 
modity to him. 
We appreciate the efforts you have made in our behalf. 
Yours truly 
DuKE Lipscome. 
(W. D. Lipscomb). 


Eartu, Tex., October 15, 1955. 
JOHN WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, Texr.: 
I would like very much to testify before the Agriculture Committee to be 
held in Fort Worth. 
I am taking this occasion to make my wishes known. 
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I am very much apposed to sliding scale in farm prices. If you will take 
notice to price rises in industry and the things farmers have to buy, you can 
see that the sliding scale is bankrupting the farmers. 

Nothing less than 100 percent of parity will prevent farm disaster. 

I meet hundreds of farmers and I have yet to meet one who is in favor of 
the sliding scale regardless of political party. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. LITTLETON. 


STATEMENT FILED By HowaArp LOGAN, CeLina, TEx. 


As a farmer in Collin County, Tex., I wish to express my opinion on the 
following phases of the farm program: 

First. We, as producers of Collin County, think that we should have the 
opportunity of handling our farm program, without too many directives from 
a central agency. We believe that we are qualified to elect people from a local 
level, who are qualified to administer our program better than any centralized 
agency. 

Second. As to the scale of production payments, I believe that any method 
of payments should be stabilized and adopted far enough ahead of time, so 
that the producer can plan his operations during the period, either 1 year or 
more, 

Third. I am heartily in accord with the Secretary of Agriculture in any 
economy move, in the operation of farm agencies, so long as the efficiency of 
operation is not impaired. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER MALEC, PUBLISHER, THE TRIBUNE, HALLETTSVILLE, 
TEx. 


What would happen should those at the bottom be subjected to the same rate 
of income tax as those at the top? That would make it impossible for most of 
our people to make a living. 

Just as destructive and unjust is the cotton allotment policy those small 
diversifying farmers same as the commercial producers. Our diversifying farm- 
ers actualiy suffer more than the others. 

In spite of their original diversification our counties still lost two-thirds of their 
cotton acreage while the commercial farm sections plant more cotton now than 
ever. 

And with the cotton, went also the farmers, This Ninth Congressional District 
lost 29 percent of its farmers and is losing more. Many of our counties were 
thrown back to what their population was 60 years ago. 

This State, as reported, lost half of its farmers, and nothing has been done to 
stop this trend. 

Yet this great loss of family farmers is either utterly ignored, or dismissed as 
natural and good, simply a result of farm mechanization and efficiency. Hence 
less farmers produce more crops, that’s all. 

But this mechanization did not move the cotton acreage from here to big farm 
sections. 

It was not the machines that denied so many family farmers the right to make 
a living. 

Not this factor is driving our farm people into the cities and denying our young 
people a future on their farms. 

The main cause is in the farm program inequities. And there also is the 
remedy. 

Make the cotton allotment graduated—cutting those most who are responsible 
for the surpluses. Don’t penalize our small family farmers for the benefit of 
the large commercial producers. 

More cotton could be sold at the market price unhindered by the artificially 
high parity price. 

More farmers we would have if the parity could be paid separately and limited 
to so many bales per farm family. 

More justice in the allotments in lint, instead of acreage. 

Let us stop favoring commercial producers chieflv responsible for the sur- 
pluses. 
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Stop destroying family farmers, for they will surely pull the rest of us down 
with them. 

Stop undermining our very foundation as free people, which is in family 
farmers. 

It is proposed to pay rentals for the land taken out of production, while at the 
same time spending huge sums to reclaim by irrigation new land for production. 

It is argued that the parity paid separately would be a direct subsidy—strongly 
opposed by the Congress. What would those proposed rentals be, or what were 
the billions just given away to various countries? 

The Agriculture Department would also bolster, by direct handouts, the income 
of small farmers, instead of giving them a chance to do their own bolstering. 

The present farm program inequities are entirely due to the farm families not 
being considered at all in our farm policies, yet the land belongs to the people. 


Sriverton, Trex., October 24, 1955. 
Dear Mr. Wuirte: Just a few lines about price support on farm products. We 
cannot operate under the sliding scale. What we need is 100 percent parity. 
Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. McJIMsey, 
Secretary of Briscol County Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT FILED By W. M. Pierce, Prtor Pornt, Trx. 


It is a privilege to submit the written statement which was prepared by a 
committee of Jeff Pedigo, Albert Duesman, Frank Pelzel, Lenard Berend, Albert 
Pelzel and W. M. Pierce. This committee’s farm program suggestions has the 
approval of our community center composed of some 400 farm families. 

The group will work hard for the following points: 

(a) 100 percent suppert price for the basic crops. 

(b) Acreage control on production. 

(c) Help for the small farmer. 

(d@) Abundance in farm commodities are essential. 

(e) We believe REA’s program as is. 

(f) 100 percent price support for dairying with production controls. 

(9) SCS with farmer organized districts. 

Brief discussion of the above points, we have their ideas which was given, 
why can’t we have parity as the retailers and wholesalers do, their’s is 100 per- 
cent. They reasen it is better to have less acreages to work with better prices, 
but not the two to be low. 

With a unanimous opinion small farms should have at least 10 acres of cotton 
or peanuts and can plant both. Twenty percent of our farmers have off-the-farm 
jobs to make a livelihood. 

Do we really have an overproduction or was it created by the Department of 
Agriculture to force the sliding-scale program into being? Why does our State 
Department have the dictate to whom our products can be sold in a foreign 
market? Don’t you think this a coverup for the USDA? Why can’t the farmers 
under an open market as Mr. Benson wants us to have? This could be sub- 
sidized with a guaranteed price of 90 percent of parity. Why did the USDA 
import 100,000 tons this summer and fall? Was it to create a surplus and 
lower the price, also ask for an acreage cut? With our decline in prices makes 
problems like W. M. Pierce had this summer. He took his platform canvas to 
local dealer for a repair job. He was told that a repairman was not available. 
So a new one was bought costing $45. Mind you this was cheap combines being 
bought new in 1953 for $1,175, but the comparison was it took 3,000 pounds of 
maize to pay for this canvas. 

Our people think that cooperatives are healthy for our economy and we should 
have the right to continue REA as first enacted. It gave us light when private 
enterprize wouldn’t. REA has paid its way so they say. 

We approve the Soil Conservation Service to continue work through soil 
conservation districts which is controlled by farmer-elected supervisors. 
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STATEMENT FILep sy R. C. RoprNson, Iowa PARK, TEx. 


I am for any kind of legislation that will help keep the family-type farmer on 
the farm as there has been too many farm families left the farm already and 
moved to town. If we all have to move to the cities and hunt jobs that will 
create more labor troubles, of which, everyone knows we have plenty already. 

Farmers have never asked for handouts from the Government and never will, 
but we think the farmer should have equal chance with other businesses as 
farming is one of the largest and most important businesses in our country. 

For farmers to get their fair share of the Nation’s economy we should be 
guaranteed 100 percent of parity. Of course this brings up the question of 
surpluses but at the rate our population is increasing, in a very short time we 
will be having food and fiber shortages. 

We are not only thinking of the present but the future security for the farmer 
today helps to maintain security for our children and this is one thing we all 
know that any time the farmer prospers, business over the country will be good 
and thereby helping the laborer and then everyone is happy. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. C. Rosrnson. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ALVIN SAHM, GEORGE WeEsT, TEX. 


Iam Alvin Sahm of George West, Live Oak County, Tex. I now own 211 acres. 

I came to Live Oak County in 1925 and started to develop a 100 acre tract of 
brushland into a farm homestead. I put 600 acres in cultivation and put up a 
little frame building to live in, which, of course, was intended for an outhouse 
and garage later on. 

In 1929 I lost my wife and 9 months later lost a 3%-year-old boy. All this 
caused plenty of hardship and grief but there was more in store, for in 1931 
came the depression and then the New Deal program. 

Up to that time I usually planted 18 acres of cotton 1 year, 22 acres the next 
and 28 acres the following year and then back to the 18 acres. The balance 
was planted in corn and feed for my workstock and milk cows and a few tons 
to sell or carry over into the next year and also planted some few acres in 
Red-top cane for seed. This provided a very nice income to tide me over. 

Then came the New Deal. I had a high yield per acre but was forced to take 
the community average when it came to issuing script to cover the poundage 
allotted. And at that, I did not get what I should have received and then I'd 
have to wrangle around the AAA office, with apparently no results. Then, 
when I wanted to sell my cotton I had to go to the bank and borrow the money 
and buy script out of the Government pool. And then way late in the year or 
early the next year I’d receive scme more script issued to me. It didn’t do me 
any good then; after I had spent borrowed money to get script to cover my 
cotton and I put into the Government pool to be sold. But then came the bad 
news, the program was abandoned and everyone that had script in the pool was 
paid for only his proportionate share of script sold. I received a little less 
than $10 out of some $100 to $200 worth in the pool. I wonder, dear Senators, 
if you think that such a procedure makes the farmer happy, and if you don’t 
agree with me that we who had bought script are not entitled to get our money 
together with a reasonable interest repaid, for as the matter stands it was a 
clear case of renouncing what the Government owed us. The New Deal cer- 
tainly did not help me progress or prosper. 

Then there was the Government land that could be planted to cane for home 
use but many farmers sold the cane to seed company who would have the seed 
threshed and leave the farmer the feed. Well, that was the end of cane seed 
business. Too much black-market stuff—and I was forced to quit. 

Of course, when the new program started on the acreage basis, I did not have 
much of a base to start with and still had to take a cut on allotted acres and 
it finally didn’t pay to stay with cotton. But we could not discard it altogether 
as cotton can always be planted late after other crops might have failed to 
come up or were destroyed. Since 1944 I raised a few head of hogs as a side 
line and increased as years went by it was then that I had a hard time getting 
an allotment. 

In 1950 1 had 18.6-acre allotment and planted 18 acres, in 1951 I planted 24 
acres ; 1952 no cotton; 1953 no cotton, In 1954 I received 18-acre allotment but too 
late, all my land was planted and crops were up, so I turned it back for redistri- 
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bution. But I did not get any consideration for it on 1955 allotment. I would 
have planted a little cotton if I’d had it in time. I applied for 3 acres as new 
grower but along came late March and no returns on my application, so I planted 
the acreage to hegari. The days after that I got the 3 acres and I returned them 
for redistribution. Unless a farmer has his allotment at least 2 months before 
planting time it disturbs his whole program and he stands a chance to lose some 
valuable time or moisture. 

If it had not been for off-the-farm work, I long time ago, would have had to 
quit the farm. These jobs provided me enough cash to meet my payments on 
my farm. 

Since 1946 I served as census enumerator for the George West School District. 
And it affords me the opportunity to meet the farmers and observe their manner 
of farming. Ever since milo maize became a basic cash crop, farmers did not 
plant much cane or hegari for feed. They harvested the grain and put it in 
Government loan and let them worry along. Acreage allotment and high parity 
is just another term for “raising a commodity under contract.” It does not 
benefit the farmer and ultimately the Government is loaded up with high priced 
stulf it will have to sell at a loss. The taxpayer will have to foot the bill. 

Now, therefore in view of all the above said inequities I would suggest or 
recommend that the farmers be set free to follow their own pursuits of life and 
happiness according to their own pleasure. Let them plant any crops they 
please, store them in bonded warehouses and borrow from any private lending 
agency and stand behind their note or mortgage until it is paid off. That will 
let the Government reduce losses and in due time strengthen our Government. 

Since we seem to have too much land in cultivation, I favor the soil bank policy. 
Retire a fixed percentage of every farm and put it to grasses or legumes to 
build up the land. 

I also suggest that the Government supervise all State and county PMA offices 
a little more closely to cut out some of this ‘“‘patronage” that some of the com- 
mitteemen’s buddies enjoy. 

May the Good Lord guide you in your duties and strengthen you in taking a 
stand that is for the best interest of the Nation. 

As it stands down here, farmers have lost their faith in their Government 
very much and it takes more than high parity to restore it—it takes freedom 
to pursue their business unhampered. 


Eartu, Tex., October 15, 1955. 
Mr. JOHN WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Austin, Tex. 

Dear Str: As I will be unable to attend the meeting in Fort Worth of the 
Agricultural Committee, I would like to express my opinion about our farm 
situation. I am definitely against the sliding scale support system. Farm 
people are entitled to 100 percent of a fair price for all farm products, just the 
same as all the other segments of industry are entitled to a fair price for their 
products. Personally I don’t think there is now or has ever been a surplus of 
farm products. It has been underconsumption instead of overproduction. I 
think something like the Brannan plan is our best solution. 

Your sincerely, 
A. K. SHELBY. 


STATEMENT FiLep By Gus J. STRAUSS, HALLETSVILLE, TEX. 


I have the honor of representing seven rural counties in the State of Texas. 
Within the confines of this senatorial district there are thousands of farmers who 
earry on family farm operations. Under present conditions, circumstances, and 
regulations these people are very rapidly vanishing from the American scene as 
farmers. 

The Senate of Texas, recognizing this great problem, during the 54th legislature 
held this year, adopted a resolution by a unanimous vote, petitioning the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the United States Congress to carefully 
review all laws, rules, and regulations dealing with our farm program. This was 
done with the hope that some relief might be obtained for those farm families 
who have had great hardships cast upon them. 
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My appeal to you today is on behalf of those people who actually live on farms 
with their families, operate farms as family units, and their very existence de- 
pends upon the income derived from this source. Their only request is that they 
be permitted to earn a livelihood and to maintain their place in our American 
society as citizens. 

We fully realize that there probably is no perfect solution to our problem, 
however there are certain suggestions that we would like to make to you for your 
consideration. We feel that crop allotments should be on a graduated basis, 
following a plan similar to our present income-tax laws. Cotton allotments should 
be in lint instead of acreage, and there should be a separate allotment for parity, 
limited to a certain number of bales per family. 

We want to thank you for this privilege of directing your attention to this 
grave situation, a problem which has grown to such proportions that so many 
thousands of our families find it impossible to earn a living in agricultural pur 
suits. We feel that you recognize the seriousness of the situation and humbly 
ask of you to give due consideration to the plight of the family farmers in your 
deliberations. 


STATEMENT FILED By G. QO. SrroopeE, TEXAS BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION, 
WAXAHACHIE, TEX. 


This year, the United States Department of Agriculture, under the honey price 
support program, is supporting honey at 70 percent of parity. Dollarwise, this 
is three-tenths of a cent per pound lower than the average price support level 
of 1954, and three-tenths of a cent per pound less than the year before. Bee- 
keepers are being faced with these lowered support figures for their honey; yet 
their items of expense incurred in operating bees are higher than they have ever 
experienced. 

As representative of the Texas Beekeepers Association, I am asking that the 
United States Department of Agriculture support honey at 75 percent parity in 
1956, and also make provisions for instituting an export subsidy program on 
honed in 1956 if a bumper honey crop is produced, and provided, of course, 
normal markets will not take the honey. 

With the Commodity Credit Corporation’s records showing a profit on honey 
handled for the fiscal year 1953 totaling $4,924, and also again for the fiseal 
year of 1954 a profit of $8,812, it is difficult for us as an industry to see the 
justification for a support figure less than 75 percent of parity. 

In 1946, a comprehensive research project was set up in Utah to study alfalfa 
seed production. Those studies showed that honeybees were necessary as pol- 
linators to produce a profitable alfalfa seed crop. The State of California, ap- 
plying these research findings, was able to triple the acreage devoted to seed 
alfalfa and doubled their production. Consequently, California now produces 
about one-third of the Nation’s alfalfa seed. 

Research on cantaloupe pollination in Arizona in 1950 showed that honeybees 
were absolutely esesntial for production of melons. When bees were excluded 
from the vines, no fruit was set. A subsequent survey by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture personnel in 1953 showed that where growers had bees placed 
in sufficient numbers in or adjacent to their melon planting, the average crop 
was increased more than 50 percent over fields where growers left the matter 
of pollination to chance. Research on almonds, apples, peaches, plums, and other 
deciduous fruits has indicated that without honeybees for crosspollination, the 
production of these crops would be unprofitable. 

On and on we could go citing instances where bees benefit agricultural crops; 
yet the beekeeper receives comparatively little for this service, and, in the main, 
he must depend on the honey produced from the bees for his major source of 
income. 

Every consideration given the beekeepers’ needs by your committee will be 
sincerely appreciated. 


SrLverTon, Tex., October 22, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN WHITE: 
I am a dryland farmer in Briscoe County and am interested in farm prices 
very much. Iam asking for your help in getting 100 percent parity for fatmers. 
Thank you, 
C. A. TIPToN. 
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EArTH, Tex., October 15, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN WHITE, 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 

DEAR Sir: Not being able to attend the agricultural meeting in Ft. Worth, Tex., 
I would like to express my opinion on the present sliding scale price support for 
farm products. I am very much opposed to the sliding scale. It is causing too 
much margin between what we buy and what we sell. 

I think farm products should be supported at 100 percent of a fair price so 
the farm people could have their share of the national income, and enable us 
(the farmers) to replace our worn-out equipment. 


Yours truly, 
H. B. WEAVER. 


STATEMENT FiLep sy T. D. WILSON, HEARNE, TEx. 


The present farm crisis grew out of the tariff and other trade barriers that 
block international trade, causing surpluses and inequitable price relationship. 

The first protective tariff act to develop infant industries for national defense 
became a law in 1815. The factories went into the stockade and left the farmers 
outside to till the soil and fight the Indians. Many times they wished to give 
the country back to the Indians. 

In 1824 Daniel Webster predicted that high tariff would drive American 
shipping out of foreign seas. American shipping fell from $0 percent of total 
tonnage in 1821 to 8.7 percent of total tonnage in 1910. 

In 1892 a New York industrialist, after returning from the Midwest where 
he saw abundant crops, predicted great prosperity for the Nation. He said 
abundant crops make cheap farm commodities, and cheap farm commodities 
bring prosperity. Shortly afterward a long depression began. 

In 1928 the economists advised Coolidge that high tariff was bankrupting 
the farmers. The answer was the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. The same year 
Coolidge, Hoover, Irving Fisher, of Yale University, and Mr. Whitney, president 
of New York Stock Exchange, said the stock market was reflecting normal 
growth. Mr. Whitney said there would be no economic cycles. Then knew how 
to control it, but the outeome was disastrous. We hear such talk today. 

Now tariff has driven our cotton out of foreign markets, directly and indirectly, 
in accordance with Webster’s predictions of 1824, 

Tariff bankrupted Austria and Hungary in the 1920’s. That was the beginning 
of the 1929 depression. 

Free trade brought Western Germany out of the depression of 1948 to be the 
most prosperous nation in Europe today. 

Will our great.American cities have to be leveled to the ground before the 
American people will understand the evil of our foreign-trade policy? We 
have the best Government on earth and the best men giving their lives to serve 
us. Mr. Clarence B. Randall, economic adviser to President Eisenhower, says: 
“I wonder whether the businessman who sabotages the competitive system is 
not a greater enemy of our way of life than the Communist that he cries out 
against.” 

Now the news reports are that the farm situation is the only dark spot 
on the economic horizon, but the farm income is only 4 percent of the national 
income and the farm income could fall 25 percent and reduce the national in- 
come only 1 percent. The germ in a grain of wheat is a very small percent 
of the weight of the grain, but destroy the germ and there will be no more 
wheat. 

The farm program that most of the farmers desire: 

I. 100 percent parity price support for cotton on planted acres, 

A. Because parity is flexible acting alone. 

B. Machinery already set up to handle this program. 

Cc. Farmers are familiar with this system. 

D. Program is constitutional. 

E. The CCC has made a profit of over $268 million on cotton. 
F. Makes possible legal stockpiling. 

II. Soil conservation payments or rent equivalent to 100 percent parity. 

A. Because parity base of cotton as of 1910 to 1914 was under world price 
of cotton and was based on total acres farmed at that time. 
B. Farmers are mining their soil and water resources as never before. 
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Notes: Free trade is inevitable, an opinion shared by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and desired by the United States Chamber of Commerce, major 
oil companies, Detroit Chamber of Commerce, and Clarence B. Randall, economic 
adviser to the President. 

As the United States economy adjusts to free trade, parity will automatically 
decline with cost of living. 

Many segments of our economy have been subsidized since 1815. Cotton has 
been partly subsidized since 1933. 

Most segments of the cotton industry desire unlimited production with the 
domestically consumed cotton price supported and foreign exported cotton sold at 
world prices. This would be dumping on a major scale. Would be considered as 
unfair competition by Pakistan, Egypt, Turkey, India, Mexico, and other cotton 
exporting countries. 

Although farm prices have declined, parity has remained high because of 
increased cost of distribution 


STATEMENT FILED By J. T. Woopson, Gosper, TEx. 


It is a privilege for me that this Senate group hear me, a farmer of the north- 
central section of Texas. The area that I live in is a diversification area. We 
raise several of the agricultural commodities that are fast becoming a surplus 
problem both to the Government and to the farmer. There is much concern 
among farmers about the future of our industry. Certainly, we feel that a 
program that will permit us to produce our agriculture commodities and market 
them into a competitive market, instead of having to store them in warehouses at 
a big cost to the Government would be to our choosing. 

If a control program has to be instituted, we in our section of Texas are 
studying the soil fertility bank method as a program of more freedom to the 
farmer, as to his choice of agricultural commodities and at a much lower cost 
to the Government. 

We must see world trade expanded to an extent that these surpluses will not 
be a burden to the Government nor to a healthy, competitive market. 

It is the thinking of the farmers in my section of Texas that, if we are to 
continue to farm for a livelihood, we must produce and sell. 
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